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PREFACE. 


It  requires  no  profound  knowledge  to  reach  the  conclusion 
thai  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
reli|;ion  ol  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  but  even  if  our  knowledge 
of  thu  religion  were  more  advanced  than  it  is,  the  utility  of  an 
eahaustive  treatment  might  still  be  questioned.  Exhaustive 
treatises  are  apt  to  be  exhausting  to  both  reader  and  author ; 
and  however  exhaustive  (or  exhausting)  such  a  treatise  may  be, 
It  cannot  be  final  except  in  the  fond  imagination  of  the  writer. 
for  as  long  as  activity  prevails  in  any  branch  of  science,  all 
results  are  prtivisional.  Increasing  knowledge  leads  necessarily 
to  A  rhan^r  of  |>i'rs|>(-(  live  and  lo  a  readjustment  of  views. 
I  r.r  chief  reason  for  uritiny;  a  IxKik  is  lo  prepare  the  way  for 
lti€  nrxt  or»c  on  ihr  s.inu*  subject. 

In  Ac<ofd4iHr  uuh  the  ;:enrral  plan  of  this  Series ' of  Hand* 
•••.k%.    it    his   lK*#-n    my  <  hitf    aim   lo  gather  to;;elhcr  in  con- 

•  •►niTJt    arranjjrnunl    and    rtMdahlc    f<»rm   >*hat  is    at    present 

•  r,  wn  a!KfUt  thr  rt'li;:ion  <»f  the  llil>\lonians  and  Assyrians. 
I  fj**  .n\r\ti;;alions  of  m  hol.irs  ar«»  valteffd  through  a  large 
vifK'l)  of  |>rn«Mii( -lis  and  monographs.  The  lime  has  come 
t  It  itm  using  thr  rrsultN  rr.n  hcd.  for  sifting  the  tertain  from 
:s>r  uncrrtJin.  and  thi-  unt  rrtain  fr«»in  the  false.  This  work  of 
g*!f>^T.n;^  thr  <//•/..//  m,fft/'fii  of  Ass\ riohi^ical  science  is 
r-fci^nttil  to  fut'if'*  \ti'.:ti^\  If  I  havr  sun  rr<lf<l  in  my  chief 
t.Ti.   I  shA\\  in  i  Mitipu  r*  |>.ii<l  (or  th<-  l.ilxir  iii\ol\rd 

■W1    «    0%K    .«•.    1W     ••         .«.•  ••   r.|         f     U«r     wfH-t   4l    tllT   Um  k   *l4    ll«   Umtk  AJmI    ID    tht 


Vlll  PREFACE. 

In  order  that  the  book  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  students,  the 
names  of  those  to  whose  researches  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  due  have  frequently  been  introduced,  and  it  will 
be  found,  I  trust,  that  I  have  been  fair  to  all.^  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  naturally  not  hesitated  to  indicate  my  dissent  from 
views  advanced  by  this  or  that  scholar,  and  it  will  also  be 
found,  I  trust,  that  in  the  course  of  my  studies  I  have  advanced 
the  interpretation  of  the  general  theme  or  of  specific  facts  at 
various  points.  While,  therefore,  the  book  is  only  in  a  second- 
ary degree  sent  forth  as  an  original  contribution,  the  discus- 
sion of  mooted  points  will  enhance  its  value,  I  hope,  for  the 
specialist,  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader  and  student  for 
whom,  in  the  first  place,  the  volumes  of  this  series  are 
intended. 

The  disposition  of  the  subject  requires  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. After  the  two  introductory  chapters  (common  to  all  the 
volumes  of  the  series)  I  have  taken  up  the  pantheon  as  the 
natural  means  to  a  survey  of  the  field.  The  pantheon  is 
treated,  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  texts,  in  four  sections  : 
(i)  the  old  Babylonian  period,  (2)  the  middle  period,  or  the 
pantheon  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  (3)  the  Assyrian  pan- 
theon, and  (4)  the  latest  or  neo-Babylonian  period.  The  most 
difficult  phase  has  naturally  been  the  old  Babylonian  pantheon. 
Much  is  uncertain  here.  Not  to  speak  of  the  chronology  which 
is  still  to  a  large  extent  guesswork,  the  identification  of  many 
of  the  gods  occurring  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  with  their  later 
equivalents,  must  be  postponed  till  future  discoveries  shall  have 
cleared  away  the  many  obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
scholar.  The  discoveries  at  Telloh  and  Nippur  have  occa- 
sioned a  recasting  of  our  views,  but  new  problems  have  arisen 
as  rapidly  as  old  ones  have  been  solved.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially careful  in  this  section  not  to  pass  beyond  the  range  of 

1  In  the  index,  however,  names  of  scholars  have  only  been  introduced  where 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  subject. 
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what  is  definitely  kmcwn^  or,  mt  the  most,  what  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  certain.  Throughout  the  chapters  on  the  pantheon, 
I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  being  *  open  to 
conviction  '  —  an  altitude  on  which  at  present  too  much  stress 
can  hardly  be  laid. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  b  represented  by  the 
rehguxis  literature.  With  this  literature  as  a  guide,  the  views 
hrld  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  regarding  magic  and 
oracles,  regarding  the  relationship  to  the  gods,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  views  of  life  alter  death  have  been  illustrated 
by  copious  translations,  together  with  discussions  of  the  speci- 
mens chosen.  The  translations,  I  may  add,  have  been  made 
direct  from  the  original  texts,  and  aim  to  be  as  literal  as  is 
convNiant  with  presentation  in  idiomatic  English. 

The  religious  architecture,  the  history  of  the  temples,  and  the 
calt  form  the  subject  of  the  third  division.  Here  again  there 
1%  much  which  is  still  uncertain,  and  this  uncertainty  accounts 
f"r  (he  unequal  subdivisions  of  the  theme  which  will  not 
c^  ijir  the  reader. 

F>.i!'i»ing  the  grnrral  plan  of  the  scries,  the  last  rhaptor  of 
w."  \m^\  IS  drv<ftr<i  tf>  a  general  estimate  and  to  a  consideration 
«.!  \\\r  inriurn«  r  rxrrted  by  the  reli^^ion  of  liabylonia  ami  Assyria. 

Ir.  thr  (rjinslitrr.it  ion  of  pro|M*r  names,  I  havr  folloucil  4(in- 
ir-.Ti  -n  il  mrthfMls  Uw  wrll  known  names  (like  Nehu(h.u)nc'//.it », 
*r.  1  rLr  i;rnrr.il  us.i^r  (if  scholars  in  the  c.isr  of  dthtTs.  In 
V  rr.«-  '  Asr%  I  have  furnished  a  transliteration  of  my  (»\ifi .  \\\u\ 
\  *  rh«*  famous  .\ss\rian  kinj;.  to  whom  we  owe  so  iniit  h  of  ihr 
ir.i;«-rijl  fur  the  study  nf  (he  lUby Ionian  and  Assyri.ui  relif^mn. 
\'h  :•■  inA*t.il.  I  h.ive  retained  the  older  usa^e  f»f  wiitm^  it 
«  '^  A  ^.  f<«M<*«iin(;  in  this  rrspei  t  I.ehman,  whosi*  .u;:uinrnts  * 
-  'j-.  -r  ••!  This  |«ri»nun(  lation  for  the  last  element  in  tin-  n.inif* 
1   ''-/jfil   k^  ■  •?)  thf  uhnU*  .!« (  rptahle. 

•    '•  M.        t-m   *k,»i    K    ni^   '  .  H   /<.!.*•.' -M*#N     |i|i     l'»    .'I         lit  I-    '      I   «!■•• 
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I  have  reasons  to  regret  the  proportions  to  which  the  work 
has  grown.  These  proportions  were  entirely  unforeseen  when 
I'  began  the  book,  and  have  been  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
large  amount  of  material  that  has  been  made  available  by 
numerous  important  publications  that  appeared  after  the  actual 
writing  of  the  book  had  begun.  This  constant  increase  of 
material  necessitated  constant  revision  of  chapters ;  and  siich 
revision  was  inseparable  from  enlargement  I  may  conscien- 
tiously say  that  I  have  studied  these  recent  publications  thor- 
oughly as  they  appeared,  and  have  embodied  at  the  proper 
place  the  results  reached  by  others  and  which  appeared  to  me 
acceptable.  The  work,  therefore,  as  now  given  to  the  public 
may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  state  of  present  knowledge. 

In  a  science  that  grows  so  rapidly  as  Assyrioldgy,  to  which 

# 

more  than  to  many  others  the  adage  of  dies  diem  docet  is  appli- 
cable, there  is  great  danger  of  producing  a  piece  of  work  that 
is  antiquated  before  it  leaves  the  press.  At  times  a  publication 
appeared  too  late  to  be  utilized.  So  Delitzsch's  important  con- 
tribution to  the  origin  of  cuneiform  writing  ^  was  published  long 
after  the  introductory  chapters  had  been  printed.  In  this 
book  he  practically  abandons  his  position  on  the  Sumerian 
question  (as  set  forth  on  p.  22  of  this  volume)  and  once  more 
joins  the  opposite  camp.  As  far  as  my  own  position  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  changes  from 
the  statements  found  in  chapter  i.,  even  after  reading  Weiss- 
bach's  Die  Sumerische  Frage  (Leipzig,  1898),  —  the  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  subject,  which  is  valuable  as  a  history  of 
the  controversy,  but  offers  little  that  is  new.  Delitzsch's  name 
must  now  be  removed  from  the  list  of  those  who  accept 
Hal^vy's  thesis  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Hal^vy  has  gained  a 
strong  ally  in  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  whose  special  studies  in  the 
old  Babylonian  inscriptions  lend  great  weight  to  his  utterances 
on  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  script.     Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  of 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  dltesten  Schriftsystems  (Leipzig,  1897). 
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I^ipxig,  is  likewise  to  be  added  to  the  adherents  of  Hal^vy. 
I  he  Sumero- Akkadian  controversy  is  not  yet  settled,  and  mean- 
while It  IS  well  to  l>ear  in  mind  that  not  every  Assyriologist  is 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject  A  special 
vtudy  is  required,  and  but  few  Assyriologists  have  made  such 
a  study.  Accepting  a  view  or  a  tradition  from  one's  teacher 
does  not  constitute  a  person  an  authority,  and  one  may  be  a 
very  good  Assyriologist  without  having  views  on  the  contro- 
versy that  are  of  any  particular  value. 

I  jistly.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Bibliography,  on  which 
much  time  has  been  spent,  and  which  will,  1  trust,  be  found 
satisfactory.  In  a  list  of  addenda  at  the  end  of  the  book,  I 
have  noted  some  errors  that  slipped  into  the  book,  and  I  have 
alwj  emlxxlicd  a  few  additions.  The  copious  index  is  the 
work  of  my  student.  Dr.  S.  Koppe,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
ripre%%  my  dcrcp  obligations  to  him  for  the  able  and  painstaking 
manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  work  so  kindly  under- 
!*krn  by  him.  The  drawing  for  the  map  was  made  by  Mr.  J. 
H  tr^ic  Frjtik  of  I'hiladelphia. 

I  •    ni\    wife   m<ire    thanks  are  due  than    I  can  convey   in 

«    ?  ;*   t«.i    }i«  r   sharo  in  the  work.      She  copied  almost    all  of 

•*     fTijH'.Kf  r.|'t.  .mil   in  doinj;  v>  made  many  valuable  suj^j^es 

UithiLi!    her  constant   aid  and  en(our,i;^enient  I  would 

^r  .r.l  fr<«rn  .1  task  whuh  at  tunes  seemed  t(N>  formiilaMc 

*-•    .  iff  ill  i  t'*  .1   successful   issiie.      As   I    lav  d«)wn  mv  ix*n 

.".If  M-^tral  \f*ir%  of  devotion  to  this  tHM>k.  my  last  thought  is 

*-'  *'\  ;:Titilude  to  ihe  In-loved  partnei  of  my  joys  and  sorrows. 

MoKKlS     lAMknW.    {r 

*     ••!      ■"»         •      IlSS'\l\\HtA, 


'     1  >      t 
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See  Preface. 

Isin  or  Nisin,  see  Lehmann's  SamaS-himukin,  I.  77 ;  Meissner's 

Beitrdge  sum  altbaby Ionise  hen  Privatreekt,  p.  122. 
Read  *  as  well  as  the  names  of  four  kings.' 
For    Hommers    theory,   see    now   Jensen,  Zeits,  /,  Assyr.   X. 

342-344,  note. 
Insert  Dumuzi. 

Add  Shul-pa-udda,  Nin-akha-knddu. 
Bau  also  appears  as  Nin-din-dug,  <>.,  *  the  lady  who  restores  life.* 

See  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  I.  2,  Nos.  95, 

106,  iii« 
I  am  not  certain  now  whether  Utu  and  Babbar  are  really  names 

or  only  epithets. 
On  A,  see  Hommel,  Journal  of  Transaetions  of  Victoria  Institute^ 

XXVIII.  35-36. 
Here  and  elsewhere  it  is  understood  that  for  the  conventional 

form  Izdubar,  the  reading  Gilgamesh  is  to  be  preferred. 
Add  '  is  devoted '  after  '  that  place.* 
Ur-shul-pa-uddu  is  a  ruler  of  Kish. 
For  Ku-anna,  see  IIIR.  67,  32  c-d. 
For  another  U-mu  as  a  title  of  Ramman,  see  Delitzsch,  Das 

Babylonisehe  WeltschopfungsepoSy  p.  125,  note. 
Whether  the  deity  U-mu,  mentioned  IIIR.  66,  obv.  31,  is  our 

goddess  or  Ramman,  it  is  difficult  to  say  —  probably  the  latter. 
Nisaba  is  mentioned  in  company  with  the  great  gods  by  Nebo- 

polassar  (Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  I.  i.     PI. 

32,  col.  II.  15). 
Note  2.     On  these  proper  names,  see  Delitzsch's  **  Assyriologische 
.     Miscellen  **  (Beriehte  der  phil.-hist.  Classe  der  kgl.  sacks.  Gesell. 

d.  IViss.y  1893,  PP-  '^3  ^^9')' 
Note  I.     See  now  Scheil*s  article  *'  Recueil  de  Travaux,**  etc., 

XX.  55-59. 
The  form  Di-ib-ba-ra  has  now  been  found.    See  ScheiPs  ''Recueil 

de  Travaux,**  etc.,  XX.  57. 
Note  3.     See  now  Hommel,  Expository  Times^  VIII.  472,  and 

Baudissin,  ib.  IX.  40-45. 
For   '  Dumuzi*  read  '  Dumuzi-zu-aba.* 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

CHAPTER  I-   INTRODUCTION. 
80aRCC8    AHD    METHODS    OP    STUDY. 

I. 

UimL  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  our  knowledge  of 
reUpoo  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was  exceedingly 
No  records  existed  that  were  contt*m|>oraneous  with  the 
penod  covered  by  Habylonian* Assyrian  hist(»ry.  no  monuments 
of  the  past  were  preserved  that  mi;;ht,  in  di-fault  o(  rcctirds, 
thttjw  light  upon  the  r(*li;^ioiis  idcis  mm\  lustoins  that  <inte 
prrvailrd  in  Mcv>|)«>tamia.  I  lie  niily  vujrics  at  (ointnaiul  were 
tiihr  in<  idrntal  nutues  iiiMjItit  iriit  and  tra^incnt.ii  v  in  char 
3U*.rt  that  (M<uired  in  tlit*  (  >!(!  lcs|.tin«til,  in  li(-i(Kli*tus,  in 
|>^%r^i  :v  S\n«r)lus.  and  I>i<ui<iius  <  »f  tlu-si".  a^.iin.  i»n!v  tlir 
tW"  ;*rs(  njuicMl.  the  Old  1 1  ^t.uiunt  .ind  il<  r..dwti;N.  i  an  l>c 
trr:t*r  i  dirrt  t  s«i'.jr«.V'»  .  tin*  fi-sl  Minpl\  ?•  |>t<idiH  «■  «'\tr  k  Is  frt»ni 
•  <:.':  •>>fk\.  not^hly  fr<*iii  t  Irsn'^.  ilu-  « ••ni<-ni|N>r  tr v  •»!  \rno 
l*t^  r..  tt'tm  IW-f«i\uv  a  piiisi  «»t  ihi-  ti  iii|»lf*  «.t  I'.i  i  in  K.ili\  i<»ni.i, 
*r»  ..ird  aU#ut  th«*  tifur  «»l  \!<  \  in  ii  t  tin-  ( irf.il.  ti  slinflly 
■fVf.  «n<l  lf«#ni  Aiti'liiMioriis.  \l*yd(tri.  \ii  \  ind«  r  r<»!\liis(iir. 
MThd  S)i  t'.jis  of  I>Aiii.i%<'iN  til  I't  mIiiiiii  '••in-;  n  iliM-<|ui-nt  ti» 
Br?  /%vi%.  rittirr  ({ijotf  th(-  i.it^-i  tiT    tr«    dt  }»  'id*  nt  t)]M»fi  liitn 

«  ■!    A  .    th»*s#-    s  .Mr«  I  s    i!    ii.'.   f-      .«    1    •:.  I*    .sf.  .•     !.!  »*ni.t(ii»n 
thrt   !  ;ri.*h  ••(     l'..d»vl'»*ii  i     >•    !      \.,.mi  I  it    .     ,    ',:(M.nt|ir 

p».  -T.-   4!    h.  ^t  -f  >      .iT.t!      .•!* .     *  I     I     ■*  t  «  ,         .,  .       ..I  .  ■.  I      lip.  iti    ihr 
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religion.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  two  empires  appear  only 
as  they  enter  into  relations  with  the  Hebrews,  and  since 
Hebrew  history  is  not  traced  back  beyond  the  appearance  of 
the  clans  of  Terah  in  Palestine,  there  is  found  previous  to  this 
period,  barring  the  account  of  the  migrations  of  the  Terahites 
in  Mesopotamia,  only  the  mention  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
among  the  streams  watering  the  legendary  Garden  of  Exlen, 
the  incidental  reference  to  Nimrod  and  his  empire,  which  is 
made  to  include  the  capitol  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Mesopotamian  districts,  and  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from 
their  central  habitation  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  followers 
of  Abram,  becoming  involved  in  the  attempts  of  Palestinian 
chieftains  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Babylonian  supremacy,  an 
occasion  is  found  for  introducing  Mesopotamia  again,  and  so 
the  family  history  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  superinduces  at  odd 
times  a  reference  to  the  old  settlements  on  the  Euphrates,  but  it 
is  not  until  the  political  struggles  of  the  two  Hebrew  king- 
doms against  the  inevitable  subjection  to  the  superior  force  of 
Assyrian  arms,  and  upon  the  fall  of  Assyria,  to  the  Babylonian 
power,  that  Assyria  and  Babylonia  engage  the  frequent  attention 
of  the  chronicler's  pen  and  of  the  prophet's  word.  Here,  too, 
the  political  situation  is  always  the  chief  factor,  and  it  is  only 
incidentally  that  the  religion  comes  into  play,  —  as  when  it  is 
said  that  Sennacherib,  the  king  of  Assyria,  was  murdered  while 
worshipping  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  a  deity,  Nisroch  ;  or 
when  a  prophet,  to  intensify  the  picture  of  the  degradation  to 
which  the  proud  king  of  Babylon  is  to  be  reduced,  introduces 
Babylonian  conceptions  of  the  nether  world  into  his  discourse.* 
Little,  too,  is  furnished  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  despite  the  fact 
that  Babylon  is  the  center  of  action,  and  what  little  there  is 

I  Isaiah,  xiv.  For  the  Babylonian  views  contained  in  this  chapter,  see  Alfred 
Jeremias,  Die  Babyloniich-Assyrischcn  V^ontcUun^cn  torn  Ixbcn  nach  dem  Totic, 
pp.  112-116. 
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bearing  oa  the  religious  status,  such  as  the  significance  attached 
to  dreams,  and  the  implied  contrast  between  the  religion  of 
I>aniel  and  his  companions,  and  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  Babyftofiians,  loses  some  of  its  force  by  the  late  origin  of 
the  book.  The  same  applies,  only  in  a  still  stronger  degree, 
to  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which  Nineveh  is  the  center  of  the 
modents  described. 

The  rabbinical  literature  produced  in  Palestine  and  Baby- 
kMia  IS  far  richer  in  notices  bearing  on  the  religious  practices 
of  Mesopotamia,  than  is  the  Old  Testament.  The  large  settle- 
ments of  Jews  in  Babylonia,  which,  beginning  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  were  constantly  being  increased  by  fresh  accessions 
from  Palestine,  brought  the  professors  of  Judaism  face  to  face 
with  religious  conditions  abhorrent  to  their  souls.  In  the 
rei:ulalions  of  the  Rabbis  to  guard  their  followers  from  the 
inliuences  surrounding  them,  there  is  frequent  reference,  open 
Of  implied,  to  Babylonish  practices,  to  the  festivals  of  the  Baby- 
^'nian%,  to  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  their  forms  of  incanta- 
!:(.4i%.  and  othrr  things  l>csidcs ;  but  these  notiics  arc  rendered 
t.t'V.urc  by  thrir  indirect  character,  and  require  a  commentary 
tr.At  can  i»niy  Ikt  furnishrd  l>y  th.it  knowU*d*;e  of  the  times 
«:..« h  thf-y  tikr  f«>r  ;;r.inted.  To  this  difliruity.  there  must  be 
A.!  '.rii  \\\r  (  omiMratiiely  lite  date  cif  the  notues.  which  demands 
i*.  ciT.  :sr  of  t4re  Itrforr  applyiii;;  them  to  the  very  early  |M>riod 
t     ahi'h  \\\r  rrli^Kifi  of  the*  H.ihyinnians  may  W  traceci. 

>  mm;;  to  llrKMiotus.  it  is  a  matter  of  (^real  le^ret  that  the 
'.-V*  '\  "f  ANNvria.  whi(  h  he  declares  it  was  his  intention  to 
»•!*•.•  wa^  nthrr  nev^r  prtMiurrd.  or  if  prtHluied,  lost.  In 
k  ril^n' r  »ii)i  (hr  j^enrral  usa^^e  of  his  times.  ller<Kiotus 
u'ie'l  iinilcr  Assvria  the  whole  of  Mes'i|><itaiiiia.  Ixiih 
\%Mr:a  pri-firr  in  th«*  north  an<l  Soiithrrn  M<'vi|M»tamia  His 
r  '\.  :\  m  w  \  \\\riv\tt\v  havr  l»rrn  of  rxtraotiiinarv  value,  ami 
\,ur.r  r.'f?f*«fi^  rs*  a{K-t|  his  o)is«'rvant  rye  ami  well  t rallied  mind, 

I  Huuk  I  «   1(14 
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the  religious  customs  of  the  country  would  have  come  in  for 
their  full  share  of  attention.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  a  few 
notices  about  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  incidental  to  his  history 
of  Persia.'  Of  these,  the  majority  are  purely  historical,  chief 
among  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  country's  past  —  a  curious 
medley  of  fact  and  legend  —  and  the  famous  account  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
four  notices  that  treat  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants:  the 
first,  a  description  of  an  eight-storied  tower,  sunnounted  by  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  god  Bel;  a  second  furnishing  a  rather 
detailed  account  of  another  temple,  also  sacred  to  Bel,  and 
situated  in  the  same  precinct  of  the  city  of  Babylon  j  a  third 
notice  speaks,  though  with  provoking  brevity,  of  the  funeral 
customs  of  the  Babylonians ;  while  in  a  fourth  he  describes  the 
rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  chief  goddess  of  the 
Babylonians,  which  impress  Herodotus,  who  failed  to  appreciate 
their  mystic  signiBcance,  as  shameful.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Ctesias'  account  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  under 
which  he,  like  Herodotus,  included  Babylonia,  contained  any 
reference  to  the  religion  at  all.  What  he  says  about  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  served  merely  as  an  introduction  to  Persian  history 
—  the  real  purpose  of  his  work  —  and  the  few  fragments  known 
chiefly  through  Diodorus  and  Eusebius,  deal  altogether  with 
the  succession  of  dynasties.  As  is  well  known,  the  lists  of 
Ctesias  have  fallen  into  utter  discredit  by  the  side  of  the 
ever-growing  confidence  in  the  native  traditions  as  reported  by 
Berosus. 

The  loss  of  the  latter's  history  of  Babylon  is  deplorable 
indeed ;  its  value  would  have  been  greater  than  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  because  it  was  based,  as  we  know,  on  the  records 
and  documents  preserved  in  Babylonian  temples.  How  much 
of  the  history  dealt  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  the  extracts  of  it  found  in  various  writers  show 

'  Book  i.  ("  Clio  "),  >ecs.  95,  loa,  178-100. 
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that  sUrtini;.  like  the  Old  TcsUment,  with  the  beginning  of 
thinpk,  lierosus  give  a  full  account  of  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Babylonians.  Moreover,  the  early  history  of  babylonia  being 
largely  legendary,  as  that  of  every  other  nation,  tales  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  gods  and  mankind  —  relations 
tlut  are  always  close  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  history 
must  have  abounded  in  the  pages  of  Berosus,  even  if  he  did 
not  include  in  his  work  a  special  section  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  religion  that  still  was  practiced  in  his  days.  The 
qubUtions  from  Berosus  in  the  works  of  Josephus  are  all  of  a 
htst<>rKal  character ;  those  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  on  the 
contrary,  deal  with  the  religion  and  embrace  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  account  of  a  deluge  brought  on  by  the 
(odv  and  the  building  of  a  tower.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  the  quotations  we  have  from  Berosus  are  not  direct,  for 
while  It  IS  possible,  though  not  at  all  certain,  that  Josephus  was 
$i:il  able  to  consult  the  works  of  Berosus,  Kusebius  and 
'•>n.-*-!'»;N  rrfrr  to  ApollfKlorus,  Ahydcnus,  and  Alexander 
I'  'kKjsror  As  ihrir  authorities  for  the  statements  of  Ik*rosus. 
I  iH^  n^  in  this  Hay  throujjh  several  hands,  the  authoritative 
\A  »r  i.f  thf  4  ompjirativclv  paltry  extracts  presrrv«'d,  is  dimin- 
'  '.i  jr.«j  .1  <  I  rt.iin  amount  of  inacTuracy,  es|MTi.illy  in  details 
A-  ■  \\\*  ffM'l^n;;  of  pro|M*r  names,*  hoc omes  almost  inevitable. 
!  •  *  •  In  i.i  ^f  n-ilid  that  ihr  list  of  Hahylonian  kin^s  found 
••  *■  *  im«.«:si  jstronMmual  work  of  ( 'laudius  l*t<»lrm.irus, 
•  «  N  :!  i^  f-'f  htstotK  al  |)ur|K»ses.  has  n<»  connection  with 
••■     •*  \\  "f  ihr  iUbyloni  ms. 

•  •.,•«• .  c'  t"  \w    jk\  ri'.f«'>wif  I  M  Wiikjjit  \\A\  \jitj»ii  — 
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The  sum  total  of  the  information  thus  to  be  gleaned  from 
ancient  sources  for  an  elucidation  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion  is  exceedingly  meagre,  sufficing  scarcely  for  determin- 
ing its  most  general  traits.  Moreover,  what  there  is,  requires  for 
the  most  part  a  control  through  confirmatory  evidence  which 
we  seek  for  in  vain,  in  biblical  or  classical  literature. 

This  control  has  now  been  furnished  by  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries made  beneath  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  since  the  year 
1842.  In  that  year  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  P.  K  Botta, 
aided  by  a  government  grant,  began  a  series  of  excavations  in 
the  mounds  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul. 
The  artificial  character  of  these  mounds  had  for  some  time 
been  recognized.  Botta's  first  finds  of  a  pronounced  character 
were  made  at  a  village  known  as  Khorsabad,  which  stood  on 
one  of  the  mounds  in  question.  Here,  at  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface,  he  came  across  the  remains  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  palace  of  enormous  extent.  The  sculptures  that  were 
found  in  this  palace  —  enormous  bulls  and  lions  resting  on 
backgrounds  of  limestone,  and  guarding  the  approaches  to 
the  palace  chambers,  or  long  rows  of  carvings  in  high  relief 
lining  the  palace  walls,  and  depicting  war  scenes,  building 
operations,  and  religious  processions  —  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
belonging  to  an  ancient  period 'of  history.  The  written  char- 
acters found  on  these  monuments  substantiated  the  view  that 
Botta  had  come  across  an  edifice  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  while 
subsequent  researches  furnished  the  important  detail  that  the 
excavated  edifice  lay  in  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  capitol  of 
Assyria,  Nineveh,  the  exact  site  of  which  was  directly  opposite 
Mosul.  Botta's  labors  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years  ; 
by  the  end  of  which  time,  having  laid  bare  the  greater  part  of 
the  palace,  he  had  gathered  a  large  mass  of  material  including 
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mMny  smaller  objects  —  pottery,  furniture,  jewelry,  snd  oma- 
neau  —  thst  might  serve  for  the  study  of  Assyrian  art  and  of 
Assyrian  antiquities,  while  the  written  records  accompanying 
the  monuments  placed  for  the  first  time  an  equally  considerable 
quantity  ol  original  material  at  the  disposal  of  scholars  for  the 
history  ol  Assyria.  All  that  could  be  transported  was  sent  to 
the  Louvre,  and  this  material  was  subsequently  published. 
Bocu  was  followed  by  Austen  Henry  Layard,  who,  acting  as 
the  agent  ol  the  British  Museum,  conducted  excavations  during 
the  jrears  1S45-50,  first  at  a  mound  Nimrud,  some  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south  ol  KJiorsabad,  and  afterwards  on  the  site  of  Nineveh 
proper,  the  mound  Royunjik,  opposite  Mosul,  besides  visiting 
and  eiamining  other  mounds  still  further  to  the  south  within 
the  district  ol  Babylonia  proper. 

The  scope  ol  Layard's  excavations  exceeded,  therefore,  those 
ol  Bocu ;  and  to  the  one  palace  at  IChorsabad,  he  added  three 
at  Niomid  and  two  at  Koyunjik,  besides  finding  traces  of  a 
temple  and  other  buildings,  llie  construction  of  these  edi- 
nces  was  ol  the  same  order  as  the  one  unearthed  bv  lk>tta,  and 
^%  at  the  latter,  there  was  a  large  yield  of  sculptures,  ins<ri|v 
t»«»nv  and  miscellaneous  objects.  A  new  feature,  houcver,  of 
layard's  excavations  was  the  finding  of  several  rooms  tilled  with 
frif  ments  of  small  and  large  clay  tablets  closely  inscriticdon  both 
\i*^\  in  the  cuneiform  characters.     Thciwr  t.ihiets.  alniut  ^^o.o'io 

•!  «huh  (rnind  their  way  to  the  British  Museum,  provnl  to  he 
'Awe  remains  of  a  royal  library.  Their  contents  r.in^(*(i  ovrr  all 
4«'par;mcnt%  of  thought, — hymns,  incantations,  prayers.  (*pi<  s, 
*.  «:  tf\.  legends,  m^ihology, mathematics,  astrnncmiy  constituting 
b.-n^  «j|  the  chief  divisions.  In  the  corners  of  the  p.il.itt*s.  tin* 
?  ^.r«ilAiKKi  records  were  also  found,  containing  in  vm\\  <  .ise 
rrwrrr  <jr  \c\\  rsterulefi  annals  of  the  events  that  (Ktuirrd  <iur 

r,^  'Sr  rrij^  «#f  the  monarch  whose  <iHif  i.il  rrsMJiMur  was  thus 
'f  -wfht  to  light.  Through  I «a yard,  the  foiin(lati«<ns  wrn  I  iiti 
*  ^    \hr    Assyrian   ami    Itabylonian   collet tions    of    th*     hiitish 
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Museum,  the  parts  of  which  exhibited  to  the  public  now  fill 
six  large  halls.  Fresh  sources  of  a  direct  character  were  thus 
added  for  the  study,  not  only  of  the  historical  unfolding  of 
the  As;5yrian  empire,  but  through  the  tablets  of  the  royal 
library,  for  the  religion  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  as  well. 

The  stimulus  given  by  Botta  and  Layard  to  the'  recovery  of 
the  records  and  monuments  of  antiquity  that  had  been  hidden 
from  view  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  led  to  a  refresh- 
ing rivalry  between  England  and  France  in  continuing  a  work 
that  gave  promise  of  still  richer  returns  by  further  efforts. 
Victor  Place,  a  French  architect  of  note,  who  succeeded  Botta 
as  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  devoted  his  term  of  service, 
from  1851  to  1855,  towards  completing  the  excavations  at 
Khorsabad.  A  large  aftermath  rewarded  his  efforts.  Thanks, 
too,  to  his  technical  knowledge  and  that  of  his  assistant,  Felix 
Thomas,  M.  Place  was  enabled  more  accurately  to  determine 
the  architectiu'al  construction  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
ancient  Assyria.  Within  this  same  period  (1852-1854)  an- 
other exploring  expedition  was  sent  out  to  Mesopotamia  by 
the  French  government,  under  the  leadership  of  Fulgence 
Fresnel,  in  whose  party  were  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
and  the  distinguished  scholar  Jules  Oppert.  The  objective 
point  this  time  was  Southern  Mesopotamia,  the  mounds  of 
which  had  hitherto  not  been  touched,  many  not  even  identi- 
fied as  covering  the  remains  of  ancient  cities.  Much  valuable 
work  was  done  by  this  expedition  in  its  careful  study  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  —  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mod- 
ern village  Hillah,  some  forty  miles  south  of  Baghdad.  Un- 
fortunately, the  antiquities  recovered  at  this  place,  and  else- 
where, were  lost  through  the  sinking  of  the  rafts  as  they  carried 
their  precious  burden  down  the  Tigris.  In  the  south  again, 
the  English  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French.  J. 
K  Taylor,  in  1854,  visited  many  of  the  huge  mounds  that  were 
scattered  throughout  Southern   Mesopotamia  in  much  larger 
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numbers  than  in  the  north,  while  his  compatriot,  William  K. 
Loftus,  a  few  years  previous  had  begun  excavations,  though  on 
1  small  scale,  at  Warka,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Erech. 
lie  also  conducted  some  investigations  at  a  mound  Mugheir, 
which  acquired  special  interest  as  the  supposed  site  of  the 
famous  Ur,  —  the  home  of  some  of  the  Terahites  before  the 
mi|i;rauon  to  Palestine.  Of  still  greater  significance  were  the 
riammations  made  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  1854,  of  the 
only  considerable  ruins  of  ancient  Babylonia  that  remained 
ih(/ve  the  surface,  —  the  tower  of  Birs  Nimrud,  which  proved 
tf>  tic  the  famous  seven-staged  temple  as  described  by  Herodo- 
tus. This  temple  was  completed,  as  the  foundation  records 
shrived,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
this  era;  but  the  beginnings  of  the  structure  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Another  sanctuary  erected  by  this  same 
kin^  was  found  near  the  tower.  Subsequent  researches  by 
H'irmuid  Rassam  made  it  certain  that  liorsippa,  the  ancient 
r.  im**  of  the  pl.ice  where  the  tower  and  sanctuaries  stoocl,  was 
I  ^  ;hurb  of  the  f^rrat  c  ity  of  liabylon  itself,  which  lay  directly 
o;:;-#%iir  on  the  east  Mdc  of  the  Euphrates.  The  scope  of  the 
ri.  iVAtions  c(»ntinue<l  to  grow  almost  from  year  to  year,  and 

•  •-   '■  nrw  mounds  were  l>eing  attacked  in  the  south,  those  in 
!:.'  r»>rth.  es|>ei  tally  Kou)unjik, continued  to  he  the  subject  of 

K  avvim.  who  \\\s  just  l>een  mentione<l,  w;is  in  .1  favorable 
:•  *  *!  m.  ihr(»u;;h  his  Ion;;  residence  as  Kn;;lish  consul  at  M(»sul, 
*.  ■*  t  itf.ntin;:  nrw  finds  from  the  mounds  in  this  vuiinty.  He- 
%>!•-%  iddin^  more  th.in  a  th<}usan<l  tahlets  (r(»ni  tlu*  royal  library 
i  ^  \rfrd  liv  Layard.  his  most  noteworthy  ilisroveries  were 
V*-     .n#-arthini;  o(   a    ina^^nihcent    temple    at    Niinrud,  and  the 

•  ^  :  nc  of    I  Uri:«*  hri»n/e  pate  at    lialaw.it.  a  f«*w  milfs  to  the 

•  "ti^-xst  of  Sitnrud      Kassam  an<l  Kav^linscm  were  afterwards 

•  -^  1  »i\   <irorji-  Nintth   of  the  Hritish   Museum.  wh<».  institut 
r,gi  A  tMrfher  search  throu|;h  the  ruins  ot  Koujun|ik,  Niinrud, 
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Kalah-Shergat,  and  elsewhere,  made  many  valuable  additions 
to  the  English  collections,  until  his  unfortunate  death  in  1876, 
during  his  third  visit  to  the  mounds,  cut  him  off  in  the  prime 
of  a  brilliant  and  most  useful  career.  The  Elnglish  explorers 
extended  their  labors  to  the  mounds  in  the  south.  Here  it  was, 
principally  at  Abu-Habba,  that  they  set  their  forces  to  work. 
The  finding  of  another  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  re- 
warded their  efforts.  The  foundation  records  showed  that  the 
edifice  was  one  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  permitted  to  fall 
into  decay  and  was  then  restored  by  a  ruler  whose  date  can 
be  fixed  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  was  shown  to  be  Sippar,  and  the  fame  of  the 
temple  was  such,  that  subsequent  monarchs  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  adding  to  its  grandeur.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tem- 
ple contained  no  less  than  three  hundred  chambers  and  halls 
for  the  archives  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  body  of 
priests  attached  to  this  temple.  In  the  archives  many  thou- 
sands  of  little  clay  tablets  were  again  found,  not,  however,  of  a 
literary,  but  of  a  legal  character,  containing  records  of  commer- 
cial transactions  conducted  in  ancient  Sippar,  such  as  sales  of 
houses,  of  fields,  of  produce,  of  stuffs,  money  loans,  receipts, 
contracts  for  work,  marriage  settlements,  and  the  like.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  being  in  the  hands  of  priests  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia,  the  temples  were  the  natural  depositories  for  the 
official  documents  of  the  law  courts.  Similar  collections  to 
those  of  Sippar  have  been  found  in  almost  every  mound  of 
Southern  Mesopotamia  that  has  been  opened  since  the  days 
of  Rassam.  So  at  Djumdjuma,  situated  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  some  three  thousand  were  un- 
earthed that  were  added  to  the  fast  growing  collections  of  the 
British  Museum.  At  Borsippa,  likewise,  Rawlinson  and  Rassam 
recovered  a  large  number  of  clay  tablets,  most  of  them  legal 
but  some  of  them  of  a  literary  character,  which  proved  to  be 
in  part  duplicates  of  those  in  the  royal  library  of  Ashurbana- 
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# 
baL  In  this  way,  the  tatter's  statement,  that  he  sent  his  scribes 
to  the  Urge  cities  of  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  copying  the  literature  that  had  its  rise  there,  met  with  a 
striking  confirmation.  Still  further  to  the  south,  at  a  mound 
known  as  1  elloh,  a  representative  of  the  French  government, 
Kiiiesi  de  Sarzec,  began  a  series  of  excavations  in  1876,  which, 
continued  to  the  present  day,  have  brou*;ht  t<i  light  remains  of 
teaples  and  palaces  exceeding  in  antiquity  those  hitherto  dis- 
covered. Colossal  statues  of  diorite,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
the  potter)',  tablets  and  ornaments,  showed  that  at  a  period  as 
early  as  3500  b.c.  civilization  in  this  region  had  already  reached 
a  very  advanced  stage.  The  systematic  and  thorough  manner 
ID  which  iJe  Sarzec«  with  inexhaustible  patience,  explored  the 
ancient  city,  has  resulted  in  largely  extending  our  knowledge 
ol  the  roost  ancient  period  of  Babylonian  hist<iry  as  yet  known 
to  u*.  The  Telloh  finds  were  forwarilrd  to  the  I,ouvre,  which 
in  this  way  secured  a  collection  from  thr  south  that  formed  a 
Wv*r!hv  Complement  to  the  Kh<»rs.ih.i<l  .intiipiitifs 

luvtly.  It  IS  gratifying  to  note  the  sh.uf  th  tt  our  own  country 
his  fr<rnilv  taken  in  the  ;irr.it  work  th.it  h.i>  ftitnislir<l  the 
mi:«-rial  ne«-d«*d  f^»r  follfiuin-^  \\\v  histoiv  «'f  tin-  Mi-NO|iiit  iini.in 
sti!rs       In  I '^^7.  an  ex|M'<liliiin  w.is  si-nl  ••!:!  uinlrr   the   .uispi 

f^S  .  f  thf    I    ri;\rrMtV  of    |*rnns\Iv  nn  ».    !   •    «  "i'«l!H  t    r\<   UMlinfis 
1*    N  ••■  r.        .1   n)<M]n<l  to  th«    smitlH  »   \  ..J    I:*'  .!■»•.  '•il'i  ii« d   on 
i  •■•IT    S  <.f   !h«'    F  uphr  it«**».    «ni|    ulii«h    v  1      iti-"'.  n    !<•   It**   ihe 
\.\^  ••'  i-nr  i»f  ihr  in*tst  f.irTi"iis  <  t»ii  s  m  i'  i  .  fi-  •!•  n        I  !i»*   Kev 
'    *.p.    r     iVt'-fN    lUitw    in    Ni  u    Niifki.    w'-  I   w  I -.    !i*^»!\    insltu 
'n^'\x\    :n    T.iiNini;    th«*    (ujhIs    t-.r    \\\*'    p-v-'.    wis    .ipt)*iinr«*(| 
'1  '"'t  .f   *A    \\\i'   ri|H-f|ili«in         F.x*   \\  «•    ••       \\    ■«     (  I ••jttn'M  if    fur 
•■■■    \r4rs    i;n«J»  f    I  )r      |*rl»  !>»     j..  '..I'li'       i-  •  t\   -.i-  'i      mil    siiu  i* 
!-' '•      \,\    \|*      fi.hTi     II     Hi\ti'^     u'h    Ml'*     .1!      !«•!■:•.    si|.  I  rss 
\    r**"-!*    ?•  rikj  !••    «li-i!ii  .i!f  •!    f       ll."  «!     I  -    .  .    «i        .-v.fiti     \\\\\ 

■  •»      •    i-^      \    rf.»  •!■■    ♦••  .  'i     •  .   '.•   •.  '    .      •        ",■.:■     K  I'.      |Iif 

■  A*'     .\    •  irts   (if   til*     f'!i;-<i  ):•    1 *  'It)  •»!    ti<     iMiihliir^ 
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goes  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  ruins  of  Telloh.  It 
survived  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  city  in  which  it  stood,  and 
each  period  of  Babylonian  history  left  its  traces  at  Niffer 
through  the  records  of  the  many  rulers  who  sought  the  favor 
of  the  god  by  enlarging  or  beautifying  his  place  of  worship. 
The  temple  became  a  favorite  spot  to  which  pilgrims  came 
from  all  sides  on  the  great  festivals,  to  offer  homage  at  the 
sacred  shrines.  Votive  offerings,  in  the  shape  of  inscribed 
clay  cones,  and  little  clay  images  of  Bel  and  of  his  female 
consort,  were  left  in  the  temple  as  witnesses  to  the  piety  of 
the  visitors.  The  archives  were  found  to  be  well  stocked  with 
the  ofRcial  legal  documents  dating  chiefly  from  the  p>eriod  of 
1700  to  1200  B.C.,  when  the  city  appears  to  have  reached  the 
climax  of  its  glory.  Other  parts  of  the  mound  were  opened  at 
different  depths,  and  various  layers  which  followed  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  the  place  were  determined.*  After  its 
destruction,  the  sanctity  of  the  city  was  in  a  measure  continued 
by  its  becoming  a  burial-place.  The  fortunes  of  the  place  can 
thus  be  followed  down  to  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era,  a  period  of  more  than  four  thousand  years.  Already 
more  than  20,000  tablets  have  been  received  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  besides  many  specimens  of  pottery,  bowls, 
jars,  cones,  and  images,  as  well  as  gold,  copper,  and  alabaster 
work. 

From  this  survey  of  the  work  done  in  the  last  decades  in 
exploring  the  long  lost  and  almost  forgotten  cities  of  the  Tigris 
and  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  large 
amount  of  material  has  been  made  accessible  for  tracing  the 
course  of  civilization  in  this  region.  Restricting  ourselves  to 
that  portion  of  it  that  bears  on  the  religion  of  ancient  Meso- 
potamia, it  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  (i)  literary,  and 
(2)    archaeological.      The    religious    texts  of   Ashurbanabal's 

1  The  excavations  are  still  being  continued,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
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library  occupy  the   first   place   in  the   literary  group.     The 

tocantations,  the  prayers  and  hymns,  lists  of  tcmplei,  <^  gods 

and  their  attributes,  traditions  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 

legends  of  the  deities  and  of  their  relations  to  men,  are  sources 

of  the  most  direct  character ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  among 

the  recovered  portions  of  the  library,  such  texts  are  largely 

represented.     Ivqually  direct   are  the  dedicatory  inscriptions 

ftct  up  by  the  kings  in  the  temples  erected  to  the  honor  of 

sooic  god,  and  of  great  importance  are  the  references  to  the 

▼iriouk  gods,  their  attributes,  their  powers,  and  their  deeds, 

which  are  found  at  every  turn  in  the  historical  records  which 

the  kings  left  behind  them.     Many  of  these  records  open  or 

cknc  With  a  long  prayer  to  some  deity  ;  in  others,  prayers  are 

found  interspersed,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which  they 

were  offered  up.     Attributing  the  success  of  their  undertakings 

—  whether   it  be  a  military  campaign,  or  the  construction  ol 

tuCDc  cditicc,  or  a  successful  hunt  —  to  the  protection  offered 

h>  thr  j;<rtis.  the  kings  do  not  tire  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 

*\'^\  *»x  «!<  itirs  as  who!»e  favorites  they  regarded  themselves. 

I:.?  iT'xiH  Jkic  constantly  at  the  monarch's  side.     Now  we  are 

•  .1  "i  X  clrcani  srnt  to  cncuur.igc  the  army  on  the  approach  of 

1  '•4::>.  jrui  .i^ain  of  vjnic  (Kirtent  which  bade  the  king    be 

;  ^  -  kI  I  h'  r  r       1  o  the  g(xi!i,  the*  appeal  is  constantly  made,  and 

'■     r'.rrn  ja  j;*-**!  things  arc  aMrilnrd.      From  the  legal  diKU- 

•r.  :  !v   :.kf  wisr.  niui h  m.iy  be  ^.ithrrrd  lK*aring  on  the  religion. 

I'.'    ;r   trrti'.:.  o(  the  g<His  IS  invoked  <ir  their  cur!»es  called 

:   •-.     *Air  iia'.ii  IS  t.ikcn  in  thru  n.ime  .  while  the  manner  in 

«*.    *.  ri.r  Tf  rn|iif  s  arr  involved  in  tht*  commerdal  life  of  ancient 

?.i'  -.    Ml  rf  tHi«rs  !hrsc  tabU'ts,  whiih  are  chieHy  valuable  as 

i"    •  ;  r.^  :.s  A  rrmark.iblc  in.si;;hl  into  ihr  jK'<»pli-s  daily  life,  of 

r;«f!avr  also  in   illustrating  <(-rtain  phas<*s  of  the  religious 

•^•i-   /  *t.'.f.  'i  ih'-  (f*untry.      Most  si^^nitirant  l«»r  the  |M>Mtion 

•       :  •  1  •  .  ')*r  prif  st>.  js  thr  f.n  t  tli.it  thr  Littrr  arr  invariably 

•     '    \,  •;*»«  .    »K'i  «Ir  i¥k    up  tin*  <lot  ulllrnts. 
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The  archaeological  material  furnished  by  the  excavations 
consists  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  their  interior  arrangement, 
and  provisions  for  the  various  religious  functions;  secondly, 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  demi-gods,  and  the  demons,  the  altars 
and  the  vessels ;  and  thirdly,  the  religious  scenes,  —  the  wor- 
ship of  some  deity,  the  carrying  of  the  gods  in  procession, 
the  pouring  of  libations,  the  performance  of  rites,  or  the 
representation  of  some  religious  symbols  sculptured  on  the 
palace  wall  or  on  the  foundation  stone  of  a  sacred  build- 
ing, or  cut  out  on  the  seal  cylinders,  used  as  signatures^ 
and  talismans. 

Large  as  the  material  is,  it  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and, 
indeed,  far  from  sufficient  for  illustrating  all  the  details  of  the 
religious  life.  This  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  mounds  that  have  been 
identified  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  contain- 
ing remains  of  buried  cities,  only  a  small  proportion  have  been 
explored,  and  of  these  scarcely  more  than  a  half  dozen  with 
an  approach  to  completeness.  The  soil  of  Mesopotamia 
unquestionably  holds  still  greater  treasures  than  those  which 
it  has  already  yielded.  The  links  uniting  the  most  ancient 
period  —  at  present,  c,  4000  b.c.  —  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  are  far  from  being  complete.  For  entire  centuries  we  are 
wholly  in  the  dark,  and  for  others  only  a  few  skeleton  facts 
are  known ;  and  until  these  gaps  shall  have  been  filled,  our 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Ass3rrians 
must  necessarily  remain  incomplete.  Not  as  incomplete, 
indeed,  as  their  history,  for  religious  rites  are  not  subject  to 
many  changes,  and  the  progress  of  religious  ideas  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  constant  changes  in  the  political  kaleido- 
scope of  a  country  ;   but,  it  is  evident  that  no  exhaustive  treat- 

1  The  parties  concerned  rolled  their  cylinders  over  the  clay  tablet  recording  a  legal 
or  commercial  transaction. 
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It  of  tlic  religion  can  be  given  until  the  material  shall  have 
becocne  adequate  to  the  subject 

III. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  division  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
so«ie  explanation  is  called  for  of  the  method  by  which  the 
btrrary  material  found  beneath  the  soil  has  been  made  intel- 
ligible. 

The  characters  on  the  clay  tablets  and  cylinders,  on  the 
hmrstofie  slabs,  on  statues,  on  altars,  on  stone  monuments, 
are  generally  known  as  cuneiform,  because  of  their  wedge- 
shaped  appearance,  though  it  may  be  noted  at  once  that  in 
thrtr  oldest  form  the  characters  are  linear  rather  than  wedge- 
shaped,  presenting  the  more  or  less  clearly  defined  outlines 
of  ol)ject%  from  which  they  appear  to  be  derived.  At  the 
time  when  these  cuneiform  inscriptions  began  to  be  found 
in  Mrv»(xitamia,  the  language  which  these  characters  expressed 
wi%  %fiii  totally  unknown.  I^ong  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  l»>:ta's  UlM>rN.  inscriptions  also  showing  the  cuneiform 
chif»<trrs  \\Ai\  l>crn  found  at  Pcrsepolis  on  various  monu- 
m**.*.\  ♦»(  Thr  riiins  and  tombs  still  existing  at  that  place.  The 
ff^t  n  !;«r  of  these  inscriptions  was  !)rou;;ht  to  Kuro|>e  by  a 
fiTj  .  .%  I*i!:in  travrlrr,  Pictro  dclla  Vallc.  in  the  !>e;;inning  of 
th*-  \*-';f*' !••♦  r»?h  century  For  a  lon^  timr  it  uas  dout)ted 
•  K*-rKrr  tfie  <  h  ir.i(  trrs  rrprrsrntrd  anything  morr  than  mere 
<."^*rT.f  r:t  itiifi.  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
*!•' r  m-.fe  .i«(urjte  <  f »pies  of  the  !Vrv|K)litan  characters  had 
\**"^.  f  .f  ■^f^•-d  thfnugh  C'arstrn  Niehuhr.  that  scholars  iK'gan 
1'-  j:  :  V  Thrmvrlves  to  their  de<  iphermenl  Through  the 
^u  ...  »' «  »»\  fif  (terh.ird  Ty«  hsen,  professor  at  Kostock, 
}'''.'  *.  M  .r»!rf.  .1  D.intsh  s(hol.ir.  an<!  the  distinguished 
^  .r  ••.  i\r  ^x*\  «»f  Tans,  the  hegitimnjjs  were  nude  uhi<h 
ff.  I    *    •■.!•»  the  discovery  af  the  key  to  the  mysteri(»us  writings. 
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in  1802,  by  Georg  Friedrich  Grotefend,  a  teacher  at  a  public 
school  in  Gottingen.  The  observation  was  made  previous 
to  the  days  of  Grotefend  that  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis 
invariably  showed  three  styles  of  writing.  While  in  all  three 
the  characters  were  composed  of  wedges,  yet  the  combination 
of  wedges,  as  well  as  their  shape,  differed  sufficiently  to  make 
it  evident,  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  that  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  them  as,  say,  between  the  English 
and  the  German  script.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
three  styles  represented  three  languages,  and  this  conclusion 
was  strikingly  confirmed  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  Botta's  finds 
in  Europe,  it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  styles  corresponded  to 
the  inscriptions  found  at  Khorsabad ;  and  so  in  all  subsequent 
discoveries  in  Mesopotamia,  this  was  found  to  be  the  case. 
One  of  the  languages,  therefore,  on  the  monuments  of  Persepolis 
was  presumably  identical  with  the  speech  of  ancient  Mesopo- 
tamia. Grotefend's  key  to  the  reading  of  that  style  of  cunei- 
form writing  which  invariably  occupied  the  first  place  when 
the  three  styles  were  ranged  one  under  the  other,  or  occupied 
the  most  prominent  place  when  a  different  arrangement  was 
adopted,  met  with  universal  acceptance.  He  determined  that 
the  language  of  the  style  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
may  designate  as  No.  i,  was  Old  Persian,  —  the  language  spoken 
by  the  rulers,  who,  it  was  known  through  tradition  and  notices 
in  classical  writers,  had  erected  the  series  of  edifices  at  Persep- 
olis, one  of  the  capitols  of  the  Old  Persian  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
the  Achaemenian  empire.  By  the  year  1840  the  decipherment 
of  these  Achaemenian  inscriptions  was  practically  complete,  the 
inscriptions  had  been  read,  the  alphabet  was  definitely  settled, 
and  the  grammar,  in  all  but  minor  points,  known.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  in  approaching  the  Mesopotamian  style  of 
cuneiform,  which,  as  occupying  the  third  place,  may  be  desig- 
nated as  No.  3,  to  use  No.  i  as  a  guide,  since  it  was  only 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  Nos.  2  and  3  represented  transla- 
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tioos  ol  No.  I  into  two  languages,  which,  by  the  side  of  Old 
Pcfstan,  were  spoken  by  the  subjects  of  the  Achaemenian  kings. 
That  one  ol  these  languages  should  have  been  the  current 
speech  of  Mesopotamia  was  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected, 
saooe  Babylonia  and  Assyria  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
Persian  empire. 

The  beginning  was  made  with  proper  names,  the  sound  <^ 
which  would  neoessarily  be  the  same  or  very  similar  in  both, 
or.  for  that  matter,  in  all  the  three  languages  of  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions.^  In  this  way,  by  careful  comparisons  between  the 
two  styles,  Nos.  i  and  3,  it  was  possible  to  pick  out  the  signs 
in  No.  3  that  corresponded  to  those  in  No.  1,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  same  sign  occurred  in  various  names,  it  was,  furthermore, 
possible  to  assign,  at  least  tentatively,  certain  values  to  the 
signs  in  question.  With  the  help  of  the  signs  thus  determined, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  read  other  words  in  style  No.  3,  in 
which  these  signs  occurred,  but  it  was  some  time  before  satis- 
factcjry  results  were  obtained.  An  important  advance  was  made 
«hrn  It  was  once  determined,  that  the  writin*;  was  a  mixture  of 
si|:n»  used  both  as  words  and  as  syllables,  and  that  the  language 
on  the  .Assyrun  monuments  belonged  to  the  (croup  known  as 
:NrniitK.  The  cognate  languages  —  chiefly  Hebrew  and  Ar.ihic 
ifrmcd  a  help  towards  determining  the  niiMninf;  of  the  words 
rr^  and  an  explanation  of  the  morpholoi^ual  frjturcN  they 
(rrfNcnicd.  hor  all  that,  the  task  was  <inc  of  stu(K'iult»u> 
^r<«(«r#rTM>ns,  and  many  were  the  obstacles  th.it  h-xl  to  \^ 
•>\crcucii(r.  Inrfore  the  principles  underlying  the  i  unt-ifurtn  writing 
«r?r  'irtcrmined.  and  the  decipherment  pl.u  cil  im  a  turn  .ind 
V  •rntilK  basis  This  is  not  the  placr  to  rntrr  u}Mit)  a  drt.nicd 
k..^%tration  tA   the  method  adopted    by  in::r-nwitis  vclinKiiv. 


Iv'^Wn  1*.  mm  4I  rrrwfKtliK  A  Uffe  In  bngUAl  m^  ti{.t.  >n  «  j\  !•  u'l  1  it  W\.  >t<tik. 
■V*/  T*»  Hi  a  kuil««%KjJk,  !•  I'vfWA,  which,  {••nt^lM'  li  vifiaT  u  rw't  )••  '|vf  i  «  'ifx 
*«.«.> «fS   "  #   llr«rv   K««bA»iHII  dHbftlWly   Ui  AUt4lkh   A  UiU»  lf«  \\m  a««.)4it  i  :i«  ..1  i4 
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notably  Edward  Hincks,  Isidor  Lowenstern,  Henry  Rawlinson, 
Jules  Oppert,  —  to  whose  united  efforts  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  involved  is  due ;  ^  and  it  would  also  take  too 
much  space,  since  in  order  to  make  this  method  clear,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  key  discovered  by  Grotefend  for 
reading  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
scholars  is  furnished  by  the  consideration,  that  it  was  from 
small  and  most  modest  beginnings  that  the  decipherment 
began.  Step  by  step,  the  problem  was  advanced  by  dint  of  a 
painstaking  labor,  the  degree  of  which  cannot  easily  be  exag- 
gerated, until  to-day  the  grammar  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian 
language  has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  all  its  essential  particulars : 
the  substantive  and  verb  formation  is  as  definitely  known 
as  that  of  any  other  Semitic  language,  the  general  principles 
of  the  syntax,  as  well  as  many*  detailed  points,  have  been 
carefully  investigated,  and  as  for  the  reading  of  the  cuneiform 
texts,  thanks  to  the  various  helps  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
further  elucidation  of  the  various  principles  that  the  Babylonians 
themselves  adopted  as  a  guide,  the  instance  is  a  rare  one  when 
scholars  need  to  confess  their  ignorance  in  this  particular.  At 
most  there  may  be  a  halting  between  two  possibilities.  The 
difficulties  that  still  hinder  the  complete  understanding  of 
passages  in  texts,  arise  in  part  from  the  mutilated  condition  in 
which,  unfortunately,  so  many  of  the  tablets  and  cylinders  are 
i^und,  and  in  part  from  a  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
lexicography  of  the  language.     For  many  a  word  occurring 

1  The  best  account  is  to  be  found  in  Honuners  Gtschichte  Babyloniens  und 
AssyrienSf  pp.  58-134.  A  briber  statement  was  furnished  by  Professor  Fr.  Delitzsch 
in  his  supplements  to  the  German  translation  of  George  Smith's  Chaldaean  Getusis 
{Chalddiscke  Getusis^  pp.  257-262).  A  tolerably  satisfactory  account  in  English 
is  furnished  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts  in  his  work.  New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy 
Land^  pp.  79-129.  For  a  full  account  of  the  excavations  and  the  decipherment, 
together  with  a  summary  of  results  and  specimens  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  literature,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Kaulen's  Assyrien  und 
Babylonian  nach  den  neuesten  Entdeckungen  (5th  edition). 
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only  once  or  twice,  and  for  which  neither  text  nor  comparison 
with  collate  languages  offers  a  satisfactory  clue,  ignorance 
must  be  confessed,  or  at  best,  a  conjecture  hazarded,  until 
Its  more  frequent  occurrence  enables  us  to  settle  the  question 
at  issue.  Such  settlements  of  disputed  questions  are  taking 
place  all  the  time ;  and  with  the  activity  with  which  the  study 
of  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Mesopotamia  is  being 
pushed  by  scholars  in  this  country,  in  England,  France,  Austria, 
<iermaoy,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Russia,  and  with  the  constant 
accession  of  new  material  through  excavations  and  publications, 
thef c  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  clearing  up  the  obscurities, 
still  remainii^^  in  the  precious  texts  that  a  fortunate  chance  has 
preserved  for  us. 

IV. 

A  question  that  still  remains  to  be  considered  as  to  the  ori- 
i:in  id  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Mesopotamia,  may  properly  be 
intrtjduccd  in  connection  with  thi!i  account  of  the  excavations 
and  dct  iphcrmcnt,  though   it   is  needless  to  enter  into  it  in 

I  hr  *'  I'crMan  *'  ^yle  of  wedge -writ  inj;  is  a  direct  derivative 
•  4  thr  lUbylonian.  intr<Mlii<-ed  in  the  times  of  the  Achaemenians, 
ar.<i  it  w  m>thin{*  but  a  simplitic.it ion  in  furm  and  principle  of 
If.''  morr  c  umlicrsome  and  complicated  liabylonian.  Instead 
'  *  J  <offnbination  of  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen  we(i;;i*s  to  make 
"T^  w^n.  we  have  in  the  Persian  never  more  than  five,  and 
frr«jucntlv  only  three,  and  instead  of  writing;  ^ords  by  sylla- 
ti*-\.  v^unds  alone  were  employed,  and  the  syll.tt>ary  of  several 
h  ^mirrd  %iKn%  re<lurrd  to  forty-two.  wfiile  the  nieoj^raphic  style 
«A%  pra4tKallv  al><>lishe<l 

1  h^  srrond  style  <»f  <  uneiform.  jjenerally  known  as  Median  <*f 
^--  *n.    :>  a;;4in  only   a   sh^lit   miKlit'u  ation   <»f  the   "  iVrsian  " 
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Besides  these  three,  there  is  a  fourth  language  (spoken  in  the 
northwestern  district  of  Mesopotamia  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Orontes),  known  as  "Mitanni,"  the  exact  status  of 
which  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  which  has  been 
adapted  to  cuneiform  characters.  A  fifth  variety,  found  on 
tablets  from  Cappadocia,  represents  again  a  modification  of  the 
ordinary  writing  met  with  in  Babylonia.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Mitanni,  the  writing  is  a  mixture  of  ideographs  and  syllables, 
just  as  in  Mesopotamia,  while  the  so-called  **  Cappadocian " 
tablets  are  written  in  a  corrrupt  Babylonian,  corresponding  in 
degree  to  the  ** corrupt"  forms  that  the  signs  take  on.  In 
Mesopotamia  itself,  quite  a  number  of  styles  exist,  some  due  to 
local  influences,  others  the  result  of  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  oldest  period  known,  that  is 
from  4000  to  3000  B.C.,  the  writing  is  linear  rather  than  wedge- 
shaped.  The  linear  vnriting  is  the  modification  that  the  original 
pictures  underwent  in  being  adapted  for  engraving  on  stone; 
the  wedges  are  the  modification  natural  to  the  use  of  clay, 
though  when  once  the  wedges  became  the  standard  method, 
the  greater  frequency  with  which  clay  as  against  stone  came 
to  be  used,  led  to  an  imitation  of  the  wedges  by  those  who 
cut  out  the  characters  on  stone.  In  consequence,  there 
developed  two  varieties  of  wedge-writing :  the  one  that  may 
be  termed  lapidary,  used  for  the  stone  inscriptions,  the  official 
historical  records,  and  such  legal  documents  as  were  prepared 
with  especial  care ;  the  other  cursive,  occurring  only  on  legal 
and  commercial  clay  tablets,  and  becoming  more  frequent  as 
we  approach  the  latest  period  of  Babylonian  writing,  which 
extends  to  within  a  few  decades  of  our  era.  In  Assyria, 
finally,  a  special  variety  of  cuneiform  developed  that  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Babylonian  by  its  greater  neatness  and 
the  more  vertical  position  of  the  wedges. 

The  origin  of  all  the  styles  and  varieties  of  cuneiform  writing 
is,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  Mesopotamia;  and  within  Meso- 
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pocamuu  in  that  part  of  it  where  culture  begins  —  the  extreme 
south,  but  beyond  saying  that  the  writing  is  a  direct  develop- 
ment from  picture  writing,  there  is  little  of  any  definite  charac- 
ter that  can  be  maintained.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
writing  originated,  we  only  know  that  in  the  oldest  inscriptions 
tt  is  already  fully  developed. 

We  do  not  know  who  originated  it ;  nor  can  the  question  be  as 
y«t  definitely  answered,  whether  those  who  originated  it  spoke 
the  Babylonian  language,  or  whether  they  were  Semites  at  all. 
Until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  cuneiform  writing  was  without  doubt  the  invention  of  a 
non-Semitic  race  inhabiting  Babylonia  at  an  early  age,  from 
whom  the  Semitic  Babylonians  adopted  it.  together  with  the 
culture  that  this  non-Semitic  race  had  prcKiuced.  These  in- 
ventors, called  Sumerians  by  some  and  Akkadians  by  others, 
and  Sumero- Akkadians  by  a  third  group  of  scholars,  it  was 
Mippo^ed,  used  the  "cuneiform  "  as  a  picture  or  '  ideographic' 
*rnpt  delusively  .  and  thr  lan^u.i^r  they  s|M>ke  lM*in^  aggluti- 
native and  largely  monosyllahu  in  (  h.ir.u  t(*r.  it  w.is  |n>ssiI>U*  for 
them  to  stop  short  at  this  {xunt  <j(  <lf*vcl(»pmf nt  Ihi*  H.ibylo- 
nians  howrvrr.  in  order  to  .ul.ipt  the  untini:  t<*  thi-ir  I.iii«;u.ige. 
<i:i!  not  Cfintent  themselves  uith  the  '  pM  tiirr  '  niethiMi,  hut 
u^m;;  the  rion  .'s<-initi<  e(|ui\.iU-nt  t^r  th<-ii  own  unnJN.  i-fii|)i(>\rcl 
ttif  I'lrmrr  as  s\llalil<*s.  »hil«'  rrt.unin.:.  .it  tJi«-  s.iinr  tiiiif.  the 
%ijn  as  ifi  Mie*»;jr.iph.  lo  rii.ikf  this  «  le  ii«r  h\  m  fx.nnph*. 
thr*  ntinK-r^i  I  '  Wdiilil  rcprrsrtil  \\\v  word  i>m«-  in  their  nnn 
ian;;ua^r.  «ihi!«'  tht*  fion  SnnitK  wnttl  fur  Him.  wIikIi  let  us 
i--,;»{*'fv«'  W.IS  *'  .tih^"  thr\  usi"«l  .is  xV.v  'litniMtit  \.i!m*  itf  the 
%.4;n.  \v.  uriiin^  4  ^md  in  wtiuli  thi^  m'-.mhI  <Mi,.nt(|.  .is  r.^' , 
j/4^.  >in<r    rat  fi    "^ilin.    m    "miiim*!**   \k.k  »•!    iti     »x    \\\\\    ,\\   \\\ 

?*-•*  f .  ••■•  «^  t«  'ifi-srrjT*  •!  .«tiii'  ■.••  I  •  r  il  ii!i  •  .:  ■  .■  ■!  -^'.md  for 
.  •  .  -s! .  •*  <.'  T  •  s  « ■!  ««ird  >  ;,•!•  Hi|».  <:  i  !•.  •»  •  *  |.  .•  t«  i  •  nd  issm  i 
I  ••    :    •   •;.     ■•     '  d  »\.      t'-r    I  '     t.';-"  •■  '  .''.t       '  fiiil 

..4l>   «.         |'-.f«  .      Jlt«t     N4J     tiiitli  fill      .  iIm:,     ■  •!       ;  .l.diit      A\\k\ 
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ideographic  values  which  the  cuneiform  characters  show  could 
thus  be  accounted  for. 

This  theory,  however,  tempting  as  it  is  by  its  simplicity, 
cannot  be  accepted  in  this  unqualified  form.  Advancing 
knowledge  has  made  it  certain  that  the  anciest  civilization, 
including  the  religion,  is  Semitic  in  character.  The  assump- 
tion therefore  of  a  purely  non-Semitic  culture  for  southern 
Babylonia  is  untenable.  Secondly,  even  in  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tions found,  there  occur  Semitic  words  and  Semitic  constructions 
which  prove  that  the  inscriptions  were  composed  by  Semites.  As 
iong,  therefore,  as  no  traces  of  purely  non-Semitic  inscription 
are  found,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  Semites  in  seeking  for  the 
origin  of  the  culture  in  this  region.  In  view  of  this,  the  theory 
first  advanced  by  Prof.  Joseph  Haldvy  of  Paris,  and  now  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  of  German  Assyriologists,  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  which  claims  that  the  cuneiform  writing  is 
Semitic  in  origin,  needs  to  be  most  carefully  considered.  There 
is  much  that  speaks  in  favor  of  this  theory,  much  that  may  more 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  it,  than  by  the  opposite  one,  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Nestor  of  cuneiform 
studies,  Jules  Oppert,  and  which  is  with  some  modifications 
.still  held  by  the  majority  of  scholars.*  The  question  is  one  which 
cannot  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  philology  alone.  This  is 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  advocates  of  the  Sumero-Akka- 
dian  theory,  who  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  testimony 
of  archaeological  and  anthropological  research  must  be  confirm- 
atory of  a  philological  hypothesis  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
an  indisputable  fact.^  The  time  however  has  not  yet  come  for 
these  two  sciences  to  pronounce  their  verdict  definitely,  though 
it  may  be  added  that  the  supposition  of  a  variety  of  races  once 

1  Besides  Delitzsch,  however,  there  are  otiiers,  .is  E'ognon,  Jaj^er.  (iuyard,  McCurdy 
and  Brinton,  who  side  with  Hal6vy. 

*  See  now  Dr.  Brinton's  paper, "  The  Protohistoi  ic  Ethnography  of  Western  Asia  " 
{Proceed.  Anter.  Philos.  Soc.^  iJi95),  especially  pp.  iS-22. 
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inhabiting  SSouthcrn  Mesopotamia  finds  support  in  what  we 
know  from  the  pre-historic  researches  <^  anthropologists. 
A|;ain,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  theory  of  the  Semitic 
origin  ol  the  cuneiform  writing  encounters  obstacles  that  cannot 
easily  lie  set  aside.  While  it  seeks  to  explain  the  syllabic  values 
of  the  signs  on  the  general  principle  that  they  represent  ele- 
ments of  Babylonian  words,  truncated  in  this  fashion  in  order 
to  answer  to  the  growing  need  for  phonetic  writing  of  words 
tor  wbKh  no  ideographs  existed,  it  is  difhcult  to  imagine*  as 
lUlevy's  theory  demands,  that  the  **  ideographic "  style,  as 
found  chiefly  in  religious  texts,  is  the  deliberate  invention  of 
priests  in  their  desire  to  produce  a  method  of  conveying  their 
ideas  that  would  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  by  the  laity,  and 
be  successfully  concealed  from  the  latter.  Here  again  the 
theory  borders  on  the  domain  of  archaeology,  and  philology 
aione  will  not  help  us  out  of  the  difliculty.  An  impartial 
\rrdict  of  the  present  state  of  the  problem  might  be  summed 

up  4%  follows 

I  It  IS  generally  admitted  that  all  the  literature  of 
ruK\li*nia.  iniludm^  the  oldest  and  evefi  that  written  in 
:.v     "  idrtigraphic:  *    style,     whether     we    term    it    *'  Sumcro- 

\kka«iun  "  <ir  "hieratic.**  is  the  work  of  the  Semitic  settlers 

t    MrvtiMitamu 
:      I  he  c  ultarr.  iik  ludin^   the  religion  of    lUhylonia,  is  like* 
m  ^  1  >«'mitK    pr^HliK ti(»n.  ami   since  Assyria  received  its  cul- 
:.*rr    Irotn   llabylonia,  the  s.ime  remark  holds  ^o(kI  for  entire 
M«^^«'(ii>tanii.i 

\        I  he  cuneiform  s\lUl>ary  is   largely  Semitic  in  ( hararter. 

i  Nc  fdcaN  etpr«ssr«i  hv  the  tdeo^^i.ipliu  values  (»f  the  si^^ns 
C-.r  n<f  r\iflc*n(r  <»f  havin;;  In-en  prcHiuted  in  non  Semitic 
^  .ff'^un'tinf^s  .   and.  whatever    the  (kii^in  of  the  s\stem  may  l»r, 

r  •.!*  >-f  t»  y4>  Nh.ijM  «l  li\  the  K.ih> ii>ni.ins.  s«i  thoroughly 
^\»\€'^\  T"  thc^r  |Mjf|xiM  \.  (ii.it    It    IS  to  all  practical   |>ur|Mis<*s 
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4.  Approached  from  the  theoretical  side,  there   remains, 
after  making  full  allowance  for  the  Semitic  elements  in  the 
system,  a  residuum  that  has  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  explan-* 
ation,  either  by  those  who  favor  the  non-Semitic  theory  or  by 
those  who  hold  the  opposite  view. 

5.  Pending  further  light  to  be  thrown  upon  this  question, 
through  the  expected  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  archae- 
ology and  of  the  anthropological  conditions  of  ancient  pre- 
historic Mesopotamia,  philological  research  must  content  itself 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  inability  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  will  appeal  so  forcibly  to  all  minds,  as  to  place  the  solution 
of  the  problem  beyond  dispute. 

6.  There  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  assuming  a  mixture 
of  races  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  at  an  early  day,  and  a 
possibility,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  form  of  picture  writing 
in  this  region,  from  which  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  is  derived, 
may  have  been  used  by  a  non-Semitic  population,  and  that 
traces  of  this  are  still  apparent  in  the  developed  system  after 
the  important  step  had  been  taken,  marked  by  the  advance  from 
picture  to  phonetic  writing. 

The  important  consideration  for  our  purpose  is,  that  the 
religious  conceptions  and  practices  as  they  are  reflected  in  the 
literary  sources  now  at  our  command,  are  distinctly  Babylonian. 
With  this  we  may  rest  content,  and,  leaving  theories  aside, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  in  an  exposition  of  the  religion  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  to  differentiate  or  to  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  Semitic  and  so-called  non- Semitic 
elements.  Local  conditions  and  the  long  period  covered 
by  the  development  and  history  of  the  religion  in  question, 
are  the  factors  that  suffice  to  account  for  the  mixed  and 
in.  many  respects  complicated  phenomena  which  this  religion 
presents. 

Having  set  forth  the  sources  at  our  command  for  the  study 
of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  religion,  and  having  indicated  the 
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manner  in  which  these  sources  have  been  made  available  for 
our  purpovcs,  we  arc  prepared  to  take  the  next  step  that  will 
tit  M\  for  an  understanding  of  the  religious  practices  that 
prevailed  in  Mesopotamia,  —  a  consideration  of  the  land  and 
«*f  it!^  people,  together  with  a  general  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Utter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE   LAND    AND    THE   PEOPLE. 

I. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  volume  dwelt  in  the  region  embraced  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  —  the  Babylonians  in  the  south,  or 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  Assyrians  to  the  northeast,  in  the 
region  extending  from  the  Tigris  into  the  Kurdish  Mountain 
districts  ;  while  the  northwestern  part  of  Mesopotamia  —  the 
northern  half  of  the  Euphrates  district  —  was  the  seat  of  various 
empires  that  were  alternately  the  rivals  and  the  subjects  of 
either  Babylonia  or  Assyria. 

The  entire  length  of  Babylonia  was  about  300  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth  about  125  miles.  The  entire  surface  area 
was  some  23,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  West 
Virginia.  The  area  of  Assyria,  with  a  length  of  350  miles  and 
a  breadth  varying  from  170  to  300  miles,  covered  75,000  square 
miles,  which  would  make  it  somewhat  smaller  than  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  In  the  strict  sense,  the  term  Mesopotamia  should 
be  limited  to  the  territory  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  above  their  junction,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baghdad,  and  extending  northwards  to  the  confines  of  the 
Taurus  range  ;  while  the  district  to  the  south  of  Baghdad,  and 
reaching  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  may  more  properly  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Euphrates  Valley  ;  and  a  third  division  is  represented 
by  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  from  Baghdad,  and 
up  to  the  Kurdish  Mountains  ;  but  while  this  distinction  is  one 
that  may  be  justly  maintained,  in  view  of  the  different  charac- 
ter that  the  southern  valley  presents  from  the  northern  plain, 
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it  hjis  bccotpc  so  customary,  in  popular  parlance,  to  think  of  the 
entire  territory  along  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as 
one  country,  that  the  term  Mesopotamia  in  this  broad  sense 
may  be  retained,  with  the  division  suggested  by  George  Raw- 
Imsoo,  into  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia.  The  two  streams, 
as  they  form  the  salient  traits  of  the  region,  are  the  factors 
that  cooditioQ  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  culture 
that  once  ilotarished  there.  The  Euphrates,  or,  to  give  the 
more  correct  pronunciation,  Purat,  signifies  the  'river'  /ar 
tjLulkmu,  It  is  a  quiet  stream,  flowing  along  in  majestic 
dignity  almost  from  its  source,  in  the  Armenian  mountains, 
ooc  far  from  the  town  of  Erxerum,  until  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tigris  in  the  extreme  south.  As  the  Shatt-el  Arab,  />.,  Arabic 
Rtver,  the  two  reach  the  Persian  Gulf.  Receiving  many 
tributaries  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  mountains,  it  flows 
firu  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  though  making  direct  for  the 
Mcditerranean^Sea,  then,  veering  suddenly  to  the  southeast,  it 
rrcrt%es  but  few  tributaries  after  it  once  passes  through  the 
Tiurus  range  into  the  plain,  —  on  the  right  side,  only  the 
Sadvchur.  on  the  left  the  Balichus  and  the  Khabur.  From 
th.%  point  on  for  the  remaining  distance  of  Koo  miles,  mi  far 
fr  ^m  receiving  fresh  accessions,  it  loses  in  quantity  through 
thr  marth  beds  that  form  on  both  sides.  When  it  re.uhes  the 
al«u%t<il  soil  of  liabylonia  proper,  its  current  .ind  also  its 
6^\*\\  are  considerably  diminished  through  the  numerous 
fanjil%  that  form  an  outlet  for  its  waters.  ()f  its  entire  length, 
i:^.  milr%.  It  \%  navigable  only  for  a  small  distance.  cit.ir.Kts 
f'^^ming  a  hindrance  in  its  northern  ccHjrsc  and  s.indlunks  in 
\^^  vMith  In  consequence,  it  never  lH*c«ime  .it  an\  tune  .in 
ifnpr^tant  avenue  for  commerce,  and  besides  r.itts,  hIh*  h  could 
Up  ft'iLitrd  down  to  a  certain  distance,  the  onl\  me-ins  o(  tom 
n.r.urati'^  c%*er  used  were  wicker  baskets  <  o.itt-<i  ualiin  .ind 
•  \UtM\  With  bitumen,  or  some  form  of  x  primitive  f(*rr\  Ua 
piA^wng  from  one  shore  to  another. 
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An  entirely  different  stream  is  the  Tigris  —  a  corrupted  form 
of  *  Idiklat'  It  is  only  1 146  miles  in  length,  and  is  marked,  as 
the  native  name  indicates,  by  the  '  swiftness '  of  its  flow.  Start- 
ing, like  the  Euphrates,  in  the  rugged  regions  of  Armenia, 
it  continues'  its  course  through  mountain  clefts  for  a  longer 
period,  and  joined  at  frequent  intervals  by  tributaries,  both 
before  it  merges  into  the  plain  and  after  doing  so,  the  volume 
of  its  waters  is  steadily  increased.  Even  when  it  approaches 
the  alluvial  soil  of  the  south,  it  does  not  lose  its  character  until 
well  advanced  in  its  course  to  the  gulf.  Advancing  towards 
the  Euphrates  and  again  receding  from  it,  it  at  last  joins  the 
latter  at  Koma,  and  together  they  pour  their  waters  through 
the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  great  ocean.  It  is  navigable  from 
Diabekr  in  the  north,  for  its  entire  length.  Large  rafts  may 
be  floated  down  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  and  Basra,  and  even 
small  steamers  have  ascended  as  far  north  as  Nimrud.  The 
Tigris,  then,  in  contrast  to  the  Euphrates,  is  the  avenue  of 
commerce  for  Mesopotamia,  forming  the  connecting  bond 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  —  Egypt,  India, 
and  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
imperfect  character  of  the  means  of  transportation  in  ancient 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  modem  times,  the  voyage  up  the  stream 
was  impracticable.  The  rafts,  resting  on  inflated  bags  of  goat 
or  sheep  skin,  can  make  no  headway  against  the  rapid  stream, 
and  so,  upon  reaching  Baghdad  or  Basra,  they  are  broken  up, 
and  the  bags  sent  back  by  the  shore  route  to  the  north. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  two  rivers  is  paralleled  by  the 
traits  distinguishing  Upper  from  Lower  Mesopotamia.  Shut 
off  to  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  Armenian  range,  to 
the  northwest  by  the  Taurus,  Upper  Mesopotamia  retains, 
for  a  considerable  extent,  and  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  rugged  aspect.  The  Kurdish  Qiountains  run  close  to  the 
Tigris'  bed  for  some  distance  below  Mosul,  while  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  proper,  small  ranges  and  promontories 
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itrctch  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Taurus  chain,  well  on  towards 
M«»su1 

Itrlow  Mosul,  the  region  begins  to  change  its  character. 
I  he  mountains  cease,  the  plain  begins,  the  soil  becomes  alluvial 
and  through  the  regular  overflow  of  the  two  rivers  in  the  rainy 
«(eav>n.  develops  an  astounding  fertility.  This  overflow  begins, 
in  the  case  of  the  Tigris,  early  in  March,  reaches  its  height  in 
May.  and  ceases  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  overflow  of 
the  Kuphrates  extends  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  begin- 
nini;  of  |une,  but  September  is  reached  before  the  river  resumes 
Its  natural  state.  Not  only  does  the  overflow  of  the  Fluphrates 
thus  extend  over  a  longer  period,  but  it  oversteps  its  banks  with 
{greater  violence  than  does  the  Tigris,  so  that  as  far  north  as  the 
luncturc  with  the  Khabur,  and  still  more  so  in  the  south,  the 
crtuntf)  to  both  sides  is  flooded,  until  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  sea.  Through  the  violence  of  these  overflows, 
chinj:e%  conMantly  occur  in  the  course  that  the  river  takes,  so 
!♦.  i!  ;>!ice^  which  in  ancient  times  stood  on  its  banks  are  to-day 
r»r '  \^\\  frrtm  the  main  river-lK'd.  Another  important  change 
\'.  ^.  ..thrrn  liabylonia  is  the  constant  accretion  of  soil,  due  to 
f*^»  <*r;^»sit*  from  the  Persian  (Julf. 

I>  »*  in<  rea^e  proceedin;;  on  an  average  of  alxiut  one  mile  in 
•**\    \rxz^    h.is   brought    it   about    that  the  two  rivrrs  tcxlay. 

•  v'-  .       f   passing  sep.ir.ite!y  into  the  (lulf.  unit<*  at  Korna 

^  rt  ^    \  srancr  still  from  the  entrance.      The  contrast  of  mmmios 

1  ,-••-  i!*",  as  may  l>e  im.iginec!,  in  rpjx'r  Mev)potamia  than  in 

"'  V.    :fh       The  winters   are  cold,  with   snowfalls  that  rnay  last 

*  •  •*  .'fa!  months,  but  with   the  Iwjjmning  of   the  <lry  s«Ms<in. 

•  M  »\     a  tr^ipic  al  heat  sets  in  which   lasts   until  the  he;^mning 
'    S    ■.•■fTt!»rr.  when   the   rain   l»egins       Assyria   pri»|Mr.  that  is, 

••-r  •'-^?*'rn  sidr  of  Mes4»|¥ftamia,  is  more  atfr<  ted  l»\  the 
-  ••if.  rangrs  th.in  th«-  uest  In  the  Fuphratrs  N'.illiv.  the 
•'  :'       -f «n2    'he   dry    s«  .i\<.p.  ff«»m    alniut    Mav   till    Nnvt  nilwr^ 

•  •*f     f..f    «irrk%.   and   r^t-n    months,    no  (loud    is   to   Ik'   s4-en, 
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beggars  description  ;  but  strange  enough,  the  Arabs  who  dwell 
there  at  present,  while  enduring  the  heat  without  much  dis- 
comfort, are  severely  affected  by  a  winter  temperature  that  for 
Europeans  and  Americans  is  exhilarating  in  its  influence. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  Euphrates 
is,  par  excellence^  the  river  of  Southern  Mesopotamia  or  Baby- 
lonia, while  the  Tigris  may  be  regarded  as  the  river  of  Assyria. 
It  was  the  Euphrates  that  made  possible  the  high  degree  of 
culture,  that  was  reached  in  the  south.  Through  tlie  very 
intense  heat  of  the  dry  season,  the  soil  developed  a  fertility 
that  reduced  human  labor  to  a  minimum.  The  return  for 
sowing  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  notably  wheat,  corn,  barley,  is 
calculated,  on  an  average,  to  be  five  hundred-fold,  while  the 
date  palm  flourishes  with  scarcely  any  cultivation  at  all. 
Sustenance  being  thus  provided  for  with  little  effort,  it  needed 
only  a  certain  care  in  protecting  oneself  from  damage  through 
the  too  abundant  overflow,  to  enable  the  population  to  find  that 
ease  of  existence,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  culture. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  erection  of  dikes,  and  by  direct- 
ing the  waters  through  channels  into  the  fields. 

Assyria,  more  rugged  in  character,  did  not  enjoy  the  same 
advantages.  Its  culture,  therefore,  not  only  arose  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  Babylonia,  but  was  a  direct  importation 
from  the  south.  It  was  due  to  the  natural  extension  of  the 
civilization  that  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  the  existence 
of  the  two  empires  to  be  central  in  the  south.  But  when  once 
Assyria  was  included  in  the  circle  of  Babylonian  culture,  the 
greater  effort  required  in  forcing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
soil,  produced  a  greater  variety  in  the  return.  Besides  com, 
wheat  and  rice,  the  olive,  banana  and  fig  tree,  mulberry  and 
vine  were  cultivated,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges 
furnished  an  abundance  of  building  material  —  wood  and  lime- 
stone —  that  was  lacking  in  the  south.  The  fertility  of  Assyria 
proper,  again,  not  being  dependent  on  the  overflow  of  the  Tigris, 
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proved  to  be  of  greater  endurance.  With  the  neglect  of  the 
inigatioci  S3rstefn,  Babylonia  became  a  mere  waste,  and  the 
same  river  that  was  the  cause  of  its  prosperity  became  the  foe 
that,  more  effectually  than  any  human  power,  contributed  to 
tlie  ruin  and  the  general  desolation  that  marks  the  greater 
part  ol  the  Euphrates  Valley  at  the  present  time.  Assyria 
oodttnued  to  play  a  part  in  history  long  after  its  ancient  glory 
had  departed*  and  to  this  day  enjoys  a  far  greater  activity,  and 
is  ol  ooosiderable  more  significance  than  the  south. 

II. 

la  so  far  as  natural  surroundings  affect  the  character  of  two 
peoples  belonging  to  the  same  race,  the  Assyrians  present  that 
contrast  to  the  Ilabylonians  which  one  may  cx|K*ct  from  the 
ddferences,  just  set  forth,  between  thr  two  districts.  The 
former  were  rugged,  more  warlike,  and  uhen  they  acquired 
power,  used  it  in  the  |>erfection  of  thoir  military  stit*n(;th ,  the 
Lattef.  while  not  lacking  in  the  ambition  to  extend  tlieir  dominion, 
\et,  oo  the  whole,  presented  a  more  |km(  efiil  .iN|>ect  that  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  commerce  ami  industrial  .itts  Moth,  how- 
orr.  have  %erv  manv  more  traits  in  lomnioii  th  m  ihev  have 
\\  of  distinction  Ihev  hotli  hfioiii:  tii*t  only  to  the 
iitK  race,  but  to  the  same  hraiuh  id  tht*  xmk-  rresent 
..njf  thr  same  physical  featuri's.  ihr  lanmi.ii:«>  >|»okfrj  l»\  them 
arc  identical,  barring  diHerences  th.it  do  not  ii\\.i\s  rise  to 
the  degree  of  dialectical  variations.  an<l  .irtci  t  (h:'rt\  the  pro 
r.uncLatM>n  of  certain  ((»nvin.ints  \t  \\ ti.it  iiinr  the  ilaby 
>ir..a£%  and  Assyrians  settled  in  tin-  distri«t  \\\  uh;th  we  find 
them,  whence  they  c  amr,  and  wht-thci  th<-  I  u)»l>r  iti  n  \  .ilU-y  or 
the  ryKthern  I  i;iris  distm  t  was  th»-  lust  in  |.,  Hittli*!.  are 
'^'ji^sri  ins  that  <  inrioc.  in  iht-  |»r«  •.•!»!  i  iti  ■{  »  ••  -.^ '•  **..*••.  I»e 
\T,S-mr*r\\  A\  t'»  the  t  lUf-  of  tl.t  ir  .«;:i«!iMnt  "..  I  ^'.  d«;^r<t 
A    i.i«:tu/e    that    thr    i-uphrati^    \  .ili<  v      I.  .u  .     .!    ti;<     tailiest 
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period  known  to  us,  —  about  4000  B.C.,  —  and  the  indigenous 
character  of  this  culture,  points  to  very  old  settlement,  and 
makes  it  easier  to  err  on  the  side  of  not  going  back  far  enough, 
than  on  the  side  of  going  too  far.  Again,  while,  as  has  been 
several  times  intimated,  the  culture  in  the  south  is  older  than 
that  of  the  north,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Babylonia  antedates  that  of  Assyria.  The  answer  to 
this  question  would  depend  upon  the  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Semites.^  The  probabilities, 
however,  are  in  favor  of  assuming  a  movement  of  population, 
as  of  culture,  froni  the  south  to  the  north.  At  all  events, 
the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  begins  with  the  former, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  justified  also  in  beginning  with 
that  phase  of  the  religion  for  which  we  have  the  earliest  records, 
—  the  Babylonian. 

III. 

At  the  very  outset  of  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Babylonians,  a  problem  confronts  us  of  primary  importance. 
Are  there  any  traces  of  other  settlers  besides  the  Semitic 
Babylonians  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley?  Those  who  cling  to  the  theory  of  a  non-Semitic  origin 
of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative.-  Sumerians  and  Akkadians  are  the  names 
given  to  these  non-Semitic  settlers  who  preceded  the  Baby- 
lonians in  the  control  of  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  names 
are  derived  from  the  terms  Sumer  and  Akkad,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in 
connection  with  the  titles  of  the  kings.  Unfortunately,  scholars 
are  not  a  unit  in  the  exact  location  of  the  districts  comprised 
by  these  names,  some  declaring  Sumer  to  be  in  the  north  and 

1  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  publication  by  Dr.  Hrinton  and  inyst'H.  The 
Cradle  of  the  Semites  (Philadelphia,  1S89),  in  which  the  various  views  as  to  this 
home  are  set  forth. 
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Akkad  in  the  sduth ;  others  favoring  the  reverse  position. 
The  l>alance  of  proof  rests  in  favor  of  the  former  supposition ; 
bMt  however  that  may  be,  Sumer  and  Aklcad  represent,  from 
a  certain  period  on,  a  general  designation  to  include  the  whole 
ol  Babylonia.  Professor  Hommel  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  in  the  types  found  on  statues  and  monuments  of  the  oldest 
period  of  Babylonian  history  —  the  monuments  coming  from 
the  mound  Telloh  —  we  have  actual  representations  of  these 
Sumenans,  who  are  thus  made  out  to  be  a  smooth-faced  race 
with  rather  prominent  cheek-bones,  round  faces,  and  shaven 
beads.'  He  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  highlands  lying  to  the 
east  of  Babylonia,  as  the  home  of  the  Sumerians,  whence  they 
m9^  their  way  into  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Unfortunately,  the 
ooscs  on  these  old  statues  are  mutilated,  and  with  such  an 
important  feature  missing,  anthropologists,  at  least,  are  unwill- 
ing to  pronounce  definitely  as  to  the  type  represented.  Again, 
loc^her  with  these  supposed  non-Semitic  types,  other  figures 
KA%*e  been  found  which,  as  Professor  Hommel  also  admits, 
\hKim  the  ordinary  Semitic  features.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  even  accepting  the  hypothesis  of  a  non-Semitic  type 
ctiMini:  in  liabylonia  at  this  time,  the  Semitic  settlers  are 
|uNt  at  old  as  the  supposed  Sumerians ;  and  since  it  is  admitted 
that  the  languaf^e  found  on  these  statues  and  figures  contains 
xmitic  constructums  and  .Semitic  words,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
haiardou%  to  f^ive  the  Sumerians  the  preference  over  the  Semites 
4ii  fif  as  the  period  of  settlement  and  ori|;in  of  the  Huphratean 
<  -.iturc  1%  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wr  are  not  warranted 
jn  C'-^mg  l^eyond  the  statement  that  all  evidence  |)oints  in  favor 
*i  a  |M>puiation  of  mixed  r.ices  in  the  Kuphrates  Valley  from  the 
rirt^^l  perKid  known  to  us.  No  {Kisitive  proof  is  forthcoming 
*hA:  "^jmer  and  Akkad  inrre  ever  employed  or  underst<Mid  in 
*-  k     thrf  vcns«-  than  .is  «;i'«f^ra|»hi(  .il  irrnis 


.jmJ%  \ym  i^hMIi  c  Unr«  %l»a*nS  thru  h^li  vff 
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This  one  safe  conclusion,  however,  that  the"  Semitic  settlers 
of  Babylonia  were  not  the  sole  occupants,  but  by  their  side 
dwelt  another  race,  or  possibly  a  variety  of  races,  possessing  • 
entirely  different  traits,  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  At 
various  times  the  non-Semitic  hordes  of  Elam  and  the  mouDtain 
districts  to  the  east  of  Babylonia  swept  over  the  valley,  and 
succeeded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  securing  a  firm 
foothold.  The  ease  with  which  these  conquerors  accommodated 
themselves  to  their  surroundinp,  continuing  the  fonn  of  gov- 
erBment  which  they  found  there,  making  but  slight  changes  in 
the  religious  practices,  can  best  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  mixture  of  different  races  in  the  valley 
had  brought  about  an  interchange  and  interlacing  of  traits 
which  resulted  in  the  approach  of  one  type  to  the  other. 
Again,  it  has  recently  been  made  probable  that  as  early  at 
least  as  zooo,  or  even  2500  b.c.,  Semitic  invaders  entering 
Babylonia  from  the  side  of  Arabia  drove  the  native  Babylonian 
rulers  from  the  throne ;  ^  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  inter- 
course between  Babylonia  and  distant  nations  to  the  northeast 
and  northwest  was  established,  which  left  its  traces  on  the 
political  and  social  conditions.  At  every  point  we  come  across 
evidence  of  this  composite  character  of  Babylonian  culture,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  may,  after  all,  resolve 
itself  into  the  proposition  that  the  contact  of  different  races 
gave  the  intellectual  impetus  which  is  the  first  condition  of  a 
forward  movement  in  civilization  \  and  while  it  is  possible  that, 
at  one  stage,  the  greater  share  in  the  movement  falls  to  the 
non-Semitic  contingent,  the  Semites  soon  obtained  the  intel- 
lectual ascendency,  and  so  absorbed  the  non-Semitic  elements 
as  to  give  to  the  culture  resulting  from  the  combination,  the 
homogeneous  character  it  presents  on  the  surface. 
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IV. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Babylonian  history  reaches  back 
to  the  period  of  about  4000  u.c.  At  that  time  we  find  the 
Euphrates  Valley  divided  into  a  series  of  states  or  principali- 
ties, parcelling  North  and  South  Babylonia  between  them. 
These  states  group  themselves  around  certain  cities.  In  fact, 
the  Babylonian  principalities  arise  from  the  extension  of  the 
ca>*s  juriMliction,  just  as  the  later  Babylonian  empire  is  naught 
but  the  enlargement,  on  a  greater  scale,  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Of  these  old  Babylonian  cities  the  most  noteworthy,  in  the 
south,  are  Krtdu,  Lagash,'  Ur,  Larsa,  Uruk,  Isin;  and  in  the 
aortli,  Agade,  Sippar,  Nippur,  Kutha,  and  Babylon.  The  rulers 
oi  these  oties  call  themselves  either  *king*  (literally  *  great 
»ao ')  or  '  governor,*  according  as  the  position  is  a  purely  in- 
dependent one,  or  one  of  subjection  to  a  more  powerful  chieftain. 
Thus  the  earliest  rulers  of  the  district  of  I^ash,  of  whom  we 
have  inscriptions  {(.  3200  R.i .)  have  the  title  of  *  king,'  but  a 
Urn  centuricTb  Utcr  I^igash  lost  its  independent  position  and 
it%  ruirr%  became  '  p^rtesis.'  m*.,  governors.  They  are  in  a 
(»  %:!)'»n  f»f  \.is>alaf;c.  a^  it  would  appear,  to  the  contempora- 
neous kin*:N  «»f  Ir.  though  this  does  not  hinder  ihem  from  en- 
C'SC'^'IC  i"  niiiitary  rx|Hiliti(>ris  against  FJam.  and  in  extensive 
twtlti.fk^  o|H-ratttins  Ihc  kings  of  Tr,  in  addition  to  their 
!  :.r  *\  kinjjs  o!  If,  are  styled  kings  of  Surner  and  Akk.ul. 
Vlf»r!fM-f  At  thi**  time,  Sunier  and  Akkad  included  the  ^hule 
A  K4S%;'»nia.  or,  as  sci-ms  more  likely,  only  the  southern  part, 
;«:  ^t!.irr  <  a^ .  Laj^ash  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
!h' ^-  "^ -i#; '  't  ii.<  If  lil!f  IN  to  Ik:  rr^.irdetl  as  more  than  an 
c-r;-ti*  \ntx^\  Xg^iin.  the  rulers  of  I'ruk  are  known  sunply  as 
t..-«^%  '4  \\x,\\  pi.fti(.  «hik'  those  <»(  Isin  uu orporate  in  their 
■'•  '  *    k  f.^sh  ;.   •  \*t    I  r    .IS   %*«  II   as   Surner  ainl   Akkad 

*   w   *»  •*    «■    ^*   'i-ttfU  ahxh  Irnirn  ik'*t*i  liihi    \    i    ,)  lhink«  «a«  thr  Litrt 
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For  this  early  period,  extending  from  about  4000  b.c.  to 
2300,  the  chronology  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Beyond  the  titles 
of  the  rulers  over  Babylonian  states,  there  are  but  few  safe 
indications  for  determining  the  succession  of  dynasties.  So 
much,  however,  is  now  certain,  — that  simultaneous  with  the 
governors  of  Lagash  and  the  older  kings  of  Ur,  there  was  an 
independent  state  in  Northern  Babylonia  with  its  seat  at  Agade. 
Indeed  the  history  of  this  state  can  now  be  traced  back 
six  centuries  beyond  that  of  Lagash.  Two  rulers  of  Agade, 
Naram-Sin  (c.  3800  b.c.)  and  Sargon  (or  to  give  his  fuller  name, 
Shargani-shar-ali  *),  are  the  earliest  rulers  as  yet  known.  These 
kings  of  Agade  extended  their  jurisdiction  as  far  north,  at 
least,  as  Nippur  on  the  one  side  and  Sippar  on  the  other. 
The  city  of  Babyhon  itself,  if  it  existed  at  this  period,  was 
therefore  included  within  the  territory  of  these  kings;  and  it 
follows  that  if  there  existed  rulers  of  Babylon  at  this  time, 
which  is  doubtful  (since  the  city  is  not  mentioned),  they  were 
in  the  same  position  of  dependency  upon  the  rulers  of  Agade 
as  the  '  governors '  of  Lagash  were  upon  some  greater  power. 
It  is  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  before 
this  era,  that  Babylon  comes  into  prominence. 

In  the  south,  as  already  intimated,  the  rulers  of  Lagash 
and  the  dynasty  of  Ur  are  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  further  excava- 
tions at  Mugheir  will  bring  to  light  the  names  of  older  kings, 
and  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  regarding  the  southern 
states,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  earlier  than  any  in  the  north. 
The  climax  in  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Ur,  the  period  when 

1  See  Hilprecht,  Old  liabylonian  Inscriptions^  \.  16-18.  Naram-Sin  signifies 
'  beloved  of  the  god  Sin  '  (the  moon-god) ;  Shargani-shar-ali  —  '  the  legitimate  king, 
king  of  the  city.'  The  excavations  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  cast  new 
light  upon  this  most  ancient  |KTiod  of  Babylonian  history.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nifjpiir  antedates  the  reign  of  Naram-Sin,  and  in  the  further 
publications  of  the  l-niversity,  we  may  look  for  material  which  will  enable  us  to  pass 
beyond  the  period  of  Sarg(»n. 
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tliey  exerted,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  sovereignty  over 
all  Sumer  and  Akkad  may  be  fixed  approximately  at  3000  b.c. 
How  Car  we  shall  be  able  to  go  beyond  that,  for  the  beginnings 
dL  this  state,  must,  for  the  present,  remain  doubtful,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  a  considerably  earlier  date;  and  it  may 
be  that  prior  to  Ur  and  Lagash  there  were  dynasties  estab- 
bfthcd  elsewhere,  —  at  Eridu,  perhaps,  —  the  existence  of  which 
wtll  be  revealed  by  future  discoveries.  An  independent  state 
with  its  seat  at  Uruk  follows  upon  the  culminating  period  of  the 
glory  of  Ur,  and  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  an  indication  that 
the  rulers  of  Ur  had  lost  their  control  over  the  whole  of  South- 
ern Babyiooia.  Istn,  whose  site  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  which  lay  probably  to  the  north  of  Uruk,  was  another 
poifticaJ  center.  Its  rulers,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  curiously 
assign  the  fourth  place  to  the  title  *  king  of  I  sin,'  giving  prece- 
cknce  to  their  control  over  Nippur,  Eridu,  and  Uruk.  We  may 
cncKlude  from  this,  that  at  the  time  when  Isin  extended  its 
%uprrmAcy.  the  greater  luster  attaching  to  the  old  towns  of 
S:;>puf  and  Uruk^  was  emphasized  by  the  precedence  given 
*j*  the^r  centers  over  Isin,  although  the   Isin  kings  are  only 

\h<phefd%*  and  'merciful  lords'  over  Nippur  and  Uruk.  and 
TtA  king%. 

\r  A  fub%c<{uent  period,  the  kings  of  Ur  appear  to  h.ive 
•-ji'.rd  thr  supremacy,  which  was  wrested  from  ihein  by  Km  , 
Av:  Thr  rulrrs  of  the  latter  acknowledge  their  dependence  ii|M»n 
•?vr   king%  of   Ur      This   so-called   second   dynasty  of    I'r   in 

vwlrs  Ni(>pur      The  kings  arc  proud  of  calling  themselves  the 

X^^'diins  of  the  temple  of   Ikl.in   Nippur,  nominated  to  the 

^*  r  h\  the  god  himself,  and  reviving  an  old  title  of  the  kin^s  of 

Kz^*'^,  sf  \ic  themselves  alMi  *  king  of  the  four  regions  '    Another 

^■»'-'i:^  :n  the  pf>litical  horoscope  is  reflected  in  the  Mil»|»«tion 
J  '■  r  •  .  1  district  whose  tenter  was  I«arsa.  not  f.ir  from  Ir.  and 
••';^rwfitrfj  hy  the  mound  Senkcrch.  There  are  t^o  km;:"*. 
Sitf  Kimman  iijf ,  light  of  Ramman)  and  Siniddina  <//*.  Mn 


^'' 


..••-  ■ '■...V  ;•'••■.••.*;.  .^  ;■  w  •    *. 
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judges),  who  call  themselves  guardians  of  Ur  and  kings  of 
Larsa;  showing  that  the  center  of  this  principality  was  Larsa, 
with  Ur  as  a  dependent  district  That  these  rulers  take  up 
the  dominion  once  held  by  the  kings  of  Ur  is  further  manifest 
in  the  additional  title  that  they  give  to  themselves,  as  *  kings  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,'  whereas  the  omission  of  the  title  *  king  of 
the  four  regions  '  indicates  apparently  the  exclusion  of  Agade 
and  Nippur;  and  with  these,  probably  North  Babylonia  in 
general,  from  their  supremacy.  The  power  of  Larsa  receives 
a  fatal  check  through  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elam- 
ites  {c.  2350  B.C.). 

These  variations  in  official  titles  are  a  reflection  of  the  natu- 
ral rivalry  existing  between  the  various  Babylonian  states,  which 
led  to  frequent  shiftings  in  the  political  situation.  Beyond  this, 
the  inscriptions  of  these  old  Babylonian  rulers,  being  ordinarily 
commemorative  of  the  dedication  to  a  deity,  of  some  temple 
or  other  construction  —  notably  canals  —  or  of  some  votive 
offering,  a  cone  or  tablet,  unfortunately  tell  us  little  of  the 
events  of  the  time.  Pending  the  discovery  of  more  complete 
annals,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  general  indications 
of  the  civilization  that  prevailed,  and  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  principalities  stood  to  one  another,  and  with  more  or  less 
doubtful  reconstructions  of  the  sequence  in  the  dynasties.  In 
all  of  this  period,  however,  the  division  between  North  and 
South  Babylonia  was  kept  tolerably  distinct,  even  though  oc- 
casionally, and  for  a  certain  period,  a  North  Babylonian  city, 
like  that  of  Agade  and  Nippur,  extended  its  jurisdiction  over 
a  section  bordering  on  the  south  and  vice  versa.  It  remained 
for  a  great  conqueror,  Hammurabi,  the  sixth  king  of  a  dynasty 
having  its  seat  in  the  city  of  Babylon  itself,  who  about  the  year 
2300  B.C.  succeeded  in  uniting  North  and  Sa«th  Babylonia 
under  one  rule.  With  him,  therefore,  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  begins.  Henceforth  the  supremacy 
of    the  city  of    Babylon  remains  undisputed,  and  the  other 
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• 

aacieni  centers,  losing  their  political  importance,  retain  their 
ugniikaiice  only  by  virtue  of  the  sanctuaries  exbting  there, 
to  which  pilgrimages  continued  to  be  made,  and  through  the 
commercial  activity  that,  upon  the  union  of  the  various  Baby- 
lonian districts,  set  in  with  increased  vigor. 

Attention  was  directed  a  few  years  ago  by  Pognon  and  Sayce 
to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Hammurabi,  as  well  as  of  four 
kings  that  preceded  him,  and  of  a  number  that  followed,  are 
not  i)ab3rlonian.  Sayce  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
Arabic  and  Prolesaor  Hommel  has  recently  reenforced  the 
position  of  Sayce  by  showing  the  close  resemblance  existing 
between  these  names  and  those  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Southern  Arabia.'  While  no  evidence  has  as  yet  been  found 
to  warrant  us  in  carrying  back  the  existence  of  the  Minean 
empire  in  Southern  Arabia  beyond  1 500  b.c.,  still  since  at  this 
ptf  KxL  this  empire  appears  in  a  high  state  of  culture,  with 
commercial  intercourse  established  between  it  and  Egypt,  as 
vitII  as  Palestine,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Hommel  that 
hab^Umia  was  mvaded  about  2500  B.C.  by  an  Arabic-speaking 
pre 'pur  ts  to  be  seriously  considered.  Hlam,  as  we  have  seen, 
«A\  crmMantly  threatening  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and  shortly 
\if\t*xt  ff  jmrnufabi's  appearance,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
r    *.hr  <i\na>ty  of  l^rsa.      It  now  appears  that  the  inhabitants 

•  >(  thr  F^phrates  Valley  were  also  threatened  by  an  enemy 
.  mXx^rA  vrjmewhere  m  the  southwest.  Though  Hommers  hypo- 
:5^^.%  still  needs  confirmation,  and  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
ff^rtStrtrd  by  future  researches,  still  so  much  seems  certain  that 
'fv  t^rxx  union  of  the  Babylonian  states  and  the  supremacy  of 
th^  ( it>  *A  Babylon  itself  was  achieved  not  by  liabylonians  but 
^k  t«<fri;:ner%  wfv>  entered  Babylonia  from  its  western  (or  south- 

•  •  .'rfn  side  The  dynasty  of  which  Hammurabi  \s  the  chief 
frj  fe^cntJtivf  comes  to  .in  end  <   jio<>,  and  is  followed  by  an- 
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Other  known  as  Shish-Kha/  whose  rulers  likewise  appear  to  be 
foreigners;  and  when  thi^  dynasty  finally  disappears  after  a 
rule  of  almost  four  centuries,  Babylonia  is  once  more  con- 
quered by  a  people  coming  from  the  northern  parts  of  Elam 
and  who  are  known  as  the  Cassites.*  These  Cassites,  of  whose 
origin,  character,  and  language  but  little  is  known  as  yet,  ruled 
over  Babylonia  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  576  years ;  but 
adapting  themselves  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country, 
their  presence  did  not  interfere  with  the  normal  progress  of 
culture  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  We  may  therefore  embrace 
the  period  of  Hammurabi  and  his  successors,  down  through 
the  rule  of  the  Cassite  kings,  under  one  head.  It  is  a  period 
marked  by  the  steady  growth  of  culture,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  erection  of  temples,  in  the  construction  of  canals,  and  in.the 
expansion  of  commerce.  Active  relationships  were  maintained 
between  Babylonia  and  distant  Egypt. 

This  movement  did  not  suffer  an  interruption  through  the 
invasion  of  the  Cassites.  Though  Nippur,  rather  than  Babylon, 
appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  city  of  the  dynasty,  the  course 
of  civilization  flows  on  uninterruptedly,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
growing  complications  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  due  to 
the  steady  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that  decided 
changes  begin  to  take  place. 

About  1500  B.C.  the  first  traces  of  relationship  between 
Babylonia  and  the  northern  Mesopotamian  power,  Assyria, 
appear.  These  relations  were  at  first  of  a  friendly  character, 
but  it  is  not  long  before  the  growing  strength  of  Assyria 
becomes  a  serious  menace  to  Babylonia.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Assyrian  arms  advance  ujjon  the  city  of 
Babylon.     For  some  decades,  Babylon  remains  in  subjection  to 

*  For  various  views  regarding  the  name  and  character  of  this  dynasty  see  Winck- 
Icr.  Geschichte,  pp.  f);,  68,  328  ;  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca,  pp.  25-28,  102,  103  ;  Winckler, 
A  It  or  tent  all  H  he  Forschunt;en^  iii.  275-277,  and  Roger,  Outlitus,  32,  note. 

•^  See  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der  Kossaer. 
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Amym,  mud  mltbough  she  regains  her  independence  once 
■Mre*  mud  even  m  fmir  measure  of  her  former  glory,  the  power 
of  the  Cmsftites  is  broken.  Internal  dissensions  add  to  the 
difBcuhies  d  the  situation  and  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cmm»tes(ii5i  m.c.).  Native  Babylonians  once  more  occupy 
the  throne,  who,  although  able  to  check  the  danger  still  threat- 
entiig  ffom  EUm,  cannot  resist  the  strong  arms  of  Assyria. 
At  the  doie  ol  the  twelfth  century  Tiglathpileser  I.  secures  a 
firm  bold  upoo  Babylonia,  which  now  sinks  to  the  position  of  a 
depeodeacy  upoo  the  Assyrian  kings. 


In  oottlrmst  to  Babylonia,  which  is  from  the  start  stamped 
ms  a  cmlixtng  power,  Assyria,  from  its  rise  till  its  fall,  is 
a  military  empire,  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  its 
in  the  enlargement  of  power  and  in  incessant  warfare. 
Its  history  may  be  traced  back  to  about  1800  n.c .,  when  its 
nden,  with  their  scat  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ashur.  fust  t>egin 
to  nuke  their  presence  felt.  The  extension  of  their  |X)wer  pro- 
ceeds, as  in  Babylonia,  from  the  growini;  im|xirtancc*  of  the 
central  city,  and  soon  embraces  all  of  Assyria  |)rop<>r.  They 
pais  on  into  the  mountain  regions  to  the  east.  w\k\  .uiv.iiu 
lai:  to  the  west,  they  encounter  the  vij»oroiis  (orrrs  of  K4:ypt. 
whose  Asiatic  campaif^ns  ticgin  alniut  the  s.itne  titiu*  .is  the 
rt«e  ol  Assjrna.  'Ilie  i*l^yptians.  atn'tted  by  thr  Mittitrs  thr 
po>Mc:siors  of  the  MronghoUis  on  the  Orontes  siicirssfulK 
check  the  growth  of  Assyria  on  this  sitle.  at  Irast  t<u  .1  |M*ri(Mi 
ol  tereral  centuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  \ss\fi.in  kinj: 
galherm  strength  erKMigh  to  make  an  attack  ii^xm  h.ih\  Ionia 

The  conflict,  once  l>cKun.  continues,  as  has  Iwen  iiwlu  ated. 
with  varying  fortunei^  <  >cf  asional  hr(*athin;:  s|x-lis  .iri  liriMit^ht 
about  by  a  temfMirary  agreement  (»f  |H' k  «*  )m  tw««  n  the  tvfto 
f^iptrea,   until    at    the    end    of    the    twelfth   ct-titiirv.    Assyria. 


'■■V' 


■  >   ■    y-    -1     ■■■■.  r.^:>  ■■'..::  -V-  .^   . 
'■  ,r-  ■•■■■•■     ■     ■••  ''v  ?■  ;  "■-  •     •'•- 
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under  Tiglathpileser  I.,  secures  control  over  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Her  kings  add  to  their  long  list  of  titles  that  of 
'ruler  of  Babylonia.'  They  either  take  the  government  of 
the  south  into  their  hands  or  exercise  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing a  "governor  of  their  choice  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  From  this  time  on,  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  may  be  viewed  under  a  single  aspect.  The 
third  period  of  Babylonian  history  —  the  second  of  Assyrian 
history  —  thus  begins  about  iioo  b.c.,  and  continues  till  the 
fall  of  Assyria  in  the  year  606  B.C.  These  five  centuries 
represent  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  the  united  Mesopotamian 
empire.  During  this  time,  Assyria  rises  to  the  height  of  an 
all-embracing  power.  With  far  greater  success  than  Egypt,  she 
securely  established  her  sovereignty  over  the  lands  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  After  severe  struggles,  the  Hittites 
are  overcome,  the  names  of  their  strongholds  on  the  Orontes 
changed,  in  order  to  emphasize  their  complete  possession  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  principalities  of  Northern  Syria  become 
tributary  to  Assyria.  Phoenicia  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  are 
conquered,  while  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  purchases  a 
mere  shadow  of  independence  by  complete  submission  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  great  and  irresistible  monarchy. 
Far  to  the  northeast  Assyria  extends  her  sway,  while  Baby- 
lonia, though  occasionally  aroused  to  a  resistance  of  the 
tyrannical  bonds  laid  upon  her,  only  to  be  still  further  weak- 
ened, retains  a  distinctive  existence  chiefly  in  name.  The 
culture  of  the  south  is  the  heritage  bequeathed  by  old  Baby- 
lonia to  the  north.  Babylonian  temples  become  the  models 
for  Assyrian  architecture.  The  literary  treasures  in  the 
archives  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  south  are  copied  by  the 
scribes  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
latter.  Meanwhile,  the  capitol  of  Assyria  moves  towards  the 
north.  Ashur  gives  way  under  the  glorious  reign  of  Ashur- 
nasirbal  to  Calah,  which  becomes  the  capitol  in  the  year  880  b.c.  ; 
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and  CaUK,  in  turn,  yields  to  Nineveh,  which  becomes,  from 
the  time  of  TtgUthpileser  II.,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  center  of  the  great  kingdom.  Under  Ashurbana* 
baL.  who  rules  from  668  to  636  a.c.,  the  climax  of  Assyrian 
power  ts  reached.  He  carries  his  arms  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  succeeds  in  realizing  the  dreams  of  his  ancestors  of  a 
direct  control  over  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  A  patron  of  science 
and  literature,  as  so  many  great  conquerors,  Ashurbanabal  sue- 
cred«  in  making  Nineveh  a  literary  as  well  as  a  military  center. 
A  vast  collection  of  the  cuneiform  literature  of  Babylonia  is 
gathered  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  as  he  is  at 
constant  pains  to  tell  us.  The  dty  is  further  embellished  with 
magnificent  structures,  and  on  every  side  he  establishes  his 
toveretgnty  with  such  force,  that  the  might  of  Assyria  appears 
invincible.  The  fatal  blow,  dealt  with  a  suddenness  that 
remains  a  mystery,  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
great  ncn-ement  ol  wild  northern  hordes,  rather  vaguely  known 
x\  thr  rimmerians  and  Scythians,  and  advancing  towards  the 
v.uth.  ^et  in  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ashurbanabal,  and 
crratrtj  f^rcat  political  disturbances.  The  vast  number  of 
iKrw  hordr%.  their  muscular  strength,  and  their  unrestrained 
(r-j^'tv.  madr  them  a  foe  which  Assyria  found  as  hard  to 
«:tv stand,  as  komr  lh<*  approach  of  the  Vand.ils  and  (toths. 
I  r  #-  viunrs  for  our  knowledjjr  of  the  last  d.iys  of  th«'  Assyrian 
•--:  '••  x\r  n«it  suffu  irnt  to  cn.ihlr  us  to  jjrasp  the  details,  but 
r  :«<rrtain  that  thr  siir<  rssf ul  attempt  of  the  Babylonians  to 
!,*•'.«  nrt  thr  Assyrian  yoke  almost  immrdiatrly  after  Ashur- 
^A.'-.afial  \  death,  was  a  symptom  of  the  rav.i^es  whu  h  vhe  hordes 
mi'l*-  in  rrduiin;:  the  vitality  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Her 
<*•%  r>«rw^i  fresh  courage  frf»m  the  siMcess  that  crowned  the 
r*"!  .  !  «.|  luliyt"nia  The  Mecles,  a  formidable  nation  to  the 
^h\*  f  \%svrn.  .ind  whw  h  h.id  «»lten  «  i«»smmI  arms  with  the 
\\^-. r.anv.  rnterrd  mto  ( ombin.ition  Mith  lUbylonia.  .ind  the 
;•'<  making   srvrral  unitefl   asviults  u|M>n   Nineveh,  under  the 


>    V- 
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leadership  of  Kyaxares,  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance.  The  city  was  captured  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
With  the  fall  of  Assyria,  a  feeling  of  relief  passed  over  the 
entire  eastern  world.  A  great  danger,  threatening  to  extinguish 
the  independence  of  all  of  the  then  known  nations  of  the  globe, 
was  averted.  The  Hebrew  prophets  living  at  the  time  of  this 
downfall,  voice  the  general  rejoicing  that  ensued  when  they 
declared,  that  even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  leaped  for  joy. 
The  province  of  Assyria  proper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Medes,  but  Babylonia,  with  her  independence  established  on 
a  firm  footing,  was  the  real  heir  of  Assyria's  spirit.  Her  most 
glorious  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar  H.  (604-561  b.c.),  seems 
to  have  dreamed  of  gaining  for  Babylon  the  position,  once  held 
by  Nineveh,  of  mistress  of  the  world.  Taking  Ashurbanabal  as 
his  model,  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  west,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and,  passing  on  to  Egypt,  strove  to  secure 
for  Babylon,  the  supremacy  exercised  there  for  a  short  time  by 
Assyrian  monarchs.  In  addition  to  his  military  campaigns, 
however,  he  also  appears  in  the  light  of  a  great  builder,  enlar- 
ging and  beautifying  the  temples  of  Babylonia,  erecting  new 
ones  in  the  various  cities  of  his  realm,  strengthening  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  adorning  the  capital  with  embankment  works  and 
other  improvements,  that  gave  it  a  permanent  place  in  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  world  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  universe. 

The  glory  of  this  second  Babylonian  empire  was  of  short 
duration.  Its  vaulting  ambition  appears  to  have  overleaped 
itself.  Realizing  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  ideal  of  a  world 
monarchy,  the  fall  was  as  sudden  as  its  rise  was  unexpected. 
Internal  dissensions  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  hoUowness 
of  the  state.  Nebuchadnezzar's  son  was  murdered  in  560  B.C., 
within  two  years  after  reaching  the  throne,  by  his  own  brother- 
in-law,  Neriglissar ;  and  the  latter  dying  after  a  reign  of  only 
four  years,  his  infant  child  was  put  out  of  the  way  and  Nabon- 
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oedos^  a  oigh  officer  of  the  state,  but  without  royal  prerogative, 
mounted  the  throne.  In  the  year  550  news  reached  llabylon 
that  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Anzan,  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Median  empire,  capturing  its  king,  Astyages,  and  joining  Media 
to  his  own  district,  lie  founded  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Persian  empire. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Mcdes  gave  Cyrus  control  over  Assyria, 
and  It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  gaze  should  be  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Babylonia.  Nabonnedos  recognized  the  danger, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  resistance  to  the 
Persian  arms  were  of  no  avail.  Civil  disturbances  divided  the 
Babylonians.  The  cohesion  between  the  various  districts  was 
loosened,  and  within  the  city  of  Babylon  itself,  a  party  arose 
aniagoQistic  to  Nabonnedos,  who  in  their  short-sightedness 
hailed  the  advance  of  Cyrus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Babylon  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persian  conqueror.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  539  Cyrus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
mx\  rccei\ed  with  such  manifestations  of  joy  by  the  |>opulace,  as 
t'l  make  one  almost  fiir^ct  that  with  his  entrance,  the  end  of  a 
i:rra!  empire  had  <om«v  r<»liiically  and  religiously,  the  history 
'4.  luhvl<»nta  ami  Ansxtii  lirinmales  \%iih  the  advent  <»f  Cyrus; 
mil  thi%  despite  th<   la<  I  th.it  it  was  Ins  policy  to  leave  the  state 

.f  affairs,  incluthn;:  ftli^Kius  iihst-rvanccs.  as  far  as  jKissihIr, 
un<i.vturl>rd  .\  new  spint  had.  howfvrr,  (cmic  int<i  the  land 
•  >*h  him  I  hr  i»tti<  i.il  rili;^i«»fi  of  \\\v  state  was  that  practiced 
*.%  «  \Tu\  ami  his  |>rf-({«M  I'ssois  in  their  native  land  The 
•-^vrnt.ii  d'Ktnnes  o!  the  reliijion.  (oinmonly  known  as  Maz- 
j'-.iknj  «#r  /i>roastri  injNin.  |>res<nted  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
•i«-  ^s  that  stiii  \%(  ri  currini  111  }'..il)\  l*»nia.  ami  it  was  inevit- 
%*',r  that  with  the  int!«i\  *A  new    ideas,  the  further  development 

•  »»**•%  ■f.nn  Hofshjfi  v^  IS  tut  shc»ri  The  resjHM  t  paul  liy 
«  .•■>-*.  to  the  r..iii\ i«i*u.ut  ;:«m1s  u  is  .\  mere  matter  of  |xili<v. 
■^r.  'f**-  r»  .^i.-us  fit*  <'.ii!inni.l  to  Im*  pra(ti<e«l  as  of  ol<|  \x\ 
lu'iM«nia   arul    A>^\iii  l«»r  .1  Ion*,:  tune,  and  when   the   religion 
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finally  disappeared,  under  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  it  left  its  traces  in  the  popular 
superstitions  and  in  the  ineradicable  traditions  that  survived. 
But  so  far  .as  the  history  of  this  religion  is  concerned,  it 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  downfall  of  the  second  Babylonian 
empire. 


The  period,  then,  to  be  covered  by  a  treatment  of  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  extends  over  the 
long  interval  between  about  4000  b.c.  and  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  development  of  this  religion  follows  closely 
the  course  of  civilization  and  of  history  in  the  territory  under 
consideration.  The  twofold  division,  accordingly,  into  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  is  the  one  that  suggests  itself  also  for  the 
religion.  The  beginning,  as  is  evident  from  the  historical 
sketch  given,  must  be  made  with  Babylonia.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  while  the  rites  there  and  in  Assyria  are  much  the  same, 
the  characters  of  the  gods  as  they  developed  in  the  south 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  north  ;  and,  again,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  Assyrian  influence  manifest  in  the 
second  Babylonian  empire  should  give  to  the  religion  of  the 
south  at  this  time,  some  aspects  which  were  absent  during  the 
days  of  the  old  Babylonian  empire.  In  Babylonia,  again,  the 
political  changes  form  the  basis  for  the  transformation  to  be 
observed  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  deities  at  different 
periods ;  and  the  same  general  remark  applies  to  the  deities 
peculiar  to  Assyria,  who  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  division  of  the  subject  which  thus  forces  itself  upon  us 
is  twofold,  (1)  geographical,  and  (2)  historical. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  treat  first  of  the  beliefs  and  pan- 
theon developed  durin<;  the  first  two  periods  of  Babylonian 
history,    down    to    the    practical    conquest    of    Babylonia    by 
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Assyria.  Then,  turning  to  Assyria,  the  traits  of  the  pantheon 
peculiar  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  will  be  set  forth.  In  the  third 
place,  the  history  of  the  religion  will  be  traced  in  Babylonia 
during  the  union  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  empire;  and, 
lastly,  the  new  phases  of  that  religion  which  appeared  in  the 
days  ol  the  second  Babylonian  empire.  Turning  after  this  to 
other  aspects  of  the  religion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  religious 
rites  were  only  to  a  small  degree  influenced  by  political  changes, 
while  the  literature  and  religious  art  are  almost  exclusively 
producu  of  Babylonia.  In  treating  of  these  subjects,  accord- 
ingly, no  geographical  divisions  are  called  for.  In  setting  forth 
tbetr  chief  features. 

The  general  estimate  to  be  given  at  the  dose  of  the  volume 
Will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  between 
the  Babylonian- Assyrian  religion  and  other  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  foreign  in- 
fluences may  be  detected  in  it,  as  well  as  ascertaining  the 
inriumcr  it  exerted  upon  others. 


CHAPTER   III. 

GENERAL  TRAITS  OF  THE  OLD  BABYLONIAN  PANTHEON. 

The  Babylonian  religion  in  the  oldest  form  known  to  us 
may  best  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  local  and  nature  cults. 
Starting  with  that  phase  of  religious  beliefs  known  as  Animism, 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  practically  universal  in 
primitive  society,  the  Babylonians,  from  ascribing  life  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  to  trees,  stones,  and  plants,  as  well  as  to 
such  natural  events,  as  storm,  rain,  and  wind,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  great  luminaries  and  to  the  stars — would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  led  to  invoke  an  infinite  number  of  spirits  who 
were  supposed  to  be,  in  some  way  the  embodiment  of  the  life 
that  manifested  itself  in  such  diverse  manners ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  tendency  would  be  restricted  by  the 
experience  which  would  point  to  certain  spirits,  as  exercising  a 
more  decisive  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  man  than  others. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  water,  and  of  such 
natural  phenomena  as  rain,  wind,  and  storms,  with  their  accom- 
paniment of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  against  the  countless 
sprites  believed  to  be  lurking  everywhere.  The  latter,  however, 
would  not  for  this  reason  be  ignored  altogether.  Since  every- 
thing was  endowed  with  life,  there  was  not  only  a  spirit  of  the 
tree  which  produced  the  fruit,  but  there  were  spirits  in  every 
field.  To  them  the  ground  belonged,  and  upon  their  mercy 
depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the  produce.  To  secure  the 
favor  of  the  rain  and  the  sun  was  not  sufficient  to  the  agricul- 
turist ;  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
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labors.  Again,  when  through  association,  the  group  of  arable 
pkits  grew  into  a  hamlet,  and  then  through  continued  growth 
into  a  town,  the  latter,  regarded  as  a  unit  by  virtue  of  its 
political  organization  under  a  chief  ruler,  would  necessarily  be 
supposed  to  have  some  special  power  presiding  over  its  desti- 
nies, protecting  it  from  danger,  and  ready  to  defend  the  rights 
and  pnvileges  of  those  who  stood  immediately  under  its  juris- 
diction. Each  Ilabylonian  city,  large  or  small,  would  in  this 
way  obtain  a  deity  devoted  to  its  welfare,  and  as  the  city  grew 
tn  extent^  absorbing  perhaps  others  lying  about,  and  advancing 
in  thM  way  to  the  dignity  of  a  district,  the  city's  god  would 
correspondingly  increase  his  jurisdiction.  As  it  encroached 
upcjn  the  domain  of  other  local  deities,  it  would  by  conquest 
annihilate  the  latter,  or  reduce  them  to  a  subservient  position, 
fhr  new  regime  would  be  expressed  by  making  the  conquered 
linty.  the  ^rvant  of  the  victorious,  or  the  two  might  be  viewed 
m  the  relation  of  father  to  son  ;  and  again,  in  the  event  of  a 
j--j*rful  jmal|;amation  of  two  cities  or  districts,  the  protecting 
:« tti«-\  mi^ht  join  hands  in  a  compact,  mirroring  the  partnership 
•r|»frv#-ntrd  by  the  conjugal  tic.  In  this  way,  there  arose  in 
!.i^\i*.n  jk  v^lfctuin,  as  it  were,  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  per- 
-    fi.fnl  !i#fics.   manifest   or  concealed,  that  at  one  time  may 

•  ^.«    t- »n   <»h|ecis  of    worship.       The   uniformity  of  the  spirit 

•  <  f  .1  »hn  !»  IS  ihf  ( har.u  tcristic  trail  of  priniilivc  Animism, 
.  ..•  »js  !'.  Ji  <iafcrrnti.ition  regulated  by  tht-  |>olitual  develop- 
•i.*fit  jnd  the  vkijI  growth  of  Babylonia.      The  more  im|>orlant 

•  t*  ,*  \\  forces  l>r<  anie  >J(h1s,  and  the  inferir»r  ones  were,  as  a 
.'^.'fi:    thmj;.    rele^jaled    to    the    secondary    |K)sition    of    mere 

;-,!rs  hkr  the  jinm,  in  Arabic  Ix'liefs  Only  in  the  case  of 
•*.'  /.iril:jn  spirit  of  .in  entire  city  or  district,  would  there 
r  \  .  •  xiA  v\%'T\  this  not  invariably  an  elevation  to  the 
^-•*:'  -.f  fli  i!>    in  thtpro|>rr  sense  of  the  wtiid.      In  many  cases, 

•  •♦  .r»  !h5N  ;:ii4r«lian  <leily  mijjht  Ik*  a  heavenly  InKly,  as  the 
rr  *»".    If  %».n  or  stars,  all   of   which   were   stip)H>sed  to  regulate 
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the  fate  of  mankind  or  some  force  of  nature,  as  the  rain  or  the 
storm ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  originally  the  case,  the  pro- 
tecting deity  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  identified 
with  one  of  the  forces  of  nature ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
simply  because  of  the  prominence  which  the  worship  of  the 
force  in  question  acquired  in  the  place.  As  a  consequence, 
the  mixture  of  local  and  nature  cults  is  so  complete  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is 
hard  in  many  cases  to  determine  whether  the  deity  which  is 
identified  with  a  certain  city  was  originally  a  mere  local  spirit 
watching  over  a  certain  restricted  territory,  or  a  personification 
of  a  natural  force  associated  in  some  way  with  a  certain  section 
of  Babylonia. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

BAiruMOAV  mma  psios  to  thb  days  op  hahmurabi. 

Wrm  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  turn,  as  the  first 
psrt  of  oor  subject,  to  a  consideration  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Babykmian  ^ods.  Our  main  sources  are  the  inscriptions  of 
Che  old  Babylonian  rulers,  above  referred  to.  These  are,  in 
OKMt  cases,  oi  a  dedicatory  character,  being  inscribed  on  statues, 
cylinders,  or  tablets,  placed  in  the  temples  or  on  objects  — 
oones,  knobs,  stones  —  presented  as  votive  'offerings  to  some 
god.  Besides  the  inscriptions  of  the  rulers,  we  have  those  of 
oHkisb  and  others.  Many  of  these  are  likewise  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  religious  worship. 

The  advantage  of  the  historical  texts  over  the  purely  religious 
ones  consists  in  their  being  dated,  either  accurately  or  approxi- 
mately For  this  reason,  the  former  mu^t  t>e  made  the  I>.im>  for 
a  rational  theory  of  the  development  of  the  liahylonian  pantheon 
through  the  various  pericHis  a)K>ve  instant ed.  The  d.it.i  fur- 
nished by  the  religious  texts  can  Ik:  introduced  <»nly.  as  they 
aicord  «ith  the  facts  revealed  by  the  histoiiial  insi  npiii>iis  in 
each  period 

Taking  up  the  group  of  inscriptions  pritK  to  tlu-  uiuon  «  t  the 
lialivlonian  States  under  Hammurabi,  /.4.,  prior  to  .*  v*'^  '-  '  •  ^'^* 
hnd  these  gods  mentionod  :  Itel,  Itelit,  Nin  khar  sa;;.  Ntft  ;;ir  su, 
aiv>  appearing  as  Shulgur,  Ilau,  («a  si':(M  du;:.  Ki,  Nm  i  ^al. 
N'rrgal,  Shamash,  appearing  alM>  under  the  foini  I'lti  \.  nt 
MaJkatu,  the  conMirt  of  Shamash,  Nannar  or  Sin.  Nana.  Xr^init. 
Ivhtar.  Innannaor  Ninnt,  Nina.  Nin  mar.  I>un  sha;:^a.  da!  ilnn. 
Anu.  \in  gish  xida,  Nin  m  a.  Nin  sliakh.  I.u^a)  Kind  a  i;.tl  Ins 
con«u€t  Nin*gul,  Dumuzi /u  aba,  NisaKa,  Ku«'>ant)i.  I  :^al 
erimatf';,  l>agan,  Ishum,  l-mu,  I'asag,  Ntnegal.  an«l   \.:.  ^al. 
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Regarding  these  names,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  read- 
ing, in  many  cases,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely  provisional. 
Written,  as  they  usually  are,  in  the  ideographic  "  style,"  the 
phonetic  reading  can  only  be  determined  when  the  deity  in 
question  can  be  identified  with  one,  whose  name  is  written  at 
some  place  phonetically,  or  when  the  ideographs  employed  are 
so  grouped  as  to  place  the  phonetic  reading  beyond  doubt. 
The  plan  to  be  followed  in  this  book  will  be  to  give  the 
ideographic  reading^  as  provisional  wherever  the  real  pronuncia- 
tion is  unknown  or  uncertain.  The  ideographic  designation  of 
a  deity  is  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  the  ideographs  them- 
selves frequently  reveal  the  character  of  the  god,  though  of 
course  the  additional  advantage  is  obvious  when  the  name 
appears  in  both  the  ideographic  and  the  phonetic  writing.  It 
will,  therefore,  form  part  of  a  delineation  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  to  interpret  the  picture,  as  it  were,  under  which  each 
deity  is  viewed. 


En-lil  or  Bel. 

Taking  up  the  gods  in  .the  order  named,  the  first  one,  Bel, 
is  also  the  one  who  appears  on  the  oldest  monuments  as  yet 
unearthed  —  the  inscriptions  of  Nippur.  His  name  is,  at  this 
time,  written  invariably  as  En-lil.  In  the  Babylonian  theology, 
he  is  '  the  lord  of  the  lower  world.*  He  represents,  as  it  were, 
the  unification  of  the  various  forces  whose  seat  and  sphere  of 
action  is  among  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  both  on  the 
surface  and  beneath,  for  the  term  '  lower  world  '  is  here  used  in 
contrast  to  the  upper  or  heavenly  world.  Such  a  conception 
manifestly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  abstract  thought,  and  it 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  either  the  deity  belongs  to 
an  advanced  stage  of  Babylonian  culture,  or  that  the  original 
view  of  the  deity  was  different  from  the  one  just  mentioned. 

1  Indicated  by  separating  the  syllables  composing  tlH:  name. 
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Hie  latter  b  the  case.  Primarily,  the  ideograph  L41  is  used  to 
destff^te  a '  demon '  in  general,  and  En-lil  is  therefore  the  'chief 
demon.'  Primitive  as  such  a  conception  is,  it  points  to  some 
system  ol  thought  that  transcends  primitive  Animism,  which  is 
charscteriied  rather  by  the  equality  accorded  to  all  spirits. 
The  antiquity  of  the  association  of  £n-lil  with  Nippur  justilies 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  before  us  a  local  deity  who, 
origmally  the  protecting  spirit  merely,  of  a  restricted  territory, 
acquires  the  position  ol  *  chief  demon '  as  the  town  of  Nippur 
grows  to  be  the  capitol  of  a  large  and  powerful  district  The 
fame  and  sanctity  ol  Nippur  survives  political  vicissitudes ;  and, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  Nippur  loses  political  prestige,  the 
great  deity  of  the  place  is  released  from  the  limitations  due  to 
his  local  origin  and  rises  to  the  still  higher  dignity  ol  a  great 
power  whose  domain  is  the  entire  habitable  universe.  As 
the  *  lord  of  the  lower  world,'  En-lii  is  contrasted  to  a  god  Anu, 
who  presides  over  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  age  of  Saigon 
I  ^Aoo  ii.( .),  in  whose  inscriptions  Kn-lil  already  occurs,  is  one 
of  considerable  culture,  as  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
lioMri»hing  condition  of  art,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
ot>^tion  against  the  assumption  that  even  at  this  early  period, 
a  !hrolo|;ical  system  should  have  been  evolved  which  gave  rise 
to  lirltef^  in  f^reat  powers  whose  dominion  embraces  the  *  upper* 
and  'lower'  worlds.  It  was  l>ecause  of  this  wide  scope  of 
hi%  power  that  he  became  known  as  Ikrl,  /./.,  the  lord  par 
fK^f/ifmr .  and  it  is  equally  natural  to  find  his  worship  spread 
u«rr  Che  whole  of  liabylonia.  In  the  south,  the  patron  deity  of 
I.ad:a%h  \\  designated  by  Oudca  as  '*  the  mighty  warrior  of 
\tf\,  '  %h«i«ing  the  supremacy  accorded  to  the  latter.  A  temple 
t-  \i\  111  at  I^agash,  and  kno^in  as  K-adda,  'house  of  the 
(j:her.  \*\  virtue  of  the  relationship  existing  l>etween  the  god 
'f  Ni;.pur  and  Nm  girsu.  is  mrnlmnrd  by  Urii  kagina  The 
v-T.j^ir  *s  (i(%<rilMrd  as  a  lofty  striutuic  'using  up  t<»  heaven.* 
i&   \iw€  north.   Nippur    remains   the    place   where   his   worship 
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acquired  the  greatest  importance,  so  that  Nippur  was  known 
as  the  "  land  of  Bel."  The  temple  sacred  to  him  at  that  place 
was  a  great  edifice,  famous  throughout  Babylonian  history  as 
E-Kur,  i.e.,  mountain  house,  in  the  construction  of  which,  a  long 
line  of  Babylonian  ruleis  took  part  From  Narajn-Sin,  ruler 
of  Agade,  on  through  the  period  of  Cassite  rule,  the  kings  of 
Nippur  proudly  include  in  their  titles  that  of  '  builder  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur,'  measuring  their  attachment  to  the 
deity  by  the  additions  and  repairs  made  to  his  sacred  edifice.' 
Besides  the  kings  of  Agade,  the  rulers  of  other  places  pay  their 
devotions  to  Bel  of  Nippur.  So,  a  king  of  Kish,  whose  name 
is  read  Alu-usharshid  by  Professor  Hilprecht,*  brings  costly 
vases  of  marble  and  limestone  from  Elam  and  odEers  them  to 
Bel  as  a  token  of  victory ;  and  this  at  a  period  even  earlier 
than  Sargon.  Even  when  En-lil  is  obliged  to  yield  a  modicum 
of  his  authority  to  the  growing  supremacy  of  the  patron  deity 
of  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  latter,  is  to  combine  with  his  real  name,  Marduk,  the  title  of 
"  Bel,"  which  of  right  belongs  to  En'Hl.  We  shall  see  bow  this 
combination  of  Eln-lil,  or  Bel,  with  Marduk  reflects  political 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Euphrates  Valley ;  and  it  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  later  association  of  the  old  Bel  of 
Nippur  with  the  chief  god  of  Babylon,  that  the  original  traits  of 
the  former  become  obscured  in  the  historical  and  religious 
texts.  Dimmed  popular  traditions,  which  will  be  set  forth 
in  their  proper  place,  point  to  his  having  been  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  powerful  chieftain  armed  with  mighty  weapons, 
but  engaged  in  conflicts  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  mankind. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  a  beneficent  deity,  though  ready  to  inflict 

I  At  the  period  when  the  kings  of  Ur  extend  theii  nle  am  Nippur,  Itwy,  too,  do 
not  omit  to  refer  lo  the  distinction  of  having  been  called  to  the  service  of  the  gnat 
god  it  his  temple. 

*  The  name  signihes,'  He  has  founded  the  city,'  the  subject  of  the  verb  being  lome 
deitr  vhose  name  is  omitted. 
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severe  punishment  for  disobedience  to  his  commands.  We 
must  distinguish,  then,  in  the  case  of  £n-lil,  at  least  four 
phases: 

I.    His  original  r6ie  as  a  local  deity ; 

7.  The  extension  of  his  power  to  the  grade  of  a  great  *  lord ' 
over  a  large  district ; 

3.  Dissociation  from  local  origins  to  become  the  supreme 

lord  of  the  lower  world ;  and 

4.  Ilie  transfer  of  his  name  and  powers  as  god  of  Nippur  to 

Marduk,  the  god  of  Uabylon. 
The  last  two  phases  can  best  be  set  forth  when  we  come  to 
the  period,  marked  by  the  political  supremacy  of  the  city  d 
liabylon.     It  is  sufficient,  at  this  point,  to  have  made  clear  his 
pc>Mtion  as  god  of  Nippur. 

Niv-i.ii.  OR   Br.LiT. 

The  rf»nv»rt  of  Kii  lil  is  Nin-IJI,  the  'mistress  of  the  lower 
««*r;<l  •she  is  kntiwn  .iiv>  as  liciit,  the  feminine  form  to  liel, 
/  f  .  the  lady  /«/'  fxiilicnar  She,  too.  had  her  temple  at  Nippur, 
thr  .igr  of  whuh  g*H's  b.u k.  at  least,  to  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur. 
hut  the  j:l«»f\  (it  the  jitnldess  pales  by  the  side  of  her  powerful 
*«*rti  shr  IN  n  lu^ht  hut  a  weak  reflection  of  iWl.  as  in  general 
!hr  «»»nM»ft>  of  ihr  j;<kIs  .lie.      Another  title  by  which  this  same 

^«Ml<lr>>  w.1%  knoMH  IS 

NiN    KIIAk-SACi.* 

»^;t  h  mrans  llic  '  ladv  c»f  the  hi^h  <»r  preal  mountain'  The 
•  rV  t\\x\  \\.\\v  Mime  referriKe  to  the  ;jreat  mountain  where  the 
^-  .s  •♦  f«    sii{)jx*M*d  ti»  dwell,  and  which  was  known   to   Ilaby- 

|'»v»    A.I      /  •*      ".  •    |«    I ;.  pn»f«»««#^  ti»  rra*!  \in  l*i  \j£,  l«il  wi!h«ml  %«llKi»iit 
•»».-      ••-•"■.•       -•  I '«r    «fit<'t(    ••■»»»(;    a    |««m'U    i<tcN>i;ra|>l«»«     lt»«m    ah  €^t 

^•-«  •«•#»     t»«     f^  of ).-.«.     i    !••.»    \\m    titr*«f r4}ili%   Afr  t<»   Ur  triA  w   fM4  kA   frvat 
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lonians  as  the  *  mountain  of  the  lands.'  Bel,  as  the  chief  of 
the  gods,  is  more  particularly  associated  with  this  mountain. 
Hence  his  temple  is  called  the  'mountain  house.'  From  being 
regarded  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountain,  he  comes  to  be 
identified  with  the  mountain  itself.  Accordingly,  he  is  some- 
times addressed  as  the  **  great  mountain,"  ^  and  his  consort 
would  therefore  be  appropriately  termed  *  the  lady  of  the  great 
mountain.'  Besides  the  temple  at  Nippur,  Belit,  as  Nin-khar- 
sag,  had  a  sanctuary  at  Girsu,  one  of  the  quarters  at  Lagash 
(see  under  Nin-girsu),  the  earliest  mention  of  which  occurs  on 
an  inscription  of  Ur-Bau.  The  latter  calls  the  goddess  '  the 
mother  of  the  gods,'  which  further  establishes  her  identity  with 
the  consort  of  Bel.  Entemena,  another  governor  of  Lagash, 
places  his  domain  under  the  protection  of  Nin-khar-sag.  The 
worship  at  Nippur,  however,  remained  most  prominent.  The 
continued  popularity  of  her  cult  is  attested  by  the  fortress 
Dur-zakar,  which  a  later  king,  Samsuiluna  (c.  2200),  erected  in 
her  honor. 

NiN-GIR-SU. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea  and  of  his  time,  the  god  most 
prominently  mentioned  is  the  "  Lord  of  Girsu."  Girsu  itself, 
as  the  inscriptions  show,  is  one  of  the  four  sections  into  which 
the  capitol  city  of  Lagash  was  divided.  It  was  there  that  the 
temple  stood  which  was  sacred  to  the  patron  deity,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  that  Girsu  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 
Afterwards,  Lagash  became  the  general  name  for  the  capitol 
through  being  the  quarter  where  the  great  palace  of  the  king 
was  erected.  That  Girsu  was  once  quite  distinct  from  Lagash 
is  also  evident  from  the  title  of  "  king  of  Girsu,"  with  which  a 
certain  Uru-kagina,  who  is  to  be  placed  somewhat  before 
Gudea,   contents    himself.     The  other   three    quarters,    all    of 

1  We  may  compare  the  poetic  application  '  rock  '  to  Vahweh  in  the  Old  Testament, 
^•.Ci  J*^*'  '    '2,  aiul  frequently  in  Psalms, —  Ixii.  3,  7;  xcii.  16,  18,  etc. 
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which  were  originally  independent  cities,  are  Uni-azaga,  Ntni, 
^snA  apparently  Gtsh-galla.^ 

Ntn-f;irsu  is  frequently  termed  the  warrior  of  Bel,  —  the  one 
who  in  the  service  of  the  *  lord  of  the  lower  world,'  appears  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  to  aid  the  subjects  of  Bel.  In  this  rdle,  he 
is  identical  with  a  solar  deity  who  enjoys  especial  prominence 
among  the  warlike  Assyrians,  whose  name  is  provisionally  read 
Nin-ib,  bat  whose  real  name  may  turn  out  to  be  Adar.'  The 
rulers  of  Lagash  declare  themselves  to  have  been  chosen  for 
the  high  office  by  Nin-girsu,  and  as  if  to  compensate  themselves 
for  the  degradation  implied  in  being  merely  patesis,  or  govern- 
ors, serving  under  some  powerful  chief,  they  call  themselves 
the  patesis  of  Nin-girsu,  implying  that  the  god  was  the  master 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance.  The  temple  sacred  to  him  at 
Girsu  was  called  E-ninnu,  and  also  by  a  longer  name  that 
described  the  god  as  the  one  *who  changes  darkness  into 
light,*  —  the  reference  being  to  the  solar  character  of  the  god 
Nin  ib  with  whom  Nin-girsu  is  identified.  In  this  temple, 
c;udca  and  other  rulers  place  colossal  statues  of  themselves, 
but  temper  the  vanity  implied,  by  inscribing  on  the  front  and 
back  of  these  statues,  an  expression  of  their  devotion  to  their 
Uod  To  Nin-girsu,  most  of  the  objects  found  at  Tellloh  are 
dedicated.  con!%picuous  among  which  are  the  many  clay  cones, 
thii  became  the  conventional  objects  for  votive  offerings. 
TTirrr  wa*  another  side,  however,  to  his  nature.  bcMdcs  the 
belligerent  one.      As  the  patron  of   l^ash.   he  .iKo  presided 

**    Iff  *  9mlktM*vtr4  to  idrtttllf  thr  placv  with  nabylnn.  Inil   hi%  «k«%  .ttr  untrnjti^ 
t!  4.f«^^lla  VJM  »c4  a  psrt  al  I.a{|aih,  It  could  tui*  Havy  Urrn  l4f   itu».<w'.i  t,,„u  ii 
if  »M   kmrn^md  vlio  hm  Mtgfnled  thai  .Shir  pyr  U   (m    I  afa\hi   «i4%  thr   j:«-rirr4l 
•Ltimm  tir  m  citj  lk«l  arott  Irum  an  ajnalgamatkM  <W  itmt  mifinalU  diMm^i  r]ujrlrr% 
^r|HMU"  la  fttrwt  AfikimUftfrnt,  lUS.)     TYv   MigKr^kin  \\%%   Ir^n  rrfM-falU, 

*  rVat  ^Mttb  t«  rmly  Am  klr<ofraplik  fnrm  k%  %ufUr%tn\h  fkjr  lr«m«  \*tt  rkrrr^nl 
M^  kivfl  IK^  pr««W.  hnmr^m,  that  HiwAh  H  Adaf.  H  %lill  wanling  **^r  |rn«rn. 
A^f  w«yr  J^  H^^fi^mtff,  |ift  457.  4^!. 
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over  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  district.  In  this  role  he 
is  addressed  as  Shul-gur  or  Shul-gur-an,  />.,  the  "  god  of  the 
corn  heaps  ";  Entemena  and  his  son  Enanna-tuma  in  erecting  a 
kind  of  storehouse  which  they  place  under  the  protection  of 
Nin-girsu,  declare  that  their  god  is  Shul-gur  ;  *  and  an  old  hymn ' 
identifies  him  with  Tammuz,  the  personification  of  agricultural 
activity.  Such  a  combination  of  apparently  opposing  attri- 
butes is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  what 
may  originally  have  been  the  personification  of  natural  forces, 
into  local  deities.  Each  field  had  its  protecting  spirit,  but  for 
the  city  as  a  whole,  a  local  deity,  whose  rule  mirrored  the  con- 
trol of  the  human  chief  over  his  subjects,  alone  was  available. 
To  him  who  watched  over  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  territory  coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  various  attributes, 
as  occasion  required,  were  ascribed,  and  quite  apart  from  his 
original  character,  the  god  could  thus  be  regarded,  as  the  warrior 
and  the  peaceful  husbandman  at  the  same  time. 


Bau. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  goddesses  in  the  ancient 
Babylonian  period  was  Bau.  One  of  the  rulers  of  Lagash 
has  embodied  the  name  of  the  goddess  in  his  name,  calling 
himself  Ur-Bau.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  him  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  deity.  He  does  not 
tire  of  singing  her  praises,  and  of  speaking  of  the  temple  he 
erected  in  her  honor.  Still,  Ur-Bau  does  not  stand  alone  in 
his  devotion ;   Uru-kagina,  Gudea,  and  others  refer  to  Bau  fre- 

1  From  the  context  (De  Sarzec,  Decouvertes^  pL  6,  no.  4,1L  13-21,  and  pi.  31, 
no.  3,  col.  iii.  11.  2-6),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shul-gur  (or  Shul-gur-ana)  is  an 
epithet  of  Nin-girsu.  The  ideographs  descriptive  of  the  edifice  suggest  a  corn  maga- 
zine of  some  kind.  O^e  is  reminded  of  the  storehouses  for  grain  in  Egypt.  See 
Jensen's  Notes,  KeUs  Bibl.  3,  i,  pp.  15,  iS,  73.  A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  in 
question  makes  it  probable  that  Ab-gi  and  E-bi-gar  are  synonymous. 

2  Rawlinson,  iv.  27,  no.  6;  11,  45-46. 
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qoently,  while  in  the  incantation  texts,  she  is  invoked  as  the 
great  mother,  who  gives  birth  to  mankind  and  restores  the 
body  to  heaJth.  In  the  old  Babylonian  inscriptions  she  is  called 
the  chief  daughter  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven.  Among  her 
titles,  the  one  most  frequently  given  is  that  of  *  good  lady.' 
She  i%  the  *  mother  *  who  fixes  the  destinies  of  men  and  pro- 
vides *  abundance'  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Gudea  calls 
her  his  mistress,  and  declares  that  it  is  she  who  **  (ills  him 
with  speech,"  —  a  phrase  whose  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
to  Bau  he  owes  the  power  he  wields.  Locally,  she  is  identi- 
fied with  Uru-azaga  (meaning  *  brilliant  town '),  a  quarter  of 
I..agash ;  and  it  was  there  that  her  temple  stood.  As  a 
consequence,  we  find  her  in  close  association  with  Nin-girsta, 
the  god  of  Girsu.  We  may  indeed  go  further  and  assume 
thit  C;irsu  and  Uru-azaga  are  the  two  oldest  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  combination  of  the  two  representing  the  first  natural 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  principality,  afterwards  known 
a%  fjigash,  through  the  addition  of  other  quarters.'  She 
t\  imieed  eiplicitly  called  the  consort  of  Ningirsu;  and  this 
rrUtKm  i\  implied  also,  in  the  interesting  phrase  used  by 
il  itU-Jk,  mho  prcvnts  j^ifts  to  Hau  in  the  name  of  Nin  girsu, 
xnti  i  ji\\\  thorn  '  m.irnage  gifts.'*  It  is  interesting  to  find,  at 
tf»  \  '*arl\  \wfUK\.  the  evidence  for  the  custom  that  still  prevails 

n  *^.*-  Ori«  ni.  whu  h  makes  the  gifts  of  the  bridegroom  to  his 
« h.  vr*'  f>nr.  an  intlivjx'nsahlt*  formality.'  Theso  gifts  were 
o^#r»«l   f*n   thr    New    N'rar's   Day,  known  as  /ag  miik,  and  the 

'^»;j».r*an€r  of  thr  worship  of  liaii  is  evuifnceci  by  the  desig- 
niTion  of  this  day,  as  the  festival  of  IhIU. 

I  h*-    oririings.   thenis<-lves,  consist    of   lambs,    shci-p.   Inrds, 
?:vK.    •  fr jm,  l»t-sidrs   dales    and    various   <»!hrr    fruits.       When 

•    «i    •.  4,  rt'h    *-^- ti    thr^r    i«    fvi    ntf'ntMtn    n.nW     "t    i    \|a-<  i  ii    !£'■)   ••!    I  4Ka«Ii, 

•^..  *   !•«*«*  «  iht    1*1*  f  .•♦♦ff»«  »i|   iHr  rtJimr 

*•%'      f»  .          »  •      < .    I '.I    It    II    I    '^      "*    4   '*'*' 

^«    «^.  ,,  •              l;«<klt iflt    A'.y.  •    ■•••    /4.    flt.f.itm*    I    I  ».    c«rr*  in  r«aR» 
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Uru-azaga  becomes  a  part  of  Lagash,  Bau's  dignity  is  height- 
ened to  that  of  *  mother  of  Lagash.'  As  the  consort  of  Nin- 
girsu,  she  is  identified  with  the  goddess  Gula,  the  name  more 
commonly  applied  to  the  '  princely  mistress '  of  Nin-ib,  whose 
worship  continues  down  to  the  days  of  the  neo- Baby  Ionian 
monarchy. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Bau  is  originally  an  inde- 
pendent goddess,  and  that  the  association  of  Uru-azaga  and 
Girsu^  lead  to  her  identification  with  Gula.  Regarding  "her 
original  nature,  a  certain  index  is  her  character  as  "  daughter 
of  Anu."  Anu  being  the  god  of  heaven,  Bau  must  be  sought 
in  the  upper  realm  of  personified  forces,  rather  than  elsewhere ; 
but  exactly  which  one  she  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Hommel, 
indeed,'  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  the  personified  watery  depth, 
the  primitive  chaos  which  has  only  the  heavens  above  it;  but 
in  giving  this  explanation,  he  is  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
connect  the  name  of  Bau  with  the  famous  term  for  chaos  in 
Genesis,  Tohu-wa-bohu.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  what- 
soever that  Bau  and  Bohu  have  anything  to  do  with  one 
another.  A  goddess  who  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
Bau  is 

Ga-sig-(?)dug.' 

Indeed,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  also  the  '  mother  of  Lagash,* 
it  might  seem  that  this  is  but  another  name  for  Bau.  How- 
ever, elsewhere,  in  two  lists  of  deities  invoked  by  Gudea  (Inscr. 
B,  col.  ii.  17),  Ga-sig-dug  is  given  a  separate  place  by  the  side 
of  Bau,  once  placed  before  and  once  after  the  latter ;  and  it  is 
clear  therefore  that  she  was  originally  distinct  from  Bau.  For 
Gudea,  Ga-sig-dug  is  the  mother  who  produced  him.     He  is 

1  The  two  names  are  used  by  Gudea  (Inscr.  G,col.  iii.  12)  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
they  embrace  the  whole  district  of  Lagash. 

2  Semit.  Vblker^  p.  382. 

•  Sec  Jensen,  Kcils  Dibl.  3, 1,  28,  note  2. 
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bcff  servant  and  she  is  his  mistress.  I^gash  is  her  beloved 
chy,  and  there  he  prepares  Cor  her  a  dwelling-place,  which 
Imter  rulers,  like  Entena,  embellish.  She  is  called  the  *  bril- 
liant '  (^Jdyf),  but  as  this  title  is  merely  a  play  u|)on  the  element 
found  in  the  city,  Uru-azaga,  sacred  to  Bau,  not  much  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  this  designation.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
composing  her  name  are  not  clear,*  and  it  must  be 
in  mind  that  the  reading  is  purely  provisional.  So  much, 
at  least,  seems  certain  :  that  Bau  and  (la-sig-dug  arc  two  forms 
tioder  which  one  and  the  same  natural  element  was  personified. 
Ban  is  called  in  the  incantation  texts,  the  mother  of  Ma.  The 
Utter  being  distinctly  a  water  god,  wc  may  conclude  that  in 
tooie  way,  Bau  is  to  be  connected  with  water  as  a  natural 
element.  The  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  she  personifies 
originally  the  waters  of  the  upper  realm  -  the  clouds.  Since 
Ea,  who  is  her  son,  represents  the  waters  of  the  lower  realm, 
tlw  relation  ol  mother  and  son  reflects  |K*rhaps  a  primitive 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  deep,  through  the  descent  of 
the  upper  waters.  When  we  come  to  the  c(»siiiogony  of  the 
Habytonuns,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  this  com  rption  of  a  distinction 
between  the  two  realms  of  waters  is  a  (uiulanu  nt.il  one.  1  Ins 
ciiaractef  as  a  spirit  of  the  watery  elcmciUs  is  sli.ind  hv  others 
ol  the  goddesses  appearing  in  the  old  ll.iUyloni.iti  insiriptioiis  ' 

Kn  ki   «>k    l'.\ 

This  god,  who,  as  wc  shall  s<'r,  Ik*<  onu-s   fin»si   prorninrnt  in 
the  drvr k»pcd   form  <if    lUbylcinian  th<-(.l<i:»\.  liin  s  \\i%\   <Kiu)>y 
the  place  one  shouUl  ex  (>e<'t  in  thccMiU  r..i)i\  !>ni  m  ins*  riptions 
l*r  Hau  erects  a  sanctuary  t<i  h-i,  at  (iirsu       \i  ..thi  r  «.l  thr  ^n.v 
emrjfs  ilk    I^gash   calls    himvlf.   prit-st    ct    h.i     •!<  n«  rilnn^    th«* 

TW  *^t«   Mf'.tNr-*     t'    ir.ftkr     tlw  ff-if-'   n*     >.  1    •  •        -       •    1 

**■**»     »•  *  ♦    \t\m  »wl»,    t«   fv.4  •  W   tf         \  M  .  .1.  I  •  *  I 

(   /  ^       S.<k»   4  w«    («rkf«i 
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god  as  the  "  supreme  councillor."  From  him,  the  king  receives 
"  wisdom."  *  A  ruler,  Rim-Sin,  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur, 
associates  Ea  with  Bel,  declaring  that  these  "  great  gods  "  en- 
trusted Uruk  into  his  hands  with  the  injunction  to  rebuild  the 
city  that  had  fallen  in  ruins.  The  ideograms,  with  which  his 
name  is  written,  En-ki,  designate  him  as  god  of  that  *  which  is 
below/  —  the  earth  in  the  first  place ;  but  with  a  more  precise 
differentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  great  gods,  Ea  becomes 
the  god  of  the  waters  of  the  deep.  When  this  stage  of  belief 
is  reached,  Ea  is  frequendy  associated  with  Bel,  who,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  the  'god  of  the  lower  region,'  but  who  becomes  the 
god  of  earth  par  excelUtue.  When,  therefore,  Bel  and  Ea  are 
invoked,  it  is  equivalent,  in  modern  parlance,  to  calling  upon 
earth  and  water  ;  and  just  as  Bel  is  used  to  personify,  as  it 
were,  the  unification  of  the  earthly  forces,  so  Ela  becomes,  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  the  watery  deep.  Ea  and  Bel  assume 
therefore  auspicious  proportions  in  the  developed  Babylonian 
cosmogony  and  theology.  In  the  cosmogony,  Bel  is  the  creator 
and  champion  of  mankind,  and  £a  is  the  subterranean  deep 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  the  source  of  wisdom  and  culture ; 
in  the  theology,  Ea  and  Bel  are  pictured  in  the  relation  of 
father  and  son,  who,  in  concert,  are  appealed  to,  when  mis- 
fortune or  disease  overtakes  the  sons  of  man  ;  Ea,  the  father, 
being  the  personification  of  knowledge,  and  Bel,  the  practical 
activity  that  *  emanates  from  wisdom,'  as  Professor  Sayce,* 
adopting  the  language  of  Gnosticism,  aptly  puts  it ;  only  that, 
as  already  suggested,  Marduk  assumes  the  role  of  the  older  Bel. 
Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  earlier  phases  of  Ea,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  originally  regarded  as  the  god  of  Eridu, 
—  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  holy  cities  of  Southern  Baby- 
lonia, now  represented  by  Abu-Shahrcin,  and  which  once  stood 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     Ur-Hau  expressly  calls  the 

*  l)c  Sarzec,  |>1.  7,  col.  i.  12. 
2  Hibbert  Lit t ma,  p.   104. 
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fjoA  the  *lung  of  Eridu.'  The  sacredness  of  the  place  is 
attested  by  Gudea,  who  boasts  of  having  made  the  temple  of 
Nin-frirsu  as  sacred  as  Eridu.^  It  is  over  this  city  that  £a 
watches.  The  importance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  growth 
of  the  city,  would  make  it  natural  to  place  the  seat  of  the  god 
m  the  waters  themselves.  The  cult  of  water-deities  arises, 
naturally*  at  places  which  are  situated  on  large  sheets  of  water; 
and  in  the  attributes  of  wisdom  which  an  older  age  ascribed  to 
Vjk^  there  may  be  seen  the  embodiment  of  the  tradition  that  the 
course  of  civilization  proceeds  from  the  south.  The  superi- 
onty  of  the  Persian  Gulf  over  the  other  waters  of  fiabykm  — 
over  the  two  great  rivers  with  their  tributary  streams  and 
canals  —  would  be  another  factor  that  would  lead  to  the  god 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  being  regarded  as  the  personification  of 
the  watery  element  in  general.  For  the  Babylon^ns,  the  Per* 
uan  Gulf,  stretching  out  indefinitely,  and  to  all  appearances 
one  with  the  great  ocean  whose  ulterior  shores  could  not  be 
rcAchcd^  was  the  great  *  Okcanos,'  that  flowed  around  the  earth 
ami  <in  which  the  earth  rested.  Ka,  accordingly  (somewhat 
hkc  hjnlil),  was  delocalized,  as  it  were,  and  his  worship  was 
maintained  long  after  the  recollection  of  his  connection  with 
\I\^\^A  had  all  but  disappeared.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  very 
rravm  that  he  was  cut  loose  from  local  associations,  no  place 
could  lay  claim  ti>  being  the  scat  of  the  deity.  Ur-liau,  when 
rt ri  ting  a  sanctuary  to  Ka  at  Girsu,  sii^nificantly  calls  the  god 
'the  kinj:  of  1-jidu.'  The  sanctuary  is  not,  in  this  case,  the 
dvriling  place  of  the  );od. 

\\r  are  justihed«  therefore,  in  goin^  back  many  centuries, 
bff'ifr  reaching  the  period  when  Ka  was,  merely,  the  local  god 
lA  \j\Am  Whether  Ka  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  name  of 
thr  |><Mi.  or  IS  alM>  an  idii^graph  like  l*4i-ki,  is  again  open  to 
i\»'^XA  If  hji  1%  the  real  prcmum  lation,  then  the  writing  of  the 
r.kmur  \\  a  |'iay  u(Kin  thr  <  hara<  trt  of  the  deity,  for  it  is  com* 


¥^   ■  — '" 
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posed  of. two  elements  that  signify  'house*  and  'water,'  —  the 
name  thus  suggesting  the  character  and  real  seat  of  the  deity. 
A  point  in  favor  of  regarding  £a  as  the  real  name,  albeit  not 
decisive,  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  unmistakable  ideographic 
description  of  the  god  as  £n-ki.  The  consort  of  £a  who  is 
Dam-kina  does  not  appear  in  the  historical  texts  of  the  first 
period. 

The  origin  of  Babylonian  civilization  at  the  Persian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  dependence  of  Babylonia  for  her  fertility  upon 
the  streams  and  canals,  account  for  the  numerous  water-deities 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Babylonian  pantheon,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  discussed.  We  will  meet  with  others  further 
on.  Every  stream,  large  or  small,  having  its  special  protect- 
ing deity,  the  number  of  water-deities  naturally  increases  as 
the  land  becomes  more  and  more  dissected  by  the  canal  sys- 
tem that  conditioned  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Ela,  as  we  shall  see,  appears  under  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  names.*     One  of  these  is 


NiN-A-GAL, 

which,  signifying  'god  of  great  strength,'  is  given  to  him  as 
the  patron  of  the  smith's  art.'  A  god  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Ur-Bau,*  who  speaks  of  a  sanctuary  erected  in  honor 
of  this  deity.  But  since  the  king  refers  to  Ea  (as  En-ki)  a 
few  lines  previous,  it  would  appear  that  at  this  period  Nin-agal 
is  still  an  independent  deity.  The  later  identification  with  Ea 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  idea  of  '  strength '  involved  in  the 
name  of  Nin-agal.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  names  of  Ea 
were  originally  descriptive  of  independent  gods  who,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  their  functions  to  those  of  the  great  Ea, 

1  In  Rawlinson^  ii.  58,  no.  6,  there  is  a  list  of  some  seventy  names. 
'■2  Kawlinson,  ii.  58,  no.  6,  58. 
'  De  Sarzec,  pi.  8,  coL  v.  IL  4-6. 
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were  absorbed  by  the  latter.  Their  names  transferred  to  Ea, 
arc  frequently  the  only  trace  left  of  their  original  independent 
c&istence. 

Nercal. 

Ncri^al,  the  local  deity  of  Cuthah  (or  KutuX  represented  by 
the  mound  TelMbrahim,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Babylon, 
was  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  Ea,  but  his  history 
in  the  development  of  the  Babylonian  religion  is  hardly  less 
mtrresting.  The  6rst  mention  of  his  famous  temple  at  Cuthah 
t%  found  in  an  inscription  of  Dungi  (to  be  read  Ba'u-ukin, 
accordmg  to  Winckler ')  who  belongs  to  the  first  dynasty  of 
O  (f  1900  Bx'.).  Its  origin,  however,  belongs  to  a  still  earlier 
\t€t¥td.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  temple  known  as  E-shid-lam, 
ind  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the  deity  and  his 
fa%rif  ite  seat,  that  Nergal  himself  became  known  as  shid-lam-tm- 
u«l  du-a.  t  r.,  the  god  that  rises  up  from  K-shidlam.  It  is  by  this 
r|M!hrt  that  the  samt-  Dungi  describes  him  in  one  of  his  inscrip- 
ti'-ns  *  l>own  to  the  latest  period  of  Assyro- Babylonian  history, 
Srr^al  remains  identified  with  Kutu,  being  known  at  all  times 
jN  \Ur  jjcmI  of  Kutu  '  When  Sargon.  the  king  of  Assyria,  upon 
h.\  <onc|urAi  n{  thr  kingdom  of  Israel  (r.  722  H.c),  brought  peo- 
\  r  fr.,m  lUbylon.  C'uihah.  Ava,  and  so  forth,  across  to  the  lands 
•  ?  t?:^  I<>fdan  to  take  the  place  of  the  dep^)rted  Israelites,  the 
H'^»»f*-%i  n.irr.itof  i  II  Kmj;s.  xvii.  24  35)  tells  us  in  an  interest- 
-  ;:  fTiannrr  of  the  obnoxious  foreign  worship  which  these  people 
^''  "iirhi  to  the  land,  eac  h  division  bringing;  the  gods  of  their 
;»  «  r  «.!h  thrin        I  he  men  of  (*uthah,  he  adds  (v  30),  made  a 

•  /  .  '.     -:     I     *       r«4r    \ 

*  -•*  .  tt*  »!»«'«  ffi»i*»{  li«i%  rti   ftir|%    RAwltnirtMi.  tt   itf%    II       Ihinfi.  incirrd.  mik 
f  '  <*«  4  Af    •!  l4«fi«l  i«»«.|fMl  *tVTt  I  afjiUi  <Ka«knMm.  i«     t^.  iMt   i,  U  J,  |> 

*  «       !»t     A«.        '  /W    /'air.   M    V.  I     y,t    |>w»t    ^lu«l  Uii»  la  wtltia    U   KkrotK«l 
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Statue  of  Nergal.  Singamil,  of  the  dynasty,  having  its  capital 
at  Uruk  (r.  2750  b.c.),  likewise  testifies  to  his  devotion  to 
Nergal  by  busying  himself  with  improvements  and  additions  to 
his  temple  at  Cuthah.  His  worship,  therefore,  was  not  confined 
to  those  who  happened  to  reside  at  Cuthah;  and  closely  as  he  is 
identified  with  the  place,  the  character  of  the  god  is  a  general 
and  not  a  special  one.  The  full  form  of  his  name  appears  to 
have  been  Ner-unu-gal,  of  which  Nergal,  furnished  by  the  Old 
Testament  passage  referred  to,  would  then  be  a  contraction  or 
a  somewhat  corrupt  form.  The  three  elements  composing  his 
name  signify  "  the  mighty  one  of  the  great  dwelling-place,"  but 
it  is,  again,  an  open  question  whether  this  is  a  mere  play  upon 
the  character  of  the  god,  as  in  the  name  of  Ela  (according  to 
one  of  the  interpretations  above  suggested),  or  whether  it  is  an 
ideographic  form  of  the  name.  The  Old  Testament  shows,  con- 
clusively, that  the  name  had  some  such  pronunciation  as 
Nergal.  Jensen,  from  other  evidences,  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the  writing  Ner-unu-gal  is  the  result  of  a  species  of  ety- 
mology, brought  about  by  the  prominence  given  to  Nergal  as 
the  god  of  the  region  of  the  dead.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that 
he  already  appears  in  the  inscription  of  Singamil,  who  calls 
him  '  king  of  the  nether  world.'  The  "  great  dwelling-place," 
therefore,  is  clearly  the  dominion  over  which  Nergal  rules, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Babylonians,^  it 
will  be  found  that  this  epithet  for  the  nether  world  —  the  great 
dwelling-place  —  accords  with  their  conception  of  the  life  after 
death.  But  while  Nergal,  with  a  host  of  lesser  demons  about 
him,  appears  as  the  Babylonian  Pluto,  particularly  in  the 
religious  texts,  his  functions  are  not  limited  to  the  control  of 
the  dead.  He  is  the  personification  of  some  of  the  evils  that 
bring  death  to  mankind,  particularly  pestilence  and  war.  The 
death  that  follows  in  his  path  is  a  violent  one,  and  his  de- 
structive force  is  one  that  acts  upon  large  masses  rather  than 

1  Sec  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier^  pp.  476-87. 
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upoo  the  tndtviduaL  Hence,  one  of  the  most  common  ideo- 
gra|>lis  used  to  ezfMress  his  name  is  that  which  signifies  *  sword.' 
War  and  pestilence  are  intimately  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  Babykmians.  Among  other  nations,  the  sword  is,  similarly, 
the  symbol  of  the  deity,  as  the  plague-bringcr  as  well  as  the 


To  this  day,  a  pestilence  is  the  general  accompaniment  of  war 
in  the  East,  or  follows  in  its  wake.  Different  from  Nin-ib, 
who  is  also  a  god  of  war,  Nergal  symbolizes  more  particu- 
larly the  iUsinuU^m  which  accompanies  war,  and  not  the  strong 
champtoo  who  aids  his  subjects  in  the  fight  Nergal  is  essen- 
tially a  destroyer,  and  the  various  epithets  applied  to  him  in 
the  religious  texts,  show  that  he  was  viewed  in  this  light.  He 
is  at  times  the  *god  of  fire,'  again  *the  raging  king,'  *  the 
violent  one'  *  the  one  who  bums  ';  and  finally  identified  with 
the  glowing  heat  of  flame.  Often,  he  is  described  by  these  attri- 
butes, instead  of  being  called  by  his  real  name.'  Dr.  Jensen 
has  recently  shown  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  this  ph.isc  of 
his  character  must  be  the  starting-point  in  tracing  the  ordrr  of 
his  development.  As  the  *  glowing  flame/  Nergal  is  eviilently 
a  phase  of  the  sun,  and  Jensen  proves  that  the  functKitis  and 
aspects  of  the  sun  at  different  periods  Inring  difTetrnli.ited 
among  the  Babylonians,  Nergal  is  more  es|H*ci.tll)  ilie  ti^t  mhi 
of  midsummer  or  midday,  the  destructive  fone  of  whuh  wis 
the  chief  feature  that  distinguished  it.  The  hot  sun  *»f  r..i)>y- 
lonta,  that  bums  with  fierce  intensity.  I)rm;;s  |K'stilriu<*  and 
death,  and  carries  on  a  severe  contest  agauist  www  I  rom 
being  the  cause  of  death,  it  is  hut  a  step,  and  a  natural  oiu*. 
to  make  Nergal  preside  over  the  region,  preparrd  f«»f  those 
whom  he  has  destroyed.  The  course  takrn  h\  l'\l»\l"iuan 
theology  is  responsible  for  the  prominrmi-  ;:ivt  n  to  th<  I.ittrr 
rule  of  Nergal,  which  finally  overshaiiov^s  hiN  othi  i  ph.is<-N  t  •  the 
eitent  of  suggesting  the  fanciful  interpretation  •»(   Iun  n.nnr  .!<» 
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the  *  ruler  of  the  great  dwelling-place  for  the  dead.'  In  the 
light  of  the  facts  set  forth,  another  explanation  for  his  name 
must  be  looked  for  that  would  connect  the  god  with  solar 
functions.  The  name  may  in  fact  be  divided  into  two  ele- 
ments, the  first  having  the  force  of  chief  or  ruler,  the  second 
*  great.'  The  combination  would  be  an  appropriate  designation 
for  the  sun,  in  the  role  of  a  destructive  power.  But  Nergal,  after 
all,  represents  only  one  phase  of  the  sun-god.  The  god  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  personification  of  the  sun  par  excelUna 
and  the  sun  as  a  whole,  was 

Shamash. 

Written  with  an  ideograph  that  describes  him  as  the  *  god  of 
the  day,*  there  is  no  deity  whose  worship  enjoys  an  equally 
continued  popularity  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Beginning  at 
the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  history,  and  reaching  to  the 
latest,  his  worship  suffers  no  interruption.  Shamash,  more- 
over, maintains  his  original  character  with  scarcely  any  modifi- 
cation throughout  this  long  period.  For  all  that,  he  bears  a 
name  which  signifies  '  attendant '  or  '  servitor,*  and  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  subsidiary  position  that  he  occupied  in 
the  Babylonian  pantheon.  One  of  the  rulers  belonging  to  the 
second  dynasty  of  Ur  calls  the  sun-god,  the  ofifspring  of  Nannar, 
—  one  of  the  names  of  the  moon-god,  —  and  the  last  king  of 
Babylonia,  Nabonnedos,  does  the  same.  In  combination  with 
the  moon-god,  the  latter  takes  precedence  of  Shamash,^  and  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  complete  pantheon,  in  the  inscriptions 
of  both  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  the  same  order  is 
preserved.  Other  evidence  that  points  to  the  superior  rank 
accorded  to  Sin,  the  moon-god  over  the  sun-deity  in  Baby- 
lonia, is  the  reckoning  of  time  by  the  moon  phases.  The  day 
begins  with  the  evening,  and  not  with  sunrise.     The  moon,  as 

1  So  in  the  inscription  of  Rim-Sin  (AVi/i  Bibl.  3,  i,  p-  97)- 
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the  chief  of  the  starry  firmament,  and  controlling  the  fate  of 
mankind,  was  the  main  factor  in  giving  to  the  orb  of  night,  this 
peculiar  prominence.  The  *  service,'  accordingly  implied  in  the 
name  of  Shamash  appears  to  have  been  such  as  was  demanded 
by  his  subsidiary  position  to  the  moon-god.  Beyond  the  general 
recognition,  however,  of  this  relationship  between  the  two,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  worship  paid  to  Shamash,  was  at  all 
afiected  by  the  secondary  place,  that  he  continued  to  hold  in 
the  theoretically  constructed  pantheon.  Less  than  is  the  case 
with  the  other  gods,  is  he  identified  with  any  particular  dty, 
and  we  therefore  find  in  the  most  ancient  period,  two  centers  of 
Southern  Babylonia  claiming  Shamash  as  their  patron  saint,  — 
Larsa,  represented  by  the  mound  of  Senkereh,  and  Sippar, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  Abu*Habba.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  older ;  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  time,  overshadowed  the  fame  of  the  former,  and  its 
history  can  be  traced  back  considerably  beyond  the  sun- 
wurship  at  l^rsa,  the  first  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the 
mscripctons  of  rulers  of  the  first  dynasty  of  \}x  {c.  2900  B.C.). 
>ime  L'r,  as  we  shall  see,  was  sacred  to  the  moon-god,  it  is 
hAfdiy  likely  that  the  Shamash  cult  was  introduced  at  Larsa  by 
the  rulers  of  L*r.  The  kings  of  Ur  would  not  have  forfeited 
The  protection  of  Sin,  by  any  manifestation  of  preference  for 
^hamash  When  l-r-iiau,  therefore,  tells  us  that  he  *  built '  a 
temple  to  Shamash  at  Larsa,  he  must  mean,  as  Siniddina  of 
the  dynasty  (»f  l^rsa  does,  in  using  the  same  phrase,  that  he 
T.larged  or  improved  the  edifice.  What  makes  it  all  the  more 
■  tkrly  that  Tr  llau  found  sun-worship  at  Larsa  in  existence  is, 
that  in  tlie  various  places  over  whiih  this  ruler  spread  his 
huiUUng  activity,  he  is  careful  in  each  case  to  pri*serve  the 
^tatu%  of  the  presiding  deity.  So  at  Nippur,  he  engages  in 
«  »%K  at  the  temples  of  |-ji  111  and  of  Nin  lii  whili*  at  Truk  he 
ir-.<Hr%  him%clf  to  the  temple  of  Nana  In  thus  connecting 
!^«rtr  names  «ith  the  various  sacred  edifices  of   lUbylonia,  the 
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rulers  emphasized,  on  the  one  hand,  their  control  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  the  building  lay,  and  on  the  other,  their  allegiance 
to  the  deity  of  the  place,  whose  protection  and  favor  they  sought 
to  gain. 

The  mention  of  a  temple  to  Shamash  at  Sippar  reverts  to  a 
still  earlier  period  than  that  of  its  rival.  Nabonnedos  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  Naram-Sin.  Sargon  has  put  his  name 
on  some  object^  that  he  dedicates  to  the  sun-god  at  Sippar. 
That  there  was  an  historical  connection  between  the  two 
temples  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
sacred  edifices  was  the  same  in  both, — E-babbara,  signifying  the 
*  house  of  lustre.'  Such  a  similarity  points  to  a  dependence 
of  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  transfer  or  extension  of  the 
worship  directly  from  one  place  to  the  other  ;  but,  as  intimated, 
we  have  no  certain  means  of  determining  which  o^  the  two  is 
the  older.  In  view  of  the  gcfneral  observation  to  be  made  in 
what  pertains  to  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians,  that  fame  and 
age  go  hand  in  hand,  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  Sippar,  which 
became  by  far  the  more  famous  of  the  two,  received  a  greater 
share  of  popular  affection,  and  retained  its  prominence  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  neo- Babylonian  monarchy.  We  shall  have 
occasion  in  a  succeeding  chapter  to  trace  the  history  of  the  sun- 
temple  at  Sippar  so  far  as  known.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Nabonnedos,  feeling  the  end  of  his  power  to  be  near, 
undertakes,  as  one  of  the  last  resorts,  the  restoration  of  this 
edifice,  in  the  hope  that  by  thus  turning  once  more  to  the 
powerful  Shamash,  he  might  secure  his  protection,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Marduk,  the  head  of  the  later  Babylonian  pantheon. 

In  Ur  itself,  Shamash  was  also  worshipped  in  early  days  by 
the  side  of  the  moon-god.  Gungunu,  of  the  second  dynasty  of 
Ur  (c,  2700  B.C.),  tells  of  two  temples  erected  to  him  at  that 
place;  and  still  a  third  edifice,  sacred  to  both  Nannar  (the 
moon-god)  and  Shamash  at  Ur,  is  referred  to  by  a  king  of  the 

1  Perhaps  the  knob  of  a  sceptre.     Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch,  viii.  68. 
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d]rnasty,  Rim-Sin  (r.  3300  B.C.).  The  titles  given  to 
Shimish  by  the  early  rulers  are  sufficiently  definite  to  show 
10  what  relation  he  stood  to  his  worshippers,  and  what  the 
concepcioos  were  that  were  formed  of  him.  He  is,  alternately, 
the  king  and  the  shepherd.  Since  the  kings  also  called 
tlicmselves  shepherds,  no  especial  endearment  is  conveyed 
by  this  designation.  In  the  incantations,  Shamash  is  fre- 
quently appealed  to,  either  alone,  or  when  an  entire  group  of 
spirits  and  deities  are  enumerated.  He  is  called  upon  to  give 
life  to  the  sick  roan.  To  him  the  body  of  the  one  who  is 
satttcn  with  disease  is  conAded.  As  the  god  of  light,  he  is 
a|>proprtately  called  upon  to  banish  'darkness'  from  the  house, 
darkii«ss  being  synonymous  with  misfortune ;  and  the  appeal  is 
made  to  him  more  particularly  as  the  *  king  of  judgment.'  From 
this,  it  IS  evident  that  the  beneficent  action  of  the  sun,  was  the 
phase  associated  with  Shamash.  He  was  hailed  as  the  god  that 
gives  light  and  life  to  all  things,  upon  whose  favor  the  prosperity 
of  the  fields  and  the  wellbeing  of  man  depend.  He  creates 
the  light  and  secures  its  blessings  for  mankind.  His  favor 
produces  order  and  stability  ;  his  wrath  brings  discomfiture  and 
ruin  to  the  state  and  the  individual.  Hut  his  power  was,  per- 
haps, best  expressed  by  the  title  of  "  judpe  "  the  favorite  one 
m  the  numerous  hymns  th.it  wert*  coiiifMised  in  his  honor.  He 
was  represented  as  sr.itrd  on  .1  throne  in  the  thamlKT  of  judg- 
ment, rrfetving  the  supplit  ations  of  nirn.  .iiiH  .ircordinj;  as  he 
manifested  his  favor  or  withdrew  it.  en.iciin'j;  the  part  of  the 
decider  of  fates  He  IcKisrns  the  iMinds  «»f  the  imprisoned, 
l^ants  health  to  th<-  sick,  an*!  rven  revivihrs  thr  dead  On  the 
r4her  hand,  he  puts  .in  end  to  wk  kednrss  and  <1estro\s  enrinies 
He  mikes  the  weak  strijn^;,  .ind  pffvrnt'*  the  strong  from 
<fu%hin|;  the  weak  From  iKring  thr  judjjr.  and.  moreover,  the 
%uf>rrmr  )ud^r  of  ihr  worUl.  it  u.is  Imt  n.itur.il  th.it  thr  eon 
<r;Ki«>n  <»f  |ti\tit  c  M.iN  iM'utul  up  Hith  h>iii  Ids  li^ht  In'<  .ime 
»)mbi4Kal  of  rightcousni-s^,  and  the  ab^cin*   of  it,  of  darkness. 
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was  viewed  as  wickedness.  Men  and  gods  look  expectantly 
for  his  light  He  is  the  guide  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  ruler 
of  men. 

While  there  are  no  direct  indications  in  the  historical  texts 
known  at  present,  that  this  conception  of  the  sun-god  existed 
in  all  its  details  before  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case ;  the  more  so,  in  that 
it  does  not  at  all  transcend  the  range  of  religious  ideas  that  we 
have  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  other  gods  of  this  period. 
Nor  does  this  conception  in  any  way  betray  itself,  as  being  due 
to  the  changed  political  conditions  that  set  in,  with  the  union  of 
the  states  under  Hammurabi.  Still,  the  age  of  the  religious 
texts  not  being  fixed,  it  is  thus  necessary  to  exercise  some 
caution  before  using  them  without  the  basis  of  an  allusion  in 
the  historical  texts. 

Utu. 

It  but  remains,  before  passing  on,  to  note  that  the  same 
deity  appears  under  various  names.  Among  these  are  Utu ' 
and  apparently  also  Babbar  ^  in  the  old  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
For  the  latter,  a  Semitic  etymology  is  forthcoming,  and  we  may 
therefore  regard  it  as  representing  a  real  pronunciation,  and 
not  an  ideographic  writing.  Babbar,  a  contracted  form  from 
Barbar,  is  the  reduplication  of  the  same  stem  bar^  that  we  have 
already  met  with,  in  the  name  of  the  temple  sacred  to  Shamash. 
Like  E-babbara,  therefore,  Babbar  is  the  "  brilliantly  shining 
one,"  —  a  most  appropriate  name  for  the  sun,  and  one  frequently 
applied  to  him  in  the  religious  texts.  \s  to  Utu,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  it  represents  a  real  pronunciation  or  not.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  does,  and  that  the  underlying  stem  is 

1  E.g.y  Hammurabi  (Revue  d^Assyriologie^  ii.  col.  i.  21)  ;  but  also  Gudea  and  a 
still  earlier  king. 

2  So  Amiaud ;  and  there  seems  some  reason  to  IxUevi:  that  the  name  was  used  by 
the  side  of  Utu,  though  perhaps  only  as  an  epithet. 

«  Compare  birbiru^ '  sheen/  and  the  stem  l/arti, '  to  see,'  etc. 
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mtit^  which  in  Babylonian  has  almost  the  same  meaning  as  A«r 
or  kaHi^  viz.,  *  to  see.'  *  Utu '  would  thus  again  designate  the 
sun  as  'that  which  shines  forth.' 

It  will  be  recalled,  that  other  instances  have  been  noted  oC 
the  same  god  appearing  under  different  names.  The  most 
natural  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  variation 
corresponds  to  the  different  localities  where  the  god  was  wor- 
shipped. The  identification  would  not  be  made  until  the  union 
ci  the  various  Babylonian  states  had  been  achieved.  Such  a 
union  would  be  a  potent  factor  in  systematizing  the  pantheon. 
When  once  it  was  recognized  that  the  various  names  repre- 
Knted,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  deity,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  name,  peculiar  to  the  place  where  the  worship  was 
most  prominent,  would  set  the  others  aside  or  reduce  them  to 
mere  epithets. 

It  may  well  be  that  Shamash  was  the  name  given  to  the  god 
at  Sippar,  whereas  at  Ur  he  may  have  been  known  as  Utu. 
I'rlUu  ^of  the  first  Ur  dynasty)  calls  him  Utu  also,  when 
speaking  of  the  temple  at  I^rsa,  but  it  would  be  natural  for 
the  Vxnf^s  of  Tr  to  call  the  sun-god  of  I^rsa  by  the  same  name 
thjt  he  had  in  I'r.  lliat  Hammurabi,  however,  calls  the  sun- 
l^od  of  l^r\a.  Utu.  may  he  taken  as  an  indication  that,  as 
wjch  hr  was  known  at  that  place,  for  since  we  have  no  record 
*4  a  sun  trmplr  at  liabylon  in  these  days,  there  would  be  no 
moti%<>  that  mi(;ht  induce  him  to  transfer  a  name,  otherwise 
kry»wn  to  htm,  to  another  place.  The  testimony  of  Hammurabi 
1%  fhrrrf»»fe  as  direct  as  that  of  Sargon.  who  calls  the  sun-god 
nl  Sippar.  Shamash.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine, 
with  as  mu<  h  show  <>(  probability,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun-god, 
th^  fiivtnhution  of  the  various  names,  but  the  general  conclusion, 
for  a«!  that,  is  warrante<l  in  every  instance,  that  a  variety  of 
nimrs  rrfrrs.  orjjtmally.  to  an  e(]u.il  variety  of  places  over  which 
tl«r  »..f\hi|>  «a>  spread.  <inly  that  caic  must  be  caeicised  to 
distinguish  between  distinctive  names  and  mere  epithets. 


■'  i     s. 
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A  OR  Malkatu. 

A  consort  of  the  sun-deity,  appearing  frequently  at  his  side  in 
the  incantation  texts,  is  A.  It  is  more  particularly  with  the 
Shamash  of  Sippar,  that  A  is  associated.  She  is  simply  the 
*  beloved  one '  of  the  sun-deity,  with  no  special  character  of  her 
own.  In  the  historical  texts,  her  role  is  quite  insignificant,  and 
for  the  period  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned  she  is 
only  mentioned  once  by  a  North  Babylonian  ruler,  Ma-an-ish- 
tu-su,*  who  dedicates  an  object  to  her.  The  reading  of  the 
ideogram  A,  or  Nin-A  (f>..  Lady  A),  is  doubtful.  Malkatu 
("  mistress  "  or  **  queen  ")  is  offered  as  a  plausible  conjecture.* 
Lehman  (Keils  Bibl.  iii.  i,  202)  suggests  A-ja^  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  In  any  case  A  has  the  force  of  mistress,  and  Nin-A 
simply  designates  the  goddess  as  the  lady,  mistress,  or  queen. 
It  is  likely  that  A  was  originally  an  independent  deity,  and  one 
of  the  names  of  the  sun-god  in  a  particular  locality.  It 
occurs  in  proper  names  as  a  title  of  Shamash.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  becoming  identified  with  Shamash,  A  degenerated 
into  a  pale  reflection  of  Shamash,  pictured  under  the  relation- 
ship of  consort  to  him.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  union 
of  Shamash  with  the  place  where  A  was  worshipped.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  that  near  Sippar,  there  was  another  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  forming  a  suburb  to  it  (as  Borsippal 
did  to  Babylon),  the  conclusion  is  perhaps  warranted  that  A 
was  originally  the  sun-god  worshipp>ed  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  became  incorporated  with  Sippar.*  Such  an  amal- 
gamation of  two  originally  male  deities  into  a  combination  of 


1  See  Keils  BibL  3,  i,  too.     Reading  of  name  uncertain. 

2  Suggested  by  Rawlinson,  ii.  57,  10.     See  Schrader,  21eits.  f.  Assyr.  iii.  33  seq. 
s  On  Sippar,  see  Sayce,  Hibberi  Lectures^  etc,  168-169,  who  finds  in  the  Old 

Testament  form  '*  Sepharvayim  "  a  trace  of  this  double  Sippar.     Dr.  Ward's  sugges- 
tion, however,  in  regard  to  Anbar,  as  representing  this  '  second '  Sippar,  is  erroneous. 
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male  and  female,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  lack  of  sharp  distinction  between  male  and  female  io 
the  oldest  forms  of  Semitic  religions.  In  the  old  cuneiform 
writing  the  same  sign  is  used  to  indicate  **  lord  "  or  '*  lady " 
when  attached  to  deities.  Ishtar  appears  among  Semites  both 
as  a  male  *  and  as  a  female  deity.  Sex  was  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  strength.  The  stronger  god  was  viewed  as  masculine ; 
the  weaker  as  feminine. 


Nannar  and  Sin. 

Nannar,  a  reduplicated  form  like  Babbar,  with  the  assimilation 
of  the  first  r  to  n  (nar-nar  =  nannar),  has  very  much  the  same 
meaning  as  llabbar.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  *'  lu*> 
trous  one/*  the  former,  the  **one  that  furnishes  light."  The 
similarity  in  meaning  is  in  keeping  with  the  similarity  of  funo- 
Xum  of  the  two  deities,  thus  named:  liabbar  being  the  sun  and 
\jnn.ir.  the*  m4K>n.  It  was  under  the  name  of  Nannar  that  the 
m<j»«n  ^«Mi  i*.is  i*4>rship()cd  at  l^'r,  the  most  famous  and  proba- 
\i\\  thr  rildrst  o(  the*  cities  over  which  the  moon  god  presided. 
I  h«  jssi#(  i.iti<»n  (»f  .\annar  with  l^r  is  parallel  to  that  of  Sha- 
ma^h  wiih  Sipp.ir.  not  that  the  moon-god's  jurisdiction  or 
»«>fNh)|)  u.is  (Mtitiiirdto  lh;it  pl.ice,  but  ih.^l  the  worship  of 
v.*  i\*  iiv  of  ih.ii  pl.ue  eclipsed  others,  and  the  fame  and 
•!.,-.f •  Mi«  ♦•  .It  I  r  \vi\  to  the  oversh.iclouin^  of  the  moon- 
•    'ship  ihfff,  i»\tr  ih«-  olHMsance  to  him  p.iid  elsewhere. 

W  tut  furth*  r  iHMiivrs  led  to  the  choice  of  the  mo<»n-god  as 
•*•  ;»itf<»n  »»f  If.  lies  l>eyond  the  sroix*  of  our  knowleilge. 
I » ;•  I'.loKi.irK  I  inusi  l>e  ni.ide  for  that  natur.il  selet  lion,  which 
fjik'  |>lict<  in  thf  rr.ilm  of  thought  as  much  as  in  the  domain 
'•'  n.vjfi  \ttt  titiofi  has  already  Ix^en  called  to  the  predomi- 
'    ? '  «•    ;'i.«n    \*\    \\\v    |lil>\loni.ins   i<»    the   nM»<»n  <iver   the  sun. 

f  ►       -^t-^tn      \ftl«t  >«r    \V      K>«*»-ftMi«i    Sttittll.     fkt    A'*/l(P^m    0t    Ikt 
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The  latter  is  expressly  called  the  "offspring  of  the  lord  of 
brilliant  beginning,"  that  is,  the  moon-god  (Delitzsch,  Assyr. 
Hd7v,,  p.  234  a).  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  do  more,  at 
this  place,  than  to  emphasize  the  fact  anew.  The  moon  serving 
much  more  as  a  guide  to  man,  through  the  regular  character 
of  its  constant  changes,  than  the  sun,  was  connected  in  the 
religious  system  with  both  the  heavenly  and  the  terrestrial 
forces.  In  view  of  Nannar's  p>osition  in  the  heavens,  he 
was  called  the  "  heifer  of  Anu."  Anu,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
the  god  of  heaven  (and  heaven  itself),  while  the  "  heifer  "  ^  is 
here  used  metaphorically  for  offspring,  the  picture  being  sug- 
gested probably  by  the  "  horn  "  that  the  moon  presents  at  a 
certain  phase.  This  '  horn '  constitutes  his  crown,  and  he  is 
frequently  represented  on  seal  cylinders  with  a  crescent  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  that  is  described  as 
having  the  color  of  lapislazuli.  A  frequent  title  is  the  *  lord 
of  the  crown.'  On  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  its  influence 
on  the  earth,  regulating,  as  the  ancients  observed,  the  tides, 
the  moon  was  connected  by  the  Babylonians  with  the  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Because  of  this  connection  with  the  '  lower  world,' 
it  seems,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  first-born  of  Bel.  His 
sacred  edifice  at  Ur  was  one  to  which  all  rulers  of  the  place 
devoted  themselves.  Ur-Bau,  Nur-Ramman,  Sin-iddina,  and 
Kudur-mabuk  tell  of  their  embellishment  of  the  temple,  each 
one  appropriating  to  himself  the  title  of  *  builder,'  in  which 
they  gloried.  So  close,  again,  was  the  identification  of  the  city 
with  the  deity,  that  the  latter  was  frequently  known  simply  as 
the  god  of  Ur,  and  the  former,  as  the  city  of  Nannar. 

Another  name  of  the  moon-god  was  Sin,  —  the  meaning  of 
which  escapes  us.  At  the  side  of  Ur,  Harran  is  the  place  most 
celebrated  by  reason  of  its  moon- worship,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  name  Sin  was  originally  attached  to 

1  In  Rabbinical  literature,  the  moon  is  compared  to  a  *  heifer'  (Talmud  Babli 
Kosh-hashana  22  b). 
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Hamn.  The  mignttions  oC  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  con- 
nected ms  we  now  know  with  political  movements  in  Babylonia. 
Tbey  proceed  from  Ur  —  or  Ur-Kasdim,  #>.,  Chaldean  Ur  — 
northward  to  Harran,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  became  a 
town  of  much  importance.  This  association  of  Ur  with  Harran 
furnishes  an  indication  for  historical  relations  of  some  sort, 
caisting  between  the  two  places.  It  is  therefore  not  accidental, 
that  the  patron  deity  of  both  places  was  the  same.  As  yet,  no 
excavations  have  been  made  at  Harran,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  incidental  notices  for  our  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. These  suffidently  show  that  the  place  continued  through 
a  long  period  to  preserve  its  sacred  character.  The  old  temple 
there,  was  one  of  the  many  that  stirred  up  the  religious  zeal  of 
Nabonnedos;  and  previous  to  this,  we  find  several  Assyrian 
kings  occupied  in  embellishing  and  restoring  the  structure.  An 
tnteresting  reference  to  Harran,  bearing  witness  to  its  ancient 
dignity,  is  found  in  an  inscription  of  Sargon  II.  of  Assyria 
(722-706  a.c.),  who  enumerates  among  his  claims  to  the  favor 
of  the  gods,  that  he  restored  the  *'  laws  and  customs  of  Harran," 
by  which  he  evidently  means  that  he  was  instrumental  in  {giv- 
ing the  place,  the  dignity  it  once  enjoyed.  A  curious  feature 
connected  with  Sin,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Mount 
Smat,  \n  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  as  well  as  in  an  ins<  ription  of 
Southern  Arabia.  May  not  this  be  a  further  testimony  to  the 
a%%octation  of  Harran  with  Sin,  since  it  is  from  llarran  that 
the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  for  the  west  t(K)k  pLu  e  *  W  fiat 
more  natural  than  that  in  the  migrations  v^huh  rarrird  the 
Hebrews  to  the  west,  the  worship  of  Sm  should  have  In-en 
craasferred  to  Arabia?  '  Important  as  I'r  and  Harran  art-  as 
sacred  towns,  politically  they  do  not  retain  their  proimnmce 
aitef  the  days  of   Hammurabi.     The  amai^^amation  of   .N'annar 

'    t^Mi  tW  »«Mr  ntf  Sia  ftKciiikl  luivr  brrn  intr««lu<r<i  int<>  \l<  t«-{«t  it*    t  t>>f-  u^*> 
til*      httJtmt.      <lf«a«lv    f«^r  hha^rr^  p   yn)   i%  W%%  |i««>ljul*tr.  tlNmi;h   u.>\    ■•,  ^mr\x,\.\,    .n 


r.*v>. 
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with  Sin,  and  the  almost  exclusive  occurrence  of  the  latter 
name  in  later  times,  does  not  of  necessity  point  to  a  prepon- 
derating influence  of  Harran  over  Ur,  but  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  fame  which  the  former  place  acquired  as  the  goal  of  reli- 
gious pilgrimages.  The  situation  of  Harran  —  the  name  itself 
signifies  *road'  —  as  the  highway  leading  to  the  west,  must 
have  been  an  important  factor,  in  bringing  this  about.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Sin  and  Nannar  are  as  thoroughly  identical 
in  the  period  following  Hammurabi,  as  Babbar  and  Shamash. 
The  attributes  of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other  so  com- 
pletely, that  a  separation  of  the  two  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  ideographs  with  which  the  name  of  Sin  is  written  show 
him  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  god  of  wisdom,  but  while 
wisdom  and  light  may  be  connected,  it  is  Nannar's  character  as 
the  "  illuminator  "  that  becomes  the  chief  trait  of  the  god.  No 
doubt  the  preeminence  of  £a  in  this  resp>ect,  who  is  the  per- 
sonification of  wisdom,  par  excelUnce^  made  it  superfluous  to 
have  another  deity  possessing  the  same  trait.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  god  of  light,  that  Sin  continues  to  be  adored  in  the 
Babylonian  religion  ;  and  when  he  is  referred  to,  in  the  historical 
texts  and  hymns,  this  side  of  his  nature  is  the  one  dwelt  upon. 
Through  his  light,  the  traps  laid  by  the  evil  spirits,  who  are 
active  at  night,  are  revealed.  In  later  times,  apparently  through 
Assyrian  influence,  the  reckoning  of  time  was  altered  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  day  begin  with  sunrise,  instead  of  with  the 
approach  of  night ;  and  this,  together  with  the  accommodation 
of  the  lunar  cycle  to  the  movements  of  the  sun,  brought  about 
a  partial  change  of  the  former  conditions,  and  gave  somewhat 
greater  prominence  to  Shamash.  As  a  consequence,  the  role 
of  Sin  is  not  as  prominent  in  the  hymns  that  Belong  to  a  later 
period  as  in  those  of  earlier  days. 

The  oracles  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are  addressed  to  Shamash, 
and  not  to  Sin.  Moreover,  the  personal  factor  in  the  case  of 
Sin,  if  one  may  express  oneself  thus,  is  not  as  strong  as   in 
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that  oC  some  other  gods.  His  traits  are  of  a  more  general 
kind.  He  is  supreme ;  there  is  none  like  him,  and  the  spirits 
arc  subservient  to  his  will.  But  terms  of  endearment  are  few, 
while  on  the  mythological  side,  comparatively  little  is  made  oC 
him.  l^ie  is  strong  and  he  is  holy.  He  is  called  upon  to  dothe 
the  evil-doer  with  leprosy,  as  with  a  dress.  In  a  robe,  befitting 
his  dignity,  he  stalks  about  Without  him,  no  city  is  founded,  no 
district  restored  to  former  glory.  Sin  is  called  the  father  of  the 
gcxls,  but  in  a  metaphorical  rather  than  in  a  real  sense.  The 
only  one  of  his  children  who  takes  an  important  part  in  the  later 
phases  of  Uaby Ionian- Assyrian  worship  is  his  daughter  Ishtar. 
She  seems  to  have  taken  to  herself  some  of  the  traits  oC  right 
belonging  to  Sin,  and  the  prominence  of  her  worship  may 
be  regarded  as  an  additional  factor  in  accounting  for  the 
comparative  obscurity  to  which  Sin  gradually  is  assigned.  At 
all  e\*ent%  Sin  is  a  feature  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Baby- 
lonun  religion  rather  than  of  the  later  periods. 

NiNNI    t)R    InNANNA. 

ITie  vrccmiUry  position  held  by  the  female  deities  in  the 
lUbytonun  pantheon  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to.  This 
triit  of  th«*  religion  finds  an  illustration  not  only  in  the 
'Uiadowy'  character  of  the  consortJi  of  the  j»ods,  but  also  in 
thr  mannrr  in  which  gcxidesses,  originally  distinct  from  one 
an«Khrr  and  enjoying  an  existence  independent  of  any  male 
cf>nv»rt.  lose  their  Individuality,  as  it  were,  and  l>ecc>me  merely 
St*  many  forms  <*f  one  and  the  same  deity.  Indeed,  as  we 
approach  the  moment  when  the  (;(Kis  of  the  lUbylonian 
pantheon  arc  ranged  into  a  system,  the  tendency  becomes 
pronoun<  rd  to  rrrogni/e  only  one  ptnidess,  representative  of 
fh*-  pntH  :|/.e  of  ;^rnrr.ilMiii  onr  'grr.it  mother.*  rn<lowed  with 
a  .4ri<t>  of  tr.iit%  atiording  to  the  |>«»iitK.il  .ind  s<Hial  (f»n 
%\'Xt^*fi\  prevailing  at  diHerent  tinK*s  in   lUbyltinia  and  Assyria. 
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In  the  earliest  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  we  can 
still  distinguish  a  number  of  goddesses  who  afterwards  became 
merged  into  this  one  great  goddess.  These  are  Ninni  (or 
Innanna),  Nani,  and  Anunit. 

Ninni  and  Innanna  are  names  that  appear  to  have  a  common 
origin.*  Both  embody  the  notion  of  '  ladyship.*  The  worship 
of  this  goddess  centers  in  the  district  of  Lagash.  Ur-Bau 
{c,  3000  B.C.),  who  addresses  her  as  *  glorious  and  supreme/ 
builds  a  temple  in  her  honor  at  Gishgalla,  and  Gudea  refers  to 
a  temple  known  as  &anna,  />.,  heavenly  house  in  Girsu.'  For 
Gudea,  Ninni  is  the  **  mistress  of  the  world."  Another  ruler 
of  Lagash  whose  name  is  doubtfully  read  as  &dingir-ra-na-gin,' 
but  who  is  even  earlier  than  Ur-Bau,  declares  that  he  has  been 
*  called '  by  Innanna  to  the  throne.  She  is  mentioned  by  the 
side  of  Nin-khar-sag.  We  are  still  in  the  period  where  local 
associations  formed  a  controlling  factor  in  ensuring  the  popu- 
larity of  a  deity,  and  while  the  goddesses  attached  to  the  gods 
of  the  important  centers  are  still  differentiated,  the  tendency 
already  exists  to  designate  the  female  consorts  simply  as  the 
'goddess,'  —  to  apply  to  all,  the  traits  that  may  once  have  been 
peculiar  to  one.  As  we  pass  from  one  age  to  the  other,  there  is 
an  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  the  various  local  *  goddesses' 
apart  Even  the  names  become  interchangeable ;  and  since 
these  goddesses  all  represented  essentially  the  same  principle 
of  generation  and  fertility,  it  was  natural  that  with  the  union 
of  the  Babylonian  states  they  should  become  merged  into  one 
great  mother-goddess.  A  'local'  goddess  who  retains  rather 
more  of  her  individuality  than  others,  is 

1  Innanna  may  be  separated  into  In  =lord  or  lady,  and  nanna;  in  and  nanna 
would  then  be  elements  added  to  **  lady,"  conveying  perhaps  the  idea  of  greatness. 
See  Jensen's  remarks,  Keils  Bibl.  3,  i,  20,  note  4. 

^  Rtc.  of  the  Fast^  n.s.,  ii.  p.  104. 

3  Keils  Bibl.  3,  i,  16.     See  Jensen's  note  on  the  reading  of  tlie  name. 
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Nana. 


Her  name  is  again  playfully  interpreted  by  the  Babylonians 
—  through  association  with  Nin  —  as  '  the  lady  '  par  txcetienct. 
She  was  the  chief  goddess  of  the  city  of  Uruk.  Her  temple  at 
Uruk  is  first  mentioned  by  Ur-Gur,  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Ur.  It  is  restored  and  enlarged  by  Dungi,  the  successor  of 
UrBau,  and  so  thoroughly  is  she  identified  with  her  edifice 
known  as  E-anna  (again  a  play  upon  her  name),  that  she 
becomes  kiK>wn  as  the  Lady  of  h^anna.'  She  appears  to  have 
had  a  temple  also  at  Ur,  and  it  is  to  this  edifice  that  later 
rulers  of  Larsa —  Kudur-Mabuk  and  KimSin,  as  well  as  the 
kings  of  the  Isin  dynasty,  GamilNinib,  Libitlshtar,  and  Ishme- 
I>agan  —  refer  in  their  inscriptions. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Isin  dynasty  pride  themselves  u|x>n 
their  control  over  Uruk,  and  naturally  ap|>car  as  special  devo- 
tees to  Nani,  whose  chosen  "consort"  they  declare  them- 
selves to  Ik*,  viielding  the  Mcptre,  as  it  >\cie,  in  unifin  with  her. 
Already  at  this  period.  Nana  is  brought  into  conneitHfii  with  the 
mo(>n-f;;(>d,  being  called  by  Kudur  M.ibuk  the  daughter  of  Sin. 
I  he  relationship  in  this  case  iiuiKatcs,  pinnarily,  the  suprtiiiacy 
cxrr<i>ed  by  I'r,  and  also  a  similar ity  in  the  traits  ol  the  two 
deitirs.  Ir)  the  fully  drvilo|M;«l  cosino!ir^\,  N.in.i  l^  thr  planet 
Vrnuv.  whose  various  as}M-<  ts.  as  rmnniii;;  an*!  tvrnin^  star, 
*ujy:ested  an  analof^y  with  the  phasrs  nt  the  nionn 

Venus,  like  the  moon.  M'lvril  as  a  ;:iii«lv  to  man.  while  her 
infcnonty  in  si/e  and  im|N>rtaiHr  to  thr  ioriiK-r.  Mould  natu- 
ral!\  i)»nie  to  be  eApressed  utuh  r  tin  }»i(tiiir  of  lather  and 
«liu;:htrf  In  a  certain  smse.  all  tin*  pi  imis  a|»p4-ariii'4  at  the 
%Ainr  tirnr  and  in  the  sime  rc^itui  >%ith  thr  motin  urr*  ||ic 
<>;..lrr-n    t»f    th»-    lattff        ^.n    th*  f«  t    i«     •.     ){•)>? •>t-ii  it*  \    «  .ilird 


TW  f*fnr  'A    tht*  lc«i|«li»  •■«.tij»J»  !•■•      ;•     i*  ..     t    ■>  «•       "    r»-     |  U.r     iit.l  j% 
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the  father  of  gods,  just  as  Anu,  the  personification  of  the 
heaven  itself,  is  the  supreme  father  of  Sin  and  Shamash,  and 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  metaphorical  application  of 
'father'  as  'source,*  throughout  Oriental  parlance,  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  relationship  between  the 
gods.  Still  another  name  of  the  goddess  is  Anunit,  which 
appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  North  Babylonian  city 
Agade,  and  emphasizes  her  descent  from  "Anu,"  the  god  of 
heaven.  Her  temple  at  Agade,  known  as  E>ul-mash,  is  the 
object  of  Sargon's  devotion,  which  makes  her,  with  Bel  and 
Shamash,  the  oldest  triad  of  gods  mentioned  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions.    But  the  name  which  finally  displaces  all  others,  is 


ISHTAR. 

Where  the  name  originated  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  as 
little  as  its  etymology,^  but  it  seems  to  belong  to  Northern 
Babylonia  rather  than  to  the  south. 

In  time,  all  the  names  that  we  have  been  considering  — 
Ninni,  Nani,  and  Anunit  —  became  merely  so  many  designa- 
tions of  Ishtar.  She  absorbs  the  titles  and  qualities  of  all,  and 
the  tendency  which  we  have  pointed  out  finds  its  final  outcome 
in  the  recognition  of  Ishtar  as  the  one  and  only  goddess 
endowed  with  powers  and  an  existence  independent  of  associa- 
tion with  any  male  deity,  though  even  this  independence  does 
not  hinder  her  from  being  named  at  times  as  the  associate  of 
the  chief  god  of  Assyria  —  the  all-powerful  Ashur.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Sayce  and  others  to  divide  the  various 
names  of  Ishtar  among  the  aspects  of  Venus  as  morning 
and  evening  star,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 

1  That  the  name  is  Semitic  is  no  longer  seriously  questioned  by  any  scholar. 
The  underlying  stem  suggeNts  etymological  relationship  with  the  god  Ashur.  If 
this  be  so,  Ishtar  may  mean  '  the  g(Kklcss  that  brings  blessing '  to  mankind,  but  all 
this  is  tentative,  as  are  the  numerou:>  other  etymologies  suggested. 
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BabylonUns  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  so  sharply 
ms  to  make  two  goddesses  of  one  and  the  same  planet 

It  is  more  in  accord  with  what,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
the  general  character  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon^  to  account 
for  the  identification  of  Ninni,  Nani,  and  Anunit  with  Ishtar 
on  the  supposition  that  the  different  names  belonged  origi- 
nally to  different  localities.  Ishtar  was  appropriately  denomi-  ^ 
nated  the  brilliant  goddess.  She  is  addressed  as  the  mother 
of  gods,  which  signab  her  supreme  position  among  the 
female  deities.  *The  mistress  of  countries'  alternating  with 
'the  mistress  of  mountains,*'  is  one  of  her  common  titles; 
and  as  the  growing  uniqueness  of  her  position  b  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion,  it  b  natural  that 
she  should  become  simply  iAe  goddess.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  Ishtar  became  a  god- 
dess of  war  and  battle,  the  consort,  at  times,  of  the  chief  god 
ol  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  At  the  same  time  it  b  important 
to  note  that  the  warlike  character  of  the  goddess  goes  back  ^ 
to  the  time  of  fiammurahi  (A'ri/s  Bihl.  3,  i,  113),  and  b  dwelt 
upon  by  other  liahylonian  kings  (^^f-,  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  r.  1130 
a<  .)  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power.  How  Ishtar 
came  tf>  take  on  so  violent  a  character  is  not  altogether  clear. 
'Ilierr  are  no  indications  of  this  role  in  the  incantation  texts, 
where  shr  is  simply  the  kind  mother  who  is  appealed  to,  to 
rrlcasr  the  sufferer  from  the  power  of  the  disease-bringing 
spirits  In  the  prayers,  as  will  l>e  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
shr  Ix-crjfiirs  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  highest 
rr!i|ti/»us  and  ethical  thought  attained  by  the  Ibbylonians.  On 
the  ocher  hand,  in  the  great  Babylonian  epic,*  dealing  with 
the  a<l ventures  of  a  hero.  Izdubar  (or  Gilgamesh),  Ishtar,  who 

»  TW  *Stfi^%^\  lot   '  rnuntrv  '  arwl  '  mtmntain  '  mrt  kirfttual  A«»yr1uiii.     Tfct 

ftli«««L«<.   r   .*  !»«'  t.tlr  t4    l%>ttar   niu^t  t%*A  W  lakrn  to  |«Nnt  Id  a  tni««intair»fiMt  <Mrt(l« 

<  K  f»i:  «ctu»ftC  u4  Uu%  c|m.  «iU  br  givra  at  tt%  ptopvr  plan  * 
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makes  her  appearance  at  the  summer  solstice,  is  a  raging  god- 
dess who  smites  those  who  disobey  her  commands  with  wasting 
disease.  Starting  with  this  phase  of  the  goddess'  character, 
one  can  at  least  understand  the  process  of  her  further  develop- 
ment into  a  fierce  deity  presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  war. 
The  epic  just  referred  to  belongs  to  the  old  Babylonian  period. 
It  embodies  ancient  traditions  of  rivalry  between  the  Babylo- 
nian principalities,  though  there  are  traces  of  several  recastings 
which  the  epic  received.  The  violent  Ishtar,  therefore,  is  a 
type  going  back  to  the  same  period  as  the  other  side  of  her 
character  that  is  emphasized  elsewhere.  Since,  moreover,  the 
Ishtar  ia  the  Izdubar  epic  is  none  other  than  the  chief  goddess 
of  Uruk,  all  further  doubt  as  to  the  union  of  such  diverging 
traits  in  one  and  the  same  p>ersonage  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  this  same  epic,  Ishtar  app>ears  as  sympathizing  with  the 
sufferings  of  mankind,  and  bewailing  the  destruction  that 
was  at  one  time  decreed  by  the  gods.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  violent  Ishtar  appears  in  that  portion  of  the  epic 
which,  on  the  assumption  of  a  zodiacal  interpretation  for  the 
comp>osition,  corresponds  to  the  summer  solstice,  whereas,  the 
destruction  which  arouses  her  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  ^ 
eleventh  month.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  two 
aspects  of  Venus,  as  evening  and  morning  stars,  corresponding, 
as  they  do,  to  the  summer  and  winter  seasons,  are  reflected  in 
this  double  character  of  the  goddess.  We  are  not  justified, 
however,  in  going  further  and  assuming  that  her  double  role  as 
daughter  of  Sin  and  daughter  of  Anu  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  Izdubar  epic,  she  is  found  in  associ- 
ation with  Anu,  and  to  the  latter  she  appeals  for  protection  as 
her  father,  and  yet  it  is  as  the  daughter  of  Sin  that  she  enters 
the  world  of  the  dead  to  seek  for  the  waters  that  may  heal  her 
bridegroom,    Tammuz.^      Evidently,  the    distinction    between 

^  Again,  in  the  incantation  texts  she  appears  only  as  the  daughter  of  Anu,  coordi- 
nate with  Sin  and  Shamash. 
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Ishur  as  the  daughter  of  Anu  and  as  the  daughter  of  Sin  is  not 
an  important  one,  the  X^iyti  daughter  in  both  cases  being  a 
metaphor  to  express  a  relationship  both  of  physical  nature  and 
of  a  political  character.  Of  the  various  forms  under  which  the 
goddess  appears,  that  of  Anunit  —  a  feminine  form  indicating 
descent  from  and  appertaining  to  Anu  —  attaches  itself  most 
clearly  to  the  god  of  heaven,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  not 
until  the  assimilation  of  Anunit  and  Nanl  with  Ishtar  that  the 
goddess  i2»  viewed  as  at  once  the  daughter  of  Anu  and  of  Sin. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  surely  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  a 
planet  like  Venus  should  be  regarded  in  one  place  as  the 
daughter  of  heaven  and  in  another  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  moon.     She  actually  belongs  to  both. 

Just  AS  in  liabylonia,  so  in  Assyria,  there  were  various 
Ishurs.  or  rather  various  places  where  the  goddess  was  wor- 
ship|K*ii  as  the  guardian  spirit,  but  her  role  in  the  north  is  so 
pctuliar  that  all  further  consideration  of  it  must  be  postponed 
until  Mc  come  to  consider,  in  due  time,  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 
lh«r<  %m1I  Ik*  occasion,  too.  when  treating;  of  the  Izdubar  epic, 
t'i  iivk<  ;i  >till  further  on  some  of  her  traits.  All  that  need  be 
viid  tit  fi-  iH  to  emphasize  ihe  fact  that  ihe  popularity  of  the 
lul..;(.iii  III  Uhtar  in  Assyria,  as  manifested  hs  Ksarhaddon's 
/• .»!  tn  r«  Nt'inn;;  her  temple  .it  I'ruk,  and  Ashurbanahars  rcstora- 
!.  w  "*  N.irjj  s  Ntatue  (<  1*%^  m  )  which  had  been  captured  by 
!f.«  \  nn;!»  N  %ft}^  years  Inrfoie  Ashurbanabal's  reign,  is  largely 
i{  «•  t.»  thr  itJectcd  identity  with  the  j;(Kldess  who.  for  the 
\>^.n.tti>.  WIS  regarded  <  hicHy  as  the  gcKidcss  of  war  and 
>u.U'  In  wor>hi|>ping  the  southern  Islitars.  the  Assyrian  kings 
ft.!  tK«  iitM  Ues  to  be  showing  their  allegiaiue  to  the  s.ime  deity 
:..  m  j.jii,  niit  to  Ashur,  imist  of  their  supplications  were 
j«i'U' ^  ><  <i.   and    of    whom    as    warriors    they    stCKnl   in   dread. 
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Nina. 

A  goddess  who,  while  sharing  the  fate  of  her  sister  god- 
desses in  being  overshadowed  by  Ishtar,  yet  merits  a  special 
treatment,  is  one  whose  name  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  be 
read  Nina.  The  compound  ideogram  expressing  the  deity 
signifies  *  house  of  the  fish.*  The  word  'house*  in  Semitic 
parlance  is  figuratively  extended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
'  possessing  or  harboring.*  Applied  to  a  settlement,  the  ideo- 
gram would  be  the  equivalent  of  our  '  Fishtown.'  It  is  with 
this  same  ideogram  that  the  famous  capitol  of  Assyria, 
Nineveh,  is  written  in  the  cuneiform  texts,  and  since  the 
phonetic  reading  for  the  city,  Ni-na-a,  also  occurs,  it  is  only 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  reading  for 
the  deity  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  goddess  bears 
a  name  identical  with  that  of  a  city,  it  cannot  be  the  Assyrian 
city  which  is  meant  in  the  old  Babylonian  inscriptions,  but 
some  other  place  bearing  the  same  name.  Such  a  place 
actually  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  three  towns  that  combined  with  Shirpurla  to  create 
the  great  capitol  bearing  the  latter  name ;  and  Jensen  ^  has 
called  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Gudea*s  inscriptions  in 
which  the  goddess  is  brought  into  direct  association  with  the 
town,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Nini  is  the  patron  of  Nina, 
in  the  same  way  that  Nin-girsu  is  the  protector  of  Girsu.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  we  find  the  mention  of  the  goddess  limited  to  the 
rulers  of  Lagash.  Several  of  them  —  En-anna-tuma,  Entemena, 
and  Gudea  —  declare  themselves  to  have  been  chosen  by  her. 
She  is  said  to  regard  Gudea  with  special  favor.  She  determines 
destinies.  Another  king,  Ur-Nini,  embodies  the  name  of  the 
goddess  in  his  own,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  enlargement  of  her 

'  Kcils  fitbl.  3,  I,  72,  note.  Some  scholars,  as  Hommel  {Gcsch.  d.  alt.  Morgen- 
iaiuits,  p.  6S).  pro|X)se  to  identify  this  place  with  the  Assyrian  Nineveh,  but  the  con- 
jecture lacks  proof  and  is  altogether  improbable. 
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temple.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  is  associated  with  Nin- 
girsu,  aiding  the  latter  in  guarding  his  temple  &ninnu,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  god  in  granting  the  sceptre  to  Gudea,  one  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  two  towns,  Girsu  and  Nini,  were  amalga- 
mated before  their  absorption  into  Lagash,  so  that  the  god 
and  goddess  acquired  the  relationship  to  one  another  of 
husband  and  consort.  As  for  the  connection  between  this 
Babylonian  Nini  and  the  late  Assyrian  capital^  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  origin  ol  the  latter  is  to  be  traced  to  a  settle- 
ment made  by  inhabitants  ol  the  former,  although  it  should  be 
added  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  proposition.  It  accords,  however,  with  the 
northward  movement  of  culture  and  civilization  in  Mesopotamia. 
If  this  connection  between  the  two  Ninevehs  be  accepted,  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether,  in  time,  Nini  did  not  become 
merely  another  form  of  Ishtar.  The  Assyrian  capital  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  the  '  beloved  city '  of  Ishtar,  and  unless  it 
l>e  supposed  that  this  epithet  simply  reflects  the  comparatively 
late  popularity  of  the  distinctively  Assyrian  Ishtar,  the  most 
natural  explanation  would  be  to  propose  the  equation  Nind  = 
Khtar. 

In  the  incantation  texts,  Nini  is  frequently  ap|>ealed  to  as 
thr  flau;:htcr  of  Ka,  — the  god  of  the  deep.  This  relationship, 
x\  nrll  as  the  interpretation  of  the  ideogram  alH)\e  srt  f<»rih, 
pi  tint  \  to  the  orijjinal  character  of  the  goddess  as  .1  water  <leiiv. 
n»i\  g(xldess,  therefore,  would  he  of  an  entirely  difhrem  form 
from  the  ones  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  In>teacl 
of  (>ring  a  member  of  the  heavenly  pantheon,  her  place  is  uiih 
thr  kingdom  over  which  Ea  presides,  and  uhose  (Iwilltng 
piacr  1%  the  watery  deep.  In  any  case,  Ninik  is  <*ri;:mally 
distinM  from  Ishtar,  Nanl,  and  Anunit  .  and  she  retains  an 
kvA*- \wrTii\rx\\  rxistencr  to  a  later  period  than  most  of  \\\k  i.ihir 
-rrjt  ;j»«l<lrs%rs  that  have  l>ccn  divt  ussed  In  an  ms*  npi-..n 
"f    thr   (lays  of   Ikrinidintplu   (r.    1100   i:.c.),  pul)h%hcd  \^\  llil 


:-J».v«- 
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precht,*  Nini  appears  as  the  patron  deity  of  D^r,  —  a  city  of 
Southern  Babylonia.  There  too  she  is  called  the  *  daughter  of  £a/ 
the  creator  of  everything.  She  is  '  the  mistress  of  goddesses.' 
Attached  to  her  temple  there  are  lands  that  having  been 
wrongfully  wrested  from  the  priests  are  returned  upon  royal 
command,  under  solemn  invocation  of  the  goddess.  How  her 
worship  came  to  be  transferred  to  D^r  we  do  not  know.  She 
appears  in  the  inscription  in  question  by  the  side  of  a  goddess 
who  —  following  Hommel  —  is  none  other  than  Bau.  D^r  is 
called  the  city  of  the  god  Anu,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that 
it  must  at  one  time  have  risen  to  sufficient  importance  to  harbor 
in  its  midst  a  number  of  deities.  It  is  presumably '  the  place 
whence  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  sets  out  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
drive  the  Cassites  off  the  throne  of  Babylonia.  May  it  be 
that,  durii:\g  the  days  of  the  foreign  rule,  priests  attached  to 
the  service  of  various  of  the  old  gods  and  goddesses  trans- 
ferred the  worship  of  these  deities  to  places  more  secure  from 
interference  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  our  Nini  has  any  connection  with  the 
goddess  of  Nineveh,  it  is  certain  that  Ishtar  has  retained  none 
of  Nini's  traits.  The  fusion  in  this  case  has  been  so  com- 
plete that  naught  but  the  faintest  tradition  of  an  original  and 
independent  Nini  has  survived  in  the  North. 


Anu. 

This  god,  who,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  (as  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter),  was  regarded  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  organized  Babylonian  pantheon,  figures  only 
incidentally  in  the  inscriptions  prior  to  the  days  of  Hammurabi. 
Ur-Bau  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur,  in  invoking  Nannar,  calls 

1  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  i.  pis.  30,  31.  (See  now  Peiser,  Kcils  Bibl.  4. 
pp.  64-66.) 

s  Questioned  by  Peiser,  ib. 
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the  latter  '  the  powerful  bull  of  Anu.'  The  reference  is  inter- 
esting, for  it  shows  that  already  in  these  early  days  the  position 
of  Anu,  as  the  god  of  the  heavenly  expanse,  was  fixed.  The 
moon  appearing  in  the  heavens,  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
crescent  to  a  bull's  hom,^  are  the  two  factors  that  account  for 
the  expressive  epithet  used  by  Ur-Bau.  That  the  worship  of 
the  god  of  heaven  far  extelUmt  should  not  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  early  days  of  the  Babylonian  religion  might 
&rem  strange  at  first  sight.  A  little  reflection,  however,  wiU 
make  this  clear.  A  god  of  the  heavens  is  an  abstract  concep- 
tion, and  while  it  is  possible  that  even  in  an  early  age,  such  a 
cf»ncepcion  may  have  arisen  in  some  minds,  it  is  not  of  a 
character  calculated  to  take  a  popular  hold.  As  we  proceed 
in  our  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Babylonian 
frli^ion.  we  will  find  the  line  of  demarcation  separating  the 
throlo^iral  system,  as  evolved  by  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
prypuUr  phases  of  the  religion,  becoming  more  marked.  In  the 
triN^  riptions  of  the  old  Babylonian  rulers,  comparatively  little  of 
th«-  inHurncr  of  the  Baliylonian  theologians  is  to  be  detected. 
I-  .tn  thr  dcs<ription  of  the  moon  as  the  bull  of  heaven  falls 
»ir*nn  ihr  (lomAin  of  |K»pular  fancy.  It  is  different  in  the  days 
\*.\*\  H.itiimura)>i.  when  political  concentr.ition  leads  to  the 
f  *  UNvin^  «»f  intelU'(tual  life  in  the  Miiphratcs  Valley,  with  all 
th**  <  onsrcjucncrs  that  the  establishment  of  a  central  priesthood, 
»i»h  ::rowin;;  p<»wrrs  over  ever  increasing;  territory,  involves. 
I?  1^  to  Ih*  noted,  moreover,  that  the  manner  in  which  in  the 
'i'l  ilif»v1onian  inscriptions  Anu  is  written.*  indicates  that 
»h#-  ihstraction  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  gcnl  of  heaven 
\w\  ri'.t  >rl  Inrn  reat hed.  thoiiji^h  v>me  measure  of  |)ersoni- 
f)(  a!i«>n    Has  of    <  ourse   inevitable    at  a   time    when    animistic 

*    %«triAf   f*  if*v    n«tK>fi%   tl»>   ffwwm   %\   pxlarrd   %%  %  Hnmrd  animal      S«r  Kittani 
f 
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notions  still  held  sway.  A  direct  indication  of  this  per- 
sonification of  heaven  without  the  deification  appears  in 
the  epithet  *  child  of  Anu/  bestowed  upon  the  goddess 
Bau.  The  reference  to  the  heavens  in  this  connection  is 
an  allusion  to  Ban's  position  as  the  patroness  of  that  quarter 
of  Lagash  known  as  the  *  brilliant  town,'^  and  where  Ban's 
temple  stood.  The  transference  of  the  quality  of  *  brilliancy ' 
from  the  town  to  the  goddess  would  be  expressed  by  calling 
the  latter  the  offspring  of  that  part  of  visible  nature  which  is 
associated  in  the  mind  with  *  brilliancy.'  Somewhat  mysterious, 
and  still  awaiting  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is  the  title  *  sacri- 
ficer,*  or  '  priest  of  Anu,'  which  one  of  the  rulers  of  Lagash, 
Ur-Nin-girsu,  assumes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  god  of 
heaven  can  be  meant;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
assume  merely  a  personification  of  heaven,  we  encounter  fresh 
difficulties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  Anu'  here  is 
purely  metaphorical  for  '  high  *  or  '  lofty,'  and  that  the  king 
merely  wishes  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  his  station  by 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  heavenly  priest,  somewhat  as  we 
should  say  '  priest  by  divine  grace,'  or  '  supreme  priest.' 

NiN-Sl'-A. 

Ur-Bau  and  Gudea  alone  of  the  ancient  rulers  refer  to  this 
god.  The  former  erects  a  temple  in  honor  of  the  god  in  some 
quarter  of  his  capitol  city,  while  the  latter  emphasizes  the 
strength  that  the  god  has  given  him.  These  references,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  god  must  have  been  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  in  this  case,  his  disappearance  from  the  later 
pantheon  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  his  role  by  the 

1  See  above,  p.  59. 

3  Written  An-na,  without  the  determinative  for  deity.  De  Sarzec,  Dccouveries  en 
ChaldeCy  pi.  37,  no.  S. 

3  The  second  element  may  also  be  read  dar.  See  Jensen,  /Ceiis  Bibl.  3,  i,  p.  24, 
note  I. 
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greater  god  of  Lagash,  —  Nin-girsu.  Like  Nin-girsu,  Nin-si-a 
was  a  god  of  war,  and  his  worship,  imported  perhaps  from 
lome  ancient  site  to  Lagash,  falls  into  desuetude,  as  the 
attribute  accorded  to  him  becomes  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 

Gal-ai.im. 

Among  the  various  deities  to  whom  (judca  gives  praise  for 
the  position  and  glory  which  he  attains  is  Gal-alim.*  From 
him  he  has  received  great  rule  and  a  lofty  sceptre.  The 
phrase  is  of  a  very  general  nature  and  reveals  nothing  as  to 
the  special  character  of  the  god  in  question.  An  earlier  king, 
Uru-kagina,  refers  to  the  temple  of  the  god  at  lagash.  Gal-alim 
may  have  been  again  a  merely  local  deity  belonging  to  one  of  the 
towns  that  fell  under  (tudea*s  rule,  and  whose  attributes  again 
were  so  little  marked  that  this  go<l  Vh)  (lisap(K*ared  under  the 
overshadowing  importance  of  Nm  j;irsu.  Mr  atui  another  i!^oi\, 
I>un  shagga,  are  viewed  as  the  suns  of  Nm  ^irsu. 


Coming  to  some  of  the  driiu-s  ih.il  \%r  m.iv  (iesi!jn.ite  .is 
ininor.  it  is  to  Ik*  noicti  th.it  in  tht-  t  .isr  <»f  crii.im  nnos.  .it  least. 
It  «ill  Ih*  found  that  they  nia\  Ih*  ulrntititd  witli  nthrrs  in(»r<* 
prr>minf*nt,  and  that  wh.it  smn  to  Ih*  distiiut  n.iinrs  arr  in 
rraltty  descriptive  cpithrts  of  ;;«Kis  .iln  uU  mv\  with.  This 
rrmark  applies  more  parth  ul.itU  to  sti*  h  n.unrs  .is  h*  ^m  uith 
llir  rlemenl  .\in.  signifvin^  ritlnr  *  lonl  or  'li<i\.  .in«!  v^huh, 
«hrn  fo|lowe<i  l»v  the  name  of  a  |)'a»  i  .  a!\%i\N  |»  .miN  to  its 
licjn;;  a  till*-.  JktM\.  when  f- •I'ni\%.«|  |i\  .m  i*!*  .^r  .ph  «  •  inp'Miiul. 
<»n!\  <limini>h«s  that  pro|»i}nlii\  in  .i  sh/ii!  <<«  .:ti  •  W  *  l»a\r 
alrradv    « '>nir    across     v«\»?.il    mst  in*  <-%       !'    is     \.!i^!r'»ii.    ihf 
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lord  of  Girsu,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  form  of  Ninib,  itself  an 
ideogram,  the  reading  of  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  still 
uncertain;  and  again,  Nin-khar-sag  has  been  referred  to,  as 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  great  goddess  Belit.  Similarly,  Nin- 
gish-zida,  whose  name  signifies  *  the  lord  of  the  right-hand  (or 
propitious)  sceptre,*  becomes  a  title  and  not  a  name,  and 
when  Gudea  speaks  of  this  god  as  the  one  who  leads  him  to 
battle,  and  calls  him  '  king,'  he  is  simply  describing  the 
same  god  who  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  Nin-girsu.  By  the 
side  of  Nin-girsu  and  Nin-gish-zida  appears  Nin-shakh,  who,  as 
Oppert  *  has  shown,  is  like  Nin-girsu  the  prototype  of  the  well- 
known  god  of  war,  Ninib.  However,  Nin-shakh  occupies,  in 
contradistinction  to  Nin-gish-zida  and  others,  a  position  in  the 
old  Babylonian  pantheon  of  an  independent  character,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  justifiable,  in  such  a  case,  to  identify  him  com- 
pletely with  Ninib,  and  place  the  name  on  a  par  with  the 
epithets  just  referred  to.  The  dividing  line  between  the  mere 
title  and  an  independent  god  thus  becomes  at  times  very  faint, 
and  yet  it  is  well  to  maintain  it  whenever  called  for.  In  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  minor  gods  of  the  old  Babylonian 
pantheon,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  out  this  distinction 
in  each  instance. 
Beginning  with 

Nin-shakh 

the  element  Nin^  as  has  several  times  been  mentioned,  points 
to  an  ideographic  form.  The  second  element  signifies  *  wild 
boar,'  and  from  other  sources  we  know  that  this  animal  was 
a  sacred  one  in  Babylonia,  as  among  other  Semitic  nations.' 
Its    flesh,  on    certain    days  of  the    Babylonian   calendar,  was 

1  See  Hommel,  Semitische  Kulturcn^  p.  jSq. 

*  For  the  sacred  character  of  the -swine  among  the  Semites,  see  W.  Kot)ertson 
Smith's  The  Religion  of  the  Semites^  pp.  201,  272.  v>2.  457.  KnwUnson.  iii.  68,  22, 
occurs  a  deity,  'swine  of  the  right  hand,'  i.r.,  propitious. 
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forbidden  to  be  eaten,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  conclude 
that  these  days  were  dedicated  to  the  animal,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion represents  perhaps  the  traces  of  some  old  religious  festival. 
May  Ninshakh  therefore  have  been  a  *  swine  deity,'  just  as 
Nergal  is  symbolized  by  the  *  lion '  ?  In  both  cases  the  animal 
would  be  a  symbol  of  the  violent  and  destructive  character  of 
the  god. 

The  ferocious  character  of  the  *  swine '  would  naturally 
result  in  assigning  to  Nin-shakh  warlike  attributes;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  identified  at  times  with  Ninib.  His  subor- 
dinate position,  however,  is  indicated  by  his  being  called  the 
*  ser\'anl,*  generally  of  Kn-lil,  occasionally  also  of  Anu,  and  as 
such  he  bears  the  name  of  Fap-sukal,*  />.,  'divine  messenger.* 
KimSin  builds  a  temple  to  Nin-shakh  at  Uruk,  and  from  its 
designation  as  his  *  favorite  dwelling  place '  we  may  conclude 
that  Kim- Sin  only  restores  or  enlarges  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
drtty  In  the  light  of  this,  the  relationship  above  set  forth 
>>rtwrrn  Nin  ;:irsu,  Nin-gish-zida,  and  Nin-shakh  becomes  v)me- 
fih.it  <  lr.irrr.  The  former,  the  local  deity  of  C»irsu,  would  natu- 
rally \tr  cillrd  by  the  kin^s  *  the  lord  of  the  true  sceptre/  while 
th»-  siiU'rdination  of  (Jirsu  as  a  (juartcr  of  L.igash  finds  itsreriec- 
lion  in  the  rrlationship  of  master  and  servant  pictured  as 
ri.s!;n^  Utwren  Kn  III  and  Nin-girsu.  Again,  the  warlike 
f  hirutrr  of  the  patron  deity  <»f  (ftrsu  wr»uld  lead  to  an  i<lrnti 
fif  i?:..n  with  Nin  sh.ikh  of  t'ruk,  |>ossessing  the  same  traits. 
an«!  thr  inrof|x»ration  of  I'ruk  as  a  part  of  the  same  empire 
»f.H  h  ifu  !ii<Jr<l  I,ajj.ish  and  its  quarters,  would  b<*  the  last 
!;f k  *T:n;:in;;  alKiiit  the  full  e<|u.ition  lielwem  the  three.  With 
Sit;  '»  thr  v»lar  <lrit\  <f>mmg  into  prominence  as  thi*  ^imI 
*'\    ^  If.    .ill    three    names.    N'ln  girsu,    Nin  gish  zida,   an<l   Nin 


^  «»r. •»«•«>    ,<    ■  •«   r«        \\w  w<r««t»«1  rlrftirnt   in    Tai^^ukal  l%  llir  comfiw>n  Hilur 

«»    »     '    art      |»*««t.    •      «*r      »^w•     i  tlW^I      l*A}»%tik  it         **«•     /f.     Srilik     afvl      S  ««i  U  >#V 
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shakh,  would  be  regarded  by  a  later  age  as  merely  descriptive 
of  one  and  the  same  god. 

DUN-SHAGGA. 

Gudea  makes  mention  in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  by  the  side 
of  Nin-gish-zida,  of  a  god  Dun-sha^a,'  whose  name  signifies 
the  '  chief  hero/  but  the  phonetic  reading  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.*  Like  Nin-gish-zida,  he  is  a  warlike  god, 
and  from  that  one  might  suppose  that  he  too  is  only  another 
form  of  Nin-^rsu-Ninib.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  latter.  It  is  from  him,  that  Gudea  again 
declares  his  power  to  be  derived,  just  as  elsewhere  he  accords 
to  Nin-girsu  this  distinction.  The  element  '  Dun,'  which  is 
very  much  the  same  as  '  Nin,'  speaks  in  favor  of  regarding 
Dun-shagga  as  a  title ;  but,  in  default  of  positive  evidence,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  him  an  independent  position, 
and  to  regard  his  identification  with  Nin-girsu  as  a  later  phase 
due  to  the  extension  of  Nin-girsu's  jurisdiction  and  his  corre- 
sponding absorption  of  a  varying  number  of  minor  gods.  This 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  greater  gods  to  absorb  the  minor 
ones  is  as  distinctive  a  trait  in  the  development  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion,  as  is  the  subordination  of  one  god  to  the  other, 
whether  expressed  by  making  the  subordinate  god  the  consort, 
the  chief,  or  the  servant  of  a  superior  one.  We  have  seen 
that  such  terms  of  relationship  correspond  to  certain  degrees 
of  political  conditions  existing  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  districts.  Amalgamation  of  two  cities  or  districts 
is  portrayed  in  the  relation  of  the  two  patron  deities  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  stronger  of  the  two  being  the  former,  the 

1  liHcriplion  B,  col.  iii.  i. 

3  Uni-lugina,  earlier  than  Gudea  (de  Sariec.pL  32},  appears  to  ban  built  a  temple 
to  Dun-shagga,  l>ut  the  passage  is  rot  altogether  clear.  The  element  also  appears 
in  the  name  nl  the  ruler  oi  Ur,  Datigi,  ij., '  the  kgitimate  tteio,'  as  Saigon  is  the 
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more  subservient  pictured  as  the  latter.  The  more  pronounced 
superiority  of  the  one  place  over  the  other  finds  expression  in 
the  relation  of  father  to  child,  while  that  of  master  and  servant 
emphasizes  the  complete  control  exercised  by  the  one  over  the 
other,  lastly,  the  absorption  of  one  deity  into  another,  is 
correlative  either  with  the  most  perfect  form  of  conquest,  or 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  seat  of  his  worship  in 
consequence  of  the  growing  favor  of  one  possessing  sufficiently 
similar  qualities  to  warrant  identification  with  the  other. 

LUGAt-RANDA. 

Sin  gash  id  of  the  dynasty  of  Uruk  makes  mention  of  this 
deity  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  inscriptions.  To  him 
and  to  his  consort,  Ningal,  a  temple  as  *  the  seat  of  their 
}oy '  at  that  place.  'Ihis  association  of  the  god  with  the 
tomn  |M>ints  again  to  a  local  deity,  but  possessing  a  character 
»hi<  h  Icids  to  the  aliNorption  of  the  god  in  the  solar  god, 
Nrf;;.il.  v^hoin  %ke  have  already  encountered,  and  who  will 
uciupy  us  a  j^<mk1  deal  nhen  we  come  to  the  period  after 
Haninuir.ibi.  Ihr  ulrntihcation  of  the  two  is  already  fore- 
%li.i<ioH<  (1  III  At\  inscription  of  another  memlnrr  of  the  same 
tl\ni>t\.  ^ir,  i^.irnil.  who  pl.iccs  the  name  of  Nergal  exactly 
filun  l»iN  pr<'4i<M  rssof  iiu'iitions  Lugal  banda.  The  first  ele- 
nif  »»:  .'•  hiN  n.imr  M;;nitM  •>  'km;;,*  tlu-  second  apparently  *  slrorij;/ 
v#  tf..«:  111  il»i%  rfs|K'it,  t«M»,  the  j;<h1  comes  close  t«)  Nei;;al, 
m\\   s*    r*  lint    likt'wi-vc   itiiiKates  '  ^reat   lord.*      The  consort  of 

H*  f  fijTiir  si;;iiirtt  s  '  ihr  drstriK  tive  lady,'  an  appropriate 
r|..tr.^  t  f.'  !Im-  i  '\\.t.\\  of  ,1  soUi  dfily  It  is  Sin  gashid  a^ain 
•  •  '  •'  :  i!«  s  \;fi,M.I  \\  \\\  l.ti^.ii  banda,  and  emphasi/rs  Ins 
^r.iv\.  .u   \  *t   tJM    ^<Hidi.»>  b)  calling  her   his  mother.      In  one 
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inscription,  moreover,  Sin-gashid  addresses  himself  exclusively 
to  the  goddess,  who  had  an  equal  share  in  the  temple  at  Uruk. 

DUMUZI-ZU-ABA. 

Among  the  deities  appealed  to  by  Ur-Bau  appears  one  whose 
name  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  '  unchangeable  child  of  the 
watery  deep.*  The  great  god  of  the  deep  we  have  seen  is  Ela. 
Dumuzi-zu-aba  therefore  belongs  to  the  water-deities,  and  one 
who,  through  his  subordinate  rank  to  Ea,  sinks  to  the  level 
of  a  water-spirit.  Ur-Bau  declares  himself  to  be  the  darling 
of  this  deity,  and  in  the  town  of  Girsu  he  erects  a  temple  to 
him.  Girsu,  however,  was  not  the  patron  city  of  the  god, 
for  Ur-Bau  gives  Dumuzi-zu-aba,  the  appellation  of  '  the  lord  of 
Kinunira,*  ^  a  place  the  actual  situation  of  which  is  unknown. 
Dumuzi-zu-aba,  accordingly,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  deity 
of  a  place  which,  situated  probably  on  an  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  reason  for  the  watery  attributes  assigned  to  the  god. 
The  comparative  insignificance  of  the  place  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  accounts  for  the  minor  importance  of  the  god,  and 
the  second  factor  is  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  another  child  of 
the  great  Ea,  his  child  par  excellence^  Marduk,  who  is  best 
known  as  the  patron  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  By  the  side 
of  Marduk,  the  other  children  of  Ela,  the  minor  water-deities, 
disappear,  so  that  to  a  later  generation  Dumuzi-zu-aba  appears 
merely  as  a  form  of  Marduk.  With  Dumuzi-zu-aba,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confuse 

DUMU-ZI, 

who  in  the  old  Babylonian  inscriptions  is  mentioned  once  by 
Sin-iddina,^  in  connection  with  the  sun-god.  Dumu-zi,  signify- 
ing *  child  of  life,'  has  a  double  aspect — an  agricultural  deity 

1  Signifying,  according  to  Jensen,  Keils  Bibl.  3,  i,  p.  25,' fighting-place,' 

2  Published  by  DeUtzsch,  Bcitrdge  zur  Assyr.  i.  301-311. 
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and  at  the  same  time  a  god  of  the  lower  world.  He  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  eschatological  literature  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, but  hardly  none  at  all  in  the  historical  and  incantation 
texts.  A  fuller  treatment  may  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  future 
chapter. 

Lugal-Erima« 

A  purely  local  deity,  if  the  reading  and  interpretation  offered 
by  Jensen,  *  King  of  the  city  Erim,'  is  correct  The  mention 
of  the  deity  in  an  inscription  of  Ur-Bau,  who  calls  himself  the 
'beloved  servant'  of  this  god,  would  be  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  district  within  which  the  city  in  question  lay 
was  controlled  by  the  rulers  of  Lagash.  To  invoke  as  large  a 
number  of  deities  as  possible  was  not  only  a  means  of  securing 
protection  from  many  sides,  but  was  already  in  the  early  days 
of  Babylonian  history  indulged  in  by  rulers,  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  the  extent  and  manifold  character  of  their  juris- 
diction. 

Ninf.-<;al  and  Ningai^ 

A  temple  was  erected  to  Nin-e-gal  by  the  wife  of  Rim-Sin, 
r>f  thr  second  dynasty  of  Ur  and  Akkad.  Her  nanu*  as  inter- 
prrte<l  in  the  tablet  dedicated  to  her,  signifies  again,  as  in 
♦rvrral  cases  already  noted,  'great  lady.'  She  uas  prohaMy 
thrfrf«»re  only  the  consort  of  some  patron  deity  .  and  N.mnar 
liTin;:  the  most  prominent  god  invoked  by  Rim  Sm.  it  would 
%*'rni  that  the  goddess  to  whom  the  queen  pays  her  res|)r<  ts  is 
ai:4in  c>nr  <»f  the  consorts  of  the  moon-god.'  This  conclusion 
IS  Mjp))«»rtc*<l  hy  the  direct  asvKriation  of  Nann.u  of  I'r  an<i 
Nin;:il  in  jn  invription  emanating  from  an  earlier  inemlMT  of 
thr  \-imr  d) nasty  to  which  Kim-Sin  belongs.  Nur  k  iinmAn 
%;«r~Aks  f»f  huildmg  temples  to  these  deities  in  the  city  «»f  I'r 
W' u*  K    thr    ^«xl(lrss    is   alv»  represented    as   mtcrccilin;;    uith 

1  bo  *Ik>  Jiai— a,  A#<i</<fi#,  pL  14, 
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Sin  on  behalf  of  those  who  appeal  to  her.  The  form  Nin- 
e-gal is  but  a  variant  of  Nin-gal,  so  that  the  identification 
of  the  two  lies  beyond  doubt,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that 
the  temple  erected  by  the  consort  of  Rim-Sin  is  the  same 
as  the  one  referred  to  by  Nur-Rammin.  In  a  land  where 
polygamy  was  a  prevailing  custom,  the  gods  too  might  be 
represented  as  having  a  number  of  consorts.  There  would 
of  course  be,  just  as  in  human  relations,  one  chief  consort,  but 
there  might  be  others  ranged  at  the  side  of  the  latter.^  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  consorts  of  other  minor  deities,  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  district,  and  who  were  given  to  the  more 
important  divinity  as  he  gradually  overshadowed  the  others. 
In  this  way,  we  may  account  for  the  large  variety  of  *  ladies ' 
and  *  great  ladies '  met  with  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  and 
who,  being  merely  *  reflections '  of  male  deities,  with  no 
sharply  marked  traits  of  their  own,  would  naturally  come  to  be 
confused  with  one  another,  and  finally,  be  regarded  as  various 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  goddess.  Still  another  member  of 
the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  En-anna-tuma,  earlier  even  than 
Mur-Rammin,  invokes  Nin-gal  in  an  inscription  found  in  the 
ancient  capital,  Ur.  Here,  too,  the  goddess  appears  in  associa- 
tion with  Nannar  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  she  is  designated  as 
the  mother  of  Shamash.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
city  of  Ur,  the  sun-god  occupied  a  secondary  place  at  the  side 
of  the  moon-god.  This  relationship  is  probably  indicated  by 
the  epithet '  offspring  of  Nin-gal,'  accorded  to  Shamash  in  the 
inscription  referred  to.  The  moon  being  superior  to  the  sun, 
the  consort  of  the  moon-god  becomes  the  mother  of  the  sun- 
god. 

Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to 

1  So  Anu  appears  to  haire  concubines. 
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NiN-GISH-ZIDA, 

who,  originally  a  distinct  solar  deity,  becomes  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  Nin-girsu,  and  is  eventually  identified  with  the 
great  Ninib.'  It  is  noticeable  that  these  four  deities,  Nin- 
girsu,  Nin-shakh,  Nin-gish-zida,  and  Nin-ib,  who  are  thus  asso- 
ciated together,  all  contain  the  element  Nin  in  their  names,  — 
a  factor  that  may  turn  out  to  be  of  some  importance  when 
more  abundant  material  shall  be  forthcoming  for  tracing  their 
development  in  detail.  One  of  Gudea's  inscriptions*  begins 
with  the  significant  statement,  *  Nin-gish-zida  is  the  god  of 
Gudea*.  and  elsewhere  when  speaking  of  him,  he  is  *my  god,' 
or  *  his  god.'  None  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  rulers  make 
mention  of  him  except  Gudea,  though  in  the  incantation  texts 
he  is  introduced  and  significantly  termed  *  the  throne-bearer'  of 
the  earth.  The  purely  local  character  of  the  deity  is,  further- 
more, emphasized  by  the  reference  to  his  temple  in  Girsu,  on  a 
brick  and  on  a  cone  containing  dedicatory  inscriptions,  inscribed 
by  (fudca  in  honor  of  the  god.' 

SnuL-HAirrmu. 

'Vhc  Hife  of  the  famous  Gudea,  Gin  Shul  pa  uddu,  bears  a 
name  in  which  one  of  the  elements  is  a  deity,  the  phonetic 
rcAilmj;  of  whoM'  name  is  still  uncertain.*  The  elements  com- 
pf  iNinj;  It.  namely. '  lord  *  (?;, '  srrptrc.'  and  *  r.idianl,*  leave  little 
(l<«uKt  as  to  the  vilar  character  of  the  |;o<i.  Ik'sides  (fudca's 
wife,  a  ruler,  Tr  Shul  pa-uddu,*  belonging;  apparently  to  a  some- 
what earlier  jhti^kI,  emlxKlies  this  deity  in  his  name.  The  wor- 
ship <>f  thr  driiVf  therefore,  lH'Ionj;s  to  a  very  early  epcnh,  and 

>»»  *Xm  w    j  i*    v*.  '»\  *  ln*<f h^imh  I 

•   I  ir    '»«ffr».  y\     ;•     »«•    ^        Tram$    .^     /?l//    .fr.4     »i     :  "w 

»  M  ^^'  *:  t*,J  H^^ti^mtam  /mu*»f4t.*mt,  %  i,  n*%  u'.  1  hr  namr  aHti  «|i|VAr«  la 
•  «!.**•»'»-«  A»  '^ '.wt  }*«  w  1  «lu  A  I  <if  thr  rW-nirnt  f,t  m.tf.t  %0^  |»  i  >v  In  Nrvgal  % 
«.*<-ir  ' !  •»>  '  «  w  1 1 J  J  '|-  <•;  t  tlM>  vamr  ftn^i  rlrmrnlt  jrr  (•hi(wI  wIimH  a|»|»-4i  U*  br 
f  %,•-•>  f4P«*»«*  #|«t>tfi*  irf  «i*ifti  <lr«tM^  1!«  IwM  eirmrttt  la  \\m  aan*  Ka«  aKo  Ik* 
tN>*  •»•  i»  f»«a^> 
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appears  at  one  time  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
within  a  certain  district  of  Babylonia.  To  what  r^on  of 
Habylonia  he  belongs  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Judging 
from  analogous  instances,  he  represented  some  phase  of  the  sun 
worshipped  in  a  particular  locality,  whose  cult,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  place  from  the  surface  of  political  affairs, 
yielded  to  the  tendency  to  concentrate  sun-worship  in  two  or 
three  deities,  —  Shamash  and  Ninib  more  especially.  In  the 
astronomy  of  the  Babylonians  the  name  survived  as  a  desig- 
nation of  Marduk-Jupiter.* 

Nin-Mar. 

A  local  deity,  designated  as  the  lady  of  Mar,  is  invoked  by 
Ui  iJau,  from  whom  we  learn  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
NinA.  Mar^  with  the  determinative  for  country,  AV,  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  district  extending  to  the  Persian 
(Jull.*  The  capital  of  the  district  is  represented  by  the  mound 
TrI  1(1,  not  far  from  Warka.  Her  subsidiary  position  is  indi- 
« .iifil  in  these  words,  and  we  may  conclude  that  Nin-Mar  at 
;in  <MiIy  peiiod  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  in 
wlii(  h  Nina  was  supreme.  For  all  that,  Nin-Mar,  or  the  city 
ill  whii  h  hei  (uit  was  centralized,  must  have  enjoyed  consider- 
able fa  vol.  Ur  Hau  calls  her  the  'gracious  lady,*  and  erects  a 
leiiiple,  the  name  of  which,  Ish-gu-tur,'  />.,  according  to  Jensen's 
plausible  interpretation,  'the  house  that  serves  as  a  court  for 
all  pel  sons,'  points  to  Mar  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which 
people  eame  from  all  sides.  Gudea,  accordingly,  does  not  omit 
to  iiu  hide  '  the  lady  of  Mar  '  in  his  list  of  the  chief  deities  to 
whom  he  pays  his  devotions  ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the 
general  favor  in  which  the  city  of  Mar  stood  as  a  sacred  town, 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  a  much  later  ruler,  Dungi, 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ur,*  erects  a  temple  to  her  honor. 

1  Jensen,  A'iyjwrtAyiV,  pp.  125,  126. 

2  ^r*e)^  Journal  Asiatique^  September-October,  1895,  P-  393* 
*  De  Sarzec,  pi.  8,  col.  v.  11.  8-12.  ^  IK.  pi.  2,  no.  4. 
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Pa-sag. 

A  deity,  the  phonetic  reading  of  whose  name  is  unknown,  or 
at  all  events  uncertain/  is  mentioned  once  by  Gudca  in  the 
long  list  of  deities  that  has  been  several  times  referred  to. 
The  ideographs  with  which  his  name  is  written  designate  him 
as  a  chief  of  some  kind,  and  in  accord  with  this,  Gudea  calls 
him  '  the  leader  of  the  land.'  Pa-sag  is  mentioned  immediately 
after  the  sun-god  IJtu,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  another 
solar  deity,  I-shum,  whom  we  shall  come  across  in  a  future 
chapter,  b  designated  by  the  same  title '  as  Pasag,  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  latter  is  likewise  a  solar  deity,  and  in 
all  probability,  the  prototype  of  I-shum,  if  not  indeed  identical 
with  him. 

NiSABA    (or    NiDABA). 

In  a  dream  which  the  go<is  send  to  (fiidci,  he  sees  .imong 
oChcr  thinj^v,  a  giKidcss,  whose  name  ni.iy  be  rc.ui  Nisaba  or 
Nidaba  •  Nini,  who  interprets  the  drc.im  to  the  ruler  of 
Shirpur).!,  dci  Ures  that  Nisaba  is  her  sister.  In  .i  text  In'tong- 
ing  t'»  a  still  carlirr  .ij;c.  the  deity  is  nu-nti'inrd  as  the  iH'getter 
iA  a  kin^  nhiisc  name  is  read  Lu^al  /a^ijiM  *  From  the  man 
ner  in  whiih  the  name  of  the  ^(Midess  in  wnttm.  as  well  as 
from  other  sources.  \%e  know  that  Nis.ilia  i>  aw  a;4riiijltural 
deit\  In  historical  texts  she  plays  scarceU  an\  rnle  at  all.  but 
in  incantations  she  is  often  referred  to.  aiul  from  the  fact  that 
Niviba  IS  ap|K*ale<l  to,  to  break  the  povirt  of  \\\v  demons  in 
Cftjun*  ti->n  with  F^i.  it  vb(»iilil  ap|M-ar  th.ii  tti<  {Misitinn  oih  e 
occupied    b>    her    was   no    insi^nitu  attt  on«-       \.rj  :;iisu.  it    vull 

'  >••  /. "  •*»  •  t ,  /•  .  •  / '  r  ■  tm4  m    \\     •  •      ■  i 

•<fl.r»W*    \  •     *'»il»         ^*      *■.!«•*!!>-■  'If-*     N    ■•• 
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be  recalled,  has  also  traits  which  connect  him  with  agricultural 
life,  and  Nini  being  the  daughter  of  Nin-si-a,  one  of  the  forms 
under  which  Ningirsu-Ninib  appears,  we  may  connect  Nisaba 
directly  with  the  cults  of  which  Lagash  formed  the  center. 
Nisaba  must  have  been  the  consort  of  one  of  the  agricultural 
gods,  whose  jurisdiction  falls  within  Gudea's  empire.  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  as  the  king  of  Uruk,  assigns  to  the  goddess  a  first 
place.  Her  origin  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  this  region. 
In  later  days  the  name  of  the  goddess  is  used  to  describe  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  general.  So  Asburbanabal,  describing 
the  prosperity  existing  in  his  days,  says  that  grain  was  abundant 
through  the  '  increase  of  Nisaba.'  * 


KU(?)-Anna. 

A  goddess  of  this  name  —  reading  of  the  first  sign  doubtful  — 
is  mentioned  by  Ur-Bau,  who  builds  a  temple  to  her  in  Girsu.  If 
Amiaud  is  correct  in  his  reading  of  the  first  sign,  the  goddess 
was  identified  at  one  time  by  the  Babylonians  with  the  consort  of 
Ramman  — the  storm-god.  This  would  accord  with  the  descrip- 
tion that  Ur-Bau  gives  of  the  goddess.  She  is  the  one  who 
deluges  the  land  with  water — belonging  therefore  to  the  same 
order  as  Bau. 

In  a  list  of  deities  enumerated  by  a  ruler  of  Erech,  Lugal- 
zaggisi,'  are  found  (i)  a  local  goddess, 

Umu, 

designated  as  the   'priestess    of    Uruk,' '    and    occupying    an 
inferior  rank  to  (2)  a  goddess, 

1  VR.  col.  i.  48. 

2  See  at  cluse  of  cluipter  vi. 

'  Hilprecht,  ib.  no.  S;,  a)l.  i.  30. 
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NlN-AKHA-KUDDU/ 

wiio  IS  called  *  the  mistress  of  Unik.'  llie  impoitmnce  of  Erech 
in  the  early  history  of  Babylonia  is  emphasized  by  the  insciip- 
Uons  from  Nippur,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Hiiprecht  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  find  several  deities  of  a  purely  local  type 
commemorated  by  kings  who  belong  to  this  region.  The 
goddess  Umu  is  not  heard  of  again.  The  great  goddess  of 
Uruk,  Nani,  absorbs  the  smaller  ones,  and  hence  Nin-akha- 
kuddu  survives  chiefly  in  incantation  texts  as  '  the  lady  of 
shining  waters,'  of  *  purification/  and  of  *  incantations.'  * 

Lastly,  a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  several  deities 
to  whom  sanctuaries  are  erected  by  Uru-Kagina  in  the  great 
temple  of  Hau  at  Uru-azaga,  and  whom  Amiaud  regards  as 
of  liau. 

Uru-Kagina  enumerates  three,  Za-za-uni,  Im-pa-ud-du,  and 
nun-ta-uddu  a*  The  clement  ud-du  in  the  last  two  names 
signihc?^  *  radiant '  or  *  rising  up ';  while  fa-ud-du  (like  in  Shul* 
paniddu,  p  99)  means  *  radiant  sceptre.'  If  to  this,  we  add 
that  Im  IS  '  storm,'  it  wilt  appear  plausible  to  see  in  the  second 
naune  a  form  of  a  racing  solar  deity  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
third  .  i:tm  nun  in  thr  tatter  name  may  mean  *  creating  lord.' 
To  thrsr  .Amiaufl  *  adds  from  other  sources,  Khigir-nunna, 
IChi  sha^.i,  (jiirmu.  and  Zarmu.  lie  takes  these  seven  deities 
as  Sons  of  lUu.  hut  he  offers  no  conclusive  evidence  for  his 
theory.  .Some  of  thrsr  deities  may  turn  out  to  be  synonymous 
with  su<  h  as  have  already  l>een  met  with. 

>  //  M..j4r  Kt  rfA'1«  Ntn  A  f)(l  khadu.  twjt  thi«  can  hardty  br  carrvrl 

*  TW  tw.  ilrjt.  '  wAlrt     and  '  ifx  aritatiofi.'  htr  cnrrrUlrd.     Ttir'watvrt'  nmuM 
a*t  tibsw  wv«!  \'n  |nir  *v «!»••«  (*ur|»«v%  in  t«>nnrc1i«>n  m\W  the  nufK  fcviMiUi. 

*A'f»J^*J-     '  '*     /   '  '     H  '      I       «       AniiAu<1   tr*i\\  Ihr  «r<tnc»d   namr   ImglMail^iia 
awf   Ikr    f^i'f    '.<••  f    '    fr^unfartit  ||ir    |n»lilKalt«>0    lA    |1«    SafMC    flV«ir% 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONSORTS  OF  THE  GODS. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  female  deities  that  appear  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  first  period  of  Babylonian  history.  We  must,  however,  not 
conclude  from  this,  that  such  deities  did  not  exist  in  larger  num- 
bers. On  the  contrary,  we  may  feel  certain  that  every  god  had  his 
consort,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  one.  Several  instances 
of  such  consorts  have  been  furnished  in  this  chapter ;  but  if 
the  consorts  of  the  larger  number  of  these  gods  are  unknown, 
it  is  because  of  the  insignificant  role  that  these  consorts  played. 
The  goddesses  of  Babylonia,  with  few  exceptions,  become  mere 
shadowy  reflections  of  the  gods,  with  but  little  independent 
power,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all.  They  owe  what  popu- 
larity they  enjoyed  to  their  association  with  their  male  com- 
panions. In  consequence  of  this  inferior  role  played  by  the 
female  deities,  the  tendency  becomes  more  pronounced,  as  we 
pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  period  of  Babylonian  history, 
to  reduce  by  assimilation  the  small  number  that  have  indepen- 
dent attributes,  until  we  reach  a  condition  in  which  we  have 
practically  only  one  goddess,  appearing  under  many  forms.  It 
is  only  in  the  religious  texts,  and  in  some  phases  of  the  popular 
beliefs,  that  goddesses  retain  a  certain  degree  of  prominence. 
So,  a  goddess  AUat,  as  we  shall  see,  plays  an  important  part 
as  the  chief  goddess  of  the  subterranean  cave  that  houses  the 
dead.  AUat  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  consort  of  the 
famous  Bel  of  Nippur,  but  through  association  with  Nergal, 
who  becomes  the  chief  god  of  the  lower  world,  almost  all  traces 
of  the  original  character  of  the  goddess  disappear.     Again, 
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Gula,  the  consort  of  Nin-ib,  while  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  historical  texts  of  the  second  and  third  period,  and  under  the 
form  Mama,  as  an  element  in  a  proper  name  belonging  to  the 
oldest  pcrKKl,'  IS  more  frequently  invoked  in  incantations  as  the 
healer  of  disease.  The  same  is  the  case  with  other  goddesses  i 
sAi  that  wc  may  conclude  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Baby- 
l(»nian  religion  shared  the  trait  so  marked  in  all  Semitic  cults,  of  a 
combination  of  the  male  and  female  principle  in  the  persontfica- 
tton  of  the  |x>wer.s  that  controlled  the  fate  of  man.  In  part,  no 
doubt,  the  minor  importance  of  women,  so  far  as  the  outward 
aspects  of  s^icial  and  political  life  were  concerned,  is  a  factor  in 
the  altc>);ether  secondary  im|x>rtance  attaching  to  the  consorts  of 
the  gfnU  ;  but  we  may  feel  certain  that  there  was  no  god,  how- 
ever restricted  in  his  jurisdiction,  or  however  hmited  in  the 
numl>er  of  his  wf»rshippers,  who  had  not  associated  with  him  a 
female  companion,  who  follows  him  as  the  shadow  follows  the 
substance. 

'•   y       '  •  '  i:  t     f  'j-»i'ht.  »A  |i  4^.  fwHr  (t.      Fof  .\ta  ma  and  Afr  mr,  M<k  names 
i4    tfbla    %r<riKj(>(<r  vtii. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


GUDEA'S   PANTHEON. 


GuDEA  manifests  a  fondness  for  giving  to  his  pantheon  as 
large  a  compass  as  possible.  In  this  respect,  he  follows  earlier 
examples,  and  also  sets  an  example  which  is  followed  by  many  of 
the  rulers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  who  felt  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  gods  invoked  by  them,  the  more  impressive  would 
their  own  position  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  More- 
over, by  incorporating  in  their  pantheon  the  gods  associated  with 
districts  that  they  controlled,  they  would  not  only  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  these  deities,  but  would  emphasize  their  own  claim 
to  an  extended  sovereignty.  The  beginning  and  the  close  of 
dedicatory  and  commemorative  inscriptions  were  the  favorite 
opportunities,  seized  upon  by  the  kings,  for  parading  the  list 
of  the  powers  under  whose  patronage  they  wished  to  appear. 
These  lists  are  both  interesting  and  valuable,  as  furnishing  in  a 
convenient  form  a  summary  of  the  chief  gods  included  in  the 
Haby Ionian  pantheon  at  the  various  historical  periods.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  his  inscriptions,*  Gudea  furnishes  a  list  of  no 
less  than  eighteen  deities.  In  rapid  succession  he  enumerates 
Anu,  En-lil  (Bel),  Nin-khar-sag,  En-ki  (Ea),  En-zu  (Sin),  Nin- 
girsu,  Nina,  Nin-si-a,  Ga-sig-dug,  Bau,  Ninni,  Utu  (Shamash), 
Pa-sag,  Gal-alim,  Dun-shagga,  Nin-Mar,  Dumuzi-zuaba,  Nin- 
gish-zida.  These  deities  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  Gudea's  jurisdiction.  They  are  called  upon 
to  punish  him  who  attempts  to  alter  the  decrees  of  the  ruler,  or 
to  efface  the  memory  of  his  deeds.  Again,  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  his  inscriptions,  he  appeals  to  Nin-girsu,  En-lil,  Nina, 

^  Inscr.  l^,  cols.  viii.  ix. 
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Ban,  Ga-^ig-dug,  Gal-aliaiy  mnd  Duti*shagga.  He  recounts 
what  be  has  done  to  promote  the  cults  of  these  deities,  and 
upon  his  conduct  he  grounds  his  hope  that  they  will  aid  him  in 
his  undertakings.  The  lists,  as  will  be  observed,  vary  in  the 
number  and  in  the  order  of  the  gods  enumerated.  In  the 
second  list  the  position  of  Nin-girsu  at  the  head  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  inscription  commemorates  the  dedication  of  a 
sanctuary  to  that  god.  But  Nin-girsu,  despite  his  rank  as  the 
chief  god  of  Lagash,  beloogs  to  a  second  class  of  deities. 
Standing  far  above  him  is  the  triad,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  the 
gods  that  personify,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  divisions  of  the 
universe,  —  heaven,  earth,  and  water.  These  gods,  accordingly, 
take  precedence  of  Nin-girsu  in  the  first  list  In  a  succeeding 
chapter,  the  significance  of  this  triad  for  the  Babylonian  religion 
will  be  fully  set  forth.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  systematization  of  popular  beliefs,  inv-olved  in  the 
distinctions  thus  emphasaxed  in  the  groupings  of  deities  into 
classes,  begins  at  so  early  a  penod.  This  systematization. 
However,  has  not  yet  assumed  final  shape.  True,  the  moon- 
l^od  has  already  been  given  the  place,  immediately  following 
upon  the  triad,  that  he  will  hold  in  the  developed  form  of  Ilaby- 
kmian  theology;  but  while,  as  we  have  seen.  Sin  properly  ukes 
precedence  of  the  sun-god,  the  latter  should  foltou  in  the  wake 
iA  Y\\s  awx'iate.  Not  only,  however,  does  Nin-|;irHU  pre<e(le, 
but  two  other  deities  who  are  closely  related  in  general  ihar- 
acter  to  the  *  warrior  deity 'of  Gudea's  dominion.  Then  tlic 
two  ^[Teat  i^oddesses,  liau  and  Ninni,  are  introduced,  .ind  it  \% 
tha  until  they  are  disposed  of  that  the  sung(xl.  together  .i^ain 
with  Pa- sag  as  a  kind  of  lieutenant.*  \s  invoked.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  five  remaining  deities,  no  speiul  prituiple 
can  be  recognized.  'Iliey,  evidently,  occupy  4  minor  rank.  It 
1%  (io\Ml»lr,  then,  to  distinguish  no  less  than  fotir  (lasses  m  the 
<M  lUh) Ionian  pantheon    (i)  the  great  triad.  .\nu.  IW*I.  and  l-i 
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(2)  a  second  group,  as  yet  incomplete,  but  which  will  eventually 
include  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ramman,  representing  the  great 
powers  of  nature — moon,  sun,  and  storm  ;  (3)  the  great  gods, 
the  patron  deities  of  the  more  important  political  centers  of 
the  country;  and  (4)  the  minor  ones,  representing  the  local 
cults  of  less  important  places.  Naturally,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  last-named  classes  is  not  sharply  marked,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  ever-varying  political  kaleidoscope,  local 
deities  will  rise  from  the  rank  of  minor  gods  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  pantheon  ;  while  such  as  once  enjoyed  high  esteem  will, 
through  decline  in  the  political  fortunes  of  their  worshippers, 
be  brought  down  from  the  higher  to  an  inferior  rank.^  It  is 
this  constant  interaction  between  the  political  situation  and  the 
relationship  of  the  gods  to  one  another,  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  an  organized  pantheon 
leads  to  greater  stability  in  the  domain  of  theological  specula- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  politics  of  the  country  on  the  religion 
becomes  less  marked,  without,  however,  disappearing  altogether. 
The  various  classes  into  which  the  gods  are  divided,  are  definitely 
fixed  by  the  schools  of  theology  that,  as  we  shall  see,  take 
their  rise  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  rivalry,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  the  Babylonian  empire  united  under  one  head, 
and  the  Assyrian  empire  on  the  other,  alone  remains  to  bring 
about  an  occasional  exchange  of  places  between  the  two  gods 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  great  gods  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  pantheon  respectively.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Amiaud  '  to  arrange  the  pantheon  of  this  oldest  period  in  a 
genealogical  order.  In  Gudea*s  long  list  of  deities,  he  detects 
three  generations,  —  the  three  chief  gods  and  one  goddess,  as 
the  progenitors  of  Sin,  Shamash,  Nin-girsu,  Bau,  and  others. 

1  See  Winckler's  excellent  remarks  on  the  relationship  between  the  city  and  the  god 
in  ancient  Babylonia  {AUoricntalische  Forschungen^  iii.  232-235). 

2  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.,  i.  57-59. 
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The  gods  of  this  second  division  give  rise  to  a  third  class, 
viewed  again  as  the  offspring  of  the  second.  Professor  Davis, 
taking  up  this  idea  of  Amiaud,  has  quite  recently  maintained  ^ 
that  the  family  idea  must  form  our  starting-point  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  pantheon  of  Lagash.  The  theory,  however, 
docs  not  admit  of  consistent  application.  There  are  gods,  as 
Amiaud  recognized^  who  cannot  be  brought  under  his  scheme, 
so  far  at  least  as  present  testimony  is  concerned  ;  and  others 
can  only  by  an  arbitrary  assumption  be  forced  into  accord  with 
the  theory.  Moreover,  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  this 
family  idea  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Assyro- Babylonian  pan- 
theon. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  more  reasonable 
and  natural  explanation  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
many  —  not  all  —  of  the  gods  of  Gudea*s  pantheon  has  already 
been  suggested.  In  part,  we  must  look  to  the  development  of 
a  theological  system  of  thought  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  to 
account  for  the  superior  position  accorded  to  certain  gods,  and 
in  part,  political  conditions  and  political  changes  nfford  an 
npUnaiion  for  the  union  of  certain  deities  into  a  family 
group.  So  far«  indeed,  Amiaud  is  correct,  that  the  relationship 
ctisttns;  iKTtwern  the  various  deities,  was  as  a  rule  expressed  in 
terms  applicable  to  human  society.  The  secondary  fx^sition 
oc<  upic«i.  Ajf ,  by  Sin  when  compared  with  a  gcxl  whov  domain 
IS  !hr  entire  *  lower  regions,'  would  l>e  aptly  expressed  by 
fjllin^  the  moon  grnl  the  eldest  v>n  of  Kn  lil  or  lU-1  :  and, 
Mmiiarl).  a  gocidess  like  lUu  would  l>e  called  the  daughter  of 
\f.u  It  IS  a  misl.ike.  however,  to  interpret  the  use  of  *  daugh- 
u%  '  iUii '  v»n  '  literally  Su<  h  terms  are  employed  in  all  Semitic 
'an-  ;4ges  m  a  figurative  sense,  to  indicate  a  dej^endent  |>«»sition 
t4  v,mr  v»rt  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  union  of  a  nnmlnrr 
•  .f  « i!»rs  of  states  under  one  head  woul<l  \yr  followed  bv  a  union 
of  \\\r  «!♦  i»ii  s  pro|>er  to  theve  c  ities  or  states.      That  unum  would 
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be  expressed,  according  to  circumstances,  either  by  placing  the 
deities  on  a  footing  of  equality  —  in  which  case  they  would  be 
consorts,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  offsprings  therefore  of  one 
and  the  same  god  —  or,  the  superior  rank  of  one  patron  god 
would  be  indicated  by  assigning  to  the  god  of  a  conquered  or 
subordinate  territory  the  rank  of  oflEspring  or  attendant. 

In  studying  such  a  list  as  that  presented  by  Gudea,  we  must, 
therefore,  make  due  allowance  for  what  may  be  called  local 
peculiarities  and  local  conditions.  It  is  only  by  comparing  his 
list  with  others  that  we  can  differentiate  between  the  general 
features  of  Babylonian  cults  and  the  special  features  due  to 
political'  and  local  associations.  We  are  in  a  position  now  to 
institute  this  comparison  for  a  period  which  is  certainly  some 
centuries  earlier  than  Gudea.  The  date  of  the  reign  of  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  king  of  Uruk,  who  has  been  several  times  referred  to 
in  a  previous  chapter,  is  fixed  by  Hilprecht  at  c.  4500  B.C., 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  high  an  age  will  be  accepted 
by  scholars.  The  chronology  for  the  period  beyond  Gudea  is 
still  in  a  very  uncertain  condition.  Lugal-zaggisi,  in  a  long  list 
of  deities  at  the  beginning  of  an  important  inscription,  enumer- 
ates in  succession  Anu,  the  goddess  Nisaba,  the  gods  £n-lil 
(or  Bel),  En-ki  (=Ea),  En-zu  (Sin),  Utu  (the  sun-god),  the 
goddess  Ninni  (or  Nani[.^]),  Nin-khar-sag,  Umu,  and  Nin-akha- 
kuddu.  As  for  Anu,  the  king  introduces  the  name,  as  Ur- 
Ningirsu  of  Lagash  does  (see  above,  p.  90),  in  calling  himself 
'  priest  of  Anu,*  and  which,  according  to  the  explanation  sug- 
gested, means  simply  *  divine  priest.' 

Bel,  Ea,  Sin,  and  Shamash  (or  Utu)  are  common  to  Gudea 
and  Lugal-zaggisi.  These  constitute,  then,  the  great  gods 
whose  worship  is  no  longer  limited  to  any  particular  district. 
They  have  become  common  property,  in  part  through  the  sanc- 
tity attached  to  the  places  where  the  gods  were  worshipped, 
in  part  through  the  antiquity  of  these  places,  and  in  part, 
no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  a  political  development  lying  behind 
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the  period  under  consideration.  'I*hc  prominence  given  by 
Lugal-zaggisi  to  Nisaba  is  rather  surprising.  He  calls  himself 
and  also  his  father,  *  hero '  of  Nisaba.  If,  however,  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  of  the  goddesses  at  least  two,  Umu  and  Nin-akha- 
kuddu,  are  of  a  local  character,  the  conclusion  appears  justified 
that  Nisaba  was  a  goddess  associated  more  particularly  with 
the  district  in  which  Uruk  lay.  The  goddess  Ninni  (written 
simply  as  *  the  goddess ')  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  great 
Nani  of  Uruk,  and  Nin-khar-sag  is  introduced  as  the  consort 
6L  Enlil. 

As  a  result  of  this  comparison,  we  may  note  the  tendency 
towards  a  general  recognition  of  certain  great  gods,  which  b 
more  fully  developed  in  the  period  of  Hammurabi.  At  the 
same  time,  the  loyalty  of  the  rulers  to  the  gods,  peculiar  to  their 
own  district,  is  manifested  by  the  prominent  place  assigned  in 
the  several  cases  to  gods  who  otherwise  play  an  insignificant 
role,  and  who  eventually  are  abs<>rl>ed  by  others,  and  lastly,  as 
between  !.ugalz.iggisi  and  (JucIcm,  the  ciljscrvatioi.  may  be 
madr  of  the  dis|K>sition  to  rmphasi/c  I<k.iI  >:«><is.  less  for  their 
own  sake,  than  In-cause  of  thr  eclat  furnished  by  the  enumeration 
of  a  large  pantheon,  whu  h  shall  be  eoe<)u.il  in  r\t<-tit  and 
dignity  to  the  district  claimed  by  the  rulers  .iiid  to  the  rank 
as%umetl  b\  thern. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

SUMMARY. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  old  Babylonian  pantheon, 
so  far  as  the  discovered  texts  have  revealed  their  names 
and  epithets.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive. 
That  future  texts  will  add  to  its  length,  by  revealing  the 
existence  at  this  early  period  of  many  known  to  us  at 
present  only  from  later  texts  or  from  the  religious  literature,* 
is  more  than  likely.  The  nature  of  the  old  Babylonian  religion 
entails,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  an  array  of  gods  that 
might  be  termed  endless.  Local  cults  would  ever  tend  to 
increase  with  the  rise  of  new  towns,  and  while  the  deities  thus 
worshipped  would  not  rise  to  any  or  much  importance,  still 
their  names  would  become  known  in  larger  circles,  and  a  ruler 
might,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  own  lustre,  make  mention 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  honoring  them  at  the  same  time  by 
an  epithet  which  might  or  might  not  accurately  define  their 
character.  As  long  as  the  various  districts  of  Babylonia  were 
not  formally  united  under  one  head,  various  local  cults  might 
rise  to  equally  large  proportions,  while  the  gods  worshipped 
as  the  special  patrons  of  the  great  centers,  as  Lagash,  Ur, 
Uruk,  Nippur,  and  the  like,  would  retain  their  prominence, 
•  even  though  the  political  status  of  the  cities  sacred  to  them 

1  Quite  recently  there  have  been  found  at  Telloh  some  thirty  thousand  clay  tablets, 
chiefly  lists  of  ^crifices,  temple  inventories,  and  legal  documents.  These  tablets 
will  probably  furnish  additional  names  of  deities,  and  perhaps  throw  further  light  on 
those  known.  Further  excavations  at  Nippur  will  likewise  add  to  the  material. 
But  after  all,  for  our  main  purpose  in  this  chapter,  which  is  the  illustration  of 
the  chief  traits  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon  in  early  days,  these  expected  additions 
to  the  pantheon  will  not  be  of  paramount  significance. 
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suffered  a  decline.  The  ruler  of  the  district  thmt  claimed  a 
supremacy  over  one  that  formerly  occupied  an  independent 
position,  would  hasten  to  emphasize  this  control  by  proudly 
claiming  the  patron  deity  as  part  of  his  pantheon.  The  popu- 
larity of  Sin  at  Ur  suffered  no  diminution  because  the  supremacy 
of  Vi  yielded  to  that  of  Uruk.  On  the  contrary,  the  god  gained 
new  friends  who  strove  to  rival  the  old  ones  in  manifestations 
of  rrvcrcnce  ;  and  when,  as  happened  in  several  instances,  the 
patron  deities  were  personifications  of  natural  phenomena,  whose 
worship  throu|;h  various  circumstances  became  associated  with 
particular  localities,  there  was  an  additional  reason  for  the 
survival,  and,  indeed,  growing  importance  of  such  local  culti^ 
quite  independent  of  the  political  fortunes  that  befell  the  cities 
in  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  dwell. 

As  a  consequence,  there  are  a  consideraible  number  of  deities 
who  are  met  with  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  liabylonian  history  —  a  period,  be  it  remembered* 
that,  so  far  as  known,  already  covers  a  distance  of  2,000 
\rarv  These  arc  of  two  classes,  (a)  deities  of  purely  local 
ofi^in,  surviving  through  the  historical  significance  of  the 
pU<  cs  whrrr  thry  were  worshipped,  and  (h)  deities,  at  once 
Vka\  in  s<»  far  as  they  are  asvo<  iated  with  a  fixed  spot,  but  at 
the  same  tune  having  a  far  more  general  character  by  virtue  of 
bvih^  |K'rsonitu  ati(*ns  of  the  |)o\%ers  of  nature.  The  jurisdic- 
ti</n  <if  U*th  ( lasses  of  deities  might,  through  |K)litical  vicissi- 
tudes. ^H*  eitended  over  a  larger  <iistrict  than  the  one  to  which 
\\\r\  were  originally  (ontined.  and  m  so  far  their  Icxral  character 
wouid  tend  t<>  1m*  <»)»scured  It  would  depend,  however,  upon 
i>«hrr  (4<  tors,  Ix-sides  the  merely  |M>litital  ones,  whether  these 
<uitN  «f»u!d  t.iL«  a  stdiu  lently  deep  hold  u|>on  the  people  to 
\rx*\  to  ihr  e\Ml(jtii«n  t»f  deities,  entirely  dis\(K.iatrd  from  fixed 
vatv.  wh'i  tnt^^ht  Ix'  worNhip|>ed  anywhere,  and  whose  attri- 
h\jtr%  «i4»uid  leiiti  to  tK*(<iine  more  and  nu>re  ahstrat  t  in  t  harac- 
Crr      ^(Kh  a  prtx  ess,  luiwever.  could  nf>t  lie  completed  by  the 
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silent  working  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
the  genius  of  the  people.  It  requires  the  assistance,  conscious 
and  in  a  measure  pedantic,  of  the  thinkers  and  spiritual  guides 
of  a  people.  In  other  words,  the  advance  in  religious  concep- 
tions from  the  point  at  which  we  find  them  when  the  union  of 
the  Babylonian  states  takes  place,  is  conditioned  upon  the 
infusion  of  the  theological  spirit  into  the  mass  of  behefs  that 
constituted  the  ancient  heritage  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  circumstances  have  already  been 
suggested  that  cooperated,  already  prior  to  the  days  of  Ham- 
murabi, in  weeding  out  the  superfluity  of  deities,  at  least  so 
far  as  recognition  of  them  in  the  official  inscriptions  of  the 
rulers  were  concerned.  Deities,  attached  to  places  of  small 
and  ever-diminishing  importance  would,  after  being  at  first 
adopted  into  the  pantheon  by  some  ruler  desirous  of  emphasiz- 
ing his  control  over  the  town  in  question,  end  in  being  entirely 
absorbed  by  some  more  powerful  god,  whose  attributes  were 
similar  to  those  of  his  minor  companion.  Especially  would 
this  be  the  case  with  deities  conceived  as  granting  assistance 
in  warfare.  The  glory  of  the  smaller  warrior  gods  would  fade 
through  the  success  achieved  by  a  Nin-girsu.  The  names  and 
epithets  would  be  transferred  to  the  more  powerful  god,  and, 
beyond  an  occasional  mention,  the  weaker  would  entirely  pass 
out  of  consideration.  Again,  the  worship  of  the  moon  or  of 
the  sun,  or  of  certain  aspects  of  the  sun,  —  the  morning  sun, 
the  noonday  sun,  and  the  like,  —  at  localities  of  minor  impor- 
tance, would  yield  to  the  growing  popularity  of  similar  worship 
in  important  centers.  As  a  consequence,  names  that  formerly 
designated  distinct  deities  or  different  phases  of  one  and  the 
same  deity,  would,  by  being  transferred  to  a  single  one,  come 
to  be  mere  epithets  of  this  one.  The  various  names  would  be 
used  interchangeably,  without  much  regard  to  their  original  force. 

All  the  essential  elements  of  the  Babylonian  religion  are 
already  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  prevailing  during   the 
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period  that  we  have  been  considering.  Some  new  deities  are 
met  with  in  the  periods  that  followed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  profound  changes  in  the  manner  of  worship, 
or  in  the*  conceptions  regarding  the  gods,  were  introduced. 
The  relations,  however,  which  the  gods  bear  to  one  another 
are  considerably  modified,  their  attributes  become  more  sharply 
dchncd,  the  duties  and  privileges  pertaining  to  each  are  regu- 
lated. Hand  in  hand  with  this  systematization,  the  organization 
of  the  cult  becomes  more  perfect,  the  ritual  enters  upon  further 
phases  of  development,  speculations  regarding  the  unknown  have 
their  outcome  in  the  establishment  of  dogmas.  Finally  the  past* 
with  Its  tr.iditions  and  legends,  is  viewed  under  the  aspect  of 
later  religious  thought  The  products  of  popular  fancy  are 
resha|>ed,  given  a  literary  turn  that  was  originally  foreign  to 
them,  and  v)  combined  and  imbued  with  a  meaning  as  to  re- 
tire t  the  th<>ii};hts  and  aspirations  of  a  comparatively  advanced 
age  What  m.iy  l)c  called  the  flowering  of  the  theological 
rfww  h  in  the  hist«»ry  c»f  the  Babylonian  religion,  viewed  as  a 
t;iiit.  is  N<»  (ltr<-(  tl\  d('|H*ndent  u}M>n  the  |K>litical  union  of  the 
l*uh\ Ionian  states,  brought  about  by  Hammurabi  (r.  3300  B.C.), 
!h.i!  il  in. IV  1m-  s.nd  to  date  front  this  event. 


■*      lij*'   I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PANTHEON  IN  THE  DAYS   OF  HAMMURABI. 

Marduk. 

The  immediate  result  of  Hammurabi's  master-stroke  in  bring- 
ing the  various  states  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  under  a  single 
control,  was  the  supremacy  secured  for  his  capital,  of  the  city 
of  Babylon  over  all  other  Babylonian  cities,  and  with  this 
supremacy,  the  superior  position  henceforth  assumed  by  the 
patron  deity  of  the  capital,  Marduk.*  It  is  needless  for  our 
purposes  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,^  nor  as  to  its  political  fortunes  prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  dynasty  of  which  Hammurabi  was  the  sixth  member.  That 
its  beginnings  were  modest,  and  that  its  importance,  if  not  its 
origin,  was  of  recent  date  in  comparison  with  such  places  as 
Eridu,  Nippur,  Lagash,  Ur,  and  the  like,  is  proved  by  the  absence 
of  the  god  Marduk  in  any  of  the  inscriptions  that  we  Viave 
been  considering  up  to  this  point.  The  first  mention  of  the 
god  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  where  he  appears 
distinctly  as  the  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  No  doubt  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  Hammurabi   regarded  Marduk  in 

1  The  name  is  also  written  Ma-ru-duk^  which  points  to  its  having  been  regarded 
(for  which  there  is  other  evidence)  as  a  compound  of  maru, '  son,'  and  an  element, 
duk{u),  which  in  religious  and  other  texts  designates  the  *  glorious  chamber '  in  which 
the  god  determines  the  fate  of  humanity.  Such  an  'etymology  '  is,  however,  merely 
a  play  upon  the  name,  similar  to  the  plays  upon  proper  names  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  real  etymology  is  unknown.  The  form  Marduk  is  Semitic,  and 
points  to  an  underlying  stem,  rdk.  Marduk  appears  under  a  variety  of  nannes  which 
will  be  taken  up  at  their  proper  place.  See  Schrader's  AssyrischBabyl.  Keilschriften^ 
p.  129;  and  the  same  author's  Cuneiform  Inscrip.  and  the  O.  T.  (p.  422)  for  other 
etymologies. 

'^  Hommel's  view  that  Ciishgalla,  in  Gudea's  inscriptions,  is  Babylon  lacks  convin- 
cing evidence,  but  the  city  may  be  as  old  as  Gudea's  days  for  all  that. 
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the  same  light  as  the  great  conqueror,  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  applying  the  data,  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  Hammu- 
rabi to  such  of  his  predecessors,  of  whom  records  are  still 
lacking.  It  is  to  Marduk,  that  Hammurabi  ascribes  his  suc- 
cess. The  king  regards  himself  as  the  beloved  of  Marduk. 
The  god  rejoices  his  heart  and  gives  him  power  and  plenty. 
£ven  when  paying  his  homage  at  the  shrines  of  other  deities, 
he  docs  not  forget  to  couple  the  name  of  Marduk  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  protection  he  invokes.  So  at  Sippar,  sacred  to 
Sbamash,  and  where  the  king  deposits  a  cylinder  recording  the 
improvements  that  he  instigated  in  the  dty,  he  associates  the 
sun-god  with  Marduk,  whereas  in  contradistinction  to  the  rulers 
of  the  old  Babylonian  cities  or  states,  when  addressing  Marduk, 
he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  mention  at  the  same 
time  of  an  entire  pantheon.  Marduk's  protection  suffices  for 
aU  purposes.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  worship  of 
other  gods.  A  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  king's 
care  for  the  city  of  Shamash.  In  this  respect,  he  was  but 
following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who,  while  regarding 
Babylon  as  their  capital,  were  zealous  in  doing  honor  to  am  irnt 
centers  of  worship.  So  one  of  these  predecessors,  Zabu. 
restorcN  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Sippar,  and  that  of  Anunit 
at  A^adr.  Hammurabi,  besides  his  work  at  Sippar,  builds 
a  temple  to  Ninni  at  Hallabi.'  lUbylon,  however,  is  the 
beloved  city  of  Marduk«  and  upon  its  beautification  .itul 
improvrmrnt  Hammurabi  expends  his  chief  energy.  Such  .ire 
the  rndcaring  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  go<l,  .is  to  give 
one  the  imprrssion  that,  when  thinking  of  M.ir<luk,  the  Vwv^ 
for  thr  m<»nirnt  loses  sight  of  the  existence  of  other  g'nls 
The  most  striking  tribute,  however,  that  is  paid  to  Marduk  in 
the  prruMi  «.f  H.immurahi  is  his  gradual  assumption  of  the 
f6lr  j!i\ril  1»\  the  oWl  Fji  111  or  Ik*!  of  Nippur,  otue  ihr 
head    ^A    the     lUt>\ Ionian    pantheon.        This    identiticatiuii    is 

>  N«M  ^l|lfwf. 


■J   •  ' ..  .   .  ■■■'••,         f"  ■•^•^.  '^."T  "  .' 
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already  foreshadowed  in  the  title  Mlu  radu,  />., '  great  lord/ 
which  Hammurabi  is  fond  of  bestowing  upon  Marduk.  It  is 
more  clearly  indicated  in  an  inscription  of  his  son,  Samsu-iluna, 
who  represents  Bel,  '  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,'  as  trans- 
ferring to  Marduk,  the  *  first-born  son  of  Ea,'  rulership  over 
'the  four  regions,'  —  a  phrase  that  at  this  time  had  already 
assumed  a  much  wider  meaning  than  its  original  portent.  In 
the  religious  literature  of  this  age,  which  reflects  the  same 
tendency,  Bel  expressly  transfers  his  title  '  lord  of  the  lands '  * 
to  Marduk,  while  £a  likewise  pays  homage  to  his  son,  declaring 
that  the  latter's  '  name '  shall  also  be  Ea,  The  transference  of 
the  name,  according  to  Babylonian  notions,  is  equivalent  to  a 
transference  of  power.  As  a  consequence,  Bel  and  Marduk 
are  blended  into  one  personage,  Marduk  becoming  known  as 
Bel-Marduk,  and  finally,  the  first  part  of  the  compound  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  adjective,  the  god  is  addressed  as  *  lord 
Marduk,'  or  '  Marduk,  the  lord.'  The  old  Bel  is  entirely  for- 
gotten, or  survives  at  best  in  conventional  association  with 
Anu  and  Ea,  as  a  member  of  the  ancient  triad. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  '  that  Marduk  was  originally 
a  solar  deity.  His  association  with  Babylon,  therefore,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  association  of  Sin,  the 
moon-god,  with  the  city  of  Ur,  and  the  association  of  Shamash, 
the  sun-god,  with  Larsa  and  Sippar.  Just  as  in  the  latter 
places,  other  cults  besides  that  of  the  patron  deity  prevailed, 
so  in  Babylon  it  was  merely  the  prominence  which,  for  some 
reason,  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  acquired,  that  led  to  the 
closer  identification-  of  this*  particular  deity  with  the  city,  until 
he  became  viewed  as  the  god  par  excellence  of  the  city,  and  the 
city  itself  as  his  favorite  residence.  As  long  as  Larsa  and 
Sippar  retained  a  prominence  overshadowing  that  of  Babylon, 

1  Bei  matati. 

2  Sayce,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians^  pp.  98  seq. ;  Jensen,  Kosmoiogie  der 
Babylonier^  p.  88. 
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the  sun  cult  at  the  latter  place  could  attract  but  little  attention. 
Only  as  Babylon  began  to  rival,  and  finally  to  supersede,  other 
centers  of  sun-worship,  could  Marduk  be  brought  into  the 
front  rank  of  prevailing  cults.  It  may  appear  strange,  in  view 
of  this  original  character  of  Marduk,  that  neither  in  the  inscrip* 
tions  of  Hammurabi,  nor  in  those  of  his  successors,  is  there 
any  direct  reference  to  his  qualities  as  a  solar  deity.  However, 
in  the  ideographs  composing  his  name',  which  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  *  child  of  the  day,'  ^  and  in  the  zodiacal  system,  as 
perfected  by  the  Babylonian  scholars,  there  lurk  traces  of  the 
god's  solar  origin.  Beyond  this,  perhaps,  in  certain  set  phrases, 
sur>'iving  in  prayers  addressed  to  him.  The  explanation  for 
this  absence  of  solar  traits  is  to  be  sought  in  the  peculiar 
political  conditions  that  resulted  in  bringing  Marduk  into  such 
prominence.  Hammurabi  was  preeminently  a  conquering  king. 
He  waged  w.ir  on  all  sides,  and  carried  on  his  campaigns  for 
many  year%.  When  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  both 
North  and  .South  liahylonia  under  his  sway,  it  still  required 
constant  wat(hinf;  to  kerp  his  empire  tojjcthcr.  His  patron 
Rfxi.  thcrrforc,  the  protector  of  the  city,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
thus  sprrad  over  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  that  of  any 
other  deity,  must  have  appeared  to  Hammurabi  and  his  follow- 
ers, as  virll  as  to  those  vanquished  by  hiin,  essentially  as  a 
warrior.  It  is  hr  who  hands  over  to  kin};s  the  land  and  its 
inhilntants.  I  he  f.it  t  th.it  he  was  a  solar  deity  would  t>ecome 
ol»s«  ured  hy  the  side  of  the  more  potent  f.icl  that,  as  ginl  of  the 
city  of  lUi>\ii*n.  his  sway  was  suprmie.  He  therefore  l>ecame 
Marduk.  ihr  *  j:real  lord.*  The  epithets  U'stowed  u|K»n  him 
n  iiur.iily  emphasized  the  manner  in  wht«h  he  manifested  him- 
vrlf.  and  thrsr  epithrts,  therefore,  referred  to  his  |x»wer,  to  his 
Sdprrmac  V  o\i-r  other  jjods.  to  his  favor  shown  to  his  worship 

I*.    •»■-'     '►    '•.»  ■    s«»     I "»»»*.'.■-»,•.  H  «.?|       Ilir  *y'^\  |nft  •»<  il«r  fiamr  i» 

m%\  I*-  1«rv«l  in  thi%  •  .«     ««  l»4h    \n^  Afwl  ^tn    irr  twi  ji*i«<njIS    f  tlb^l  '  I«|IK  ' 
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pers  by  granting  them  unprecedented  glory;  and  since  the 
political  supremacy  remained  undisputed  for  many  centuries, 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ever  reverting  to  the  attributes 
of  the  god  as  a  solar  deity.  He  remained  —  if  one  may  so 
express  it  —  a  political  deity.  The  political  significance  of 
Babylon  permitted  only  one  phase  of  his  nature  to  be  brought 
forward. 

In  the  religious  texts,  however,  preserving  as  they  do  the 
more  primitive  conceptions  by  the  side  of  the  most  advanced 
ones,  some  traces  of  other  attributes  besides  prowess  in  war 
are  found.  By  virtue  of  his  character  as  a  solar  deity,  Marduk, 
like  the  orb  personified  through  him,  is  essentially  a  life-giving 
god.  Whereas  Shamash  is  viewed  as  the  *  judge  of  mankind,' 
Marduk  becomes  the  god  who  restores  the  dead  to  life,  though 
he  shares  this  power  with  Shamash,  Gula,  Nebo,  and  Nergal. 
But  after  all,  even  in  the  religious  texts,  his  more  prominent 
role  is  that  of  a  ruler,  —  a  magnified  king.  He  protects  the 
weak,  releases  the  imprisoned,  and  makes  great  the  small. 
He  controls  by  his  powerful  hand  the  mountains  and  rivers  and 
fountains.  He  is  the  counsellor  who  guides  the  decrees,  even 
of  the  great  gods,  Anu  and  Bel.  On  his  head  rests  a  crown 
with  high  horns,  as  the  symbol  of  rulership.  As  the  supreme 
ruler,  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands.  Blessings  flow  from 
him ;  and  of  awe-inspiring  appearance,  his  wrath  inflicts  severe 
punishment  on  the  evil-doer. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  and  characteristic  of  the 
phase  of  the  Babylonian  religion  which  we  are  considering, 
that  the  extension  of  Marduk's  political  sway  did  rtot  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  Marduk  cults  outside  of  Babylon.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that,  in  accordance  with  the  political  con- 
ceptions, dwelt  upon  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  empire  of 
Babylonia  was  regarded  simply  as  an  extension  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Babylonia,  therefore,  being  identified  in  theory  with 
the  city  of   Babylon,  there  was  no  need  of  emphasizing  the 
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power  of  Marduk  by  establishing  his  cult  elsewhere.  Within  the 
limits  of  Babylon,  however,  there  might  be  more  than  one  shrine 
to  Marduk,  and  accordingly,  when  the  city  was  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  place  known  as  Horsippa,  a  temple  to  Marduk  was 
also  erected  there.  The  temple  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
known  a^  K-Sagila,  'the  lofty  house/  was  the  older,  and  dates 
probably  from  the  beginnings  of  Babylon  itself ;  that  in  Bor- 
sippa,  known  as  E-Zida,  *  the  true  house,'  seems  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hammurabi.*  While  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
dignity  attaching  to  Marduk  that  his  cult  should  be  established 
outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  iiabylon,  it  would  only 
add  to  his  glory  to  have  the  worship  of  other  deities  grouped 
around  his  own  sanctuary.  Such  a  course  would  emphasize  the 
central  position  of  Marduk  among  the  godn,  and  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  chief  gr>ds  of  Babylonia  are  represented  by 
shrines  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  hi^  great  temples  at 
Babylon  and  IV>rsippa.  First  nmon^  these  shrines  is  that  of 
Marduk's  convort, 

Nnihrr  ll.immur.ibi  nor  his  imiiudi.itt*  siicrrssor  make  men- 
tion of  .S.ir)Mnitum,  .ind  .it  no  tunc  diM's  sh<*  .i|)|HMr  inde|>end- 
rntly  of  M.irfluk  '\\\v  ^lorv  of  M.iMluk  (ltd  not  |M.*rmit  of 
any  rival,  and  mi  his  <onsorl  iM-romrs  iiu-rrlv  hiN  sh.idow, — 
\r\\  M^nifu  ant  \\\\w  ino>i  of  (h**  <  onsoris  <»(  the  m;ile  denies. 
Hrr  nuinr.  signilvinij  the  'silvery  bright  i»iie.*  evidently  stands 
in  v>me  <t»nnr<iion  Hilh  the  siil.ir  <  h.ir.u  ter  of  her  consort. 
Popular  rt\rnolM^\  .  tiv  .1  |>l.iv  ii)vin  thr  n.iiiie.  ni.ul<*  of  Sarpanitum 
{AS  though  /v\  h.init  I  th«-  '  i»fts|irin^  |>r«H|u<  in'^  "  ^«Kl<less  She 
\\\i\  hrf  shrine  v^iihin  thr  |>rr<  nu  Is  of  tin*  «^r«at  Ifinple  K  S.igila, 
\hi\  w  arf  not  tol<l  «»(  .iti\  s|h'i  i.il  hotioiH  hrm^  |».iul  her.  nor  do 
mr  hriii  hrr  in\ok<*<l  to  .iti\  i  %(<  tti  tn  mk  iiit.i!:<>ns  or  in  votive 
«n%criptiof»>        A^utnk  iknitn.   •!     \    um    ♦  in  hi-    i>    alv>   (.lilc'd), 

'    i  ..MV'k    l«<«i  I  ■•4i<Mt   1 1,  ( •-)    >i    W    I  ■    I  ; 
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who  rules  about  five  centuries  after  Hammurabi,  speaks  of 
having  recovered  the  image  of  Sarpanitum,  and  that  of  Marduk, 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  mountainous  people  living  to  the  north- 
west of  Babylonia,  in  the  district  between  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun 
and  the  Euphrates.  The  capture  of  the  statues  of  the  patron 
gods  points  to  a  great  humiliation  which  Babylon  must  have 
encountered.  Upon  receiving  a  favorable  omen  from  the  sun- 
god,  Agum  undertakes  the  task  of  bringing  Marduk  and  Sar- 
panitum back  to  their  seats.  Their  temples,  too,  at  Babylon 
appear  to  have  suffered  damage  during  the  invasion  of  the  city, 
and  accordingly  the  statues  are  placed  in  the  temple  of  Shamash 
pending  the  restoration  of  &Sagila.  Agum  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  handsome  garments  and  head-dress,  studded  with 
precious  stones,  that  he  prepared  for  the  god  and  his  consort. 
In  all  this  description,  one  feels  that  it  is  Marduk  for  whom 
the  honors  are  intended,  and  that  Sarpanitum  is  of  less  than 
secondary  importance,  —  shining  merely  by  the  reflected  glory 
of  her  great  liege,  whose  presence  in  Babylon  was  essential  to 
a  restoration  of  Babylon's  position. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  Sarpanitum 
once  enjoyed  considerable  importance  of  her  own,  that  prior  to 
the  rise  of  Marduk  to  his  supreme  position,  a  goddess  was 
worshipped  in  Babylon,  one  of  whose  special  functions  it  was 
to  protect  the  progeny  while  still  in  the  mother's  womb.  A  late 
king  of  Babylon,  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  appeals  to  this  attri- 
bute of  the  goddess.  To  her  was  also  attributed  the  possession 
of  knowledge  concealed  from  men.  Exactly  to  what  class  of 
deities  she  belonged,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  some  time,  probably  about  the  time  of  Hammurabi, 
an  amalgamation  took  place  between  her  and  another  goddess 
known  as  Erua,*  —  a  name  that  etymologically  suggests  the  idea 

1  There  is  also  a  goddess  E.ria  worship jx;d  in  Klam,  who  may  be  identical  with 
Erua.  The  scribes  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c.  1140  h.c).  at  least,  appear  to 
have  thought  so,  for  they  associate  her  uith  licl.  just  as  Sarpanitum  is  associated 
with  Bel-Marduk.     (See  the  Inscription  VK.  57,  o»l.  ii.  II.  11,  12.) 
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of  *  begetting.' '  She  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  temple 
of  E-Zida  at  Borsippa,  and  was  originally  the  consort  of  Nmbu, 
the  chief  god  of  this  place.'  A  late  ruler  of  Babylon  — 
Shamash  shumukin  —  calls  her  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and 
declares  himself  to  have  been  nominated  by  her  to  lord  it  over 
men. 

A  factor  in  this  amalgamation  of  Erua  and  Sarpanitum  was 
the  close  association  brought  about  in  Babylon  between  Marduk 
and  a  god  whose  seat  was  originally  at  ihe  Persian  Gulf  —  Ea. 
The  cult  of  this  god,  as  we  shall  see,  survived  in  Babylonia 
through  all  political  vicissitudes,  and  so  did  that  of  some  other 
minor  water-deities  that  belong  to  this  region.  Among  these 
was  Erua,  whose  worship  centered  in  one  of  the  islands  in  or 
near  the  gulf.  Wisdom  and  the  life^ving  principle  were  two 
ideas  associated  in  the  Babylonian  mind  with  water.  As 
inferior  in  power  to  Ea,  Erua  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  daughter  of  Ea,  and  such  was  the  sway  exercised  by  Ea 
over  men's  minds,  that  even  the  Babylonian  schoolmen  did  not 
venture  to  place  Marduk  over  Ea,  but  pictured  him  as  Ea's 
v)n  F>ua,  however,  was  not  prominent  enough  to  become 
Marduk*s  mother,  nnd  so  she  was  regarded  as  his  consort.  In 
this  rapacity  she  was  associated  with  S.irpanitum,  and  the  two 
were  mrrged  into  one  personality.  It  rarely  happens  that  all 
thr  links  in  such  a  process  are  preserved,  but  in  this  case,  the 
rpiihrt>  Uirne  by  Sarpanitum- Erua,  such  as  'lady  of  the  deep,* 
'  mtMrrss  of  the  place  where  thr  fish  dwell,*  *  voice  of  the  deep,' 
p'Mnt  the  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in 
thr  amal^amatK>n  of  Fxua  and  Sarpanitum.' 

>  \hlw<l«rf.  Hfiwi^rt.  fhi«  «A«  Ihr  ml  mranli^  of  Ibr  tunw  K  (kwbllttl,  fo«  tlw 
»*Mv  t4  iW  gM(kkr^4  t«  a1«u  wrrtlrn  Aru  And  AruA,  wliKh  po«nl«  to  a  diJNtmt  witbil 

'  ^«r  t»i>#«   Vktlrf    I  A%Hf»i>tum 

>  TWi^  «rr  irwfi<  aiM<«»%  aUr«  (4  an  arrrMrH  amatf  amaticin  nf  Fraa  *^«r|iaiiH«ifii  wH|i 
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Nabu. 

The  gcd  Nabu  (or  Nebo)  enjoys  a  great  popularity  in  the 
Babylonian  cult,  but  he  owes  his  prestige  to  the  accident  that, 
as  god  of  Borsippa,  he  was  associated  with  Marduk.  Indeed, 
his  case  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Marduk 
overshadows  all  his  fellows.  Only  as  they  are  brought  into 
some  manner  of  relationship  with  him  do  they  secure  a  position 
in  the  pantheon  during  this  second  period  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory. Since  Nabu's  position  in  the  pantheon,  once  established, 
incurs  but  little  change,  it  will  be  proper,  in  treating  of  him, 
to  include  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  historical  records  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  The  most  prominent  attribute  of  Nabu, 
at  least  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  is  that 
of  wisdom.  He  is  the  wise,  the  all-knowing.  He  embodies  in 
his  person  all  the  wisdom  of  the  gods.  To  him  the  Assyrian 
kings  are  particularly  fond  of  ascribing,  not  merely  the  under- 
standing that  they  possess,  but  the  thought  of  preserving  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  for  future  ages ;  and  in  doing  this  the 
Assyrians  were  but  guided  by  examples  furnished  by  the  south. 
Wisdom  being  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians,  with 
the  watery  deep,  one  is  tempted  to  seek  an  aqueous  origin  for 
Nabu.  Such  a  supposition,  although  it  cannot  be.  positively 
established,  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  proposition,  to  remove  Nabu  from  Borsippa. 
The  alluvial  deposits  made  by  the  Euphrates  yearly  have 
already  demonstrated  that  Babylon  lay  much  nearer  at  one 
time  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  it  does  at  present.  The  original 
seat  of  Ela,  whose  worship  continued  through  all  times  to  enjoy 
great  popularity  at  Babylon,  was  at  Eridu,  which,  we  know, 
once  lay  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  does  so  no  longer.  The 
similarity  of  the  epithets  bestowed  in  various  texts  upon  Ea 
and  Nabu  point  most  decidedly  to  a  similar  starting-point  for 
both  ;  and  since  in  a  syllabary  ^  we  find  the  god  actually  identi- 

1  Rawlinson,  ii.  60,  30. 
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ficd  with  a  deity  of  Dilmun,  —  probably  one  of  the  islands  near 
Bahrein, — there  are  grounds  for  assuming  that  a  tradition 
survived  among  the  schoolmen,  which  brought  Nabu  into  some 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sayce  *  has  already  sug- 
gested that  liorsippa  may  have  originally  stood  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Persian  (lulf.  Nabu  is  inferior  to  Ea,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  priority  of  Marduk,  he  would  have  become  in  Babylonian 
theology,  the  son  of  Ea.  Since  this  distinction'  is  given  to 
M arduk,  no  direct  indication  of  an  original  relationship  to  Ea 
has  survived. 

But  besides  being  the  god  of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  Nabu 
IS  a  patron  of  agriculture,  who  causes  the  grain  to  sprout  forth. 
In  reli;:ious  and  historical  texts,  he  is  lauded  as  the  deity  who 
opens  up  the  subterranean  sources  in  order  to  irrigate  the 
fields.  Me  heaps  up  the  grain  in  the  storehouses,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  withdrawal  of  his  favor  is  followed  by  famine 
an(J  distress.  Jensen'  would  conclude  from  this  that  he  was 
ori^in.i!lv  Hike  Nf arduk.  therefore)  a  solar  deity.  'Iliis,  how- 
rwr.  IS  h  irdiy  lustihed,  since  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  deduce 
his  foir  .IS  the  producer  of  fertility  from  his  powers  as  lord  of 
SOI1U-  UkIv  of  water.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  case  of 
N  il'U.  tJicrr  .irc  no  grounds  for  supposing  th.it  he  represents 
Uu    t'tmhiniiion  of   two  originally  (iistiiu't  deities.      A  later  — 

•  \\\\\\\  thtorriK.il  am.ilgamalion  of  Nnliu  with  .1  jjod  Nusku 
«iil  U  fiiv4  iiNsed  in  a  subsequent  chapter*  Ilammiirahi  and  his 
iriuiM'dijte  su<  i  osors.  it  is  noteworthy,  do  not  make  mention  of 
N.ihu      A  siirfii  irni  numJ>rr  of  inscriptions  of  this  |x*ri<Hi  exists 

•  •  mikr  It  |»r<»h.ihle  ih.it  this  omission  is  not  accidental.      This 
Sr  istv  VI  IN*  \x\v\\\  concernrci  in  hrinly  eslabhshin^  th«'  {>osition 

..f  M  ir«i  .k     <  >lhtr  tlntirs  louUi,  indeeti.  lie  tolri.iled  at  his  side, 

l.'..\.o.  »1  tht\  H«  rr  suhsrrvirnt  to  him.    but  Nabu,  the  jjckI  of  a 

!■ .     ..  n.  if    I;  ihvliin.  nii;:ht    prove  a  <lanprrous  rival  In'oause 

•  »t\\mf     1     '»**  i  A  *  Sit^  Sii%kti   cha|4ef  kilt. 
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of  this  proximity.  The  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
was  probably  as  old  as  that  on  the  east,  if  not,  indeed,  older. 
It  did  not  seem  consistent  with  this  devotion  to  Marduk  that 
Hammurabi  and  his  successors  should  also  recognize  Nabu, 
Policy  dictated  that  Nabu  should  be  ignored,  that  the  attempt 
must  be  made  to  replace  his  worship,  even  in  Borsippa,  by  that 
of  Marduk.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Hammurabi's  establishment 
of  the  Marduk  cult  in  Borsippa  assumes  a  peculiar  significance. 
It  meant  that  Borsippa  was  to  be  incorporated  as  part  of  Baby- 
lon, and  that  Marduk  was  henceforth  to  take  the  place  occupied 
by  Nabu.  In  order  to  emphasize  this,  Hammurabi  actually 
transfers  the  name  of  Nabu*s  temple  in  Borsippa,  &Zida,  to  the 
one  erected  by  him  at  that  place  to  Marduk.  Did  he  perhaps 
entirely  suppress  the  worship  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa  1  It  would 
almost  appear  so  from  Agum*s  utter  omission  of  Nabu.  Only 
the  statues  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum  seem  to  have  been 
robbed  by  the  Hani.  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  Nabu.  Either 
there  was  no  statue  at  the  time  at  Borsippa,  or  the  cult  was  of 
such  insignificance  that  the  capture  of  the  god  was  not  consid- 
ered of  sufficient  moment  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  enemy, 
as  little  as  it  did  that  of  the  rulers  of  Babylon  at  the  time.  In 
the  inscription  in  which  Hammurabi  recounts  the  building  of 
E-Zida  in  Borsippa,  there  are  certain  expressions  which  go  to 
substantiate  the  proposition  that  Nabu  is  intentionally  ignored.* 
He  calls  Marduk  the  lord  of  E-Sagila  and  of  ErZida  ;  he  speaks 
of  liorsippa  as  the  beloved  city  of  Marduk,  just  as  though  it 
were  Babylon.  Taking  unto  himself  the  functions  of  Nabu, 
he  even  appears  to  play  upon  the  name,  which  signifies  '  pro- 

I  Tiele,  Geschichte  d.  Religion  i.  Alterthum^  i.  171  and  188,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Nabu  is  a  late  deity  whose  worship  dates  from  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
Hammurabi.  This  conclusion  from  the  non-occurrence  of  the  god  in  early  inscriptions 
is  not  justified.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  Nabu  should  have  been  added  as  a  deity 
in  later  times,  and  in  general  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  new  deities 
subsequent  to  Hammurabi.  It  is  much  more  plausible  to  assume  the  restored 
p<»pularity  of  very  old  ones. 
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claimer/  and  styles  himself  the  nabiu  Anu^  *  the  proclaimer  of 
Anu.'  However  this  may  be,  the  attempt  to  suppress  Nabu 
did  not  succeed,  —  a  proof  that  in  early  times  he  had  gained 
popular  favor.  He  had  to  be  readmitted  into  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  though  in  a  subordinate  position  to  Marduk.  He 
took  his  place  in  the  theological  system  as  the  son  of  Marduk, 
and  on  the  great  festival  —  the  New  Year's  day  —  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  great  god  of  Babylon,  the  son  shared  some  of 
the  honors  accorded  to  the  father.  In  time,  his  sanctuary  at 
Borstppa  was  again  recognized.  The  former  rivalry  gave  way 
to  a  cordial  eniaUe.  Nabu  was  even  granted  a  chapel  in 
E'Sagila  at  Babylon,  to  which  likewise  the  name  of  &Zida  was 
given.  Every  New  Year's  day  the  son  paid  a  visit  to  his 
father,  on  which  occasion  the  statue  of  Nabu  was  carried  in 
solemn  procession  from  Borsippa  across  the  river,  and  along 
the  main  street  of  Babylon  leading  to  the  temple  of  Marduk ; 
and  in  return  the  father  deity  accompanied  his  son  part  way  on 
the  trip  back  to  K^Zida.  In  this  way,  due  hom.ige  was  accorded 
to  Marduk,  and  at  the  same  time  the  close  and  cordial  bonds 
of  union  l>ctween  Babylon  and  Borsippa  found  satisfactory 
illustration.  K-Sagila  and  E-Zida  become,  and  remain  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  the  central  sanctua- 
ries of  the  land  around  which  the  most  precious  recollections 
cluster,  as  dear  to  the  Assyrians  as  to  the  liabylonians.  The 
kinjjs  of  the  northern  empire  vie  with  their  southern  cousins  in 
beautif)'ing  and  enlarging  the  structures  sacred  to  Nfarduk  and 
Nabu 

In  \irw  of  the  explanation  offered  for  the  silence  maintained 
by  Hammurabi  and  his  successors  regarding  N.ibu.  we  are 
)u%tifie<i  in  including  Nabu  in  the  liabylonian  p.intheon  of 
xhftsr  da\s.  In  later  times,  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Nabu 
(ult.  as  already  intimated,  grows  in  popularity  Ihe  northern 
mmarchs,  m  fatt,  seem  to  give  Nabu  the  preferente  o\er 
Marduk.      They  du  not  tuc  of  proclaiming  hitu  a>  the  sour«  r 
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of  wisdom.  The  staff  is  his  symbol,  which  is  inteq>reted  in  a 
double  sense,  as  the  writer's  stylos  and  as  the  ruler's  sceptre. 
He  becomes,  also,  the  bestower  of  royal  power  upon  his  favorites. 
Without  his  aid,  order  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  land.  Diso- 
bedience to  him  is  punished  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  rule. 
Political  policy  may  have  had  a  share  in  this  preference  shown 
for  the  minor  god  of  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  kings  were 
always  anxious  to  do  homage  to  the  gods  of  Babylon,  in  order 
to  indicate  their  control  over  die  southern  districts.  They 
were  particularly  proud  of  their  title  *  governor  of  Bel.' '  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  o£Fence  to  the 
chief  of  die  Assyrian  pandieon,  — -  the  god  Ashur,  —  by  paying 
too  much  honor  to  Marduk,  who  was  in  a  measure  Ashur's 
rival.  In  consequence,  as  Hammurabi  and  his  successors 
endeavored  to  ignore  Nabu,  the  Assjnrian  rulers  now  turned 
the  tables  by  manifesting  a  preference  for  Nabu ;  and  obliged 
as  they  were  to  acknowledge  that  the  intellectual  impulses  came 
from  the  south,  they  could  accept  a  southern  god  of  wisdom 
without  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  Ashur,  whose  claims 
to  homage  lay  in  the  prowess  he  showed  in  war.  Marduk  was 
too  much  like  Ashur  to  find  a  place  at  his  side.  Nabu  was  a 
totally  different  deity,  and  in  worshipping  him  who  was  the  son 
of  Marduk,  the  Assyrian  kings  felt  that  they  were  paying  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  their  Babylonian  subjects.  The  cult 
of  Nabu  thus  became  widely  extended  in  Assyria.  Statues  of 
the  god  were  erected  and  deposited  in  shrines  built  for  the 
purpose,  although  the  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  real 
dwelling-place  of  the  god  was  in  Borsippa.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  this  cult  seems  to  have  reached  its  height. 
We  learn  of  a  temple  at  Calah,  and  of  no  less  than  eight 
statues  of  the  god  being  erected  in  the  days  of  Ramman-nirari 
III.,  and  the  terms  in  which  the  god  is  addressed  might  lead 
one  to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  the 

I  Bel  being  Marduk,  the  title  was  equivalent  to  that  of  *  governor  of  Babylonia.* 
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cult  in  Assyria  on  him.'  This,  however,  was  an  impossibility. 
As  long  as  Assyria  continued  to  play  the  role  of  the  subduer 
ol  nations,  Ashur  —  the  god  of  war  far  excelUnu  —  neces- 
sarily retained  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  pan- 
theon. The  popularity  of  Nabu,  which  continued  to  the  end 
o(  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  gained  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  days 
o(  Ashurbanabal,  who,  as  a  patron  of  literature,  invokes  Nabu 
on  thousands  of  the  tablets  of  his  library  as  *  the  opener  of 
cars  to  understanding,'  reacted  on  his  position  in  the  Baby- 
lonian cult.  In  the  new  Babylonian  empire,  which  continued 
to  so  large  a  degree  the  traditions  of  Assyria,  it  is  no  accident 
that  three  of  the  kings  —  Nabupolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Nabonncdos  —  bear  names  containing  the  deity  as  one  of  the 
elements.  While  paying  Superior  devotion  to  Marduk,  who 
once  more  became  the  real  and  not  merely  the  nominal  head 
of  the  pantheon,  they  must  have  held  Nabu  in  no  small  esteem ; 
and  indeed  the  last-named  king  was  suspected  of  trying  actu- 
all)  to  divert  the  homage  of  the  people  away  from  Marduk  to 
oihrr  j:<k1s.  though  he  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go  so  far 
a\  to  rn<U\i\or  to  usurp  for  the  son.  the  position  held  by  the 
f-ithrr  It  IS  probably  due  to  Assyrian  influence  that  even  in 
lLih\l..nj.i,  fr«*iii  the  ei;;hth  century  on,  Nabu  is  (Kcasionally 
ni'Titi-nrtl  Ih  fore  Marduk.  .S<i  Nfarduk  baladan  II.  1721  710) 
14.  Imnv  If  the  "  ^orship|H'r  of  Nabu  and  Marduk,'*  and 
\;ri./jrl\  othrr >  In  ofl'u  lal  letters  likewise',  and  in  astron(»inical 
f'j.  Tts.  \.il»u  IN  j;j\en  precedence  to  .Marduk,  but  this  may  Ik: 
«!  .«   t'  \.it>u\  functions,  as  the  god  of   writin;;  and   the  patron 


\     V'     i«    I.«   « 


I  r.«  .N< «»  n.il»\Ionian  kin^s  are  not  spaitn^  in  the  epithets 
Wk*  \  f*«  Nt.  «i  ».ii  Nabu,  though  the)  emphasi/r  niort-  his  quilities 
.i\  •..'•Irf  of  ihr  *s«rplrr*  than  as  lord  of  lh«*  *st\Ius'  So 
S*-*  „«  h4«l(tr//ar  declares  that  it  is  he  'who  j^ives  the  veptrr  of 
w  .'T'c^n!)    to   kin;;N  to  rule   f>ver  all  lantls  '      In  this  capacity 

•   '-•«^.   f  irk.  i04uk»^l^€  4   ktl»^t*n  t     iiHrftAmm,  i    i«^i 
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he  is  '  the  upholder  of  the  world,'  '  the  general  overseer/  and 
his  temple  is  called  *  the  house  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world.' 

His  name  signifies  simply  the  *  proclaimer,'  or  herald,  but 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  proclaims,  —  whether  wisdom 
or  sovereignty.  Sometimes  he  appears  as  the  *  herald '  of  the 
gods.  In  this  role  he  receives  the  name  of  Papsukal  (i>., 
supreme  or  sacred  messenger),  and  it  may  be  that  this  function 
was  a  very  old  one.  But,  again,  as  god  of  fertility  he  could 
also  be  appropriately  termed  the  *  proclaimer.'  The  question 
must,  accordingly,  be  left  open  as  to  the  precise  force  of  the 
attribute  contained  in  his  name.  Finally,  an  interesting  feature 
connected  with  Nabu,  that  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  that  in 
the  name  borne  by  a  famous  mountain  in  Moab,  Nebo,  where 
Moses  —  himself  a  *  proclaimer '  *  — '■  died,  there  survives  a  testi- 
mony that  the  worship  of  this  popular  deity  extended  beyond 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  Semites  living  considerably  to 
the  west.  To  Naba,  as  to  Marduk,  a  consort  was  given.  Her 
name  was 

Tashmitum. 

• 

The  name  Tashmitum  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  days 
of  Hammurabi.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  king's 
ignoring  of  the  god  of  Borsippa.  While  his  attempt  to  suppress 
the  cult  of  Nabu  was  not  successful,  he  did  succeed  in  causing 
the  old  consort  of  Nabu  to  disappear.  This  consort  appears 
to  have  been  no  other  than  Erua.  It  will  be  recalled  that  up 
to  very  late  times  the  tradition  survived  that  her  dwelling-place 
was  Borsippa.^  This  is  never  said  of  Sarpanitum.  Despite, 
therefore,  the  amalgamation  of  Sarpanitum  and  Erua,  the 
association  of  the  latter  with  Nabu's  dwelling-place  remains 

1  The  Hebrew  word  for  prophet,  nabi^  is  of  the  same  stem  as  the  Assyrian  Nabu, 
and  the  popular  tradition  in  placing  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Nebo 
is  apparently  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a  nabi. 

2  See  above,  p.  123. 
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impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  Babylonian  scholars,  at 
least.  Nabu's  consort  having  thus  been  transferred  to  Marduk, 
a  new  mate  had  to  be  found  fur  the  former,  when  once  his 
rivalry  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  his  cult  again  rose  to 
prominence.  '  Tashmitum '  is  an  abstract  noun  in  Assyrian, 
signifying  *  revelation.'  As  such,  it  is  bestowed  in  historical  texts 
upon  Nabu  himself,  who  is  called  ilu  iashmHi,  'god  of  revela- 
tion.* Nabu  is,  above  all,  a  '  revealing  *  god,  —  revealing 
knowledge,  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  method  of  ruling.  The 
appellation  is  therefore  a  most  appropriate  one,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  question  that  Tashmitum  was  originally 
nothing  but  one  of  the  terms  by  which  Nabu  was  designated, 
just  as  he  was  called  Papsukal  in  his  role  as  *  messenger'  of  the 
gods,  -  the  messenger  of  his  father  Marduk  and  of  his  grand- 
father Ka,  in  particular.  Hut  Tashmitum.  I)cin<;  feminine  in 
gender,  as  an  abstract  noun,  scrmcd  appropri.itc  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  goddess.  It  would  apfwar.  ihrn.  th.it  '  Revelation,' 
from  beinjj  v)  constantly  assrn  \.\Wi\  uith  N.ibu,  w.is  p<Tsonif»ed, 
di%vociatr<t  from  him.  as  it  wrro.  lhrou';h  the  romrpticm  of  a 
distinct  g»>d<lcss  IxMring  thr  n.uiu'  of  'Tashmitum*  This 
pT«K:rs%  i»f  thf)u;;ht.  in  ;:ivin;^  riM-  to  .i  nfu  ^^ckIiI^ns,  tiny  have 
l>rrn,  in  p.irt.  .i  [HtpuUr  «hh*  Ific  tr.iiisl.itKMi  of  .i  metaphor 
into  rralit\  is  .1  phrnorn<>T)(iii  th  it  ini\  Im*  f>l)>rrM d  in  almost  all 
rrli;;ions  «if  anti<)Uity.  \\\\\  thr  |ir«nrsN.  uliatevtr  its<ours«'  in 
fl**t4il  niiv  h.ivr  l>ern,  uas  \\*A  unii)thi<'n(  <  d  \'\  \hv  tht'olo^ical 
d«%:ni.i  %ktirrt!i\  4  jjcni  u.is  su|>|m»s«(1  to  Ii.im-  a  *  ir'irt  tioii  *  viho 
■  as  pit  turrd  as  his  consort  I  liroo^li  tlii>  «  on.  ciiihiD.  .i%  wr 
ha\r  alr(-afl\  srrn.  many  a  '^'iHldi-ss  omj  ••  mlm::  in  hri  i»hii 
ri;:ht.  and  rnioMii^  an  intl«jM  ndint  <\tst(!n«'.  «li  ,:rnfrat«<l  into 
J  mrrr  shadow  of  s<i!n«*  ma'r  <i«i!\.  ihtur^h,  t*\\  tin*  <»thrf  hand. 
It  must  !»«•  )M»rn(*  in  nnrni  tti.tt  {\  v^*  fi  ••  .il«-  <)«  i*!«  %  U(»ii)d  ha\c 
disap^wartd  a  !■.;;«  tlur  l-iit  l"f  !'i«  •  fi--' tun!  v  tlois  attoidcd 
thr-in  "f  \tri  oin.:!;;  *  .itt.n  h«  \  n  t  •  -n.j  in  ■!•  »!•  .!\  I  Ins  lh«*orv 
*A    thr    ^r4.ii/ artih<  lal    (hatattci    and    i*ii;;in   ot     I  asiimit    hnds 
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support  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mention  of  her  name  is 
entwined  with  that  of  Nabu.  Sarpanitum,  bound  up  as  the 
goddess  is  with  Marduk,  has  at  least  a  shrine  of  her  own,  and 
occasionally  she  is  spoken  of  in  the  texts  without  her  husband 
Marduk.*  The  mention  of  Tashmitum,  however,  invariably  fol- 
lows that  of  Nabu.  It  is  always  *  Nabu  and  Tashmitum,'  and  it 
is  never  Tashmitum  without  Nabu.  While  the  creation  of  Tash- 
mitum may  be  a  product  of  Babylonian  religious  thought,  it  is 
in  Assyrian  texts  that  her  name  is  chiefly  found.  The  great 
Ashurbanabal,  in  the  conventional  subscript  attached  to  his 
tablet,  is  particularly  fond  of  coupling  Tashmitum  with  Nabu, 
as  the  two  deities  who  opened  his  ears  to  understanding  and 
prompted  him  to  gather  in  his  palace  the  Uterary  treasures 
produced  by  the  culture  that  flourished  in  the  south.  Tashmit 
has  no  shrine  or  temple,  so  far  as  known,  either  in  Borsippa  or 
in  any  of  the  places  whither  the  Nabu  cult  spread.  She  has 
no  attributes  other  than  those  that  belong  to  Nabu,  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  the  later  Babylonian  kings,  such  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar II.,  when  they  deem  it  proper  to  attach  a  consort  to 
Nabu  call  her  Nani,*  />.,  simply  the  lady,  and  not  Tashmitum, 
a  proof,  how  little  hold  the  name  had  taken  upon  the  Babylonian 
populace.  If  to  this  it  be  added,  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  no  reference  whatsoever  to  a  consort  is 
made  when  Nabu  is  spoken  of,  an  additional  reason  is  found 
for  the  unreal,  the  shadowy  character  of  this  goddess. 

Ea. 

In  treating  of  the  position  occupied  by  Ea  in  the  oldest 
period  of  Babylonian  history  (see  above,  pp.  61-64),  it  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  he  grows  to  much  larger  propor- 
tions under  the  influence  of  a  more  fully  developed  theological 
system.      Indeed,  there  is  no  god  who  shows  such  profound 

1  So  in  the  cylinder  of  Shamash-shum-ukin  (Lchmann's  publication,  pis.  viii,  scq^, 
3  E^^  in  tKe  soKSilled  Grotefend  Cylinder,  col.  ii.  34. 
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traces  of  having  been  submitted  to  a  theological  treatment, 
and  indirectly,  therefore,  furnishes  so  distinct  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  theological  schools  in  the  ancient  centers  of  Baby- 
lonian culture,  as  £a.  The  question  may  with  propriety  be 
here  discussed,  to  what  period  we  are  to  attribute  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process,  which,  to  summarize  his  position,  made  Ea 
the  special  god  of  humanity,  the  father  of  Marduk,  the  third  in 
a  great  triad,  of  which  the  other  two  members  were  Anu,  the 
god  of  heaven,  and  Bel,  the  god  of  earth.  Already,  in  the 
days  preceding  the  union  of  the  Babylonian  states  under  one 
head,  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  traces  of  an  attempt  to 
systematize  the  relations  existing  between  the  gods.  A  high 
degree  of  culture,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  perfected  form  ol 
writing,  an  advanced  form  of  architecture,  and  commercial 
enterprise  reflect,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a  high  degree  ol 
activity  in  the  domain  of  philosophic  or  religious  thought 
Accordingly,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attributing  too  great  an 
antif)uity  to  the  beginnings  of  theologicad  speculation  in  Baby- 
lonia. Ik*  it  rcmcml^cred  that  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
dayN,  the  pri€!kLs  were  the  scribes  and  that  in  their  capacity  as 
mntrrs  of  the  trxt!s  they  would  be  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
an  intcllntual  impulse.  Hut  they  were  also  the  composers  of 
the  trxtv  \s  mcll  as  the  writers,  and  the  prominence  given  to 
the  ^<m1s  in  text^  of  whatever  description,  would  inevitably  lead 
their  th«Kj(;hts  to  speculations  regarding  the  attributes  of  the 
j*<k1s.  The  Attempt  would  at  an  early  period  be  made  to  find 
vime  unif\in^  principles  in  the  tangled  mass  of  gods.  By  the 
time  that  Hammurabi  appears  cm  the  scene,  we  have  every 
rrxv>n  to  )>elicve  that  some  of  the  ancient  libraries  of  the 
vMith.  whither  Ashurbanabal  sent  his  scribes,  were  already  well 
\t'i«  krd.  .in<i  th.it  a  i:<Mxily  portion  of  the  liabylonian  literature 
km. an  t'»  UN  jlrt-ady  existed.  What  these  (Kirtions  were,  we  will 
hj^r  «H(  jiM«in  to  (xiint  out  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  litera- 
ture of   luhylunta.     On  the  other  hand,  this  literature  would 
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not  only  necessarily  increase  as  long  as  any  degree  of  intellec- 
tual activity  existed  in  the  country,  but  this  activity  would  also 
manifest  itself  in  transforming  this  literature^  so  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  later  age.  Especially 
would  this  be  the  case  in  the  purely  religious  divisions  of 
literature.  The  ancient  traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  once 
committed  to  writing,  would  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
further  speculations.  The  existence  of  a  text  to  which  any 
measure  of  value  is  attached,  is  bound  to  give  rise  to  various 
attempts  at  interpretajtion,  and  if  this  value  be  connected  with 
the  religion  of  a  people,  the  result  is,  invariably,  that  the  ancient 
words  are  invested  with  a  meaning  conformable  to  a  later  age. 
E^ch  generation  among  a  people  characterized  by  intellectual 
activity  has  a  signature  of  its  own,  and  it  will  seek  to  give  to 
the  religious  thoughts  of  the  time  its  own  particular  impress. 
Since,  however,  the  material  upon  which  any  age  works  is  not 
of  its  own  making,  but  is  furnished  by  a  preceding  one,  it 
follows  that  much  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  an  age  manifests 
itself  in  a  transformation  of  its  literary  or  speculative  heritage. 
This  process  was  constantly  going  on  in  Babylonia,  and  had 
we  more  material  —  and  older  material  —  at  our  disposal,  we 
would  be  able  to  trace  more  clearly  than  we  can  at  present,  the 
various  stages  that  led  to  the  system  of  theology,  as  embodied 
in  the  best  productions  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  schoolmen. 

The  days  of  Hammurabi,  as  they  were  politically  of  great 
importance,  also  appear  to  have  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  Stirring  political  events  are  always 
apt  to  bring  in  their  wake  intellectual  movements,  and  in  a 
country  like  Babylonia,  where  politics  react  so  forcibly  on  relig- 
ious conditions,  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  would  be  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences for  the  cult.  The  main  change  brought  about  by  this 
new  epoch  of  Babylonian  history  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
superior  position  henceforth  accorded  in  the  pantheon  to  Mar- 
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duk  as  the  patroa  deity  of  Babylon  ;  but  this  change  entailed 
so  many  others,  that  it  almost  merits  being  teimed  a  revolution. 
In  order  to  ensure  Marduk*s  place,  the  relations  of  the  other 
deities  to  him  had  to  be  regulated,  the  legends  and  traditions 
of  the  past  reshaped,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  consistent  accord 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  cult  likewise  to  be,  at 
lea«»t  m  part^  remodelled,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  supremacy  of 
Marduk.  This  work,  which  was  an  inevitable  one,  was  pri- 
marily of  an  intellectual  order.  We  are  justified,  then,  in 
looking  for  traces  of  this  activity  in  the  remains  that  have 
been  recovered  of  ancient  Babylonian  literature.  We  know 
from  direct  evidence  that  the  commercial  life  of  Babylonia  had 
already,  in  the  period  preceding  Hammurabi,  led  to  regulated 
legal  forms  and  practices  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
obligations  and  of  settling  commercial  and  legad  difficultiea. 
The  prr>of  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Meissner*  that  sylla- 
baries prepared  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  formulas 
and  w(»rds  employed  in  preparing  the  legal  and  commercial 
I  il.!<  ts.  (I.ue.  Ill  part,  from  the  |>cri<Ki  which  we  may  roughly 
«lrsi;;f».ur  as  that  of  Hammurabi,  —covering,  say.  the  three 
<«-niur:«>  j  K"  **»  2000  wx .  With  this  evidence  for  the  exist- 
rn<  r  ..I  |M*cl,ig<»;;ues  dev<>tr<l  to  the  training  of  novices  in  the  art 
««t  ?•  tiiit*;:  A\\i\  venting,  in  order  to  ht  them  for  their  future  tasks 
IS  ..ftit  j.i!  \(filK>.  we  arr  s.ife  in  assuming  that  these  same 
»-  \-  M.  fn-  n  urrr  \v\  Irss  active  in  other  ficUls  of  literature.  If,- 
;r  ...il  I,  .11  to  this,  wr  tin<!  ilial  much  of  the  religious  literature, 
«n  th.  s»i  HM*  that  we  h.ue  it,  reHects  the  religious  conditions 
^  .•  L  1%  \\\v\  iiMisf  hive  \ti.i|K*<l  themvlves  in  consecjuence  of 
•r.  pr  •!n(.!ion  <»t  Marduk  to  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  the 
•«  '  fi  «H  tofcrd  u|x»n  us  that  such  literary  prfxiuclions 
•  :  f ,  !•  .:n  ilus  s.inic  «|KM  h  of  Hammurabi.  This  influence  of 
t'  .« ',  -  III.  M  whilr  <  fMlenng.  as  re|>eatedly  p'»intecl  out, 
*'     .•••1    tl.«     !-■    tiofi    ..f     Marduk.   manifests    itvelf    in    .1    pro- 
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nounbed  fashion,  also,  in  the  changed  position  hencefordi 
accorded  to  the  god  Ela.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Babylonian  history,  E^  does  not  figure  prominently. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  beware  of  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  the  negative  testimony  of  the  historical  texts.  Besides 
the  still  limited  material  of  this  character  at  our  disposal,  the 
non-mention  of  a  deity  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  may  properly  be  designated  as  accidental.  The 
gods  to  whom  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  states  would 
be  apt  to  appeal  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  local 
deities,  patrons  of  the  city  that  happened  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  state  ;  in  the  second  instance,  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
towns;  and  thirdly,  some  of  the  great  deities  worshipped  at 
the  sacred  centers  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  who  consti- 
tuted, as  it  were,  the  common  heritage  of  the  past.  Ea,  as  the 
god  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the  region  which  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  Babylonian  culture,  and  aroufid  which  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  precious  recollections  center,  would  come 
within  the  radius  of  the  third  instance,  since,  in  the  period  we 
have  in  mind,  Eridu  no  longer  enjoyed  any  political  importance. 
We  may  be  sure,  then,  despite  the  silence  of  the  texts,  that  Ea 
was  always  held  in  great  esteem,  and  that  even  the  absence  of 
temples  in  his  honor,  did  not  affect  the  reverence  and  awe  that 
he  inspired.  As  for  the  epoch  of  Hammurabi,  the  historical 
spirit  that  is  never  absent  in  a  truly  intellectual  age  would  be 
certain  to  restore  Ea  to  his  proper  prestige,  assuming  that  a 
previous  age  had  permitted  him  to  fall  into  neglect.  Next  to 
Marduk,  there  is  no  deity  who  is  given  such  distinction  in 
Babylonia,  after  the  union  of  the  Babylonian  states,  as  Ela.  In 
the  religious  literature,  moreover,  as  reshaped  by  the  school- 
men of  the  time,  his  role  is  even  more  prominent  than  that  of 
Marduk.  As  a  water-god,  and  more  particularly  as  the  god  to 
whom  the  largest  body  of  water  known  to  the  Babylonians  was 
sacred,  Ea  was  regarded  as  the  source  and  giver  of  wisdom. 
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Fountains  everywhere  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  so  he  becomes 
also  the  giver  of  fertility  and  plenty.  Berosus  tells  us  of  a 
m3rstic  being,  half  man,  half  fish,  who  spent  his  nights  in  the 
waters  of  the  gulf,  but  who  would  come  out  of  the  waters 
during  the  day  to  give  instruction  to  the  people,  until  that  time 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  *  Oannes,'  as  Bero- 
sus is  said '  to  have  called  him,  was  none  other  than  Ea.  As 
the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  it  is  natural  that  Ea  should 
have  come  to  be  viewed  as  the  god  whose  special  function  it  is 
to  protect  the  human  race,  to  advance  it  in  all  its  good  under- 
takings, to  protect  it  against  the  evil  designs  of  gods  or  demons. 
In  this  role,  he  appears  in  the  religious  literature  —  in  the 
epics,  the  cosmogony,  and  the  ritual  —  of  Babylonia.  There 
b  no  god  conceived  in  so  universal  a  manner  as  Ea.  All  local 
connection  with  Endu  disappears.  He  belongs  to  no  particu- 
.Ur  district.  His  worship  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  spot. 
All  of  Babylonia  lays  claim  to  him.  The  ethical  import  of 
such  a  conception  is  manifestly  great,  and  traces  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  productions.  It  impressed  upon  the 
Babylonians  the  common  bond  uniting  adi  mankind.  The  cult 
of  Ka  must  have  engendered  humane  feelings,  softening  the 
rivalry  existing  among  the  ancient  centers  of  Babylonian  power, 
and  leading  the  people  a  considerable  distance,  on  the  road  to 
the  conception  of  a  common  humanity.  When  the  gcnls  decide 
to  destroy  mankind,  it  is  I*^  who  intercedes  on  behalf  of  human- 
ity .  when  the  demon  of  disease  has  entered  a  human  ImnIv.  it 
IS  to  Ka  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  appeal  is  made  to  free  the 
sufferer  from  his  pain.  Ka  is  the  god  of  the  physu  lans  N*ty. 
ii»«>rr.  It  IS  Ka  who  presided  at  the  birth  of  humanit),  so  that 

1  Wc  (*«tN  k(v>«  thr  nAffir  throufh  F.a«rbiii«'  rtlrarl  (r<*ni   Ak'\4ntrr    t\>ht.t«t<«t  % 
<<y  «<  *4    |lrrt»Mt«       fhr  fftf m,  thifrlficr,  caiiaot   \w  v«iuch«>H  f<>«        I  hr  irjfi>*u«  hmmI 
«v«    •tt#«tf<«    !<•    rapUin   thr   rarw  kai«  IaiIkI   <wr  tf,   I  eiwifmant  «    !/.»,«/   t»nj 

4p<#«ar    »!|im^tr    ci>«tnn1»>n    Iv^wrti   <  >Aanr«  and    J«»4tAh  («rr    I  rumt^tl   iti/.Mfn.i.  .* 
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his  protection  reaches  far  back,  beyond  even  the  beginnings  of 
civilization,  almost  to  the  beginning  of  things.  Lastly,  as  the 
god  of  civilization,  it  is  to  him  that  the  great  works  of  art  are 
ascribed.'  He  is  the  god  of  the  smithy,  the  patron  of  the  gold- 
and  silversmiths,  of  workers  in  lapis-lazuli,  and  all  kinds  of 
precious  stones.  He  is  the  god  of  sculpture.  The  great  bulls 
and  lions  that  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  temple  and  palace 
chambers,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  kings,  were 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Furthermore,  he  is  the  patron  of 
weavers,  as  of  other  arts.  This  conception  may  have  been 
perfected  in  a  general  way,  and  in  all  probability  was  perfected 
before  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  though  perhaps  not  prom- 
inently brought  forward;  but  important  modifications  were 
introduced  into  it,  through  the  compromise  that  had  to  be 
arranged  between  the  position  of  £a  and  that  of  Marduk. 
Of  course,  neither  the  rulers  nor  the  priests  of  Babylon  could  . 
have  permitted  the  reverence  for  Ea  to  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  throwing  Marduk  into  the  shade.  Many  of  the 
functions  assigned  to  £a  seemed  to  belong  of  right  to  Marduk, 
who,  as  the  patron  of  Babylon,  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
what  to  the  Babylonians  was  the  essential  part  of  mankind,  — 
namely,  themselves.  Moreover,  Babylon  being  the  seat  of 
culture  as  well  as  of  power,  in  the  period  following  upon 
Hammurabi,  Marduk  was  necessarily  conceived  as  possessing 
the  same  wisdom  that  distinguishes  Ela.  As  a  consequence, 
the  attributes  of  Ea  were  transferred  in  a  body  to  Marduk. 
An  amalgamation  of  the  two,  however,  such  as  took  place  in 
the  case  of  other  deities,  was  neither  possible,  nor,  indeed, 
desirable.  It  was  not  possible,  because  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Ea  cult  and  the  peculiar  position  that  he,  as  a  common  heir- 
loom of  all  Babylonia,  occupied ;  nor  was  it  desirable,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  cut  off  completely  the  bond  uniting  Babylon 
to  its  own  past  and  to  the  rest  of  Babylonia.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  was  found  in  making  Ela,  the  father  of  Marduk  — 
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the  loving  and  proud  father  who  willingly  transfers  all  his 
powers  and  qualities  to  his  son,  who  rejoices  in  the  triumph  of 
his  offspring,  and  who  suffers  no  pangs  of  jealousy  when 
beholding  the  superior  honors  shown  to  Marduk,  both  by  the 
gods  and  by  men. 

Ea  and  Marduk. 

The  combination  of  the  two  gods  is  particularly  frequent  in 
the  so-called  incantation  texts.  Mardulc  becomes  the  mediator 
between  Ka  and  mankind,  llie  man  smitten  with  disease,  or 
otherwise  in  trouble,  appeals  to  Mardulc  for  help,  who  promptly 
brings  the  petition  to  his  father  tla.  The  latter,  after  modestly 
declaring  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  knows  which  his  son 
Marduk  does  not  know,  gives  Marduk  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, which  in  turn  are  conveyed  to  the  one  crying  for  divine 
succor.  It  is  clear  that  these  texts  have  been  reshaped  with 
the  intention  of  adding  to  the  glory  of  Marduk.  They  must, 
thcrcforr.  have  been  remodelled  at  a  time  when  the  Marduk 
cult  VI as  in  the  ascendancy.  This  was  after  the  days  of 
Hammurabi,  and  before  the  subjugation  of  Babylonia  to 
Assyrian  rule.  The  limits  thus  assigned  are,  to  be  sure, 
broad,  but  from  what  has  above  l>een  said  as  to  the  intellectual 
.Ktivity  rc'i;;nin^  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  wc  need  not 
<i'M  f-rul  far  Ik*1ow  the  death  of  the  great  conqueror  to  find  the 
sMrtin;;  j>omt  for  the  renuKlelling  of  the  texts  in  question. 
Not  all  of  ihern.  of  tourse.  were  s<i  resha(x*d.  There  arc  <juite 
a  nuniU'r  in  whuh  1*^  is  alone  and  directly  ap{H*aled  to.  and 
thrsr  form  a  welcome  conhrmation  of  the  sup(>«>siti<»n  that 
tl»«»vr  in  whuh  P-a  is  )4*inetl  to  Marduk  have  been  rrsha^ied 
w.th  a  drsirr  t«>  make  them  conform  to  the  |)osition  of  Martluk 
in  the  liah\ Ionian  pantheon.  Again,  there  are  incantations  in 
»f...  h  thf  iiatiH-  o(  Marduk  apj)ears  without  Ki  Su«  h  are 
rktr.M  {'r'Mjiit  tiofis  of  .1  later  |>«*rMMl,  (»f  the  time  %ihrn  Marduk 
hj(i    jirrailv    assumed    his    su|M*rior    fiosilion,  or    what    i»   alio 
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possible,  though  less  probable,  old  compositions  in  which  the 
name  of  £a  has  been  simply  replaced  by  that  of  Marduk.  An 
especially  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which  ancient 
productions  have  been  worked  over  by  the  Babylonian  theolo- 
gians, with  a  view  to  bringing  their  favorite  Marduk  into 
greater  prominence,  appears  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  man  a  great 
monster  known  as  Tiamat  had  to  be  subdued.  The  gods  all 
shrink  in  terror  before  her.  Only  one  succeeds  in  conquering 
her.  In  the  form  of  the  story,  as  we  have  it,  this  hero  is 
Marduk,  but  it  is  quite  evident*  that  the  honor  originally 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  god,  one  who  is  much  older, 
and  who  stands  much  higher  than  the  god  of  Babylon.  This 
was  Bel,  —  the  old  god  of  Nippur  who  was  conceived  as  the 
god  of  earth  par  excellence^  and  to  whom  therefore  the  task  of 
preparing  the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  mankind  properly 
belonged.  How  do  the  Babylonian  theologians,  who  stand 
under  the  influence  of  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in 
Babylonia  after  the  union  of  the  Babylonian  states,  reconcile 
this  older  and  true  form  of  the  episode  with  the  form  in  which 
they  have  recast  it  ?  The  gods  who  are  called  the  progenitors 
of  Marduk  are  represented  as  rejoicing  upon  seeing  Marduk 
equipped  for  the  fray.  In  chorus  they  greet  and  bless  him, 
**  Marduk  be  king."  They  present  him  with  additional  weap- 
ons, and  encourage  him  for  the  contest.  Upon  hearing  of  his 
success  the  gods  vie  with  one  another  in  conferring  honors 
upon  Marduk.  They  bestow  all  manner  of  glorious  epithets 
upon  him  ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  old  Bel,  known  as  *  father 
Bel,'  steps  forward  and  transfers  to  him  his  name,  bel  mat&ti^ 
'  lord  of  lands.*  To  bestow  the  name  was  equivalent  to  trans- 
ferring Bel's  powers  to  Marduk ;  and  so  Marduk  is  henceforth 

1  For  fuller  proof,  see  the  chapter  on  **  Tlife  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians." 

2  This,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  ii8),  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Mar- 
duk in  one  of  Hammurabi's  inscriptions,  —  an  important  point  for  the  date  of  the 
episode  in  its  present  form. 
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known  as  Bel.  But  Ea  must  be  introduced  into  the  episode.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  Bel,  the  original  subduer  of  Tiamat,  should 
pay  homage  to  Marduk ;  Ela  also  greets  his  son,  and  bestows 
his  name  upon  him,^  —  that  is,  transfers  his  powers  to  his  son. 
There  is  a  special  reason  for  this.  The  overthrow  of  Tiamat 
is  followed  by  the  creation  of  man.  This  function  properly 
belongs  to  Bel,  both  as  the  god  of  earth  and  as  the  subduer  of 
Tiamat.  According  to  one  —  and  probably  the  oldest  —  version 
of  this  part  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  which  was  embodied 
in  the  work  of  Berpsus,'  it  is  Bel  who  creates  mankind.  The 
substitution  of  Marduk  for  Ikl  necessitated  the  transference  of 
the  r6le  of  creator  to  Marduk  likewise,  and  yet  the  latter  could 
not  take  this  upon  himself  without  the  consent  of  his  father 
Ea,  who  had  become  the  god  of  humanity  f^ar  excellence.  Ka 
could  interpose  no  objection  against  Bel  bein^  replaced  by 
Marduk  in  vanquishing  the  monster,  but  when  it  came  to  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  and  replacing  1^1  by  Marduk  also  in  the 
creation  of  man,  the  cast*  was  different.  If  Ucl  w.is  to  be 
replaced.  Ka  had  a  prior  tiaim.  Marduk  crujld  only  take 
the  new  functions  upon  himself  after  roceiviji^  the  |vi\\crs  of 
Va,.  That  is  the  force  of  F-i's  sayin;:  ^h**^  M.udisk's  n.uiu'  also 
*hall  Ik*  \\\  just  as  his.  This  transfneiue  of  llu*  n.ime  of  Ka 
to  Marduk  is  in  itvlf  an  indii.itinn  ih.it  tin  !••  must  have 
exislril  a  sccrmd  version  m  Itahyloni.i  prol.iMv  «.f  later 
orij;in  than  the  other  of  the  <fe.Uion  «•(  n«  in.  .i<ii»ii!mg 
to  mhith  F-i.  and  not  IVl.  was  th<*  «ri  u<'  U «  shall 
have  o<iasion  to  s<e.  in  a  fulnrr  <  h.ipiri.  \V  w  th«rf  wrre 
at  least  t»o  (liflerrnt  \»rsn»ns  (iiiifnt  in  \\\\^\  *\\\\  *A  the 
Cfr.ition     of      th«*     l^oiK     .in<l     «•(     th«-     ufn\«f«»'  I  h»*     «»|w'n 

ing  chapters  in  (tenesis  fortn  an  intrft  *«t  i^j  parallrj  to 
%h'»w  th»*  niann«T  in  vihi<  h  two  «hff<  r«nt  m'Ts'-'M^  *%\  i-nr  .ind 
the    sam**    snl*:- <  t    iimn     Im     iotn)*in«(l         Mho     .-.    ihrrtf«»fr, 

•  f  «♦#♦«?'  •     i«-»     «»■■•*'.. 

<%''.tf<lii£t'>^«'*.<w«>        |n«M»>ril«»f:nl«*t'»|l«      .L;l».1  ■*♦      '.»   \r%\    %\ 

Htm  €t9jAui  *4  m^ftktfkit 
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nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  a  later  version, 
reflecting  a  period  when  Bel  had  sunk  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, made  Ela  the  creator  of  mankind  instead  of  Bel,  and 
that  still  later  a  solution  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  involved 
in  transferring  only  part  of  BeFs  powers  to  Marduk  was  found 
by  securing  Ea*s  consent  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Marduk 
not  merely  as  creator  of  mankind  but  of  the  heavenly  vault  as 
well.  Jensen  ^  has  brought  other  evidence  to  show  that  Ela  was 
once  regarded  as  the  creator  of  mankind.  One  of  his  titles 
is  that  of  Spotter,'  and  mankind,  according  to  Babylonian 
theories,  was  formed  of  *clay.'  Moreover,  in  a  Babylonian 
myth  that  will  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  place,  Ea  expressly 
figures  in  the  role  of  creating  a  mysterious  being,  Uddushu-na- 
mir,  whose  name  signifies  *  his  light  shines/  Such  a  proper 
name,  too,  as  '*  Ela-bani,"  />.,  '  Ea  creates,'  points  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  other  literary  productions  of  Babylonia,  such  as,  ^^., 
the  so-called  Izdubar  epic,  E^  again  appears  without  Marduk, 
showing  that  this  story  has  not  been  remodeled,  or  that  the 
later  version,  in  which  the  traces  of  a  recasting  may  have  been 
seen,  has  not  been  discovered.  In  the  deluge  story,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Izdubar  epic,  Ea  alone  is  the  hero.  It  is  he 
who  saves  humanity  from  complete  annihilation,  and  who  paci- 
fies the  angered  Bel.  Marduk's  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
entire  epic.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  dwell  thus  at 
length  upon  these  evidences  of  the  recasting  of  the  literary 
products  of  ancient  Babylonia  under  the  influence  of  changed 
conceptions  of  the  gods  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another, 
for  upon  the  understanding  of  these  changes,  our  appreciation 
of  the  development  of  religious  beliefs  in  Babylonia,  and  all 
connected  with  these  beliefs,  hinges.  The  epoch  of  Hammu- 
rabi was  a  crucial  one  for  Babylonia  from  a  religious  as  well 
as  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

1  Koswoioi^ic,  pp.  2«)^,  204. 
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Dam  KIN  A« 

The  consort  of  Ka  figures  occasionally  in  the  historical  texts 
of  Hammurabi's  successors.  Agumkakrimi  invokes  Ea  and 
I >amkina,  asking  these  gods,  who  'dwell  in  the  great  ocean' 
surrounding  the  earth,  to  grant  him  long  life.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  antiquity  of  the  literary  productions  in  which  her 
name  appears  justifies  us  in  reckoning  her  among  the  gods  of 
Babylonia  of  Hammurabi's  time.  Her  name  signifies  'lady 
of  the  earth/  and  there  is  evidently  a  theoretical  substratum 
to  this  association  of  Fa,  the  water-god,  with  an  earth-goddess. 
The  one  forms  the  complement  to  the  other ;  and  Marduk,  as 
the  son  of  water  and  earth,  takes  his  place  in  the  theory  as  the 
creator  of  the  world.  In  this  form  the  '  natural  philosophy '  of 
lUbytonia  survived  to  a  late  period.  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
still  knows  (probably  through  Berosus)  that  Kaand  Damkina^ 
had  a  son  \W\  {i.e.,  Marduk).  The  survival  of  the  name  is  a 
prfK>f  that,  <li-spiir  the  silence  of  the  historical  texts,  she  was 
a  proniinrni  |)ersona;;e  in  Babylonian  mylholog)-,  even  though 
shr  did  not  ri*;ure  largely  in  the  cult.  She  appears  in  the 
mai;u.il  trxts  (juite  frr<|uenlly  at  the  side  of  Ha.  In  a  hymn* 
«hrrr  a  <irscnpti<>n  occurs  of  the  boat  containing  Ma,I)amkina 
h!s  wifr.  and  Marduk  their  Min,  together  with  the  ferryman 
•If id  \i»mr  otfier  |K*rvma^es  sailing  across  the  ocean,  we  may 
\ft*  traiiN  i.f  ifu-  pffKcss  of  symlHiJi/atitin  to  which  the  old 
h^urrs  of   iiivtholo^y  were  subjected. 

SlIAMASlf. 

I'.ivs'fKj  on.  wr  find  If.immurabi  as  slronjjly  attached  to  the 
W'*r.h:p  «.f  thr  <'!d  sun  ^«k!  AS  any  <»f  his  predecessors.  Next 
t.-  r..iJ.v!i.  ht  %\.is  niu4  li  ionternrd  with  tn.ikin^  improve- 
rm  ntN   m    ^.;  \\\        Ihr    Icmplr  of  Shaniash  .it  Larsa  also  was 


♦*■  -'., 
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improved  and  enlarged  by  him.  Hammurabi's  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  Agumkakrimi  invokes  Shamash  as 
*  warrior  of  heaven  and  earth ' ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  prece- 
dent furnished  by  these  two  kings,  who  considered  it  consistent 
with  devotion  to  Marduk  to  single  out  the  places  sacred  to 
Shamash  for  special  consideration,  had  much  to  do  in  main- 
taining the  popularity  of  sun-worship  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Kara-indash,  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  {c.  1450  B.C.),  restores  the 
temple  of  Shamash  at  Larsa,  and  Mili-shikhu,  two  centuries  later, 
assigns  to  Shamash  the  second  place  in  his  pantheon,  naming 
him  before  Marduk.  Foreign  rulers  were  naturally  not  so  deeply 
attached  to  Marduk  as  were  the  natives  of  Babylon.  In  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  Shamash  occupies  the  third  place,  following 
immediately  upon  the  two  special  deities  of  Assyria.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  northern  kings  erects  a  temple  in  honor  of  the 
god,  and  the  later  Babylonian  kings  vie  with  one  another  in 
doing  honor  to  the  two  oldest  sanctuaries  of  Shamash,  at 
Sippar  and  Larsa.  Perhaps  the  pristine  affinity  between  Mar- 
duk, who,  as  we  saw,  was  originally  a  sun-deity,  and  Shamash, 
also  had  a  share  in  Hammurabi's  fondness  for  coupling  these 
two  gods.  When  describing  his  operations  at  Sippar  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  *  doing  good  to  the  fiesh  of  Shamash  and  Marduk.' 
Hammurabi  felt  himself  to  be  honoring  Marduk,  through  paying 
homage  to  a  deity  having  affinity  with  the  patron  protector  of 
Babylon. 

NiNNI,    OR    InNANNA. 

We  have  already  come  across  a  deity  of  this  name  in  a 
previous  chapter.*  Hammurabi  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  inscrip- 
tions, that  he  has  restored  the  temple  in  honor  of  Innanna  at 
Hallabi  —  a  town  near  Sippar.'     Innanna,  or  Ninni,  signifying 

1  See  p.  79. 

2  See  Jensen,  Keils  Bibl.  3,  i,  p.  loS,  note  5.  Tiele,  Gesch.  p.  126,  apparently 
identifies  Innanna  of  ilallabi  with  Tashmit;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  without  sufficient 
reason. 
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merely  *  lady/  or  *  great  lady,'  appears  Co  have  become  a  very 
};eneral  name  for  a  goddess,  hence  the  addition  *of  Hallabi,' 
which  H.immurabi  is  careful  to  make.  At  the  same  time  the 
dcMj^nation  *  lady  of  llallabi  *  points  to  her  being  a  consort  of 
a  male  deity  who  was  the  patron  of  the  place.  May  this  have 
been  the  moongod  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Innanna? 
( >ur  knowledge  of  this  goddess  is  confined  to  what  the  king 
tells  us  alK)ut  her.  For  him  she  is  the  mistress  whose  glory 
tills  heaven  and  earth,  but  when  he  adds  that  she  has  placed  in 
his  hands  the  reins  of  government,  this  only  means  that  the 
gixldess  reeognizes  his  right  to  supreme  authority  over  the 
l*a)>ylonian  states  not  that  he  owes  his  power  to  her.  It  is 
after  he  has  succeeded  in  making  liabylon  the  capital  of  a  great 
Liiigtluin  that   he  proceeds  to  improve  the  temple  of   Innannm. 

lUi.  ANf>   fill-:  Triai)  ok  Baiiyujnian  TifCOLO(;v. 

AiiMti;;  tilt*  literary  remains  of  Hammurabi's  days  we  have  a 

ttMiiM    in    Mhith    the   chief   gcnls   worship|>ed   by    the   king   are 

I  fKiin.  r.it»<l  in  suttessmn.       The  list  begins  with  IkrI,  and  then 

T'i«  nti.iis    Sin.    \iriib,   Ishtar,    Shainash,    and    Ramman.-     We 

r. 'wM  «\iMit    t«>  tind  at   the    head  of   the  list   Marduk.     The 

l.,ii.n  11.. I,  l><   <»Uirt  th.in  Hammurabi,  who,  |H'rhaps,  i%  quoting 

r  «     |'>i»,:  I'.      nul  sMH  r  lilt*  IkI  wild  is  here  at  the  head  t»f  the 

;  .!.':i.  .♦«»  Is  tin     u,%\  f.f    Nippur,  the   h)iiin  may  originally  have 

;  «  .  ':i.-«  •!    t»    the    ntii.il    of    that    plate.      For    Hammurabi    the 

.'   ^f.'  '!     lU  !.    «.r  lor<l.  IN   Marduk.  aiul  there  is  hardly  r<K»m  for 

i'.!  \\\\\  in  iisin;;  ihiN  liMiui  as  a  means  of  passing;  on  ti)  sing* 

^  '..  >  '..\:i  j.f  UMS,  %nih  uhuh  the  instriplion  in  (|urstion  rnds, 

f  {  itt.m.r  i!>i    \w>    III    mind    the    patron    gtHJ   of    liabylon    when 

•      fc   •.  •   of    \\'  '  '      It  IS  this  arnat^^amation  of   the  old  IU*I  with 

^I    •     .^    !•   .•  Mj   'i  .,  .IS  \sv  \\.\\v  vi'tn.  \\\v  transition   to  thr  use 

•-»     ■•  r   iiH    is  .1  nit  rr  titlr  of  Marduk       Usewhere,  however, 

•  iltfr  •titttfk  I  (•  ill    4*  tSr  llrl  yJk    Sxyyt^t 
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Hammurabi  uses  Bel  to  designate  the  old  god.  So  when  he 
calls  himself  the  proclaimer  of  Anu  and  Bel  ^  the  association 
with  Anu  makes  it  impossible  that  Marduk  should  be  meant. 
At  times  he  appears  to  refer  in  the  same  inscription,  now  to 
the  old  Bel  and  again  to  Bel-Marduk,  under  the  same  designa- 
tion. When  Kurigalzu,  a  member  of  the  Cassite  dynasty 
{c,  1400  B.C.),  speaks  of  *  Bel,  the  lord  of  lands,*  to  whom  he 
erects  a  temple  in  the  new  city,  Dur-Kurigalzu  —  some  forty 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon  —  it  is  the  old  Bel  who  is  again 
meant.  While  acknowledging  Marduk  as  one  of  the  chief  gods, 
these  foreign  rulers  in  Babylonia  —  the  Cassites  —  did  not  feel 
the  same  attachment  to  him  as  Hammurabi  did.  They  gave  the 
preference  to  the  old  god  of  Nippur,  and,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  give  to  the  old  city  of  Nippur  some  of  its  pristine 
glory.  They  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  care  of  the 
great  temple  at  Nippur.  There  are  some  indications  of  an 
attempt  made  by  them  to  make  Nippur  the  capital  of  their 
empire.  In  the  case  of  Hammurabi's  immediate  successor,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  equation  Bel-Marduk  is  distinctly  set. 
down,  but,  for  all  that,  the  double  employment  of  the  name  con- 
tinues even  through  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  over 
Babylonia.  The  northern  rulers  now  use  Bel  to  designate  the 
more  ancient  god,  and,  again,  merely  as  a  designation  of  Mar- 
duk. Tigiathpileser  I.  (see  note  2,  below)  expressly  adds  'the 
older '  when  speaking  of  Bel.  When  Sargon  refers  to  Bel, '  the 
lord  of  lands,  who  dwells  on  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  gods,* 
or  when  Tigiathpileser  I.  calls  Bel  *  the  father  of  the  gods,* 
*  the  king  of  the  group  of  spirits  *  known  as  the  Anunaki,  it  is 

^  Attached  to  the  name  here  (Rawlinson,  i.  4,  no.  xv-9),  which  is  written  ideo- 
graphically  Kn-Lil,  is  the  designation  da-gan-ni^  which  has  occasioned  considerable 
discussion.  See  Jensen,  Kosmoiogic,  pp.  449-456.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  addition 
which  emphasizes  this  identity  of  Bel  with  another  god,  Dagan,  is  to  indicate  that 
the  I>el  of  the  triad,  and  not  Bel-Marduk,  is  here  meant.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way 
Tigiathpileser  I.  (Kawlinson,  i.  14,  viii.  87)  distinguishes  the  older  Bel  by  calling  him 
•Bel  labira,  /.*•.,  '  Bel  the  older.' 
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of  course  only  the  old  Bel^  the  lord  of  the  lower  region,  or  of  the 
earth,  who  can  be  meant ;  but  when,  as  is  much  more  frequently 
the  case,  the  Icings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
associate  Bel  with  Nabu,  speak  of  Bel  and  the  gods  of  Akkad 
(i>.,  Babylonia),  and  use  Bel,  moreover,  to  designate  Bab]r- 
k>nta,*  it  is  equally  clear  that  Marduk  b  meant  In  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  empire  Marduk  alone  is  used. 

Tlie  continued  existence  of  a  god  Bel  in  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  despite  the  amalgamation  of  Bel  with  Marduk,  is  a 
phenomenon  that  calls  for  some  comment  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  theological  system  that 
must  have  been  developed  in  part,  at  least,  even  before  the 
union  of  the  Babylonian  states.*  Bel,  as  the  god  of  earth,  was 
associated  with  Anu,  as  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Ea,  as  the  god 
of  the  deep,  to  form  a  triad  that  embraced  the  entire  universe. 
When,  therefore,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  were  invoked,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  naming  all  the  powers  that  influenced  the  fate  of  man. 
They  embraced,  as  it  were,  the  three  kinj^doms  of  the  gods, 
within  which  all  the  other  gods  could  be  comprised.  The  sys- 
tematization  involved  in  the  assumption  of  a  triad  of  gods 
controlling  the  entire  pantheon  can  hardly  l>e  sup|)oscd  to  have 
been  a  popular  process.  It  betokens  an  amount  of  thought 
and  speculation,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  |K)\%crs  of  n.uure, 
that  could  only  have  arisen  in  minds  superior  to  the  average 
intelligence.  In  other  words,  the  conception  of  the  triad  Anu. 
Bel,  and  Yjl  is  again  an  evideiKre  of  the  existence  o(  school- 
men and  of  schools  of  religious  thought  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  empire.  StJ  far,  however,  as  Hammurabi  is  concerned, 
he  only  refers  to  a  duality  -  Anu  and  Bel  which,  for  him.  com 
prises  all  the  other  gods.  He  is  the  'proc  lainicr  of  \nu  .ui<l  Bel.* 
It  xy  Anu  and  liel  who  give  him  sovereij^nty  over  the  laml       In 

'    f#«r*vriki«  *4  iwr  Urn  ftrwrmm  tti  fiahjirmxA,  arxl  '  %ut»|rtt%  •-!   Ilrl    Uo*  \ui*ft%.%\ 
<  Scv  p  U,  aimS  cKaptet  tu. 
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the  texts  of  the  second  period  the  triad  does  not  occur  until  we 
come  to  the  reign  of  a  king,  Mili-shikhu,  who  lives  at  least  eight 
centuries  after  Hammurabi.  Ea,  in  fact,  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  those  inscriptions  of  the  king  that  have  as  yet  been  discov- 
ered. If  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  omission,  it 
is  certainly  this,  —  that  there  are  several  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  theological  system  of  Babylonia.  At  first 
a  duality  of  kingdoms  —  the  kingdom  of  what  is  above  and  be- 
low —  was  conceived  as  comprising  all  the  personified  powers 
of  nature,  but  this  duality  was  replaced  by  a  triad  through 
the  addition  of  the  god  who  stands  at  the  head  of  all  water- 
deities.  Of  course  the  assumption  of  a  duality  instead  of  a 
triad  may  have  been  due  to  a  difference  among  existing  schools 
of  thought.  At  all  events,  there  seems  to  be  no  political  rea- 
son for  the  addition  of  Ea,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  therefore, 
how  soon  the  conception  of  a  triad  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
pantheon  arose.  We  have  found  it  in  Gudea's  days,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  with- 
put,  perhaps,  being  regarded  as  an  essential  dogma  as  yet.  A 
direct  and  natural  consequence  of  Bel's  position  in  the  triad 
was  that,  by  the  side  of  Bel-Marduk,  the  older  Bel  continued  to 
be  invoked  in  historical  inscriptions.  Since  Anu  and  Ea 
were  appealed  to  by  themselves,  the  former  occasionally,  the 
latter  more  frequently,  there  was  no  reason  why  a  ruler  should 
not  at  times  be  prompted  to  introduce  an  invocation  to  Bel, 
without  the  direct  association  with  Anu  and  Ea.  The  con- 
fusion that  thus  ensues  between  the  two  Bels  was  not  of  serious 
moment,  since  from  the  context  one  could  without  difficulty 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  meant ;  and  what  we,  with  our 
limited  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylonia,  are  able  to  do,  must 
have  been  an  easy  task  for  the  Babylonians  themselves.*  , 

1  Occasionally  a  king  (so  e.g.  Nabubaliddin,  c.  883  B.C.)  associates  Anu  with  Ea, 
and  omits  Bel  (Rawlinson,  v.  60,  ii.  21),  as  though  with  the  intent  of  avoiding 
confusion. 
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It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  first  command  of  the 
Decalogue  (Exodus,  xx)  contains  an  implied  reference  to  the 
lUbylonian  triad. 

Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea. 

The  theory  of  the  triad  succeeds  in  maintaining  Its  hold 
upon  Babylonian  minds  from  a  certain  period  on,  throiig;h 
all  political  and  intellectual  vicissitudes.  To  invoke  Ann, 
liel,  and  Jbla  becomes  a  standing  formula  that  the  rulers 
of  Babylonia  as  well  as  of  Assyria  are  fond  of  emplo]ring. 
These  three  are  the  great  gods  par  excetUnce.  l*hey  occupy  a 
place  of  their  own.  The  kings  do  not  feel  as  close  to  them 
as  to  Marduk,  or  to  Ashur,  or  even  to  the  sun-god,  or  to  the 
moon-god.  The  invocation  of  the  triad  partakes  more  of  a 
formal  character,  as  though  in  giving  to  these  three  gods  the 
tirst  place,  the  v^ritcrs  felt  that  they  were  following  an  ancient 
precedent  that  had  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  value 
for  their  days.  So  among  Assyrian  rulers,  Ashur-rish-ishi 
<«.  1 150  \\s  .)  derives  his  right  to  the  throne  from  the  authority 
with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  triad.  A^^ain.  in  the  formal 
turves  which  the  kings  called  down  upon  the  destroyers  of 
the  inscriptions  or  statues  that  they  set  up,  the  appeal  to  Anu, 
Ivi.  and  El  is  made.  Ashurnasirbal  calls  u|)on  the  triad  not 
ti>  iiNtrn  to  the  prayers  of  such  as  deface  his  monuments. 
Sjr;:iin  has  an  interesting  statement  in  one  of  his  inscrip- 
t:<.;iv.  attoriiin;^  tf)  which  the  names  of  the  months  were 
!  lid  by  Ami.  lUl.  and  Ea.  This  *  archaeolojjical*  theory 
i;!>;\!rat(-N  vrr\  well  the  extraneous  |>usitit>n  (Kcupied  by  the 
tr.44i  I  hr  months,  as  wr  shall  see,  are  s.icrr<l.  each  to  a 
♦  lift*  trnt  ;:«mI  1  he  g^nls  thus  <listinj;uished  are  the  onrs  that 
arr  dit««tl\  ( MMi « rnrd  m  thr  fortnnrs  of  thr  stale.  Sin, 
\htjr.  |sht.ir.  ,\\\*\  thr  likr  Ami.  lU  I.  an<l  Ei  Mr  not  in  the 
'..•  iful  til.  tr  iditiofi.  or  rathrr  the  do^tna  .u  t  ordifi;;  to  which 
trir\    4ssi^n  the   names  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  make  good 
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this  omission  by  placing  them,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  calendar.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  historical  texts  are  con- 
cerned which  reflect  the  popular  beliefs,  the  triad  represents  a 
theological  doctrine  rather  than  a  living  force.  In  combina- 
tion, Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  did  not  mean  as  much,  nor  the 
same  thing,  to  a  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian,  as  when  he  said 
Marduk,  or  Nabu.  or  Ashur,  or  Sin,  as  the  case  might  be.  It 
was  different  when  addressing  these  gods  individually,  as  was 
occasionally  done.  The  Assyrians  were  rather  fond  of  intro- 
ducing Anu  by  himself  in  their  prayers,  and  the  Babylonians 
were  prompted  to  a  frequent  mention  of  Ea  by  virtue  of  his 
relationship  to  Marduk,  but  when  this  was  done  Anu  and  £a 
meant  something  different  than  when  mentioned  in  one  breath 
along  with  Bel. 

Belit. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  when  Bel  became  Marduk, 
the  consort  of  Bel  would  also  become  Marduk's  consort. 
Such,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  epoch  of  Hammurabi  is  concerned.  When  he  calls 
himself  *the  beloved  shepherd  of  Belit,'  it  is  the  wife  of  the 
old  Bel  that  is  meant,  and  so  when  Agumkakrimi  mentions 
Bel  and  Belit  together,  as  the  gods  that  decree  his  fate  on 
earth,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  Belit  is  meant.  In  later 
days,  however,  and  in  Assyria  more  particularly,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  towards  generalizing  the  name  (much  as  that 
of  Bel)  to  the  extent  of  applying  it  in  the  sense  of  *  mistress  * 
to  the  consort  of  the  chief  god  of  the  pantheon;  and  that 
happening  to  be  Ashur  in  Assyria  accounts  for  the  fact,  which 
might  otherwise  appear  strange,  that  Tiglathpileser  I.  (c,  1140 
B.C.)  calls  Belit  the  '  lofty  consort  and  beloved  of  Ashur.* 
Ashurbanabal  (668-626  B.C.)  does  the  same,  and  even  goes 
further  and  declares  himself  to  be  the  offspring  of  Ashur  and 
Belit.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
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kin^s  we  find  Shalmancser  II.  (860-825  **-^')  calling  Belit  *  the 
mother  of  the  great  gods '  and  *  the  wife  of  Bel/  making  it  evi- 
dent that  the  old  lielit  of  the  south  is  meant,  and  since  Ashur- 
banabal  on  one  occasion  also  calls  the  goddess  *  the  beloved  of 
Bel/'  it  follows  that  in  his  days  two  Bclits  were  still  recognized, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  two  uses  of  the 
term,  — one  specifically  for  the  consort  of  the  Babylonian  Bel, 
the  god  of  the  earth,  with  his  ancient  seat  at  Nippur;  the  other 
of  a  more  general  character,  though  still  limited  as  *  lady '  to 
the  consort  uf  the  chuf  gods,  just  as  '  Ikl,'  while  acquiring  the 
general  sense  of  *  lord,'  was  restricted  in  actual  usage  to  the 
l^reaUst  *  lords  '  only.  An  indication  of  this  distinction,  some- 
what parallel  to  the  addition  of  Dagan  to  lk*l,  to  indicate  that  the 
old  Bel  was  meant.*  appears  in  the  sobriquet  *  of  liabylonia/' 
which  Ashurbanabal  gives  to  the  gcKliifss  in  one  place  where 
the  old  liclit  IS  me.int.  Under  the  inthience  of  this  Assyrian 
extension  of  the  term,  NalKipolassar,  in  the  N'eo- Babylonian 
j>rri«Ml,  .ipplies  the  title  to  the  consort  of  Sh.iin.ish  at  Sippar, 
but  he  \s  iarcful  to  s|)ccify  '  Iklii  <»f  Sipp.ir/  in  ortler  to  avoid 
misundrrstanilin;;.  Ik'sidrs  iMim;  .ipplicil  !o  llu*  consorts  of 
Ashur  and  of  Shaniash.  *  lU-lii/  in  ihr  ;^tnrr.il  sense  of  *  mis- 
trrss/  IS  applscd  onl)  l(»  .inothrr  ;;<»<Mcns.  the  *^\v.\\  Ishtarof  the 
AssMi.in  p.in:ijt»n  ;;rn«*r.ill\.  liMX\r\«f.  .is  .1  ritl-*,  not  as  a 
name  of  ihr  ^•niil'ss.  \\\*'  iin{>'>rtint  |M»>;tH»n  she  4K  t  upicd  in 
the*  Ass\riin  p.u»:he"n  snine<l  t<»  ju^tih  ihis  fnitlxr  nHulihca- 
li'»n  in«i  e\l»*t'.M.»n  in  the  uv  <»!  ihr  irrm  <  U  <  isiomiIIv.  Ishl.ir  is 
citffM  ti\  in<l  rxpirsslv  (  ailed  *  !*.«  \\\  '  S*».  \ shur S.in.ib.il  s|H*aks 
«»(  .1  ti  nipl*  th.it  hr  h.i^  f<Mjn»li  il  m  <  il  ih  to  '  iJ«  ill  in.'iti/  *  *  the 
IWlll  'iif  I  nl\  I  of  the  I.uhI/  uhrtr  the  i-.fitrxt  sjmm1.s  in  f.ivor 
of     ulriilif  N  i!i^     lUiJt     witfi    tin-     .;fr.it     ^;.Mhh>>     lshl\r         Ngam 


^  *«*-»•»     <    »  .  r-  ir»    >t     ■• 
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Ashurbanabal,  in  a  dedicatory  inscription  giving  an  account  of 
improvements  made  in  the  temple  of  Ishtar,  addresses  the 
goddess  as  Belit '  lady  of  lands,  dwelling  in  E-mash-mash.'  * 


Anu  and  Anatum. 

In  the  second  period  of  Babylonian  history  the  worship  of 
the  supreme  god  of  heaven  becomes  even  more  closely  bound 
up  with  Ann's  position  as  the  first  member  of  the  inseparable 
triad  than  was  the  case  in  the  first  period.  For  Hammurabi, 
as  has  been  noted,  Anu  is  only  a  half-real  figure  who  in 
association  with  Bel  is  represented  as  giving  his  endorsement 
to  the  king's  authority.'  The  manner  in  which  Agumka- 
krimi  introduces  Anu  is  no  less  characteristic  for  the  age 
of  Hammurabi  and  his  successors.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
long  inscription,*  he  enumerates  the  chief  gods  under  whose 
protection  he  places  himself.  As  a  Cassitic  ruler,  he  assigns 
the  first  place  to  the  chief  Cassite  deity,  Shukamuna,  a  god  of 
war  whom  the  Babylonian  scholars  identified  with  their  own 
Nergal.*  Shukamuna  is  followed  by  the  triad  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Ea.  Marduk  occupies  a  fifth  place,  after  which  comes  a 
second  triad.  Sin,  Shamash  "the  mighty  hero,"  and  Ishtar^ 
"  the  strong  one  among  the  gods."  The  inscription  is  devoted 
to  the  king's  successful  capture  of  the  statues  of  Marduk  and 
Sarpanitum  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Khani,  and  the  restoration 


^  The  name  of  the  temple.  See  II K.  C6,  11.  i  and  lo.  The  title  'belit  mat^ti,' 
*  lady  of  the  lands'  is  evidently  introduced  in  imitation  of '  be!  matati,' '  lord  of  lands/ 
belonging  to  Bel  and  then  to  Marduk. 

*  Sayce's  view  {Hibberi  Lectures^  p.  i86).  according  to  which  Anu  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Erech,  is  erroneous. 

»  VR.pl.  33. 

*  Delitzsch,  Die  Kossaer^  pp.  25,  27. 

*  The  omission  of  Kamman  here,  though  invoked  at  the  close  of  the  inscription, 
Is  noticeable.  Ishtar  takes  the  place  that  in  the  more  devi'lo}x.Hl  system  lielongs  to 
the  god  of  storms,  who  with  the  moon-god  and  sun-god  constitutes  a  second  triad. 
See  p.  163. 
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of  the  shrines  of  these  deities  at  Babylon.  At  the  dose,  the 
king  Agumkakrimi  appeals  to  Anu  and  his  consort  Anatum,* 
who  are  asked  to  bless  the  king  in  heaven,  to  Bel  and  Belit 
who  are  asked  to  fix  his  fate  on  earth,  and  to  Ea  and  Dam- 
kina,  inhabiting  the  deep,'  who  are  to  grant  him  long  life.  As 
in  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  the  thought  of  the  triad  — 
Anu,  Bel,  Ka  —  evidently  underlies  this  interesting  invocation, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  association  of  a  consort  with  Anu 
brings  the  god  into  closer  relationship  with  his  fellows.  He 
takes  on  -  -  if  the  contradiction  in  terms  be  permitted  —  a 
more  human  shape.  His  consort  bears  a  name  that  is  simply 
the  feminine  form  to  Anu,  just  as  Belit  is  the  feminine  to  Bel. 
*  Anu,*  signifying  *  the  one  on  high,'  —  a  feminine  to  it  was 
forme<i,  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  the  notion  that  every 
god  muHt  have  a  consort  of  some  kind.  After  Agumkakrimi  no 
further  mention  of  Anatum  occurs,  neither  in  the  inscriptions 
of  lUhyldnian  nor  of  Assyrian  rulers.  We  are  permitted  to 
rone  ludo.  therefore,  that  Anatum  was  a  product  of  the  schools, 
.ind  onr  that  never  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 
Amon^  the  Assyrian  kings  who  in  other  respects  also  show 
lr\s  (ir{x*n(!cn(  e  ufxm  the  doctrines  evolved  in  the  Babylonian 
v<  hfH»ls.  .-in<l  whose  inscriptions  reflect  lo  a  greater  degree  the 
purrlv  popular  phases  of  the  f.iith,  we  find  Anu  mentioned 
liith  tolrrable  frecjuency,  .md  in  a  manner  that  betrays  less 
rfnph.iMs  ii|><>n  the  jy>sition  of  the  g<xl  as  a  member  of  the 
iri.Kl  Still.  It  IS  rather  curious  that  he  does  not  appear  even 
in  thr  inN<ripti<»ns  of  the  Assyrian  kings  by  himself,  but  in 
a\s/K  i4tM»Ti  with  another  god.  Thus  Tiglathpileser  I.  (r.  1130 
f  •    I  ;:lvr^  an  elalM>rate  account  of  an  old  temple  to  Anu  and 

Wri**^'  «ttSt>v%i{n    f«   4n-l  thr  frminifir  rnrfini /nai.lMl  prtibftbiT  pro«<>«wvd 

\'t*.T        r^ifffm   \n4t  i«ittv>ut  thr  rndinf  I  1%  ttwH  In  mjMf  %cHoUr«,  a«  SarpMiMt 

a*kif    I  jk\*"  t  «fr  u«rtl   ini,t«-Ai|  k4  ^Ar|i4nitum  iimI    ra^KmllMm      I  pfvl^  Ihr  fiilWr 

1  «-   t     '  •  '«■  V  •  4*T#>t        \ nu*>.  MM.iitr  1«  \\  Ivftff  thati   \nu.  but  thr  Utirf  hat  br<(MM 

V      .  »  «     r-  t».  kt  if  «:.|fM  A«  wrU  \r  rrt^inrd 

»    ^   »•      ■  .    •  .     •.«    44 
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Ramman  in  the  city  of  Ashur  that  he  restores  to  more  than 
its  former  grandeur.^  This  dedication  of  a  temple  to  two 
deities  is  unusual.  Ramman  is  the  god  of  tliunder  and  storms, 
whose  seat  of  course  is  in  the  heavens.  He  stands  close, 
therefore,  to  Anu,  the  supreme  god  of  heaven.  In  the  religious 
productions,  this  relationship  is  expressed  by  making  Ramman 
the  son  of  Anu.  From  a  passage  descriptive  of  this  temple  it 
would  appear  that  the  old  temple  founded  by  King  Samsi- 
Ramman,  who  lived  several  centuries  before  Tiglathpileser, 
was  dedicated  to  Ramman.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  the 
association  of  Anu  with  Ramman  was  the  work  of  the  later 
king.  What  his  motive  was '  in  thus  combining  Anu  with 
Ramman  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in  his  account  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  sanctuary,  he  so  consistently  mentions  Anu  and 
Ramman  together,'  designating  them  unitedly  as  *the  great 
gods  my  lords,'  that  one  gains  the  impression  that  the  two  were 
inseparable  in  his  mind,  Ramman  being  perhaps  regarded 
simply  as  a  manifestation  of  Anu.  The  supposition  finds  some 
support  in  the  closing  words  of  the  inscription,  where,  in  hurl- 
ing the  usual  curses  upon  those  who  should  attempt  to  destroy 
his  monuments,  he  invokes  Ramman  alone,  whom  he  asks  to 
punish  the  offender  by  his  darts,  by  hunger,  by  distress  of  every 
kind,  and  by  death. 

Elsewhere  Anu  appears  in  association  with  Dagan,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  chapter  on  the  Assyrian 
pantheon.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Dagan  in  this  connection 
is  an  equivalent  of  Bel.  When,  therefore,  Ashurbanabal  and 
Sargon  call  themselves  'the  favorite  of  Anu  and  Dagan,*  it  is 
the  same  as  though  they  spoke  of  Anu  and  Bel.  Apart  from 
this,  Anu  only  appears  when  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
pantheon  is  enumerated.  Thus  we  come  across  Anu,  Ramman, 
and  Ishtar  as  the  chief  gods  of  the  city  of  Ashur,'  and  again 

1  IR.  pi.  14,  coL  vii.  71,  viii.  88.  ^  No  less  than  nine  times. 

'  Tiglathpileser  I. 
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Anu,  Ashur,  Shamash,  Ramman^  and  Ishtar.'  Finally,  Sargon 
who  names  the  eight  gates  of  his  palace  after  the  chief  gods  of 
the  land  does  not  omit  Anu,  whom  he  describes  as  the  *one  who 
blesses  his  handiwork.*  Otherwise  we  have  Anu  only  when 
the  triad  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  is  invoked.  Once  Ramman-nirari  I. 
{(.  1325  B.C.)  adds  Ishtar  to  the  triad.  After  Sargon  we  no 
longer  find  Anu's  name  at  all  among  the  deities  worshipped  in 
Assyria.  On  the  whole,  then,  Anu's  claim  to  reverence  rests 
m  Assyria  as  well  as  in  Uabylonia  upon  his  position  in  the  triad, 
and  while  Assyria  is  less  influenced  by  the  ancient  system 
devised  in  Ilabylonia  whereby  Anu,  liel,  and  Ea  come  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  among  which  the  gods 
arc  distributed,  still  Anu  as  a  specific  deity,  ruling  in  his  own 
ri^ht,  remains  a  rather  shadowy  figure.  The  only  temple  in  his 
honor  xs  the  one  which  he  shares  with  Kamman,  and  which, 
as  noted,  appears  to  have  been  originally  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  latter.  One  other  factor  that  must  be  taken  into 
a( count  to  explain  the  disap|>earancc  of  Anu  is  the  gradual 
« rjtofc  «inrnl  f»f  Asluir's  claim  to  the  absolute  headship  of  the 
\Nv\rian  p.intheon.  Kither  Anu  or  Ashur  had  to  l>e  assigned 
t'»  this  pl.irr.  and  \*hrn  circumstances  decided  the  issue  in 
f  i\or  of  Ashur.  lh«»re  was  no  place  worthy  of  Anu  as  a  specific 
<!•  it\  Ashur  usurps  in  a  measure  the  rolo  of  Anu  Sf»  f.ir  as 
I*. i'«\l<.ni.i  ^as  concerned,  there*  was  still  in  the  Iwrlfth  century 
»  •  .1  Mt\  *  |)i'r  '  which  is  calh-d  the  *citv  c»f  Anu  *  The  city 
i\  |»r»»fiablv  c»f  very  an<  irnt  foundation,  and  its  continued  asso- 
<iifH»n  ^ith  \nu  forms  an  inlerestinj;  survival  of  a  Uk  al  con- 
*rj.!...n  th.it  .ip|>eus  tc»  have  lK*cn  c>nce  current  of  the  j^ckI 

In  the  rrhijious  litrraturr,  es|x'ci.il!v  in  tli.it  part  of  it  which 
f<3'^l^h^s  us  wi»h  the  s<  hol.istic  recastin'^s  of  the  |v>f»iilar  tradi- 
t:'*«s.  Anti  ISA  mu<  h  more  prominent  figure  thin  in  the  hls- 
t•  '  •  4I  t»*»Tv  lr«»tn  ht-in'^  mrrclv  the  |M'rs<inifu  alion  of  the 
f  .  i\i  riv.  \\v  IS  f.iis«*d  to  tfie  still   lusher  di;;mtN  of   svmlM>li/ing, 
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as  Jensen  puts  it,*  the  abstract  principle  of  which  both  the 
heavens  and  earth  are  emanations.  All  the  earliest  gods  con- 
ceived of  by  popular  tradition  as  existing  from  the  beginning 
of  things  are  viewed  as  manifestations  of  Anu,  or  of  Anu  and 
Anatum  in  combination.  He  gives  ear  to  prayers,  but  he  is  not 
approached  directly.  The  gods  are  his  messengers,  who  come 
and  give  him  report  of  what  is  going  on.*  He  is  a  god  for-  the 
gods  rather  than  for  men.  When  his  daughter  Ishtar  is  insulted 
she  appeals  to  her  father  Anu  ;  and  when  the  gods  are  terrified 
they  take  refuge  with  Anu.  Armed  with  a  mighty  weapon 
whose  assault  nothing  can  withstand,  Anu  is  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  gods  and  powerful  spirits  who  are  ready  to  follow  his 
lead  and  to  do  his  service. 

Ramman. 

With  Ramman  we  reach  a  deity  whose  introduction  into  the 
Babylonian  pantheon  and  whose  position  therein  appears  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  Marduk. 

The  reading  of  the  name  as  Ramman  (or  Rammanu)  is  pro- 
visional. The  ideograph  Im  with  which  the  name  is  written 
designates  the  god  as  the  power  presiding  over  storms;  and 
while  it  is  certain  that,  in  Assyria  at  least,  the  god  was  known 
as  Ramman,  which  means  '  the  thunderer,'  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  an  epithet  given  to  the  god,  and  not  his  real  or  his 
oldest  name.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
(c.  1500  B.C.),  where  the  god  Itn  appears  as  an  element  in 
proper  names,  the  reading  Addu  is  vouched  for,  and  this 
form  has  been  justly  brought  into  connection  with  a  very  famous 
solar  deity  of  Syria,  —  Hadad.  The  worship  of  Hadad,  we  know, 
was  widely  spread  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  Hadad  (or  Adad),  as  a  name  for  the  god  /w, 
was  known  in  Babylonia.     Professor  Oppert  is  of  the  opinion 

>  Kosmologie,  p.  274.  '  See  the  list  IIIR.  68, 26  seq. 
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that  Adad  represents  the  oldest  name  of  the  god.  Quite 
recently  the  proposition  has  been  made  that  the  real  name  of 
the  deity  was  Immeru}  The  ideograph  in  this  case  would  arise 
through  the  ctutailment  of  the  name  (as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  the  cuneiform  syllabary),  and  the  association  of  Im  with 
'storm'  and  'wind'  would  be  directly  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  deity  in  question.  The  material  at  hand  is  not 
sufficient  for  deciding  the  question.  Besides  Immeru,  Adad, 
and  Ramman,  the  deity  was  also  known  as  Mer — connected 
apparently  with  Immeru.'  So  much  is  certain,  that  Ramman 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  currently  used  in  Assyria  for 
this  god.  Adad  may  have  been  employed  occasionally  in  Hnby- 
loota,  as  was  Mer  in  proper  names,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
common  designation  is  proved  by  a  list  of  gods  (published  by 
Rezold*)  in  which  \Xit  foreign  equivalent  for  Im  is  set  down  as 
Adad.  We  may  for  the  present,  therefore,  retain  Ramman, 
while  bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  only  proof  of  its  Ikmh;;  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  god,  not  necessarily  his  real  naiiir  and 
in  all  probabilities  not  the  oldest  name. 

\Vc  meet  with  the  god  for  the  first  time  in  the  hymn  t<»  which 
reference  has  already  been  made/  and   where  the  ;:<mI   is  mm 
tu>ned  tr>gether  with  Shamash.     If  the  supi:esti<»n  al>«»\f  ihrown 
out  IS  correct,  that  the  hymn  is  older  than  the  days  <»(    H.iin 
murabi,  Ramman  too  would  be  older  than  his  first   iiienti»n   tn 
historical  texts.      However,   it   is    worthy  of    note   th.it    in   this 
hymn  each  of  the  other  gods  mentioned  rt*crivcN  a  hm-  ft»f  itnii 
self,  and  that   Ramman   is  the  only  one  \%hn  is  tat  ktMJ  o!i   to 

0 

ancKher  deity.      It  is  not  stranf^c  that  in  makiti;:  c«>pit*so(  older 

'  T1lwwa»  |>Aafiii.  J0mrn»i  Attmit^u4,  i^«>.  yp  ;^-  ,;  !'«  rtiM«-  f  t(.  • 
4r«tf  lu«  favm  Ihe  Mib|pct  ol  tnu<h  di%cu%%ton  F<i«  a  \u..  ii%-  u  .^  •  i  lU  ..'  ^  t 
vvtlk  «a  MCHMAl  rd  thr  rfcrnt  Ittrraturr,  %r«>  an  aitulr  h\  Ww  vrt*  r  .r  /  ',/  Im,^,  .r*. 
fmt^m^  0f  Stmuiu  tjmngnaftt  mnd  I  ti«''tturtt,  an    i,  ,   r  « 

*  Ani%*»f  |vYKafA  aitrf  lm»  camr  into  u%r  a«  thr  i«Vr«»,,- .pi.   (  *«f< 
•/•»•»    JW    /<♦>/   Af*k.^   ai    i;\    i;«  arxl  )*t    i.n.l   i    ; 

*  Sw  f»  14^  »*d  alifu  p   i'>i 
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texts,  especially  those  of  a  religious  character,  the  scribes  should 
have  introduced  certain  modifications.  At  all  events,  the  god 
does  not  acquire  any  degree  of  prominence  until  the  days  of 
Hammurabi ;  so  that  whatever  his  age  and  origin,  he  belongs  in 
a  peculiar  sense  to  the  pantheon  of  Hammurabi  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  old  Babylonian  period.  The  successor  of  Ham- 
murabi, Samsu-iluna,  dedicates  a  fort,  known  as  Dur-padda,  to 
Ramman  whom  he  addresses  as  his  *  helper,'  along  with  several 
other  gods.  Despite  this  fact,  his  worship  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  firmly  established  in  Babylonia,  for  Agum- 
kakrimi,  who  follows  upon  Samsu-iluna,  does  not  make  mention 
of  Ramman.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  how- 
ever, the  worship  of  Ramman  appears  to  have  gained  a  stronger 
foothold.  Several  kings  of  this  dynasty  have  incorporated  the 
name  of  this  deity  into  their  own  names,  and  in  an  inscription 
dealing  with  events  that  transpired  in  the  reign  of  one  of  these 
kings,  Ramman  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Immediately  after 
the  great  triad,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  there  is  enumerated  a  second, 
Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ramman,  and  only  then  there  follows 
Marduk.'  More  than  this,  Ramman  is  introduced  for  a  sec- 
ond time  in  conjunction  with  Shamash,  as  in  the  hymn  of  Ham- 
murabi. The  two  are  appealed  to  as  '  the  divine  lords  of 
justice.'  The  conqueror  of  the  Cassites,  Nebuchadnezzar  I., 
also  holds  Ramman  in  high  esteem.  For  him,  Ramman  is 
the  god  of  battle  who  in  companionship  with  Ishtar  abets  the 
king  in  his  great  undertakings.  He  addresses  Ramman  as 
the  great  lord  of  heaven,  the  lord  of  subterranean  waters  and 
of  rain,  whose  curse  is  invoked  against  the  one  who  sets  aside 
the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  who  defaces  the  monument 
the  king  sets  up.  While  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
Marduk,  upon  whose  appeal  he  proceeds  to  Babylonia  to  rid 
the  country  of    its  oppressors,  Nebuchadnezzar  nevertheless 

1  Belser  in  Haupt  and  Delitzsch,  BcitrHi^e  zur  Assyriohgic,  ii.  187  seq..  col.  vi.  1. 
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shows  remarkable  partiality  for  Ramman,  perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  offset  the  supposed  preference  shown  by  Ramman 
towards  the  previous  dynasty.  Ramman  with  Nergal  and  NanA 
arc  also  enumerated  as  the  special  gods  of  Namar — a  Babylonian 
district  which  caused  the  king  considerable  annoyance,  and 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  strongholds  whence  the 
Cassitic  kings  continued  their  attacks  upon  Nebuchadnezzar. 
In  order  to  determine  more  precisely  the  nature  of  this  deity, 
It  15  necessary  to  turn  to  Assyria,  where  his  worship  dates  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  and  where  he  appears  consistently  in  a 
smgle  role,  —  that  of  the  god  of  storms,  more  particularly  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  oldest  Assyrian  ruler  known  to  us 
IS  Samsi- Ramman  (r.  1850  B.C.),  whose  name,  containing  the 
god  as  one  of  its  elements,  points  to  the  antiquity  of  the  cult  of 
Ramman  in  the  north.  Another  king  who  has  frequently  been 
mentioned,  Ramman-nirari  (/>.,  Ramman  is  my  helper),  bears 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and  Tiglathpileser  I.  speaks  of  a 
trmplc  to  Ramman  whose  foundation  carries  us  back  several 
centuries  beyond  the  period  of  these  two  kings  —  almost  to 
the  K\xys  of  Hammurabi.  The  theory  has  accordingly  been 
advanced  that  the  worship  of  Ramman  came  to  Babylonia 
fr«»m  the  north,  and  since  the  cult  of  this  s.ime  j^^l  i?»  found  in 
l>.imas(us  and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  plain  of  jezrecl. 
the  fuTthrr  ronclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  god  is  of 
Aramaic  ori;:in  an<i  w.is  brought  to  Assyria  through  Aramaic 
irdifs  who  h.i«l  vttled  in  parts  of  Assyria.  The  great  an- 
tiijuitv  of  the  K.imn)an  <  ult  in  Assyria  argues  against  a  foreign 
ofi^^m  It  seems  more  plausible  to  regard  the  Kamman  cult  as 
indi::rnotis  to  Assyria  .  but  reverting  ti»  a  lime  when  the  |K»pu 
ljiti*'n  f»f  the  north  was  still  in  the  nomadu  state  of  civiluation. 
\\\r  rull  may  havf  Ihm-h  <  arried  to  the  uest  b>  v»me  of  the 
»3n»lrfin^  trd»«'s  v% ho  afterwards  establishfd  themselves  around 
I>jmis<us  l*|)  to  .1  I.4t*'  |K»ri<Ml  Aramau  lionles  ap|K*ar  from 
time  to  time  111  %^estrrn  .'\ssyria  ,   and   in  a  higher  stage  «>l  cul 
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ture,  contact  between  Aramaeans  and  Assyrians  was  maintained 
by  commercial  intercourse  and  by  warfare.  Since  the  earliest 
mention  of  Ramman's  cult  is  in  the  city  of  Ashur,  it  may  be 
that  he  was  originally  connected  with  that  place.  As  already 
intimated,  he  was  essentially  a  storm-god,  whose  manifestation 
was  seen  in  the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  god  was  known 
not  merely  as  *  the  thunderer/  but  also  as  Barku,  i>.,  lightning. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this  that  he  was  also  brought  into 
association  with  the  great  light  of  heaven,  —  the  sun-god.  In 
many  mythologies,  the  sun  and  lightning  are  regarded  as 
correlated  forces.  At  all  events,  the  frequent  association  of 
Shamash  and  Ramman  cannot  have  been  accidental.  This 
double  nature  of  Ramman  —  as  a  solar  deity  representing  some 
particular  phase  of-  the  sun  that  escapes  us  and  as  a  storm-god 
—  still  peers  through  the  inscription  above  noted  from  the  Cas- 
site  period  where  Ramman  is  called  *  the  lord  of  justice,'  —  an 
attribute  peculiar  to  the  sun-god  ;  but  in  Assyria  his  role  as 
the  thunder-  and  storm-god  overshadows  any  other  attributes 
that  he  may  have  had. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  rainstorms  in  Babylonia.  The 
flooding  of  the  fields  while  committing  much  havoc  is  essential 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Ramman  is  therefore  the  carrier 
of  blessings  to  the  cities,  the  one  who  supplies  wells  and  fields 
with  water;  but  the  destructive  character  of  the  rain  and 
thunder  and  lightning  are  much  more  strongly  emphasized 
than  their  beneficent  aspects.  Even  though  the  fields  be 
flooded,  Ramman  can  cause  thorns  to  grow  instead  of  herbs. 
The  same  ideograph  Im  that  signifies  Ramman  also  means 
distress.  When  the  failure  of  the  crops  brings  in  its  wake 
hunger  and  desolation,  it  is  the  'god  of  the  clouds,'  the  'god 
of  rain,*  the  '  god  of  the  overflow,*  whose  wrath  has  thus  mani- 
fested itself.  It  is  he  who  (as  a  hymn  puts  it)  '  has  eaten 
the  land.*  No  wonder  that  the  '  roar '  of  the  god  is  described 
as  *  powerful,*  and  that  he  is  asked  to  stand  at  the  right  side 
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ol  the  petitioner  and  grant  protection.  When  Ramman  lets 
his  voice  resound,  misfortune  is  at  hand.  It  was  natural 
that  he  who  thus  presided  over  the  battle  of  the  elements 
should  come  to  be  conceived  essentially  as  a  god  of  war  to  a 
people  whose  chief  occupation  grew  to  be  conquest.  As  such 
he  appears  constantly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyrian  kings, 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  a  formidable  rival,  at  times,  to 
the  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  The  final  victory  of  the 
Assyrian  arms  is  generally  attributed  to  Ashur  alone,  but  just 
before  the  battle  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  Ramman's  pres- 
ence is  felt  almost  as  forcibly  as  that  of  Ashur.  lie  shares 
with  the  latter  the  honor  of  invocations  and  sacrifices  at  such 
critical  moments.  In  this  capacity  Ramman  is  so  essentially  an 
Assyrian  god  that  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  him  again  in 
the  following  chapter,  when  the  specially  .Assyrian  phases  of 
the  religion  we  arc  investigating  will  be  taken  up.  The  consort 
of  Ramman  also,  the  goddess  Shala,  will  best  be  treated  of  in 
connection  with  the  .Assyrian  phases  of  the  Ramman  cult. 

<)f  the  other  gmls  ^hosc  namrs  <Kcur  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Hammurabi,  but  little  of  a  s{H*i  lal  (haractit  is  to  be  noted. 
The  attributes  that  \\v  ^ivcs  them  do  not  dittcr  from  those  that 
me  come  across  in  thr  t«*\ts  of  his  prrdrc  rsM.fN  h  is  sufhtient, 
therrfurr,  to  cnumcralr  thrm  Thr  lonjjesl  list  is  furnishrd  by 
thr  hymn  vkhi<  h  has  .ilr«  ady  Ini-n  rcffinMl  to  I  \\v  \v\\  is  iinfor 
tunatciv  fra;!mc*ntar\.  and  s«.  wc  «  »nn<»i  !»<•  sun-  ih.it  thr  naint-s 
cnibrac*  the  t-ntirr  |)anih«Min  MorshipiH-d  l»\  him.  I  lu*  list 
<»|>cns  with  Ik' I  ( ^ho.  .IS  ur  hivi-  so«  f^  is  thr  old  Ik*l  <»t  Nippur) . 
lh«*n  f«»llow  Sin,  .\iml>.  Isjitif.  >h.on.ish.  K.inun.in  Hcrr  the 
hrrik  in  the  t  iblrl  l»<  ;;ms  and.  ulun  thr  trxi  i^.nn  bfioines 
inlrlh^jihlr.   .1   dritv    is   pr.i.srd    m    sn  \\    «\tr  i\  i^  int    trims   that 

t't^f   v\  !•  n.p!'  d    t t»    !    «!i     tl.  »;    II  imhum  i     i    U  .s    .ui«U  •!    to   .m 

«#i«l   h\nin   a   pirin   i«»  hts   l»\«»i,:i     \|  irdnK  l<»    lUl    is   i;i\rn 

•    l\m  cKAfAtUt     A   U.o    ^   «'t      I  Cm    I.>  :t.;.  ..     ^^  t«    .ii't  1%  t.t    f       :  •   \^- A  »hKli  |>«ri9«Wt 
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the  honor  of  having  granted  royal  dignity  to  the  king.  Sin  has 
given  the  king  his  princely  glory ;  from  Ninib,  the  king  has 
received  a  powerful  weapon ;  Ishtar  fixes  the  battle  array,  while 
Shamash  and  Ramman  hold  themselves  at  the  service  of  the 
king.  With  this  list,  however,  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted 
the  pantheon  as  it  had  developed  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi. 
From  the  inscriptions  of  his  successors  we  are  permitted  to  add 
the  following  :  Nin-khar-sag,  Nergal,  and  Lugal-mit-tu,  furnished 
by  Samsu-iluna ;  Shukamuna,  by  Agumkakrimi ;  and  passing 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  we  have  in  addition 
Nin-dim-su,  Ba-kad,  Pap-u,  Belit-ekalli,  Shumalia.^ 

During  the  Cassitic  rule,  Marduk  does  not  play  the  pro- 
minent part  that  he  did  under  the  native  rulers,  but  he  is 
restored  to  his  position  by  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who,  it  will  be 
recalled,  succeeds  in  driving  the  Cassites  out  of  power.  But 
besides  Marduk,  Nebuchadnezzar  invokes  a  large  number  of 
other  deities.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  pantheon 
of  Hammurabi,  and  of  his  immediate  successors,  1  give  the 
complete  list  and  in  the  order  mentioned  by  him  in  the  only 
inscription  that  we  have  of  this  king.  They  are  Ninib,  Gula, 
Ramman,  Shumalia,  Nergal,  Shir,  Shubu,  Sin,  Belit  of  Akkad. 
Moreover,  Anu  is  referred  to  as  the  especial  god  of  Der,  and  a 
goddess  Eria'  is  worshipped  in  Elam.  Passing  still  further 
down,  we  obtain  as  additional  names,  Malik  and  Bunene,  from 
the  inscription  of  Nabubaliddin  (c.  883-852  B.C.).* 

We  may  divide  this  long  period  from  Hammurabi  down  to 
the  time  that  the  governors  of  Babylonia  became  mere  puppets 
of  the  Assyrian  rulers  into  three  sections:  (i)  Hammurabi  and 
his  successors,  (2)  the  Cassite  dynasty,  (3)  the  restoration  of 
native  rulers  to  the  throne.  A  comparison  of  the  names  fur- 
nished by  the  inscriptions  from  these  three  sections  shows  that 

1  For  further  notices  of  these  gods,  sec  chapter  x.  ^  See  above,  p.  122, 

8  One  might  include  in  the  list  also  Nin-igi  nangarbu.  Gushgin-banda,  Nin-kurra, 
Nin-zadim  (from  Nabubaliddin's  inscription),  but  these  are  only  so  many  epithets 
of  Ea  or  various /t»r;//j  under  which  the  god  came  to  be  worshipped.     See  p.  177. 
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the  <;ods  common  to  all  are  Marduk,  Bel,  Shamash,  Ramman. 
Hut,  in  addition,  our  investigations  have  shown  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  adding  the  following  as  forming  part  of  the  Habyloniao 
pantheon  during  this  entire  period :  Sarpanitum,  Belit,  Tash- 
mitum.  Sin,  Ninib,  Ishtar,  Nergal,  Nin-khar-sag,  and  the  two 
other  memt>ers  of  the  triad,  Anu  and  £a,  with  their  consorts, 
Anatum  and  I  >amkina.  All  these  gods  and  goddesses  are  found 
in  the  texts  from  the  first  and  third  section  of  the  period,  and 
the  absence  of  some  of  them  from  texts  of  the  second  section 
IS  simply  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  material  that  we  have 
for  the  history  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  in  Babylonia.  Some  of 
the  deities  in  this  list,  which  is  far  from  being  esihaustive,'  are 
foreign,  so  e^.^  Shukamuna  and  Shumalia,  who  belong  to  the 
(,'assitic  pantheon  ,  others  are  of  purely  local  significance,  as 
Shir  and  Shubu.*  As  for  Sin,  Ninib,  and  Ishtar,  the  worship 
of  none  of  these  deities  assumes  any  great  degree  of  promi- 
nence during  this  period.  No  doubt  the  local  cult  was  con- 
itnurd  at  the  cild  centers  much  as  before,  but  except  for  an 
•  Ht.isKjn.il  iiivmation,  especially  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
an  ins4.rij)tir»n.  %khere  the  writers  were  fond  of  grouping  a  large 
arr.u  of  «l«-itirs  so  as  to  render  more  impressive  the  curses  upon 
f  nrnius  .irul  vilif'uTs,  with  which  the  inscriptions  usually  icr- 
fi.inatrd.  they  do  not  figure  in  the  official  \%ritings  of  the  time. 
« >f  Nin.  It  IS  «»f  some  importance  to  note  ih.il  under  the  C^assite 
.unistv  hf  st.inds  alrradv  at  the  head  of  a  second  class  of 
ir»i<!.  vktiH  \\  lonsisis  of  Sm,  Shamash.  and  K.imman,  or  Ishtar 
^'-»-  !!'.!••  ;  on  pagr  151).  and  that  thtough  the  inscription 
"f  N<  K<i«  h.idn< //.ir  I.,  we  learn  of  an  additional  district  of 
1. 1  "\  !•  !i..i.  \\\.\\  of  I'.tt  Kh.ibhan.  where  in  asvniation  with 
i  ji  ..f  Mk.nf.  tf»«*  consort  of  the  older  llel.  Iir  was  worship|>ed 
**  fir  J  .»!i..n  »1«  .tv        Nrl»ii»  ludiu*//.ir    liinisrlf    dcnrs    not    enu- 

'■  >■         .•    t     «    .  .  k    f>>«««iit  t>>  t>tvtiri|[    mjnT  nmHr    gfi*  in  titr   fit  I*    nrulrftAl  lot 
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merate  Sin  among  the  chief  gods.  Ninib  appears  in  the 
familiar  role  as  a  god  of  war.  After  Hammurabi  he  is  only 
mentioned  once  in  inscriptions  of  the  Cassitic  period  and  then 
again  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who  assigns  a  prom- 
inent place  to  him.  It  is  Ninib  who,  with  the  title  *  king  of 
heaven  and  earth/  leads  off  in  the  long  list  of  gods  whose 
curses  are  invoked  upon  the  king's  opponents.  Similarly,  the 
belligerent  character  of  Ishtar  is  the  only  phase  of  the  goddess 
dwelt  upon  during  this  period.  While  for  Agumkakrimi,  she 
still  occupies  a  comparatively  inferior  rank,  coming  seventh  in 
his  list,  Nebuchadnezzar  places  her  immediately  after  Anu 
and  before  Ramman  and  Marduk.  This  advance  foreshadows 
the  superior  role  that  she  is  destined  to  play  in  the  pantheon 
during  the  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy.  The  cult  of  Nergal 
does  not  figure  prominently  during  this  period.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  the  historical  texts  go,  he  disappears  from  the  scene 
till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  when  he  is  incidentally 
invoked  in  a  group  with  Ramman  and  Nana  as  the  gods  of  a 
district  in  Babylonia  known  as  Namar.  Exactly  where  Namar 
lay  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Since  Nergal,  as  was  shown 
in  the  previous  chapter,  was  the  local  patron  of  Cuthah,  it  may 
be  that  the  latter  city  was  included  in  the  Namar  district.  At 
all  events,  we  may  conclude  from  the  silence  of  the  texts  as  to 
Nergal,  that  Cutha  played  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  empire 
formed  of  the  Babylonian  states,  and  that  the  cult  of  Nergal, 
apart  from  the  association  of  the  deity  in  religious  texts  with  the 
lower  world,  did  not  during  this  entire  period  extend  beyond 
local  proportions.  Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Samsu- 
iluna,  the  son  of  Hammurabi,  refers  to  Belit  of  Nippur  as  Nin- 
khar-sag,  which  we  have  seen  was  one  of  her  oldest  titles. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

TEE  GODS  in  THE  TKMPLE  USTS  AHD  IK  THE  LEGAL  AMD 

COMMSBCIAL  DOCUMBVTS. 

Hesir>ics  the  historical  texts  in  the  proper  sense,  there  is  an- 
other source  for  the  study  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 

Ik>th  for  the  first  and  for  the  second  periods  we  now  have  a 
large  number  of  lists  of  offerings  made  to  the  temples  of  Baby- 
lonia and  of  thousands  of  miscellaneous  legal  documents.  -De 
Sarzec  found  a  number  of  such  documents  at  Telloh  some 
years  ago,  and  quite  recently  some  thirty  thousand  tablets  of 
the  temple  archives  have  come  to  light.^  At  Tell-Sifr,  Abu- 
Habba,  and  elsewhere,  many  thousands  also  have  been  found, 
bcloni^m^  chicHy  to  the  second  period.  A  feature  of  these 
d'Krumcnts  is  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  introduced  for  various 
purpov^s.  at  times  in  connection  with  oaths,  at  times  as  a 
guarantor  a{;ainst  the  renewal  of  claims.  Again,  certain  gods 
jirr  ap{K*.ile(l  to  as  witnesses  to  an  act,  and  in  the  lists  of 
trnipir  «>fffTinj;s.  j^mls  arc  constantly  introduced.  Since  many 
*ti  the  roininrrc  i.il  trans-ictions  recorded  in  these  documents, 
morcovrr.  r«»ru  crn  tli<*  temples  of  fiabylonia,  further  occasions 
wrrr  found  fnr  the  mrnlion  of  a  god  or  gods.  The  proper 
namr>  tKiurrin;:  i^^  these  documents,  compounded  as  these 
n»mrs    m    most    rases    .ire    with    some    deity,*   furnish    some 

JWt  flrftir  Muwum  ami  (oJumUa  Collrfr  haw  «rrvirr>d  a  Ufgr  proportion  ol 
tHr-w  t\f  «if*.  i-^r  *.*v       \}$r  nrnuitrwif>r  ^rr  %lill  in  thr  marluH 

'•   T*»    W  -f^f    ntnw^   ti>n\i«l   *4   lYtrrr  rlrmrwl*      %«bpc1    »rfb,  aikd   obj»«ct       TKt 

V«»i  .1   {•••»f4*'i  !?ir  ^uJr't      *{     '^injuhrith       ^in  akhr  irtu,  ly  .  may  t)«r  (tni   ^li» 

.•*rr«*r   tr*>   f«  '(♦«rf»        Hut   !'»^»r   ifr   many   rartati«»n%      **»»  Ihr  imprfalivr  «il  thr 

9m**     X    4w  i.w!.  jr.  !  . -.  that  <  aw  t^tr  »\it\\%  \%  in  Ihr  «t<atiw  CAW     lR%lea4i  ul  Ihnw 

9m*.»f:\  t'wrr  «ir  ftr<^urnt!y  «»»il»  l»o.  a  tirtty  atid  a  pa/txtpW  or  an  ad)Ktiv« ,  #^, 
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additions  to  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia.  Naturally,  z  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  deities  introduced  in  temple 
lists  and  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings,  and  such  as  are 
merely  known  through  forming  an  element  in  proper  names. 
The  former  constitute  a  part  of  what  might  be  called  the 
*  active '  pantheon  of  the  time.  Deities  that  are  actually  invoked 
by  contracting  parties  for  whatever  purpose  are  such  as  are 
endowed  with  real  significance;  and  if  any  of  these  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  historical  texts  proper,  the  omission  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  material.  The  testitnony  of  the  legal  documents  in 
this  respect  is  fully  as  valid  as  is  that  of  the  historical  texts. 
In  proper  names  the  case  is  different.  Custom  being  a  promi- 
nent, if  not  a  controlling,  factor  in  the  giving  of  names,  it  may 
happen  that  the  deity  appearing  as  an  element  in  a  name  is  one 
who,  for  various  reasons,  is  no  longer  worshipped,  or  whose 
worship  has  diminished  in  significance  at  the  time  we  meet 
with  the  name.  Again,  deities  of  very  restricted  local  fame, 
deities  that  occupy  the  inferior  rank  of  mere  spirits  or  demons 
in  the  theological  system  of  the  Babylonians,  may  still  be  incor- 
porated in  proper  names.  Lastly,  in  view  of  the  descriptive 
epithets  by  which  some  deities  are  often  known,  as  much  as  by 
their  real  names,  it  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  proper 
names  that  a  deity  otherwise  known  is  designated  by  one  of 
his  attributes.  Thus  we  find  in  legal  documents  of  the  second 
period  a  goddess,  Da-mu-gal,  who  is  none  other  than  the  well- 
known  Gula,  the  great  healing  deity;  Ud-zal,  who  is  identical 
with  Ninib,  and  so  written  as  the  god  of  'the  rising  sun' ;*  and 
Mar-tu  (lit.,  'the  west  god*),  which  is  1  designation  of  Ramman.' 

Sin-magir,  ix.^  Sin  is  favorable,  or  a  person  b  called  '  the  son '  or  *  the  servant '  of 
a  god.  The  name  of  the  deity  alone  may  also  constitute  a  proper  name ;  and  many 
names  of  course  do  not  contain  the  mention  of  a  deity  at  all,  though  such  names  are 
often  abbreviations  from  longer  ones  in  which  some  god  was  introduced. 

1  Jensen,  Kosmologie^  p.  458. 

2  Arnold,  Ancient  Babylonian  Temple  Records^  p.  5,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Id-nik- 
mar-tu  is  also  a  designation  of  Kamman.  His  view  is  plausible,  but  it  still  remains  to 
be  proved. 
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Bearing  in  mind  all  these  considerations,  we  find  in  the 
tableu  of  the  first  period,  so  far  as  published,^  the  saoie 
deities  that  are  met  with  in  the  historical  inscriptions :  En-lU« 
Hau,  £n-zu  (or  Sin),  Nin-girsu,  Nin-gish-zida,  Nin-mar,  Nani, 
Ninl,  Shul-pa-uddu,  and  others.  No  doubt  a  complete  publica* 
tion  of  the  Telloh  archives  will  furnish  some — not  many — new 
deities  not  occurring  in  the  historical  texts  of  this  period.  A 
rather  curious  feature,  illustrated  by  these  temple  archives,  and 
one  upon  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell,  is  the  divine 
honors  that  appear  to  have  been  paid  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  Babylonian  history  to  some  oC  the  earlier  rulers,  notably 
Gudea  and  Dungi.'  Alongside  oC  wine,  oil,  wheat,  sheep,  etc, 
offered  to  Bau,  Nin-gish-zida,  and  Shul-pa-uddu,  the  great  kings 
and  faiesis  of  the  past  are  honored.  More  than  this,  sanctuaries 
sacred  to  these  rulers  are  erected,  and  in  other  respects  they  are 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  great  gods  of  the  period. 
I'assing  on  to  the  lists  and  the  legal  documents  of  the  second 
period/  we  may  note  that  the  gods  in  whose  name  the  oath  is 
taken  are  chieHy  Marduk,  Shamash,^  A,  Ramman,  and  Sin.  Gen- 
erally two  or  three  are  mentioned,  and  often  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king  is  added  to  lend  further  solemnity  to  the  oath. 
Other  gods  directly  introduced  are  Nani«  Ishtar,  Ncbo,  Tash- 
mttum«  and  Sarpanitum,  after  whom  the  years  are  at  times 
designated,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  special  honors 
accorded  to  the  gods.  The  standing  phrase  is  *the  year  of  the 
throne/  or  simply  *thc  year'  of  such  and  such  a  deity.     Nin-mar 

iSclinl  *ljr(:tilU>(ieC;udea«a<i«  W  ll«  r>TMtt&e  dTr  "  (A*#<ii#t/ i/r«  T**\Aut,H€, 

■▼wa  64-74)-   W   k  Arnokl.  Atuteni  B^yUmutm  Ttm^  K€*mdt  (No*  Votlu  it^S). 

1W  TviWjh  taUH%  ApfWAf  to  be  Ufftly  b«t»  ol  oflcrtiigs  auik  to  thr  trfn|4M  al 

l.»Cji«lk       M'lffr  etlrn%i«T  ^Ui(ati(>n«  may  %uoo  hr  looked  (o«r 

•  S«»  brtadrt  VhrtT*  artirlp  (abow).  I^mana*«  fkotr.  /#»##  fu*  Aty^*    1    ^<i 

*(»«#  lt»o«lrdfr  *A  the  ddCumraU  ol  tlu»  ptttod  It  dat  cklrlfly  to  Slrat«ma«rt  aad 


In 


•  Al  lifnR-«  tif^W  rathrt  <  ur»'Hi«  f <«ff»%  «(    ^h««h^a  .  ^tni%«ma»rf    Wjrka   no   ya 
'.it         I  hr    tt*iut    ^lit  **h%Hjk   Jkl%*t  ottut%   i»    MM    4)   and    lO^    («/.    Mr«»%itrff'«   I«t4# 
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appears  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi  as  the  daughter  of  Marduk. 
Among  gods  appearing  for  the  first  time  are  Khusha,^  Nun-gal, 
and  Zamama.  Mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gates  of  the 
temple  where  the  judges  held  court,  the  association  of  Khusha 
with  Marduk,  Shamash,  Sin,  and  Nin-mar  points  to  a  consider- 
able  degree  of  prominence  enjoyed  by  this  deity.  Of  his  nature 
and  origin,  however,  we  know  nothing.  Nun-gal  signifies  the 
'great  chief.*  His  temple  stood  in  Sippar,*  and  from  this  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the  minor  gods  of  the  place 
whose  original  significance  becomes  obscured  by  the  side  of 
the  all-powerful  patron  of  Sippar  —  the  sun-god.  A  syllabary 
describes  the  god  as  a  '  raging  *  deity,  a  description  that  sug- 
gests solar  functions.  Nun-gal  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the 
ideograph  proper  to  a  deity  that  symbolized,  like  Nergal,  Ninib, 
and  A,  some  phase  of  the  sun.  The  disappearance  of  the 
god  would  thus  be  naturally  accounted  for,  in  view  of  the  tend- 
ency that  we  have  found  characteristic  of  the  religion,  whereby 
powerful  gods  absorb  the  functions  of  weaker  ones  whose 
attributes  resemble  their  own.  But  while  the  god  disappears, 
the  name  survives.  Nun-gal  with  the  plural  sign  attached 
becomes  a  collective  designation  for  a  group  of  powerful 
demons.'  In  this  survival  and  use  of  the  name  we  have  an 
interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which,  by  a  species  of  dif- 
ferentiation, local  gods,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
side  of  more  powerful  rivals,  sink  to  the  lower  grade  of  demons, 
either  beneficent  or  noxious.  In  this  grade,  too,  distinctions 
are  made,  as  will  be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  place.  There  is 
a  'pantheon*  of  demons  as  well  as  of  gods  in  the  Babylonian 
theology.  Nun-gal  accordingly  recovers  some  of  his  lost  dig- 
nity by  becoming  an  exceptionally  powerful  demon  —  so  power- 
ful as  to  confer  his  name  upon  an  entire  class.  The  god  Zamama 
appears  in  connection  with  a  date  attached  to  a  legal  document 

1  Meissner,  no.  42.     Also  in  a  proper  name,  Khusha-ilu,  />., '  Khusha  is  god.' 
^  Meissner,  nos.  40  and  118.  '  See  chapter  xi. 
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of  the  days  of  Hammurabi.  The  building  of  a  sanctuary  in 
honor  of  this  deity  and  his  consort  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  the  year  known  by  this  event.  21amama  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  religious  hymns.  He  belongs  to  the  deities 
that  form  a  kind  of  court  around  Marduk.  From  syllabarieSi 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  form  of  the  sun-god,  worshipped  in  the 
city  of  Kish  in  northern  liabylonia,  and  it  also  appears  that  he 
was  identified  at  one  period  with  Ninib.  The  temple  to  2^maiiia 
~-  perhaps  only  a  shrine  —  stood  in  the  city  of  Kish,  which  was 
remodeled  by  Hammurabi.  The  shrine,  or  temple,  bore  the 
significant  name  *  house  of  the  warrior*s  glory.'  The  warrior  is 
of  course  the  god,  and  the  name  accordingly  shows  clearly  the 
character  of  the  god  in  whose  honor  the  sanctuary  was  built 
FJscwhcre,  he  is  explicitly  called  a  *god  of  battle.'  Associa- 
ted with  /amama  of  Kish  was  his  consort,  who,  however,  is 
mcrrly  termed  again  in  a  gener.il  way,  'Ninni,'  /.^.,  'the  lady.* 
In  the  CISC  of  such  a  deity  as  Zamama,  it  is  evident  that  the 
jhvnce  of  the  n;im<*  in  historical  texts  is  accidental,  and  that 
%kr  m.iy  c\|XM  t  to  coinr  .k  ross  it  with  the  iiicrt-ase  of  historical 
m.it«*rial  In  th<*  profHT  n.iinrs,  all  of  the  proinincMit  deities 
(iis<  ussrd  in  tins  and  th<*  prrvious  chapters  are  f<Mjiul,  though 
with  v>ni«*  notable*  <*\(  ('))tions.  Anu.  e^.,  is  m»t  inrt  v^ith  as  an 
••If-nu-nt  in  pro|H-r  names,  hut  amon;;  those  <Hcurrin|;  may  be 
inrntionrd  Shaniash.  A.  Isht.ir.  Kamman  (als<i  under  the  forms 
Ini  me  rtj  and  Mar  tii*.  M.irduk,  v>mctimes  (ailed  Sa^  ila  after 
his  t«-m(»le  in  Itahxlon.  N.dm.  Ishum.  .Shala,  llau.  .Nin  il>,  Nin- 
^ir  S11.  Sin.  Ilunene.  \nnuii.  and  Ki.  Anuin^:  K«m1s  ap|N.*aring 
f..r  ih«-  t;rst  lime  in  c  oiuir*  t:i»n  with  the  names,  it  is  siiffu  lent 
t'.  rrii.fd  a  ^fKldess  Shulmla.  \%ho  from  other  s<»ur<es'  we  know 
was  the  1. m  il  pUnm  «»(  the  <  il\  Shtiimlula.  a  ^''diless  r»a<htum,* 
a  ^'Mld'sN    \(  inni   ■  i   form  ..f  <inlai.  Am  na  na.  l.u^al  ki  mil  na, 

•   Wy      •-        I     *     I     '     ■-«  '  •    *.     I  I    '    *  i.t    I'm    *ifi.f.       «««.!         .».     rrjilt    *^i«Uft<lll, 
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£-la-li  (perhaps  an  epithet  for  the  fire-god  Gibii),  Ul-mash-shi- 
turn,  and  a  serpent  god  Sir.  Most  of  these  may  be  safely 
put  down  as  of  purely  local  origin  and  jurisdiction,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  of  them  embody  an  idea  not  already 
covered  by  those  which  we  have  discussed.  From  the  lists  of 
gods  prepared  by  the  Babylonian  scholars,  it  is  Clear  that  the 
number  of  local  deities  whose  names  at  least  survived  to  a  late 
period  was  exceedingly  large,  ranging  in  the  thousands;  and 
since,  as  seems  likely,  these  lists  were  prepared  (as  so  much  of 
the  lexicographical  literature)  on  the  basis  of  the  temple  lists 
and  of  the  commercial  and  legal  documents,  we  may  conclude 
that  all,  or  at  any  rate  most,  of  these  deities  were  in  use  as 
elements  in  proper  names,  without,  however,  having  much 
importance  beyond  this  incorporation. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  MINOR  GODS   IN  THE  PERIOD  OP  HAMMUSABI. 

CoMiNO  back  now  to  the  historical  texts  and  placing  the 
minor  deities  together  that  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ham- 
murabi  and  his  successors  down  through  the  restoration  of 
native  rulers  on  the  throne  of  Babylonia,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing list  -  Zakar,  Lugalmit-tu  (.'),  Nin*dim-su,  lia-kad,  Pap-u, 
Belit-ekalli,  Shumalia,  Shukamuna,  Gula,  Shir,  Shubu,  Helit  of 
Akkad,  Malik.  Hunene,  Nin-iginangar-bu,  Gushgin-banda,  Nin- 
kurra,  Nin-xadim.  In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  historical 
material  at  our  dis|Misal  for  the  second  period  of  liabylonian 
history,  the  list  of  course  does  not  permit  us  to  form  a  definite 
notion  of  the  total  number  of  minor  gods  that  were  still  occa- 
suinally  invokctl  by  ihr  side  of  the  great  gods.  Hy  comparison, 
however,  with  the  pantheon  so  far  as  ascertained  of  the  first 
|>efHMi.  the  (orulusion  is  justified  that  with  the  systematization 
<tf  cults  and  In-lirfs  ( harac  tenstic  of  the  Hammurabi,  a  marked 
tendency  apj.cars  toviards  a  reduction  of  the  pantlieon.  a  weed- 
ing out  iif  thr  nuni«'f«)us  Ux  al  culls,  their  absorption  by  the 
iar^ff  c>n»s.  aiul  the  rtlr^ati«>n  of  the  minor  jjocls  of  only  local 
si;;nifi4  jtu  e  t(i  a  plat  f*  .imon^  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the 
IUb\ Ionian  religion  Urirf  statements  of  these  minor  gods 
«ill  suttK  f  t"  itxlw  at«*  th<  ir  ;^eneral  character.  ( )f  m(»st  of 
the  ;:<h1s  in  this  list  tlnre  is  but  little  we  know  as  vet  l>evond 
\\\r  nime  N«.n»«-  of  \\\v\\\  \\\\\  cm  c  ur  a^ain  in  the  Assyrian 
and  Nt<»l»i)'\  .*:iti:i  l)ist«*rii.al  texts,  otiu-is  in  the  hymns 
jin«l  WW  it>!  i!  •■.  N'»iiM  ,irr  only  found  in  the  |H*rio<l  %ke  are 
c '*f;\»drf  .n.-  !l'"./l»  \%:tii  thf  uiattfial  («*nst.u)tl)  in(  reasin^ 
«r  must  ^>4  v%  ii«    ^.!     .'  i.^Hi^  .tn\  (oiitlusiofis  ffoin  the  fact  of  a 
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single  mention.  '  Zakar,'  signifying,  probably, '  heroic,*  appears 
to  have  been  worshipped  in  Nippur,  where  a  wall  known  as  the 
'wall  of  Zakar*  was  built  by  Samsu-iluna.  From  the  fact  that 
this  wall  was  sacred  to  Nin-khar-sag  or  Belit,  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  conclude  that '  Zakar  *  stood  in  close  relation- 
ship to  Bel  and  Belit  of  Nippur,  —  possibly  a  son,  —  or,  at  all 
events,  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  deities  worshipped  in 
the  old  city  sacred  to  the  great  Bel. 

Another  wall  in  Nippur  was  dedicated  by  this  Samsu-iluna 
to  a  god  whose  name  is  provisionally  read  by  Winckler,  Lugal- 
rait-tu.*  Lugal,  signifying  *  king,'  is  an  element  that  enters  as 
an  ideograph  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of  several  deities. 
Thus  we  have  Lugal-edinna,  *  king  of  the  field,*  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  Nergal,  and  again  for  the  same  god,  the  combina- 
tion Lugal-gira,  which  is,  as  Jensen*  has  shown,  'raging  king,' 
and  a  title  of  Nergal  in  his  character  as  the  god  of  pestilence 
and  war.  Nin-dim-su,  Ba-kad,  Pap-u,  Belit-ekalli,  Shumalia,  and 
Shukamuna  occur  at  the  close  of  the  inscription  of  Melishikhu, 
among  the  gods  asked  to  curse  the  transgressors  of  the  royal 
decree.'  That  some  of  these  are  Cassite  deities  imported  into 
Babylonia,  and  whose  position  in  the  pantheon  was  therefore  of 
a  temporary  character,  there  seems  little  reason  to  question.  Ba- 
kad  may,  and  Shumalia  quite  certainly  does,  belong  to  this  class. 
As  for  Shukamuna,  the  fact  that  Agumkakrimi,  who  places  his 
title, '  king  of  Cassite  land,'  before  that  of  Akkad  and  Babylon, 
opens  his  inscription  with  the  declaration  that  he  is  the  glorious 
offspring  of  Shukamuna,  fixes  the  character  of  this  god  beyond 
all  doubt ;  and  Delitzsch  has  shown  *  that  this  god  was  regarded 
by  the  Babylonian  schoolmen  as  the  equivalent  of  their  own 
Nergal.       Shukamuna,   accordingly,   was    the   Cassite   god   of 

1  The  text  is  defective  at  the  point  where  the  god's  name  is  mentioned.    See 
Keils  Bib  I.  3,  i.  p.  133. 

2  Kosmoloi^ie ,  pp.  4. Si  seq. 

'  Belser,  nritriioc  ztir  Assyt .  ii.  20  v  col.  vi. 

*  Kossacr^  pp.  i^-^-j. 
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war,  who,  like  Nergal,  symbolized  the  mid-day  sun,  —  that  is, 
the  raging  and  destructive  power.  Shunialia  is  the  consort  oC 
Shukamuna/  and  is  invoked  as  the  *  lady  of  the  shining  moun- 
tains/ Nin-dimsu  is  a  title  of  Ka,  as  the  patron  of  arts, 
lielit-ekalli  />.,  IWlit  of  the  palace  —  appears  as  the  consort 
of  Ninib,  the  epithet  *  ekalli '  being  added  to  specify  what  Belit 
is  meant,  and  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  consort  of  Bel.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  precise  force  of 
the  qualification  of  *  Ilelit  of  the  palace'  (or  temple)  escapes  us. 
Ninib*s  consort,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  was  Gula.' 
This  name  is  in  some  way  connected  with  an  Assyrian  stem 
signifying  *  great,'  and  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  the 
word  for  palace  is  written  by  a  species  of  punning  etymology 
with  two  signs,  c  =  house  and  gallu  "=  large.  The  question 
suggests  itself  whether  the  title  *  lielitckalli '  may  not  have  its 
rise  in  a  further  desire  to  play  upon  the  gcKldess's  name,  just  as 
her  title  KallatKshara  (bride  of  Kshara.  or  earth)  rests  upon 
such  a  f)l.i\  Such  pl.iys  on  names  are  ch.iracteristic  of  the 
Semites,  .irxl  nuieed  in  a  me.isure  are  common  to  all  ancient 
nations  to  whom  the  n.ime  always  meant  much  more  than  to 
us.  Kvny  Nt^tn^n,  as  constituting  the  essence  of  an  object,  was 
always  and  .ihove  all  an  omnt.  It  is,  lheref<»re,  plausible  to 
sup|»fis«-  ih.n  tnlrs  of  the  j:»hIs  should  have  been  <  hov*n  in  part 
under  thr  itiflumce  of  this  idea/*  A  further  suggestion  that 
I  woulil  lik»*  !o  offer  IN  lh.it  'I'kallu,'  as  temple  or  p.il.ue  (lit., 
l.Ui:<*  h^iiNf'.  m.u  be  oiu*  of  the  numerous  n.imes  of  the  nether 
m»»rld  \  p.HilIrl  \%ould  Iw  furnished  bv  Kkiir.  uhith  sijjnifies 
Uith  '  tf  niplr  '  .\\m\  '  f  uth.*  •  mmX  is  also  <»nc  of  the*  names  of  the 
galhrnn;:  ;•!.»«  r   of    the   df.ul.      (iuLi,    being  the  g^nhless  of   the 

•  (ir  ,,trw         A  'f     I 
■.•,«• 

•  I  •  1  •    ;  *■  '  J  rt%  "•  -i.^gM  \  MO  nin>r-*  t4    (jml*    irr  f  fr<mrn|        S«nr  f«>fiw>n'« 
•!  i»  **•                    '••    •            '*>«.••  I  b  *•  t    viftoii^    |>li%\    iij">n    tlw    iiJimr    €•!    \\w    f<4i 
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nether  world  who  restores  the  dead  to  life,  would  be  appropri- 
ately called  *  the  lady  of  the  nether  world.'  One  should  like  to 
know  more  of  Pap-u  (the  phonetic  reading  unknown),  who  is 
called  the  offspring  of  Eshara,  and  '  the  lord  of  the  boundary.* 
Elshara,  as  Jensen  has  shown/  is  a  poetical  name  for  earth. 
The  god  Ninib,  in  his  capacity  as  a  god  of  agriculture,  is  called 
the  *  product  of  Eshara.'  '*'  Pap-u,  therefore,  must  be  a  god  some- 
what of  the  same  character  —  a  conclusion  which  is  borne  out 
by  the  description  given  of  him  as  the  protector  of  the  bound- 
ary. He  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  boundary 
gods  that  are  met  with  among  all  nations.  That  we  do  not 
encounter  more  in  Babylonia  is  due  to  the  decided  tendency 
that  has  been  noted  towards  a  centralization  of  power  in  a 
limited  number  of  deities.  Instead  of  gods  of  boundaries,  we 
have  numerous  demons  and  spirits  in  the  case  of  the  developed 
Babylonian  religion,  into  whose  hands  the  care  of  preserving 
the  rights  of  owners  to  their  lands  is  entrusted.  Symbols  of 
these  spirits  —  serpents,  unicorns,  scorpions,  and  the  like  — 
are  added  on  the  monuments  which  were  placed  at  the  bound- 
aries, and  on  which  the  terms  were  specified  that  justified 
the  land  tenure.  To  this  class  of  monuments  the  name  of 
'  Kudurru,'  or  '  boundary  '  stones,  was  given  by  the  Babylonians 
themselves.  The  inscription  on  which  the  name  of  Pap-u 
occurs  belongs  to  this  class ;  and  he  is  invoked,  as  already  said, 
along  with  many  other  gods  —  in  fact,  with  the  whole  or  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  pantheon.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  we  have  in  Pap-u  a  special  boundary  god  who  has  survived 
in  that  role  from  a  more  primitive  period  of  Babylonian  culture. 
He  occupies  a  place  usually  assigned  to  the  powerful  demons 
who  are  regarded  as  the  real  owners  of  the  soil.' 

1  Kosmologie,  p.  195.  *  Rawlinson,  i.  29,  16. 

8  This  notion  that  the  ground  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  that  nian  is  only  a  tenant, 
survives  to  a  late  jicriod  in  Semitic  religions.  The  belief  underlies  the  Pentateuchal 
enactments  regarding  the  holding  ot  the  soil,  which  is  only  to  be  tennporary.  See 
\V.  K.  Smith,  Religion  oj  (he  ScuiitiS^  pp.  91  stq. 
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i'crhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  minor  deities  during  this 
second  period  is 

As  has  just  been  stated,  she  is  the  consort  of  Ninib.  She 
IS  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  till 
we  come  to  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who  invokes  her 
as  the  bride  of  Kshara,  -  /.r,  of  the  earth.'  We  also  meet 
with  her  namr  in  that  of  several  individuals,  lUlatsu-GuU' 
and  Arad  («ula/  ahd  we  have  seen  that  she  is  also  known  aui 
Damu  and  Afamtt,  or  Mfme.  \N'c  have  a  proof,  therefore,  of 
her  cult  bein;;  rirnily  established  at  an  early  |K*riod  of  Haby- 
Ionian  history,  tier  role  is  that  of  a  *  life-giver,'  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  is  called  the  'great  physician/  who 
l>oth  pieservcs  the  Ixxly  in  health  and  who  removes  sickness 
and  disease  hv  the  *  touch  of  her  hand.'  Gula  is  the  one  who 
lca«ls  the  ill  ad  to  a  new  life.  She  shares  this  power,  however, 
with  hrr  hushaiul  Nmib.  Her  |>4iwer  can  be  exerted  for  evil 
as  \%r!l  as  Un  ^(><»<1  She  is  appealed  to,  to  strike  the  enemy 
With  I»1»im1iu:>.s  .  she  can  bnni:  on  the  veiv  diseases  that  she  is 
.thle  to  lie.i!.  and  siith  is  the  stress  laiil  u|><>n  these  (pialities 
ll».il  sl»e  .s  v\K\\  atldresseil  as  the  *  i  re.itof  of  n..U)kind.'  Hut 
.i.:h«iu^h  ii  :>  ttie  stAoiui  tiiiih  o(  luaiikiiul  over  which  she 
pf«  >ii(i(  s.  she  dots  not  belong  to  the  (i.iss  <»f  lieities  whose 
i  /Ditrt)  .s  yjk\\\\  the  \\\:.\i\  t.ilher  th.in  the  h\in^.  The  lUby* 
I*>ni.in^.  as  ue  shall  have  (Hiasion  to  |Hiiiit  out.  early  engaged 
.n  s|K  «  '.ii.itions  n  yarding  the  lii<  after  death,  and.  as  a  result. 
!t«t  le  u.is  oi-.tio|.(ii  a  s|K'i  i.tl  {miuImoii  for  t)i«-  nether  world. 
(«  .la  <H<  «;p.t  .  .1  r.itiier  unujoe  pLu  e  iiitet ihetiiate.  as  it  were. 
f '4  :«!(.'»  \\k\    ;;  uis  (il   the  h\»n^  aiul  lh>    ^o<1n  ot   ih*    ile.id. 

I»\    |.  .     .  ^  »/  A    4.»'.f    •»  •>»    jrtollMf    I  I  It    L|k    I  U  f   rtanir       >•»   AbuVr. 
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Of  the  other  deities  occurring  in  the  inscription  of  this  same 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  two,  Shir  and 
Shubu,  are  enumerated  among  the  gods  of  Bit-Khabban,  They 
were,  therefore,  local  deities  of  some  towns  that  never  rose  to 
sufficient  importance  to  insure  their  patrons  a  permanent  place 
in  the  Babylonian  pantheon.  *  Belit  of  Akkad,*  whom  Nebu- 
chadnezzar invokes,  is  none  other  than  the  great  Belit,  the  con- 
sort of  Bel.  '  Akkad '  is  here  used  for  Babylonia,  and  the 
qualification  is  added  to  distinguish  her  from  other  *  ladies,' 
as,  €.^,^  *  Belit-ekalli,'  who,  we  have  seen,  was  Gula. 


Malik  and  Bunene. 

Upon  reaching  so  late  a  period  as  the  days  of  Nabubaliddin 
(c.  850  B.C.),  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in 
including  the  additional  deities  occurring  in  his  inscription 
among  the  Babylonian  pantheon  of  the  second  period.  The 
occurrence  of  some  of  these  gods  in  the  religious  literature  is 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  regarding  them  as  ancient  creations, 
rather  than  due  to  later  influences.  Certainly  this  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  Malik  and  Bunene,  who,  with  Shamash,  form 
a  triad  that  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  worship  in  the  great 
temple  E-babbara  at  Sippar,  to  whose  restored  cult  Nabu-bal- 
iddin  devotes  himself.  Both  names,  moreover,  occur  as  parts 
of  proper  names  in  the  age  of  Hammurabi.  Malik  —  i.c,^  ruler 
—  is  one  of  the  names  frequently  assigned  to  Shamash,  just  as 
the  god's  consort  was  known  as  Malkatu,  but  for  all  that  Malik 
is  not  the  same  as  Shamash.  .Accompanying  the  inscription  of 
Nabubaliddin  is  a  design  *  representing  the  sun-god  seated  in 
his  shrine.  Before  him  on  a  table  rests  a  wheel,  and  attached 
to  the  wheel  are  cords  held  by  two  figures,  who  are  evidently 
directing  the  course  of  the  wheel.     These  two  figures  are  Malik 

J  See  VK.  pi.  60. 
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and  liunenc,  a  species  of  attendants,  therefore,  on  the  sun-god, 
who  drive  tlic  fiery  chariot  that  *  symbolized  the  great  orb. 
Buncnc,  through  association  with  Malik,  becomes  the  latter's 
conM>rt,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
tendency  of  the  Babylonian  religion  to  conceive  the  gods  in 
pairs  goes.  Hunene  is  not  the  only  instance  of  an  originally 
male  deity  becoming  through  various  circumstances  the  female 
consort  to  another.  Originally,  Malik  may  have  been  a  name 
under  which  the  sun-god  was  worshipped  at  some  place,  for 
the  conception  that  makes  him  the  chariot-driver  to  Shamash 
appears  to  be  late.  The  absorption  by  the  greater  sun-cults 
(at  Sippar  and  Larsa  more  particularly)  of  the  lesser  ones  leads 
to  the  complete  transfer  of  the  names  of  minor  sun-deities  to 
the  great  Shamash,  but  in  some  instances  the  minor  deities 
continue  to  lead  a  shadowy  existence  in  some  role  of  service  to 
the  greater  ones. 


NlN   K.I   NANOAKIIU,     (f  UMI(;iNIIANliA,     NiN-KliRRA,     ANH     NiN- 

7AIMM. 

\Vc  have  .seen  thai  tLa,  anxm;;  other  |>owcrs  avM;;ned  to  him, 
«a%  rr^anU'd  as  the  ^(k1  o(  tine  arts,  in  the  hrst  instance  as 
the  ,:im1  o(  the  smithy.  l>ccause  of  the  antiquity  and  iin|H>rtance 
iti  thi-  sniith'N  art,  and  then  of  art  in  general,  including 
rN)H-ti.i.i\  the  priHiuiti«>n  of  great  statues  In  accordance  with 
tn.>k  iMturpiiiin.  N'alKibaliiidin  declares  that  it  was  through  the 
AiMl.im  "f  \ji,  thai  Ik*  suci  eeded  in  manufacturing  the  ^reat 
i:iti;;i*  'iA  >h.itii.»sh  that  was  v<-i  up  by  him  in  the  temple  at 
^.,-ptr  \\\\\  tt)  the  da\N  of  Nabubaiiddin  the  arts  had  l>cen 
(i.!!f  frtiti.it*  (i  KitM  %ari(iu>  brani  lies,  and  this  diticrcntiation 
«t.  «t)'if\s««i  \\\  uNM^iiin;;  to  r.u  h  branch  v  tine  patron  god 
« .'  t  r«  N.  !«  ti  \<  f  (h.it  sntiofi  It)  this  WMv.  th«*  old  Inrhef 
x\ix\    x'\   Ky>v\\v\  to  men   from  the  gcnis  sur\i\ed,  while   at   the 
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same  time  it  entered  upon  new  phases.*  Accordingly,  Nabu- 
baliddin  assigns  several  deities  who  act  the  part  of  assistants 
to  £^.  The  names  of  these  deities  point  to  their  functions. 
Nin-igi-nangar-bu  is  the  *  lord  who  presides  over  metal-workers'; 
Gushgin-banda,  *  brilliant  chief/  is  evidently  the  patron  of  those 
skilled  in  the  working  of  the  bright  metals;  Nin-kurra,  'lord 
of  mountain/  the  patron  of  those  that  quarried  the  stones; 
while  Nin-zadim  is  the  patron  of  sculpture.  £a  stands  above 
these  as  a  general  overseer,  but  the  four  classes  of  laborers 
symbolized  by  gods  indicate  the  manner  of  artistic  construction 
in  the  advanced  state  of  Babylonian  art,  and  of  the  various 
distinct  professions  to  which  this  art  gave  birth.  In  a  certain 
sense,  of  course,  these  four  gods  associated  with  Ea  belong  to 
the  Babylonian  pantheon,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Ea,  for  example,  or  the  other  gods  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
belong  to  it.  They  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  gods  of  a  minor 
order —  they  are  hardly  anything  more  than  p)ersonifications  of 
certain  phenomena  that  have  their  source  in  the  human  intel- 
lect. In  giving  to  these  personified  powers  the  determinative 
indicative  of  deity,  the  Babylonian  schoolmen  were  not  conscious 
of  expressing  anything  more  than  their  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  power  and  skill  exercised  by  man.  To  represent 
such  power  as  a  god  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  personifi- 
cation could  at  all  be  effected  under  the  conditions  presented 
by  Babylonian  beliefs.  When,  therefore,  we  meet  with  such 
gods  as  Nin-zadim,  *  lord  of  sculpture,'  it  is  much  the  same  as 
when  in  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told  that  Tubal-cain  was 
the  *  father '  of  those  that  work  in  metals,  and  where  similarly 
other  arts  are  traced  back  to  a  single  source.  '  Father  *  in 
Oriental  hyperbole  signifies  *  source,  originator,  possessor,  or 
patron,'  and,  indeed,  includes  all  these  ideas.  The  Hebrew 
writer,  rising  to  a  higher  level  of  belief,  conceives  the  arts  to 

1  To  this  day  in  the  Orient,  fine  productions  of  man's  skill  are  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  hidden  spirits,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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have  originated  through  some  single  personage  endowed  with 
divine  pqjwers ; '  the  Babylonian,  incapable  as  yet  of  making 
this  distinction,  ascribes  both  the  origin  and  execution  of  the 
art  directly  to  a  god.  In  this  way,  new  deities  were  apparently 
created  even  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  Babylonian  religion, 
but  deities  that  differed  totally  from  those  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  earlier  periods.  The  differentiation  of  the  arts, 
and  the  assignment  of  a  patron  to  each  branch,  reflect  the 
thoughts  and  the  aspirations  of  a  later  age.  These  views 
must  have  arisen  under  an  impulse  to  artistic  creation  that  was 
called  forth  by  unusual  circumstances,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  this  impulse  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian 
rulers,  whose  greatest  ambition,  next  to  military  glory,  was  to 
leave  behind  them  artistic  monuments  of  themselves  that  might 
unfold  to  later  ages  a  tale  of  greatness  and  of  power.  Sculp- 
ture and  works  in  metal  were  two  arts  that  flourished  in  a 
special  degree  in  the  days  when  Assyria  was  approaching  the 
zenith  of  her  glory.  Nabubaliddin*s  reign  falls  within  this 
period  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  look  from  this  time  nn  for 
traces  of  Assyrian  influence  in  the  culture,  the  art.  .ind  als<i 
to  some  extent  in  the  religious  beliefs  cif  the  sonthtTii  diNirirt 
of  Mesopotamia. 

1  T1tt«  pcmtKMi  d<ie«  nuC,  uf  caunr,  exclude  thr  (ut   that  in  tiir  oriKinjI  f<>ttit  *A 
tKr  trawlitiucv.   1  ttlul-<.Ain,  NaaiuaIi,  and  u()irf  )vi\(>n4£r'%  m   tfir  (ourtli  (.l..i)»irr   (4 
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The  Assyrian  influence  however  was  only  one  factor,  and  a 
minor  factor  at  that,  in  maintaining  the  belief  in  countless 
spirits  that  occupied  a  place  of  more  or  less  importance  by 
the  side  of  the  great  and  lesser  gods.  That  conservatism 
which  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  popular  forms  of  religion 
everywhere,  served  to  keep  alive  the  view  that  all  the  acts 
of  man,  his  moods,  the  accidents  that  befell  him,  were  under 
the  control  of  visible  or  invisible  powers.  The  development 
of  a  pantheon,  graded  and  more  or  less  regulated  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Babylonian  schoolmen,  did  not  drive  the 
old  animistic  views  out  of  existence.  In  the  religious  litera- 
ture, and  more  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  which  reflect 
the  popular  forms  of  thought,  the  unorganized  mass  of  spirits 
maintain  an  undisputed  sway.  In  the  incantation  texts,  which 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  other  sections  of  Babylonian  literature  embodying  both  the 
primitive  and  the  advanced  views  of  the  Babylonians  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  its  subdivisions,  and  its  order  of 
development,  and,  thirdly,  in  the  legends  and  epics,  hundreds 
of  spirits  are  introduced,  to  which  some  definite  function  or  func- 
tions were  assigned.  In  many,  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  precise  character  of  these  functions  still  escapes  us.  The 
material  at  our  disposal  is  as  yet  inadequate  for  any  satisfactory 
treatment  of  this  phase  of  Babylonian  belief,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  present  with  some  generalizations,  or  at 
the  most  with  some  broad  classifications.  Besides  tlic  lexis 
themselves,  we  have  proper  names  containing  a  spirit  as  an  cle- 
ment, and  also  lists  of  those  spirits  prepared  by  the  schoolmen 
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on  the  basis  of  the  texts.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  these 
lis»ts  contain  explanatory  comments  on  the  spirits  enumerated, 
we  are  able  to  take  some  steps  forward  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  numerous  spirits,  when  introduced  into  the  religious  and 
other  texts,  are  almost  invariably  preceded  by  a  sign  —  techni- 
cally known  as  a  determinative  —  which  stamps  them  as  divine. 
This  sign  being  the  same  as  the  one  placed  before  the 
names  of*  the  gods,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
between  deities  and  spirits.  The  use  of  a  common  sign  is 
significant  as  pointing  to  the  common  origin  of  the  two  classes 
of  superior  powers  that  thus  continue  to  exist  side  by  side.  A 
ginJ  is  naught  but  a  spirit  writ  large.  As  already  intimated  in 
a  previous  chapter,  a  large  part  of  the  development  of  the  Baby- 
lonian region  consists  in  the  differentiation  between  the  gods 
and  the  spirits,  —  a  process  that,  beginning  before  the  period 
of  written  records,  steadily  went  on,  and  in  a  certain  sense  was 
nrvrr  lomplctcd.  In  the  historical  texts,  the  gods  alone,  with 
certain  exceptions,  find  official  recognition,  and  it  is  largely 
throu;;h  th<*se  texts  that  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  <  lasses  of  |K}wers,  the  gcnls  and  the  spirits  .  but  as  a 
MifMv.il  of  .1  primitive  animism,  the  demons,  go<Ni,  bad,  and 
in<litferent,  retain  their  place  in  the  |H>puLir  forms  of  religion. 
Srvrral  hiinclre*!  spirits  occur  in  the  in<  .uit  ition  texts,  and  almost 
as  many  iiH»re  in  other  reli;;Hius  lexis  We  may  distinguish  sev- 
eral ( la>Nrs.  In  the  tirst  pl.u  e.  there  are  the  demons  that  cause 
disease  and  all  manner  of  ph\sica!  ann<»y.in(  es.  The  <  hief  of 
thcM*  will  Ik*  considered  when  we  c«»me  tc»  the  analysis  of  the 
inc  int  iti«»n  texts.  Against  these  demons  the  sufferer  seeks 
I '.?»■«  rii.n  \t\  means  »if  formtilis.  \\\v  ntt*T  ince  of  which  \\ 
.'tv<  «!•  (1  Mith  |»<*<  ti'iiaf  |>owc-f.  and  i^  nn  l»\  means  of  certain 
;  \*  \  "f  an  rKpii(«»ry  or  purific  at<*r\  «liaractei  Next,  we  have 
th**    demons    siip|i>osed    to    inhabit    the    helds,   and   to    wh<im 
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the  ground  is  supposed  to  belong.  These  were  imaged  under 
various  animal  forms,  serpents  and  scorpions  being  the  favor- 
ite ones.  When  possession  was  taken  of  the  field,  the  spirits 
inhabiting  it  had  to  be  propitiated.  The  owner  placed  himself 
under  their  protection,  and  endeavored  to  insure  his  rights 
against  wrongful  encroachment  by  calling  upon  the  demons  to 
range  themselves  on  his  side.  It  was  customary,  especially  in 
the  case  of  territory  acquired  by  special  grant  of  the  monarch, 
or  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  set  up  a  so-called 
boundary  stone,'  on  which  the  owner  of  the  field  datailed  his 
right  to  possession,  through  purchase  or  gift,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  inscription  closed  with  an  appeal  to  various  gods  to 
strike  with  their  curses  any  intruder  upon  the  owner's  rights. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  stones  are  embellished  with  serpents, 
scorpions,  unicorns,  and  various  realistic  oi  fantastic  represen- 
tations of  animal  forms.  These,  it  would  seem,  symbolize  the 
spirits,  the  sight  of  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  act  as  a  further  and 
effectual  warning  against  interference  with  the  owner's  rights.' 

A  special  class  of  demons  is  formed  by  those  which  were 
supposed  to  infest  the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  though  they 
stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  demons  that  plague  the 
living.     A  remarkable  monument  found  a  number  of  years  ago, 

1  The  technical  name  for  this  class  of  monuments  was  Kudurru,  U.,  mart,  and 
then  used   like  the  German  *otd  Mart  both  for  boundary  and  (or  the  lenilorj 


repiesenUtions  are  not  the  symbols  of  the  zodiac,  bul,  as  BcIkt  justly  reniarks,  the 
attempt  to  interpret  the  pictures  in  this  way  has  not  been  successful.  It  slill 
seems  most  plausible  to  regard  the  jjidures  as  symbols  of  spirits  or  demons.  .Such 
an  Interpretation  is  in  accord  with  the  Babylonian  and  general  Semitic  view  of  land 
ownership.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  thai  we  aie  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  motives  underlying  the  choice  of  the  animals  portrayed.      Ihera  may  be  some 

such  connection  would  have  to  be  judged  from  the  earlier  forms  that  animism  takes 
on,  and  not  in  the  light  of  an  advanced  theology  such  as  appears  in  the  lodiacal 
system  of  the  Babylonians. 
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and  which  will  Ik:  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  cliapter, 
affords  us  a  picture  of  some  of  these  demons  whose  sphere  of 
action  is  more  particularly  in  the  subterranean  cave  that  forms 
the  gathering-place  of  the  dead.  They  are  represented  as  half 
human,  half  animal,  with  large  grotesque  and  terror-inspiring 
features.*  Their  power,  however,  is  limited.  They  are  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  gods  whose  dominion  is  the  lower  world, 
more  particularly  to  Nergal  and  his  consort  Allatu.  In  the 
advanced  eschatology  of  the  liabylonians  the  demons  play  a 
minor  part.  It  is  with  the  gods  that  the  dead  man  must  make 
his  |>eace.  Their  protection  assured,  he  has  little  to  fear  ;  but 
the  demons  of  the  lower  world  frequently  ascend  to  the  upper 
regions  to  afflict  the  living.  Against  them  precautions  must  be 
taken  similar  to  the  means  employed  for  ridding  one's  self  of 
the  baneful  inMuence  of  the  disease  and  pain  bringing  spirits. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  spirits  that  belong  to 
the  higher  phases  of  Mesopotannan  culture,  -  those  that  have 
.1  sh.irr  in  the  proiluction  of  unrks  of  >kill  and  art.  We  have 
ven  that  in  aicountin)^  foi  lhe>e  we  .ire  justihed  in  assuming  a 
hij:her  phase  of  reli;;ious  belief.  The  diviiling  line  between  gcnl 
and  spirit  t>e<  onu-s  f.tint.  .md  llu-  numerous  proteitin;;  patrons 
of  the  handle  rifts  th.it  flourislird  in  H.ibvlonia  and  Assyria  can 
li.irdU  l»<"  pi  u  til  m  tl»r  saiiu-  »  ilt";;<n\  with  those  ue  have  mi 
f.ir  \h'v\\  (onsuirTm^  ^tiil.  t**  thr  jMij.ular  mind  the  ai  hieve- 
rn<  r]t>  «>l  tti<  huiii.tr>  tuniii  wt-n  k  :Mr(lr(i  as  due  to  the  uorkings 
«»f  hidd'*ii  fort  IS*  Mi.m^e  .i^  it  mi\  secin.  theie  w.is  .m  indis- 
|^>Mtion  to  .is«!iIm-  «\rt\tliiM^  Im  tin-  j)i»uef  of  the  ^ihIs  K^i 
uni  N.iIhi.  .I'.tliini^ii  ih«*  ^rfHf.il  '^imK  of  wisd<»in.  did  not  con- 
«  •  rn  llMinsi'\i>  v*  ih  «!•  !.i;l>  llu  ^x  \\«re  left  to  tiie  s(<(>ndary 
j.-.A«r\.  till-  Nj.if  .ts  III  lur  .1  h  i|>|Mi)s  that  b\  the  siilr  of  the 
^•''  il  ;;'h|,.  v\»  lit.  I  I  !  »i^'«  ntiiniM  f  n*  inin<»r  j>«»«ers  who  pre 
»    !'    ••.'f    r'  .     .    !•    ;,,  !.     .   ..f    '     Ml  in    h.iiidiwoik  .ind  ( on 

t  r  ■ .'  ;hi    J  f  •/  .       ■        '   •  '«•    !...!<  I  ■     iii'i  '■ 

••l««**<  I  '»/t<r»»./|»»»»».tl*,| 
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Reserving  further  details  regarding  the  several  classes  of 
demons  and  spirits  enumerated,  it  will  suffice  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  particular  group  of  spirits  whose  role  was 
peculiarly  prominent  in  both  historical,  liturgical,  and  general 
religious  texts.  The  tendency  to  systematize  the  beliefs  in 
spirits  manifests  itself  in  Babylonia,  equally  with  the  grouping 
of  the  gods  into  certain  classes.  In  consequence  of  this  general 
tendency,  the  conception  arose  of  a  group  of  spirits  that  com- 
prised the  associated  secondary  powers  of  earth  and  heaven, 
somewhat  as  Anu,  Bel,  and  £la  summed  up  the  quintessence  of 
the  higher  powers  or  gods.     This  group  was  known  as  the 

Anunnaki  and  Igigi. 

Regarding  these  names  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  union  of  the  syllables  A-nun-na-ki^  represents  a  com- 
pound ideograph,  the  middle  syllable  nun  signifies  *  strength,* 
whereas  the  first  is  the  ordinary  ideograph  for  *  water.'  Hom- 
mel'  proposed  to  interpret  the  name  therefore  as  'gods  of  the 
watery  habitation.'  The  artificiality  of  this  manner  of  writing 
points,  as  in  several  instances  noted,  to  a  mere  '  play '  upon 
the  real  name.  Annnna  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  god  Anu 
and  of  the  goddess  Anitnit,  and  the  element  ak  is  cjuite  a 
common  afformative  in  Babylonian  substantives,  conveying  a 
certain  emphatic  meaning  to  the  word.  If  therefore  we  may 
compare  Anun  with  the  name  of  the  god  of  heaven,  the  name 
Anunnak  embodying,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  the  idea  of  power, 
would  be  an  appropriate  designation  for  the  spirits,  or  a  group 
of  spirits  collectively.  Be  it  understood  that  this  explanation 
is  offered  merely  as  a  conjecture,  which,  however,  finds  suj> 
port  in  the  meaning  attached  to   the  term  '  Igigi'     This,  as 

1  The  element  ki  is  sometimes  omitted.     The  force  of  na  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be 
a  phonetic  complement  merely. 
*  Semitische  Vdlkcr,  p.  369. 
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Halevy  and  Guyard  have  recognised,  is  a  fonnation  of  a 
well-known  stem  occurring  in  Babylonian,  as  well  aui  in  other 
Semitic  languages,  that  has  the  meaning  *  strong.'  The  ideo- 
graphic form  of  writing  the  name  likewise  designates  the  spirits 
as  *  the  great  chiefs/  The  '  Igigif*  therefore,  are  *  the  strong 
ones,*  and  strength  being  the  attribute  most  commonly  assigned 
to  the  Semitic  deities,*  there  is  a  presumption,  at  least,  in  favor 
of  interpreting  Anunnak,  or  Anunnaki,*  in  the  same  way.  The 
*  Igigi '  are  at  times  designated  as  the  seven  gods,  but  this 
number  is  simply  an  indication  of  tlieir  constituting  a  large 
group.  Seven  is  a  round  number  which  marked  a  large  quan- 
tity. At  an  earlier  period  five  represented  a  numerical  magni- 
tude, and  hence  the  Anunnaki  are  at  times  regarded  aui  a  group 
of  five.*  The  Anunnaki  and  Igigi  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  an  historical  text  in  the  inscription  of  the  Assyrian  king 
kammannirari  I.,  who  includes  them  in  his  appeal  to  the 
great  gfKls.  He  designates  the  Igigi  as  belonging  to  heaven, 
\\\v  Anunnaki  as  belonging  to  the  earth.  The  manner  in 
whic  h  hf  uses  the  name^  shows  conclusively  that,  at  this  early 
prri«Kl.  ihr  two  groups  comprehended  the  entire  domain  over 
vkhuh  spirits,  and  for  that  matter  also  the  gods,  exercised  their 
fxiwrr.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  at  one  time  the  two 
n.imrs  wrrr  us<*(l  to  include  the  gods  as  well  as  the  spirits. 
At  IfMst  this  a|)|MMrs  to  |>c  the  case  in  Assyria,  and  the  conclu- 
sion m.iy  Im'  drawn,  from  the  sr>mewhat  vague  use  of  the  terms, 
th.it  ihr  n.\inrs  In-lonj;  to  a  very  early  f>eriod  of  the  religion, 
^hrti    tlir  distinction   l)ctwern   gods   and   spirits   was  not    yet 


•  *»  r*!  tx  xt  \  "t  l^tt  nATtw^  <il  t(«r  SrmitK  §*■!«  and  Knar*  ugn%ty  Unmg.  fg  .  /^/, 
AJ*m    /•  f.i/.  ht^inm.  Kfm*%k.  ric 
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clearly  marked.  However  that  may  be,  in  Babylonian  hymns 
and  incantations  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki  play  a  very  prominent 
part.  Anu  is  represented  as  the  father  of  both  groups.  But 
they  are  also  at  the  service  of  other  gods,  notably  of  Bel,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  their  *  lord,'  of  Ninib,  of  Marduk,  of  Ishtar,  and 
of  Nergal.  They  prostrate  themselves  before  these  superior 
masters,  and  the  latter  at  times  manifest  their  anger  against 
the  Igigi.  They  are  sent  out  by  the  gods  to  do  service.  Their 
character  is,  on  the  whole,  severe  and  cruel.  They  are  not 
favorable  to  man,  but  rather  hostile  to  him.  Their  brilliancy 
consumes  the  land.  Their  power  is  feared,  and  Assyrian  kings 
more  particularly  are  fond  of  adding  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki  to 
the  higher  powers  —  the  gods  proper  —  when  they  wish  to 
inspire  a  fear  of  their  own  majesty.  At  times  the  Igigi  alone 
are  mentioned,  but  generally  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki  appear  in 
combination.  To  the  latest  period  of  Babylonian  history  these 
two  groups  continue  to  receive  official  recognition.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar 11.^  dedicates  an  altar,  which  he  erects  at  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  to  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki.  The  altar  is  called 
a  structure  of  *  joy  and  rejoicing,'  and  on  the  festival  of  Marduk, 
who  is  the  Mord  of  the  Anunnaki  and  Igigi,'  sacrifices  were 
offered  at  this  altar.  In  the  great  temple  of  Marduk  there  was 
a  fountain  in  which  the  gods  and  the  Anunnaki,  according  to  a 
BabyUnian  hymn,  'bathe  their  countenance';  and  when  to  this 
notice  it  be  added  that  another  hymn  praises  them  as  the 
'  shining  chiefs'  of  the  ancient  city  of  Elridu,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  conceptions  attached  to  this  group  span  the  entire 
period  of  Babylonian -Assyrian  history. 

Besides  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki  there  is  still  a  third  group  of 
seven  spirits,  generally  designated  as  the  '  evil  demons,'  who 
represent  the  embodiment  of  all  physical  suffering  to  which 
man  is  subject.  They  appear,  however,  only  in  the  incanta- 
tion texts,  and  we  may,  therefore,  postpone  their  consideration 

1  IK.  55,  col.  iv.  11.  7-13. 
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until  that  subject  is  reached.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  which  I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  in  this  place,  is  the 
close  relationship  existing  in  the  popular  forms  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  between  the  gods  and  the  spirits.  The  Tatter 
lM*long  to  the  pantheon  as  much  as  the  former.  Primitive 
animism  continues  to  enchain  the  minds  of  the  people,  despite 
th<f  differentiation  established  between  the  higher  and  the 
secondary  powers,  and  despite  the  high  point  of  development 
rcAchrd  by  the  schoolmen  in  their  attempts  to  systematise  and, 
in  a  measure,  to  purity  the  ancient  beliefs. 


'  •   ^'  >■••  ••. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

'm 

THE  ASSYRIAN  PANTHEON. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  it  will  be  proper  to  set 
forth  the  phases  that  the  Babylonian  religion  assumed  during 
the  days  of  Assyrian  supremacy. 

An  enumeration  of  the  gods  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  rulers  of  Assyria  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  close  of  the 
empire,  so  far  as  published,  will  show  better  than  any  argu- 
ment the  points  of  similarity  between  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Assyrian  pantheon.  These  gods  are  in  alphabetical  order:* 
Anu,  Ashur,  Bel,  Bel  it.  Gaga,  Gibil,  Gamlat,  Gula,  Dibbarra, 
Dagan,  Damkina,  £a,  Ishtar,  Kadi,  Khani,  Marduk,  Nabu, 
Nani,  Nin-gal,  Nergal,  Ninib,  Nusku,  Ramman,  Sin,  Shala, 
Shalman,  Shamash,  Shanitka(?),  Tashmitum.  Of  these  quite  a 
number  are  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and  in  a  manner  that 
indicates  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pantheon  in  the  strict 
sense.  Others,  like  Khani'  and  Gamlat,  —  />.,  *  the  merciful 
one,'^  —  may  turn  out  to  be  mere  epithets  of  deities  otherwise 
known ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  legitimate  to  extend  the  list  by 
including  deities  that  have  not  yet  been  identified,*  and  which 
may  similarly  be  only  variant  forms,  descriptive  of  such  as  are 
already  included.  But  however  much  this  list  may  be  ex- 
tended and  modified  by  further  publications  and  researches, 
the  historical  material  at  hand  for  the  Assyrian  period  of  the 
religion  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  setting  up  two  classes 
of   the    pantheon,  —  one    class   constituting   the    active    pan- 

1  Semitic  alphabet. 

'<*  A  form  of  Nebo,  according  to  Meissner-Rost,  Bauinschriften  Sanheriif's^  p.  105. 
*  See  Meissner-Rost,  ib.  p.  108. 

<  As  <\{,'.,  En-e-in-pal  (Meissner-Rost,  tb.  p.  76),  Sherua,  and  Azag-sir  (ib.  p.  loi). 
For  further  lists  of  deities,  see  pp.  234,  23S. 
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theon,  the  other,  deities  introduced  by  the  kings  merely  for 
purposes  of  self-glorification,  or  to  give  greater  solemnity  to 
the  invocations  and  warnings  that  formed  a  feature  of  all  com- 
memorative and  dedicatory  inscriptions,  as  well  as  of  the 
annals  proper.  The  future  additions  to  the  list,  it  is  safe  to 
assert,  will  increase  the  second  class  and  only  slightly  modify, 
if  at  all,  the  first  class.  Bearing  in  mind  this  distinction  we 
may  put  down  as  active  forces  in  Assyria  the  follow  in*; :  Anu, 
Ashur,  Bel,  Belit,  Gula,  Dagan,  Ea,  Rhani,  Ishtar,  Marduk, 
Nabu,  Nergml,  Ninib,  Nusku,  Ramman,  Sin,  Shala,  Shamash, 
TashmitunL 

Comparing  both  the  fuller  and  the  restricted  list  with  the 
Babylonian  pantheon  during  the  two  periods  treated  of  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  we  are  struck  by  three  facts:  (i) 
the  smaller  compass  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon;  (2)  the  more 
restricted  introduction  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  minor  deities;  and  (3)  the  small  numl»er  of  new 
deities  met  with.  To  take  up  the  latter  point,  the  oiiiy  ^ods 
in  the  above  list  that  arc  not  found  in  Habyloni.m  inv  nptions 
are  Ashur,  (»ibil,  (»amlat,  Dibbarra,  Kadi,  Nusku.  ShU.i.  Sha- 
nitka.  (>f  these  it  is  purely  accidental  that  (iilnl.  hihh.irra, 
Nusku,  and  Shala  are  not  mentioned,  for.  except  thoso  that 
are  foreign  importations,  they  belong  to  Uali\lt»nii  as  tnuih 
as  to  Assyria  and  fall  within  the  |>eri(Ki%  of  thi*  l;.il>\loni.in 
religion  that  have  been  treated  of  Kadi  is  .1  f<'r(  i:;n  iicity  * 
Shanitka(?)  may  only  t>e  a  title  of  M>mc  pxhlcss.  jixl  ^h.lhnan 
(<ir  Shalmannu)  occurs  only  in  proper  n.imes.  .in<l  \\\.\\  like 
wise  be  only  a  title  of  Nome  g<Hl.'  rhcn-  rcniutns.  .»s  ihr 
only  god  peculiar  to  Assyria,  the  ^«mI  Ashur  lint  (mi  this 
pxl,  the   liab) Ionian  and  the  .\ss\n.in  pantheon   ir<    ui(itti<at 

■    IW  AiKfrtftn  limc%  ar«»  l>f«MJ  ••!  nirnt**»fiiri(  (iirrt(n  'Uil>r«    tti  I    >l    ki;   |i*rft4 

to  thnr   pkififbrvm       In    l.i%  AnnjU  <V  K     «<•)    ».    II     i  •   I'.t    ^vKwi  •*)  •      t   i^i«4\   <  li«t 
ol  t ■< »t V  I'.LftatitK  firit»r«  <A|4urMl  b%  lum 
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When  we  come,  however,  to  the  position  held  by  the  gods  in 
the  pantheon,  their  relationship  to  one  another,  and  the  traits 
which  secured  for  them  popular  and  royal  favor,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian  phases  of  the 
religion  will  be  found  to  be  more  accentuated. 

As  for  the  smaller  compass  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  we 
may  recognize  in  this  a  further  advance  of  the  tendency 
already  noted  in  the  second  period  of  the  Babylonian  religion. 
There,  too,  we  found  the  minor  local  cults  yielding  to  the 
growing  influence  and  favor  of  certain  gods  associated  with 
the  great  centers  of  Babylonian  life,  or  possessing  attributes 
that  accorded  more  with  the  new  political  order  and  the 
general  advance  of  culture.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this 
tendency  towards  centralization  was,  as  we  saw,  the  supremacy 
accorded  to  Marduk  in  the  new  empire  as  the  patron  god  of 
the  capital,  and  that  not  only  led  to  his  absorbing  the  role  of 
other  deities,^  but  resulted  also  in  strengthening  the  belief 
that  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  deities  upon  whose 
power'  and  willingness  to  aid  dependence  could  be  placed. 
This  tendency  was  in  a  measure  offset  by  the  pride  that  the 
rulers  of  the  second  Babylonian  period  still  took  in  parading 
at  times,  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  deities  under  whose 
protection  they  claimed  to  stand.  As  we  pass  from  one  age  to 
the  other,  the  number  of  minor  deities  thus  invoked  also  tends 
to  diminish,  and  the  occasions  likewise  when  they  are  invoked 
become  limited  to  the  more  solemn  invocations  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  close  of  inscriptions.     Now,  in  Assyria  we  have 

1  An  interesting  example  of  this  tendency  is  furnished  by  a  tablet  published  by 
T.  G.  Pinches  {Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute^  xxviii.  8-10),  in  which  the 
name  Marduk  is  treated  almost  as  a  generic  term  for  deity.  Nergal  is  calle<l  '  the 
Marduk  of  warfare* ;  Nebo,  *  the  Marduk  of  earthly  [K>ssessions ' ;  Ninib, '  the  Marduk 
of  strength' ;  £n-lii,  *  the  Marduk  of  sovereignty  * ;  and  so  on,  in  a  long  enun>eiatiun, 
the  gods  are  regarded  as  so  many  forms  of  Marduk.  Pinches'  conclusion  that  the 
list  points  to  monotheistic  beliefs  is,  however,  unwarranted.  The  list  only  illustrates 
a  tendency  towards  a  centralization  of  divine  pmwers  in  Marduk,  that  accompanies 
the  political  centralization  of  the  period. 
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much  the  same  political  conditions  as  in  Babylonia,  only 
intcnsiBed.  Here,  too,  we  have  one  god  towering  above  the 
others,  only  to  a  still  greater  degree  even  than  Marduk  In 
llabylonia.  Marduk,  while  absorbing  the  role  of  the  old  Bel, 
is  still  bound  to  acknowledge  the  fathership  of  Ea.  For  a 
time  he  has  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  Nabu,  and  we  have  seen  that 
during  the  (?assitic  rule,  the  glory  of  Marduk  is  somewhat 
dimmed.  The  god  who  comes  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  —  Ashur  —  suffers  from  none  of  these 
restrictions.  He  is  independent  of  other  gods  and  is  under 
no  obligations  to  any  of  his  fellows,  and  his  rule  once  acknowl- 
edged remains  supreme,  with,  perhaps,  one  short  period 
excepted/  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  that  the  empire 
undergoes.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unique  position,  Ashur 
ts  so  completely  identified  with  Assyria,  that  with  the  fall 
c»f  the  empire  he,  too,  disappears,  —  whereas  the  Marduk  cult 
sun-ives  the  loss  of  Babylonian  independence,  and  is  undis- 
turU'd  even  by  the  final  absorption  of  Babylonia  into  the 
••Tiipirr  of  (yrus.  The  tendency  towards  centralization  of  the 
<  nil  IS  evrn  more  pronounces!,  therefore,  in  .Assyria  than  in 
H.i}»yU>ni.t  .Marduk  is  a  leader  who  has  numy  gfxls  as  fol- 
I'lVfcffs,  liut  all  of  wh<»m  have  their  distinct  functions.  Ashur 
IS  I  hr>st  in  himself  Me  needs  no  attrnd.ints.  His  aid  suf- 
fv  IS  for  .ill  thifi^s.  and  su<  h  is  the  attachment  of  his  subjects 
t"  h:in  that  it  would  .ilniost  .ipp«Mr  like  .in  insult  to  his  dignity 
t  '  .itt.n  h  .1  l«»n^  array  <»f  minor  g<»<ls  to  hiin.  For  the  Assyrian 
ikW.^N  the  s.inir  nii>tiv«s  did  not  rxist  .is  f«»r  the  It.ihylonians 
f"  f  iit{»h.iM/f'  tlicir  ( ontiol  over  .ill  pirts  of  their  rinpire  by 
.ul«lin;;  thr  i  hirf  >;«k1s  of  thes«-  distriits  to  ihf  p.mthecm. 
\\N\n.i  H.IS  n«-vfr  split  up  into  indr)H*ndrnt  states  likr  lUby- 
i  fu  I  lu'f  »rf  the  da\s  «»f  II  immiir.ibi  The  r.ipit.il.  it  is  true, 
«  h  ifi/fd  H;th  « •.nsMl«r.i!.!r  fre*|ui  n<  v.  but  thrre  w.is  alw.tys 
y>u\\   ••!»«*  ^ft-.it  irtiti-r   "f   (Hilitual   (xiwrr       So  far  as  .Assyrian 
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control  over  Babylonia  was  concerned,  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Assyrian  rulers  to  claim  Marduk  as  their  patron 
and  protector,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  they  always  made  a  point 
of  emphasizing  this  claim.  Hence  we  have  only '  great  gods,' ' 
and  no  minor  deities,  in  the  train  of  Ashur.  These  "great 
gods '  could  not  be  expunged  from  the  pantheon  without  a 
complete  severance  of  the  ties  that  bound  the  Assyrians  to 
their  past.  Kings  of  great  empires  seldom  favor  religious 
revolutions.  But  by  the  side  of  Ashur  these  great  gods  pale, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  tendency  becomes  more  marked 
to  regard  them  merely  as  formal  members  of  a  little  court  with 
few  functions  of  their  own,  beyond  that  of  adding  by  their 
presence  to  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Ashur,  One  receives  the 
impression  that  in  Assyria  only  a  few  of  the  gods  invoked  by 
the  kings  at  the  side  of  Ashur  exert  any  real  influence  on  the 
lives  of  the  people ;  and  such  as  do,  gain  favor  through  pos- 
sessing in  some  measure  the  chief  attribute  that  distinguished 
Ashur,  —  prowess  in  war.  They  are  little  Ashurs,  as  it  were, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  one.  The  position  of  Ashur  in  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  accounts  for  the  general  tendencies  mani- 
fested by  the  religion  of  the  northern  empire,  and  upon  a  clear 
conception  of  the  character  of  Ashur  depends  our  understand- 
ing of  the  special  points  that  distinguish  the  other  gods  from 
what  we  have  learned  of  their  character  and  traits  in  the  south- 
em  states.  The  beginning,  therefore,  of  an  account  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  is  {iroperly  to  be  made  with  Ashur. 


The  starting-point  of  the  career  of  Ashur  is  the  city  of 
Ashur,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  lower  Zab  flows  into  the  Tigris.     Ashur  is 
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therefore  distinctly  a  local  deity,  and  so  far  as  the  testimony  of 
the  texts  goes,  he  was  never  regarded  in  early  days  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  local  patron  of  the  city  to  which  he  has  given 
his  name.  He  was  never  worshipped,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, as  a  manifestation  of  any  of  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
—  the  sun  or  the  moon  ;  though,  if  anything,  he  was  originally  a 
solar  deity.*  Nor  was  he  a  symbol  of  any  of  the  elements, —  fire 
or  water.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  Sin,  Shamash,  Nusku,' 
and  Ea,  whose  worship  was  localized,  without  affecting  the 
fiitfji-universal  character  that  these  deities  possessed.  As  a 
local  deity  his  worship  must  have  been  limited  to  the  city  over 
which  he  spread  his  protecting  arm  ,  and  if  we  find  the  god 
afterwards  holding  jurisdiction  over  a  much  larger  territory 
than  the  city  of  .Ashur,  it  is  because  in  the  north,  as  in  the 
south,  a  distinct  state  or  empire  was  simply  regarded  as  the 
extension  of  a  city.  Ashur  became  the  god  of  Assyria  as 
the  rulers  of  the  tiiy  of  Ashur  grew  in  |xjwer,  —  in  the  same 
way  that  M.irduk.  iiixm  the  union  of  (he  Habvlonian  states 
under  thr  suprfiiuu  y  <»1  the  city  of  Itabyion.  In'came  the  god 
of  all  iUbvl<iniA  Hut  a  ditferrnce  between  the  north  and 
the  vKith  IS  t"  Im*  noied.  W  hrrras  Marduk,  although  the 
giKl  of  l».ih\lMtii  I.  \%as  worshipjM'd  only  m  the  city  of  li.iby* 
l<»n  nhcrr  h**  u.is  sup|><>xM!  lo  have  his  seal,  temples  to 
Ashur  r\ist»«i  in  varpms  parts  <»f  the  Assyri.in  empire.  The 
gfKi  a(  c  orn))  i!i!(-(i  thr  kin«;s  in  ihrir  ^ars,  .ind  wherever  the 
rulers  s4-ltlr«l.  there  the  «^o<l  was  worship}K'(l  .S<»  in  the  vari- 
ous (  haii:^(-N  of  ofiit  lal  rrsidenres  that  t(M>k  place  in  the  ccturse 
of  •\sN\fi.iit  h!s(or\  from  .\shur  to  (  alah.  \\\k\  frcmi  (  alah 
to  N'inr\«h.  .in<i  from  \ineveh  to  Khors.ih.id.  the  u<Kf  took 
part.  \\\'\  his  «  «'jtr  il  \v.\\  «»(  worship  il<-|M'iiflefi  u(M>n  the  place 
lh.it  till  I  »f»/ -  <  li"sr  (..f  thf-ir  oiiu  i.tt  r«*sulen»  «•  At  the 
Mm*  t.iiH  %  *  •  •!»»  •  till  in  th«  \.ttt«Mis  i<  inplfN  th  it  in  the 
4'.iifs<   «.f  !;•«•     .\«ti     ♦  fi  <  t<  ii  ;n   1. 1,   hofiiir    prolial»I\   <t»ntinued 
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without  interruption,  there  was  always  one  place  —  the  official 
residence  —  which  formed  the  central  spot  of  worship.  There 
the  god  was  supposed  to  dwell  for  the  time  being.  One 
factor,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
accounting  for  this  movable  disposition  of  the  god  was  that 
he  was  not  symbolized  exclusively  by  a  statue,  as  Marduk 
and  the  other  great  gods  were.  His  chief  symbol  was  a  stand- 
ard that  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  indeed  was 
so  made  that'  it  could  be  carried  into  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
in  order  to  assure  the  army  of  the  god's  presence.  The 
standard  consisted  of  a  pole  surrounded  by  a  disc  enclosed 
within  two  wings,  while  above  the  disc  stood  the  figure  of  a 
warrior  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow. ^  The  statues  of  the 
gods  were  deposited  in  shrines,  and  after  being  carried  about, 
as  was  done  on  festive  days  or  other  occasions,  they  would 
be  replaced  in  their  shrines.  The  military  standard,  however, 
followed  the  camp  everywhere,  and  when  the  kings  chose  to 
fix  upon  a  new  place  for  their  military  encampment  —  and 
such  the  official  residences  of  the  Assyrian  warrior-kings  in  large 
measure  were  —  the  standard  would  repose  in  the  place  selected. 
How  this  standard  came  to  be  chosen,  and  when,  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  more  difficult  to  answer.  It  may  be  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  god  by  a  standard  was  a  consequence  of  the 
fondness  that  the  rulers  of  Ashur  manifested  for  perpetual  war- 
fare ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  god  Ashur  was  represented  by 
a  standard  so  that  he  might  be  carried  into  the  battle  and  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  At  all  events,  the  two  things  — 
the  standard  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  subjects  of 
Ashur  —  stood  in  close  relationship  to  one  another,  and  the 
further  conclusion  is  justified  that  when  a  military  standard 
came  to  be  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  Ashur,  the  god  was  recog- 

l  A  description  of  this  symbol  occurs  in  a  text  of  Sennacherib  (Meissner-Rost, 
Bauinschriftin  Satificrib's,  p.  94).  The  symbol  itself  is  found  on  sculptured  slabs 
and  on  seal  cylinders. 
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nized  distinctly  as  a  god  of  war.  The  symbols  accompanying 
the  standard  are  of  importance  as  enabling  us  to  determine 
something  more  regarding  the  character  of  Ashur.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  figure  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  god  was  at  one  time  represented  by  a  statue, 
—  as  indeed  we  know  from  other  evidence/  —  and  that  the 
change  of  his  symbol  ^rom  a  statue  to  a  standard  is  a  result  of 
the  military  activity  of  the  Assyrians.  The  winged  disc  is  so 
general  a  symbol  of  the  sun  in  the  religious  system  of  various 
ancient  nations'  that  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  symbol  must  be  similarly  interpreted  in  the  case  before  us. 
Is  it  pos!»ible,  therefore,  that  in  a  period  lying  beyond  that 
revealed  by  the  oldest  inscriptions  at  our  disposal,  Ashur  was 
worshipped  as  a  solar  deity }  One  is  bound  to  confess  that 
the  evidence  does  not  warrant  us  in  regarding  Ashur  as  any- 
thing but  the  patron  of  the  city  of  Ashur.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  any  allusion  from  which  we  ire  justified  in  concluding  that 
he  origin.illy  represented  some  elemental  power  or  phenomenon. 
Tielc  ^  IS  of  the  decided  opinion  that  Ashur  was  at  his  origin  a 
nature  god  of  some  kind,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest, 
thou|;h  uith  due  reserve,  the  possible  identification  of  Ashur 
with  Sin.  No  doubt  Tiele  is  prompted  to  this  view  by  the 
example  of  the  i;reat  god  of  the  south,  Marduk,  who  is  origi- 
nally a  N4>l.ir  drity,  and  by  all  the  other  great  gods  who  represent, 
<*r  rrprcst*ntfd,  some  power  of  nature.  Analogy,  howeier,  is 
not  a  sutix  icntly  reliable  guide  to  settle  a  question  for  the 
ViUition  of  Hhi(h  historical  material  is  lackmg.  So  much, 
howevrr.  may  Ik*  said,  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that  .Ashur 
)>crv»tutH'<i  originally  v>me  natural  |x>wer,  the  symlM»l  of  the 
win^^rd  (liv   lrn<l%  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  sup|>«>sing 

*  *^o  SmnAchrt ih  «tin  »prak«  al  imiff  al   Athvff,  and  ol  tKr  grmil  g«ad«  efvrlfd 
'  ^«v  ^trv.>-.v.n        \\w    trathrt    »nd   thp  >%  in(   in  MftlKtkrfv."  (>ri0m/m4    S/mJHt 
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him  to  have  been  some  phase  of  the  sun.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  general  character  of  Ashur.  Before  passing  on  to  a  speci- 
fication of  his  role  and  his  traits,  as  revealed  by  the  historical 
texts,  a  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  etymology  and  form 
of  the  name.  Ashur  is  the  only  instance  that  we  have  of  a 
god  expressly  giving  his  name  to  a  city,  for  the  name  of  the 
city  can  only  be  derived  from  that  of  'the  god,  and  not  vu€ 
versa.  The  identification  of  the  god  with  his  favorite  town 
must  have  been  so  complete  that  the  town,  which  probably  had 
some  specific  name  of  its  own,  became  known  simply  as  the 
'city  of  the  god  Ashur.'  From  such  a  designation  it  is  but 
a  small  step  to  call  the  city  simply,  Ashur.  The  difference 
between  the  god  and  the  city  would  be  indicated  by  the  deter- 
minative for  deity,  which  was  only  attached  to  the  former, 
while  the  latter  was  written  with  the  determinative  attached 
to  towns.  When  this  city  of  Ashur  extended  its  bounds  until 
it  became  coequal  with  the  domain  of  Assyria,  the  name 
of  the  god  was  transferred  to  the  entire  northern  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which,  as  the  country  of  the  god  Ashur,  was 
written  with  the  determinative  for  country.*  The  ideographs 
which  the  Assyrian  scribes  employed  in  writing  the  name  of 
the  god  reveal  the  meaning  they  attached  to  it.  He  is 
described  ideographically  as  the  'good  god.'  This  inter- 
pretation accords  admirably  with  the  general  force  of  the 
verbal  stem  underlying  the  name.  In  both  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian  a-sh-r  signifies  '  to  be  gracious,  to  grant  blessing,  to 
cause  to  prosper.*  Ashur,  therefore,  is  the  god  that  blesses 
his  subjects,  and  to  the  latter  he  would  accordingly  appear 
as  the  'good  god'  par  excellence.  If  the  tempting  etymology 
of  our  own  word  'god,'  which  connects  it  with  'good,'  be 
correct,  'god'  would  be  almost  the  i>erfect  equivalent  of 
Ashur.       It   is    not    necessary   to   conclude,    as   Tiele   does,^ 

^  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  Ashur  the 
god,  and  the  country  by  writing  the  latter  with  a  double  sk  —  Ashshur. 
2  Geschichte^  p.  533. 
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that  Ashur,  as  the  *good  one,'  is  an  ethical  abstraction,  but 
certainly  a  designation  of  a  god  as  *  a  good  one*  sounds  more 
like  a  descriptive  epithet  than  like  a  name.  The  supposition 
that  Ashur  was  not,  therefore,  the  original  name  of  the  god 
receives  a  certain  measure  of  force  from  this  consideration. 
Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  there  actually  existed 
another  form  of  his  name,  namely,  Anshar.*  This  form 
Anshar  would,  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  prevailing  in 
Assyria,  tend  to  become  Ash-shar.'  Ashur  —  the  *  good  one ' 
—  would  thus  turn  out  to  be  an  epithet  of  the  god,  chosen 
as  a  *  play  *  suggested  by  Ash-shar,  just  as  we  found  Gula 
called  the  lady  of  EkaUi^  and  again  Kallat  (bride).'  The 
ctymol(»gy  of  Anshar  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  most  of  the 
ancient  gcnis  of  Babylonia,  —  as  of  Sin,  Marduk,  Ishtar,  and 
many  more.  Hut  before  leaving  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  role  that  a  god  Anshar  plays  in  the 
lUtiylonian  Assyrian  cosmological  system.  Amfutroji^  Kishar 
arr  \\\v  s*t  ond  pair  of  deities  to  be  created,  the  first  pair  being 
I akhmii  and  1  akhamu.  In  the  j;rcat  fight  of  the  gods  against 
(hr  monster  Tiamat,  it  would  appear  that,  according  to  one 
\<  rsh.n  ai  IraNt.  .Anshar  sends  Ann.  Hi,  and  finally  IkrI-Marduk, 
in  turn  to  disirt>y  the  monster.  He  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
r\rr<is».l  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  gmis.  Assuming  the 
<  «iff«<  tn«  SN  of  ilie  deductions,  a<  tordinj;  to  which  Ashur  is  an 
«  pithi-r    ariNinj;    by    a    play    u|>on    Ash  shar   (from    an    original 

\nshar>.  it  is  h.irdly  o|>rn  to  doubt  that  this  Anshar  is  the 
\.unr  as  the  <»ne  nho  appears  in  the  cosmology  ^ ^n  the 
othrr  h  tijd,  it  is  difficult  to  su|>|>os<-  that  .Anshar  should  have 
}Ji\ed  Ml  si;^nitu  ant  a  part  in  lUbylonian  traditions  and  yet 
I. rid  n<»  nH'nt>i»n  in  (he  text  of  the  rulers  of  llahvlonia.      Ik*aring 

■»  MMrnl  v%h.it   has  !>een  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ancient 

4     fm»  f  i  I 
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traditions  and  myths  were  remodeled  by  the  schoolmen  to  con- 
form to  later  ideas,  —  we  have  seen  how  in  this  process  the  popu- 
larity of  Marduk  led  to  his  assuming  the  role  originally  played  by 
Bel,  — may  not  the  recognition  given  to  Anshar  be  a  conces- 
sion, made  at  the  time  that  Assyria  had  begun  her  glorious 
career  (c.  1 400  b.c.),  to  the  chief  god  of  the  northern  empire  ? 

That  such  tendencies  to  glorify  Ashur  may  justly  be  sought 
for  in  part  of  the  religious  literature  is  proved  by  a  version  of 
one  of  the  series  of  tablets  giving  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  which  assigns  to  Anshar  the  work  of  building  Esharra, 
—  />.,  the  earth,  —  that,  according  to  another  version,  belongs 
to  Marduk.'  Evidently,  then,  just  as  the  Babylonian  theolo- 
gians sought  to  glorify  Marduk  at  the  expense  of  Bel,  so 
Assyrian  theologians,  or  such  as  stood  under  Assyrian  influ- 
ences, did  not  hesitate  to  replace  Marduk  by  their  own  favorite, 
Anshar.  In  the  chapter  on  the  'Cosmology'  we  will  have 
occasion  to  come  back  to  this  point.  For  present  purposes  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the  position  of  Anshar  in  the 
remodeled  traditions  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  regarding 
Anshar  as  the  real  name  of  the  god  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

In  the  oldest  Assyrian  inscription  known  to  us,  the  god 
Ashur  is  mentioned.  Samsi-Ramman,  who  does  not  yet 
assume  the  title  of  king,  but  only  patcsi^  —  i.e.,  *  religious 
chief,'* — prides  himself  upon  being  *  the  builder  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Ashur.*  The  phrase  does  not  mean  that  he  founded 
the  temple,  but  only  that  he  undertook  building  operations 
in  connection  with  it.  The  date  of  this  ruler  may  be  fixed 
roughly  at  1850  B.C.,  and  since  the  two  inscribed  bricks 
that  we  have  of  Samsi-Ramman  were  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Kalah-Shergat,  —  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ashur, — 

1  Jensen,  Kosmotogie,  p.  275. 

^  The  combination  of  religious  supremacy  with  political  power,  which  character- 
izes the  social  state  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  gives  to  the  title  potest 
a  double  significance.     In  Babylonia,  moreover,  it  acquires  the  force  of  vassal-king. 
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there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt   that  the  temple  at  that 
place  is  referred  to. 

The  rulers  of  Assyria,  even  after  they  assumed  the  title  of 
'king'  (c.  1500  B.C.),  were  still  fond  of  calling  themselves 
the  *  priest '  of  the  god  Ashur,  and  frequently  gave  this  title 
the  preference  over  others.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
temple  of  Ashur  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cassites,  who  attempted  to  extend  their  power  to  the  north. 
This  plan  was,  however,  frustrated  by  Kamman-nirari  I.,  who 
forces  the  Cassites  to  retreat,  successfully  opposes  other  enemies 
of  Assyria,  and  restores  the  injured  parts  of  .Ashur*s  temple. 
From  this  time  on,  and  for  a  period  of  several  centuries, 
Assyria  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  dependency  upon  the  god  is  more  keenly  felt  than 
before.  The  enemies  against  whom  the  kinpn  proceed  are 
called  '  the  enemies  of  Ashur,'  the  tr(K)ps  of  the  king  are  the 
troops  of  Ashur,  and  the  weapons  with  which  they  fight  are  the 
weapons  of  Ashur.  It  is  he  who  causes  the  .irms  of  Tij;lath- 
pileser  I.  to  strike  down  his  foes.  The  nations  r.innot  endure 
the  awful  sight  of  the  god.  His  brilliancy  ihr  reference  being 
no  doubt  to  the  shining  st.in(larH  as  it  wis  t.ifned  int«»  the 
fray  —  inspires  on  every  side  a  terror  th.u  <  ast>  .til  mrniies  to 
the  ground.  .Ml  warfare  is  r.irned  <in  in  thf  n  unr  of  \sluir 
The  statement  may  l>e  t.iken  litrr.illy,  for  .in  or  i<  \v  u.is  sruijiht 
at  critical  moments  to  det'-rniuv  th<*  loi-rs*-  f»Mt  u.is  to  Ih* 
pursued.      The  fight  itself  t.ik«-s  p!.i<  r  vnth  tIi*    h«   ^  tif  the  ;;«kI. 

ai;.iin   to  be   taken    Iiter.iilv.  for  tli#-    ;:«mI,  rrprts*  ntffi  b\  his 
symlvil,    is   presrnt   on   thr    b.ittl#fiflcl        "I  !w   \\k\*s*.\,    h  i  or<| 
ingly.  belongs   to  the   ^<kI    in  thr   fust    ms!.in«  ♦•.  .\\m\   '»ii'v    m  a 
secondary  degree  to  thr  km;;        I  he  n.it: -i^n  .ui-  \  n  I'ltshrcl  bv 
Ashur,    the   conquerecl    fiti»*s    Inronir    s»il»!»i !    ••      \A'    v    .in<l 

when  the  tribute  is  brou^^ht  b\  \\\r  « <.niji:i  j. .!  f •..   \shnr 

that  it  is  riffrrrd  li\  th«'  Wini:^       l'f*Mjii  .\\u\  }';.'•      ■     t'  .    '  i»t«"r 
were,  and    filled    Hith   j;ree«l    for    >;l«»ry   and    \*^\'a%  r.    tlu  \    nr\er 
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hesitated  to  humble  themselves  before  their  god.  They  freely 
acknowledged  that  everything  they  possessed  was  due  to  Ashur's 
favor.  It  was  he  who  called  them  to  the  throne,  who  gave 
them  the  sceptre  and  crown,  and  who  firmly  established  their 
sovereignty.  Through  Ashur,  who  gives  the  king  his  invincible 
weapon, — the  mighty  bow,  —  the  kingdom  is  enlarged,  until 
the  kings  feel  justified  in  saying  of  themselves  that,  by 
the  nomination  of  Ashur,  they  govern  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  Nay,  the  rulers  go  further  and  declare  themselves  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Ashur.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  desired 
such  an  assertion  also  to  be  interpreted  literally.  The  phrase  is 
rather  to  be  taken  as  the  strongest  possible  indication  of  the 
attachment  they  felt  for  their  chief  god.  Everything  that  they 
possessed  coming  directly  from  their  god,  how  could  this  be 
better  expressed  than  by  making  the  god  the  source  of  their 
being?  The  phrase,  at  all  events,  is  interesting  as  showing 
that  the  element  of  love  was  not  absent  in  the  emotions  that 
the  thought  of  Ashur  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  his  subjects. 
The  kings  cannot  find  sufficient  terms  of  glorification  to  bestow 
upon  Ashur.  Tiglathpileser  I.  calls  him  *  the  great  lord  ruling 
the  assembly  of  gods,*  and  in  similar  style,  Asiuirnasirbal 
invokes  him  as  *  the  great  god  of  all  the  gods.'  For  Ram- 
man-nirari  III.,  he  is  the  king  of  the  Igigi  —  the  heavenly  host 
of  spirits.  Sargon  lovingly  addresses  him  as  the  father  of  the 
gods.  Sennacherib  calls  him  the  great  mountain  or  rock,  —  a 
phrase  that  recalls  a  Biblical  metaphor  applied  to  the  deity, — 
and  Esarhaddon  speaks  of  him  as  the  *  king  of  gods.'  Fre- 
quently Ashur  is  invoked  together  with  other  gods.  He  is 
'the  guide  of  the  gods.'  There  is  only  one  instance  in 
which  he  does  not  occupy  the  first  place.  Rnmnian-nirari  I., 
to  whom  reference  has  above  been  made,  gives  Ann  the  prefer- 
ence over  Ashur  in  a  list  of  gods/  to  whom  conjointly  he 
ascribes  his  victories.     We    have  already    had    occiision   (see 

^  The  full  list  is  Anu,  Ashur,  Shamash,  Ramnian,  and  Ulitar. 
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pp.  153-155)  to  note  the  antiquity  of  Anu  worship  in  Assyria, 
the  foundation  of  whose  temple  takes  us  beyond  the  period 
of  Sam&i-Ramman.  Ashur's  importance  begins  only  with  the 
moment  that  the  rulers  of  his  city  enter  upon  their  career 
of  conquest.  Before  that,  his  power  and  fame  were  limited 
to  the  city  over  which  he  presided.  Those  gods  who  in  the 
Miuth  occupied  a  superior  rank  were  also  acknowledged  in  the 
north.  The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  does  not  acquire  traits 
that  di!»tinguish  it  from  that  of  liaby Ionia  till  the  rise  of  a  dis- 
tmct  Assyrian  empire.  Here,  as  in  liabylonia,  the  religious 
conceptions,  and  in  a  measure  the  art,  are  shaped  by  the  course 
of  political  events.  Anu,  accordingly,  takes  precedence  to 
Ashur  previous  to  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Ashur.  This 
su|>crior  rank  belongs  to  him  as  the  supreme  god  of  heaven. 
Raniman-nirari's  reign  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Assyria.  Tlie  enemies  of  Ashur,  who  had  stKxeeded  for 
a  tiiiH*  in  obscuring  the  god's  glory  through  the  humiliation 
mhuh  his  l.ind  endured,  were  driven  back,  but  neither  the 
[i<'op)4-  nor  the  rulers  had  .is  yet  l>ecome  conscious  of  the  fact 
th.it   It   w.is  Vilely  to  Ashur  ih.it  the  victory  was  due.      Hence, 

♦  •tfif  f  ;^«hIn  .ire  .tss4M  i.ited  Hith  .Ashur  by  Kamman  nirari,  and 
th»'  ol<l  ;^.»<1  Anu  IS  A(  corded   his  pr<i|M>r   r.ink.      After  the  days 

•  •f  k  uiirn.in  nir.iri.  however.  Ashur's  precedence  <iver  .ill  other 
^••<ls  IS  est.iMishe<i.  Whether  asMKi.ited  with  llel  or  with 
K  imrn.in.  (»r  with  Sh.iinash  .ind  K.iniin.in.  or  with  a  larger 
rrprcsrnt  itioii  of  the  pinlhetin.  .Ashur  is  invariably  nientioneil 
r-rst 

1  rotii  wli4t  h.is  been  saui  of  ihr  chief  trait  of  .Assyrian 
hi%t<»r\.  It  follows.  .IS  .1  in.itter  of  courv*.  that  the  |>opularity  of 
Ashiji  IS  (liM*  to  the  niilit.irv  sii<  <  esses  <»f  the  Assyri.in  armies; 
ind  1!  f.»il'i%is,  with  «*«ju.il  necessity,  th.it  Ashur.  wh.itever  he 
nii\  <ir.^in.i]lv  h  ivr  Ihtii.  iNMoinrs  purely  .1  ^imI  of  war.  from 
th*-  r«;<iiMf)t  th.it  \ss\fii  f-nters  u|v»ri  whit  jpjMMr«*d  to  Im*  her 
s\n%  \a\  mission      .Ml  thr  titles  ^iven  ti*  .\shiir  by  the  kln^\  may 
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be  said  to  follow  from  his  role  as  the  god  who  presides  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  wars.  If  he  is  the  '  ruler  of  all  the  gods,'  and 
their  father,  he  is  so  simply  by  virtue  of  that  same  superior 
strength  which  makes  him  the  *  law-giver'  for  mankind,  and  not 
because  of  any  ancient  traditions,  nor  as  an  expression  of  some 
nature-myth.  He  lords  it  over  gods  and  spirits,  but  he  lords  it 
solely  because  of  his  warlike  qualities.  Ashur  is  the  giver  of 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  kings  of  Assyria  are  the  patesis 
of  the  god,  his  lieutenants.  He  is  the  god  that  embodies  the 
spirit  of  Assyrian  history,  and  as  such  he  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic personage  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  —  in  a  certain 
sense  the  only  characteristic  personage.  So  profound  is  his 
influence  that  almost  all  the  other  gods  of  the  paintheon  take 
on  some  of  his  character.  Whenever  and  wherever  possible, 
those  phases  of  the  god's  nature  are  emphasized  which  point 
to  the  possession  of  power  over  enemies.  The  gods  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  impress  one  as  diminutive  Ashurs  by  the 
side  of  the  big  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearer 
to  the  character  of  Ashur  himself,  is  their  hold  upon  the  royal 
favor  strengthened. 

ISHTAR. 

Second  in  rank  to  Ashur  during  the  most  glorious  part  of 
Assyrian  history  stands  the  great  goddess  Ishtar.  That  the 
Assyrian  Ishtar  is  identical  with  the  great  goddess  of  the  Baby- 
lonian pantheon  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  She  approaches 
closest  to  Nani, — the  Ishtar  of  Erech;  but  just  as  we  found  the 
Babylonian  Ishtar  appearing  under  various  names  and  forms, 
so  there  are  no  less  than  three  Ishtars  in  Assyria,  distinguished 
in  the  texts  as  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  Ishtar 
who  presides  over  the  temple  known  as  Kidmuru  and  who  for 
that  reason  is  generally  called  *  the  queen  of  Kidmuru.'  The 
seat  of  the  latter  was  in  Nineveh,  as  was  of  course  also  the  seat 
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of  Ishur  of  Nineveh.  The  third  Ishtar  had  her  cult  at  Arbela,' 
a  town  lying  to  the  east  of  Calah  about  midway  between  the 
upper  and  lower  Zab.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
these  three  Ishtars  is  the  oldest.  The  Assyrians  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  Ishtar^ 
for  Tiglathpileser  I.  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  temple  he 
builds  to  Ishtar  in  his  capital  is  dedicated  to  the  *  Assyrian  Ish- 
tar.' •  This  being  the  oldest  mention  of  Ishtar  in  Assyrian  texts, 
we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  cult  of  the 
goddess  was  transferred  with  the  seat  of  government  to  Nineveh. 
This  would  not  necessarily  make  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  the  oldest 
of  the  three,  but  accounts  for  the  higher  rank  that  was  accorded 
to  her,  as  against  the  other  two.  Ishtar  of  Arbela  and  the 
queen  of  Kidmuru  do  not  make  their  appearance  so  far  as  the 
historical  texts  are  concerned  till  the  time  of  Ksarhaddon  (681, 
S.C.)  -  a  comparatively  late  date.  Tiele*  suggests  that  Arbela 
l>ecanie  the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets  in  the  service  of  Ishtar. 
The  furious  name  of  the  place,  the  '  four-god  *  city,  certainly 
^J>caks  m  favor  of  siip|x»sing  .Arbela  to  have  l)eon  a  great  reli- 
gious cfnlrr.  l)ut  until  excavations  sh.ill  have  been  conducted  on 
the  mcHlcrn  site  <»f  the  town,  the  problems  connrcted  with  the 
wf»rship  of  Isht.ir  of  .Arhola  cannot  he  solved.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sil>lr.  if  not  piob.ih!**.  ih.U  the  ihrrc  Ishtars  Arc  cich  of  inde- 
IK-nHtnl  origin  The  *  cjurrn  of  Kulmuru.'  in<lrfd.  I  venture 
to  think.  IN  th<'  indi^rnous  l>ht.ir  of  Ninovfh.  who  is  obliged  to 
\irlil  hrf  pl.Kc  to  ihr  m>c.iIIccI  *  Assvri.in  Ishl.ir  *  upon  the 
Iransfrr  of  the  c  .ipitol  Jif  As*»\ri.i  to  Ninrvrh.  ,in<l  hrncrforth 
IS  kr.'wn  by  onr  r»f  hrr  cpilhrts  to  <listin;;tiis|i  hrr  from  her 
fornmi.ihlr  \\\a\.  I'Iu*  <  ull  c»f  Klit.ir  .it  \fl>el.i  is  prc»!».iblv.  too, 
of  an<  irnt  <1  itr     l»ul  sp«M  i.il  <  ir«  iitnst.inf  rs  th.il  rs<  .ipr  us  ap|K*ar 

'    M'«»»   |'»^t«rl»     \»'«i«'.u     »,,-•    '.    'tf  ■       \\    t<    \\tr  f'ti»f'.l*1  .!.»iM't%  ■    ••»    *  fiHjf  jnd  * 

!  .         '   •    I'*     I    .  »    J        If    •    ••      k   •  .  »tl  \r '  J     *  f  .wr  '  it*    ■        •  r'n;-!!  lilt   |«rfKj|n^  htM^ 

•  w     -       *«      »    '      •«.•!*     I  ••  .' »    f  .•  '    i.r    f     I  Jv  .  f    (..u»     ,a«i1«'%.   x%  «<'ntmoiiljF 
»«i    J  •*•  ' 

«  IK    1 4  •  /" »  » ;    I • » f »   I .  ,  4 ;  4 V  I.  -^ . 
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to  have  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  their  cults  during  the 
period  when  Assyria  reached  the  zenith  of  her  power.  The  im- 
portant point  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  no  essential  distinc 
tions  between  these  three  Ishtars  were  made  by  the  Assyrians. 
Their  traits  and  epithets  are  similar,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  have  only  one  Ishtar  in  the  northern  empire.  Next 
to  Ashur,  or  rather  by  the  side  of  Ashur,  Ishtar  was  invoked 
as  the  great  goddess  of  battle  and  war.  This  trait,  however, 
was  not  given  to  her  by  the  Assyrians.  Hammurabi  views  the 
goddess  in  this  light/  and  in  the  Izdubar  or  Gilgamesh  epic, 
as  already  pointed  out,  she  appears  at  tinies  in  the  role  of  a 
violent  destroyer.  The  warlike  phase  of  the  goddess's  nature  is 
largely  accentuated  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon  and  dwelt  upon 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  softer  and  milder  side  which  we  have 
seen  characterized  her  as  '  the  mother  of  mankind.'  Her  role 
as  the  goddess  of  war  grows  in  prominence  as  the  Assyrian 
rulers  proceed  in  their  triumphal  careers.  Ashurrishishi  {c, 
1 150  B.C.)  invokes  her  simply  as  the  superior  goddess,  but  for 
Tiglathpileser  I.  and  from  his  days  on,  she  is  primarily  the  lady 
of  war,  who  arranges  the  order  of  battle  and  encourages  her 
favorites  to  fight.  She  appears  in  dreams  at  critical  moments, 
and  whispers  words  of  cheer  to  King  Ashurbanabal.  When 
danger  threatens,  it  is  to  her  that  the  great  king  spreads 
his  hands  in  prayer.  She  is  not  merely  the  goddess  of  the 
kings,  but  of  the  people  as  well.  The  latter  are  instructed  to 
honor  her.  No  deity  approaches  her  in  splendor.  As  Ashur 
rules  the  Igigi,  so  Ishtar  is  declared  to  be  *  mighty  over  the 
Anunnaki.'  Her  commands  are  not  to  be  opposed.  Her 
appearance  is  that  of  a  being  clothed  with  fiery  flames,  and 
streams  of  fire  are  sent  down  by  her  upon  the  enemies  of 
Ashurbanabal  —  a  description  that  expresses  admirably  the 
conception  formed  by  the  Assyrians  of  a  genuine  goddess  of 
war.       Like  Ashur,  she  is  given   a   supreme  rank  among  the 

1  See  above,  p.  ^y 
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gods.  Shalmaneser  II.  calb  her  the  first-born  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  for  Tiglathpileser  I.,  she  is  the  first  among  the  gods. 
Her  milder  attributes  as  the  gracious  mother  of  creation,  the 
giver  of  plenty,  and  the  hearer  of  the  supplications  of  the  sinner, 
so  prominent  in  the  religious  literature,^  are  not  dwelt  upon  in 
the  historical  texts.  Still,  an  element  of  love  also  enters  into 
the  relationship  with  her  subjects.  Ashumasirbal  (S85-860  b.c.) 
speaks  of  her  as  the  lady  who  *  loves  him  and  hb  priesthood.* 
Sennacherib  similarly  associates  Ishtar  with  Ashur  as  the  lover 
of  his  priesthood.  As  a  goddess  of  war  she  is  of  course  *  perfect 
in  courage,'  as  Shalmaneser  II.  declares.  Temples  are  erected 
to  her  in  the  city  of  Ashur,  in  Nineveh  and  Arbela.  Ashur- 
banabal  distinguishes  carefully  between  the  two  Ishtars,  —  the 
one  of  Nineveh  and  the  one  of  Arbela;  and,  strange  enough, 
while  terming  Nineveh  the  favorite  city  of  Ishtar,  he  seems  to 
give  the  preference  to  Ishtar  of  Arbela.  It  is  to  the  latter'  that 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  Elamites  he  addresses  his  prayer,  call- 
ing her  *the  lady  of  Arbela' ;  and  it  is  this  Ishtar  who  ap|>ears 
to  the  royal  troops  in  a  dream.  The  month  of  Ab  -  the 
hfth  month  of  the  liabylonian  calendar — is  sacre<i  to  Ishtar. 
Ashur  banabal  proceeds  to  Arbela  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
l>in);  hrr  (luring  this  sacred  period.  Something  must  have 
fKturrr<l  during  his  reign,  to  bring  the  goddess  of  Arl>rla  into 
sue  h  rrmarkablc  prominence,  but  even  Ashurhanabal  docs  not 
K'*  V)  f.ir  .Ls  to  place  Ishtar  of  Arbela  before  Ishtar  of  Nineveh. 
«ih«>n  enumerating  the  gcnls  of  the  pantheon.  One  p<iint  still 
rrm.iins  to  Im?  mentioned  l>efore  passing  on.  Ashur  banabal 
« alls  Ishtar  he  is  speaking  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  the  wife 
of  Y^\}    Now  Ishtar  never  apfxrars  in  this  cafMcity  in  the  lUiby- 

*(   iliftalrf    It     Cfl    «     II     v>    **i   .    »lwhWt     (Ra«M«I    OIimIpv.    nil    II    II     If;    Uf) 
h^  ^tMt\  t  •   \%liwi  ami  UMat 

•  h  «%%.«»    *   ^'.f.^Wt     .I'l    *  II     1    «j»       F.hrwltrrr.  (  tliiwlet    11    •  .•\    *     1-     l-Mii  1% 
*  •»-!  i»^  '♦■■'i:*  •♦■»  •■*  I"*"'       I  *»<*.  l»«»«r»Tr.  niM«l  \w  a«  vfftic  .  nllirt  •*in  n  u'l  iir  trMl 
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Ionian  inscriptions.  If  there  is  one  goddess  with  whom  she 
has  nothing  in  common,  it  is  Belit  of  Nippur.  To  account 
for  this  curious  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  scribes, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  name  Belit  signifies 
*  lady/  and  Ishtar  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  Belit  or  lady 
of  battle.  'Much  the  same  train  of  thought  that  led  to  regard- 
ing Bel  in  the  sense  of  *  lord,'  merely  as  a  title  of  Marduk,  gave 
rise  to  the  use  of  '  Belit,'  as  the  title  of  the  great  '  lady  '  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon.^  From  this  it  is  but  a  small — but  of  course 
erroneous — step,  to  speak  of  Belit-Ishtar  as  the  consort  of  Bel. 
Whether  the  error  is  due  only  to  the  scribe,  or  whether  it  actu- 
ally made  its  way  into  the  Assyrian  system  of  theology,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  the  former;  for  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  is  her 
independent  position.  Though  at  times  brought  into  close 
association  with  Ashur,  she  is  not  r^arded  as  the  mere  consort 
of  any  god  —  no  mere  reflection  of  a  male  deity,  but  ruling  in 
her  own  right  on  a  perfect  par  with  the  great  gods  of  the  pan- 
theon. She  is  coequal  in  rank  and  dignity  with  Ashur.  Her 
name  becomes  synonymous  for  goddess,  as  Marduk  becomes 
the  synonym  for  god.  The  female  deities  both  native  and 
foreign  come  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  forms  of  Ishtar.  In 
a  certain  sense  Ishtar  is  the  only  real  goddess  of  the  later 
Assyrian  pantheon,  the  only  one  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
religious  and  political  life  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  by  the  side  of  the  Assyrian  Ishtar,  the 
Babylonian  Ishtar,  especially  the  one  associated  with  Erech 
(or  Warka)  is  also  worshipped  by  the  monarchs  of  the  north. 
Esarhaddon  devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  old 
temple  at  Erech,  and  Ashurbanabal  prides  himself  upon  having 
rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Elamites  a  statue  of  Ishtar  or 
Nana  of  Erech  that  had  been  captured  1635  years  previous.' 

1  See  above,  p.  151. 

«  See  Barton,  "  The  Semitic  Ishtar  Cult"  {Hebraica,  x.  9-12). 
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Anu. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Anu 
cult  in  Assyria,  and  that  prior  to  the  time  that  the  city  of  Ashur 
as%ume!(  the  role  of  mistress  of  the  northern  states,  Anu  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  just  as  theoretically  he  continued 
to  occupy  this  place  in  the  pantheon  of  the  south.  What  is 
c!»pccially  im|>ortant,  he  had  a  temple  in  the  very  city  of  Ashur, 
whoso  patron  god  succeeded  in  usurping  the  place  of  the  old 

*  god  of  heaven.*  The  character  of  Anu  in  the  north  differs  in 
no  way  from  the  traits  assigned  to  him  in  the  south,  fie  is 
the  kmg  of  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki,  that  is,  of  all  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  spirits,  and  he  is  this  by  virtue  of  being  the  supreme 
g(xl  of  heaven.  His  cult,  however,  appears  to  have  suffered 
through  the  overshadowing  supremacy  of  Ashur.  Even  in  his 
old  temple  at  Ashur,  which  Tiglathpileser  I.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  rchuildin;;  it,  tells  us  was  founded  641  years  before  thb 
rrstMration.'  he  is  no  longer  accorded  sole  homage.  Kamman, 
the  ;:*>il  of  thunder  and  of  storms,  because  correlated  to  Anu, 
is  pLued  l>y  the  side  of  the  latter  and  permitted  to  share  the 
h..n..f  s  %^itli  Anu.*  Anu  survives  in  the  Assyrian  as  in  the  liaby- 
!<»ni.in  p.uitlieon  hy  virtue  of  l>eing  a  meml>er  of  the  theological 
ir.ail.  (Miii|Mis<-d  .IS  we  have  seen  of  Anu,  Ikrl,  and  hia.  I'lglath* 
|i.:i-v«r  r  stiil  in\okes  Anu  as  a  drity  <>f  practical  iiu)x>rtance. 
Ii«-  ass4H  latf's  liini  uith    Kamman  and  Ishtar  as  the  great  gods 

•  •t  \\\v  K  itv  of  Asliur  or  with  Kamman  aU»ne,  but  lK*yond  an 
.tu  ait  iiial  niriiiion  by  Ashurnasirbal.  who  in  a  long  list  of  g«Kls 
.•:  th(*  lH-;;inittn;^  of  his  annals  emphasi/es  the  fait  of  his  Inrmg 
•f.f  Ii\.»fiff  of  Anu.  he  .ipjx'ars  only  in  (oinlunation  \%ith  Ilcl 
IT.  I  Ivi  I  hi-  s  irnr  d«'t:r«*r  of  rrverencr,  however,  was  f^own 
!  •  !h'  i»lil  tnul  in  AssNfi.i  as  in  It.ib^loni.i  The  three  g«Kls 
«f      «  .kril  not  i»i  li  .t«*fj  to  the  pra\<-rs  of  the  one  who  destroys 
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the  monuments  set  up  by  tlie  kings.  Sargon  tells  us  that  it  is 
Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  who  fix  the  names  of  the  months,'  and  this 
same  king  when  he  comes  to  assign  names  to  the  eight  gates  of 
his  great  palace,  does  not  forget  to  include  Anu  in  the  list  of 
deities,^  describing  him  as  the  god  who  blesses  his  handiwork. 

Dagan. 

Coequal  in  antiquity  with  the  cult  of  Anu  in  Assyria  is  that 
of  Dagan.  Although  occurring  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Hammurabi,  and  indeed  earlier,'  it  would  appear  that 
his  worship  was  imported  from  the  north  into  the  south.*  At 
all  events,  it  is  in  the  north  that  the  cult  of  Dagan  rises  to 
prominence.  The  name  of  the  god  appears  as  an  element  in 
the  name  of  Ishme-Dagan  (the  father  of  Samsi-Ramman  II.),* 
whose  date  may  be  fixed  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
B.C.  The  form  Dagan  is  interesting  as  being  almost  identical 
with  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Philistines,  Dagon,*  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  resemblance  can 
hardly  be  entirely  accidental.  From  other  sources  we  know 
that  Dagan  was  worhipped  in  Palestine  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  and  the  form  Dagan,  if  derived 
from  Dag^  contains  an  afformative  element  which  stamps  the 
word  as  non-Assyrian.  The  proposition  has  much  in  its  favor 
which  regards  Dagan  as  a  god  whose  worship  was  introduced 
into  Assyria  at  a  very  early  period  through  the  influence  of 
Aramaean  hordes,  who  continue  throughout  Assyrian  history 
to  skirt  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Tigris.  Once  introduced, 
however,  into  Assyria,  Dagan   assumes  a  different  form  from 

1  See  above,  p.  149. 

*  SeiB  below,  p.  237. 

3  A  king  of  Nippur  {c.  2500  B.C.)  bears  the  name  Ishme-Dagan. 

■*  See  above,  p.  154  ;    Tiele,  Geschichte  der  Religion  im  Altcrthum^  i.  172. 

*  See  Ilommel,  Geschichte,,  p.  490.     How  much  earlier  Samsi-Ramman  I.  reigned 
is  not  known  —  perhaps  only  40  or  50  years. 

<^  The  b  of  Dagon  would  be  represented  by  d  in  cuneiform  writing. 
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the  one  that  he  receives  among  the  Philistines.  To  the  latter 
he  is  the  god  of  agriculture,  while  in  Assyria  he  rises  to  the 
rank  of  second  in  the  pantheon,  and  becomes  the  associate  of 
Any.  The  tatter's  dominion  being  the  heavens,  Dagan  is  con- 
ceived as  the  god  of  earth.  Hence,  there  results  the  fusion 
with  the  Babylonian  Bel,  which  has  already  been  noted/  and 
it  is  due  to  this  fusion  that  Dagan  disappears  almost  entirely 
from  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  Ashurnasirbal  invokes  Dagan 
with  Anu.  Two  centuries  later,  Sargon,  whose  scribes,  as 
Jensen  has  noticed,  manifest  an  *  archaeological  *  fondness  for 
the  earlier  deities,  repeats  the  phrase  of  Ashurnasirbal,  and 
also  calb  his  subjects  *  troops  of  Anu  and  Dagan*;  but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  he  does  not  include  Dagan  antong 
the  deities  in  whose  honor  he  assigns  names  to  the  ;;atc*s  of 
his  palace.  We  may,  therefore,  fix  upon  the  ninth  century  as 
the  terminus  for  the  Dagan  cult  in  Assyria.  I*rc)|x>r  names 
compounded  with  Dagan  do  not  occur  after  the  i\.\ys  of 
Ashurnasirbal.' 

Sham  ASH. 

Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  name  (►f  tlu-  kinj^, 
Samsi  Kamman,  we  have  a  prcK)f  for  the  an!Mnnt\  «•(  the 
Shamash  cult  in  Assyria  in  the  express  stateiiu'tit  «  (  rii<)ilii 
(<-.  IJ50  HA.)  that  he  built  a  Irmple  to  llu*  sun  ^'hI  m  :lu  •  it) 
of  Ashur.  He  calls  Shamash  the  *  piotci  tin;;  il«  it\.  l.ut  thf 
protection  vouchsafed  by  Shamash  is  to  Ik*  utnlnst.MMl  m  .1 
|ieiultar  sense.  Shamash  d<K's  not  work  by(.i|>ri<«'  H«  in.  i> 
mc  have  seen,  preeminently  a  ^tnl  of  justur.  wln»sr  f  i\..i,  irc 
besto%ied  in  accordance  with  unihan;:r.i!>Ir  pnti*  ijl«  s  ^  •  far 
as  Assyria  is  roncernrd.  the  fontrpti«ins  rrj^.ifclnj^  "Nliiinivh 
reach  a  hijjher  ethi<  al  le\«-l  than  tli<>M*  <  «»nnr(  tr<l  v\itli  mx  «!hi  1 
deity       Ashur    an<l    Ishtar    are    pirtiil    t-.     \ss\rii.    itiil    .j»l«<M 

I  A«  efauAym  la  Ki%  dayt  hf*t\  Ihr  rumr  |>Af  jiAtrlu%«f 
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her  rulers  at  any  cost,  but  the  favors  of  Shamash  are  bestowed 
upon  the  kings  because  of  their  righteousness,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  because  of  their  claim  to  being  righteous.  For 
Tiglathpileser  I.,  great  and  ruthless  warrior  as  he  is,  Shamash 
is  the  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  sees  the  wickedness  of 
the  king's  enemies,  and  shatters  them  because  of  their  guilt. 
When  the  king  mercifully  sets  certain  captives  free,  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  -  Shamash  that  he  performs  this  act.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  the  advocate  of  the  righteous  cause  that  Tiglathpileser 
claims  to  have  received  the  glorious  sceptre  at  the  hands  of 
Shamash;  and  so  also  for  the  successors  of  Tiglathpileser, 
down  to  the  days  of  Sargon,  Shamash  is  above  all  and  first  of 
all  the  judge,  both  of  men  and  of  the  gods.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  new  in  this  view  of  Shamash,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  developed  in  Babylonia;  but  in  Assyria,  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  in  Shamash  is  concentrated  almost  all 
of  the  ethical  instinct  of  the  northern  people,  the  judicial  traits 
of  Shamash  appear  to  be  even  more  strongly  emphasized. 
Especially  in  the  days  of  Ashurnasirbal  and  Shalmaneser  II. 
—  the  ninth  century — does  the  sun-cult  receive  great  promi- 
nence. These  kings  call  themselves  the  sun  of  the  world.  The 
phrase,^  indeed,  has  so  distinctly  an  Egyptian  flavor,  that,  in 
connection  with  other  considerations,  it  seems  quite  plausible 
to  assume  that  the  influence  of  Eg)'ptian  reverence  for  Ra  had 
much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  the  sun-cult  about  this  time. 
Shalmaneser  bestows  numerous  epithets  upon  Shamash.  He 
is  the  guide  of  everything,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  hero, 
the  judge  of  the  world  who  guides  mankind  aright,  and,  what  is 
most  significant,  the  lord  of  law.  The  word  used  for  law, 
tirtu^  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  term  lord  that  is  used  to 
designate  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  No  better  testimony 
could  be  desired  to  show  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  that 

^  In  the  El-Amama  tablets  {c.  1400  u.c.)  the  governors  of  the  Falestinean  states 
generally  address  their  Egyptian  lord  as  '  my  sun.' 
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must  have  been  current  of  Sharoash.  Sargon,  again,  who  is 
fond  of  emphasizing  the  just  principles  that  inspire  his  acts, 
goes  to  the  length  of  building  a  sanctuary^  for  Shamash  far 
beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Assyria.  But  the  kings,  in  thus 
placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  great  judge,  were 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this  protection  was  particularly 
desired  on  the  battlefield.  War  being  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  the  other  side  of  Shamash's  nature  —  his  power  and 
violence  —  was  not  overlooked.  Tiglathpileser  invokes  him 
also  as  the  warrior,  —  a  title  that  is  often  given  to  Shamash  in 
the  religious  literature.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  nation 
of  warriors  whose  chief  deities  were  gods  of  war,  was  attracted 
to  Shamash  not  merely  because  he  was  the  judge  of  all  thingSi 
hut  also,  and  in  a  large  degree,  because  he  possessed  some  of 
the  traits  that  distinguished  Ashur  and  Ishtar. 

Rammak. 

The  asvKiation  of  K.imman  with  Shamash  in  the  name  of 
the  old  ruler  of  .Assyria,  S.imsiKamman,  is  not  accidental  or 
due  to  mere  caprice.  Only  such  deities  are  combined  in 
projH-r  names  ihat  are,  or  may  l>e,  correlated  to  one  another. 
Kamnun.  as  the  j;rKl  tif  st(»rms,  is  naturally  viewed  as  a  |K>wer 
<i»n)plfni<*ntary  to  the  ^real  orb  <if  li^ht.'  The  two  in  combina- 
li-.n.  Mewed  as  the  U-nehi  ent  and  the  destructive  power,  con- 
stitutf*  the  ntost  {xivkcrful  elements  of  nature,  v^hosc  ^(mhI  will 
It  «aN  ni<ist  im)>«>ftant,  es|>ecially  for  a  nation  of  warriors,  to 
s**i  urr.  Some  su<  h  th'uij^ht  surely  underlies  this  asviciation 
'»f  Sham.ish  %^itti  Kamman.  The  Assyrian  Kamman  differs  in 
n«>  «ia\  ffMm  thr  Kamman  of  llalivloriia,  but  he  is  nun  h  m<»re 
(i^piiUr  tn  the  north  than  in  thr  south  The  (>opulartty  of  the 
»:«-!    »v   N-..:    .1    rrrirt  ti<>n   "f    thr   delight  that  the  Assyrians  took 
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in  military  pursuits.  Ramman  is  hardly  anything  more  than 
another  Ashur.  Tiglathpileser  I.,  who  once  calls  the  god 
MaMu,  !>.,  "the  West  god,"  '  has  left  us  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  him.  He  is  the  hero  who  Hoods  the  lands  and  houses 
of  the  country's  enemies.  The  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
troops  is  compared  to  an  onslaught  of  Kamman.  His  curses 
are  the  most  dreadful  that  can  befall  a  nation  or  an  individual, 
for  his  instruments  of  destruction  are  lightning,  hunger,  and 
death.  Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  manner 
in  which  Tiglathpileser  honors  Ramman  by  making  him  a  part- 
ner of  Anu  in  the  great  temple  of  the  latter  at  Ashur.  But  the 
successors  of  Tiglathpileser  are  no  less  zealous  in  their  rever 
ence  for  Ramman.  It  is  to  Ramman  that  the  kings  oRer 
sacrifices  during  the  campaign,  and  when  they  wish  to  depict 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  destruction  that  follows  in  the  wake 
of  an  onslaught  of  the  Assyrian  troops,  they  declare  that  they 
swept  over  everything  like  Ramman.  It  is  natural,  in  view  of 
this,  that  Kamman  should  have  been  to  the  Assyrians  also  the 
'mightiest  of  the  gods."  Through  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
we  learn  something  of  the  consort  of  Kamman. 

Shala. 

Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  campaign 
against  Babylonia  he  removes  out  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and 
replaces  in  Ekallite '  the  statues  of  Ramman  and  Shala.  This, 
he  says,  he  did  418  years  after  the  time  that  they  had  been 
carried  captive  from  Ekallite  to  Babylon  by  Marduknadinakhi.* 
We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Ekall&te  except  that  it  lay  in 
Assyria,  —  probably  in  the  southern  half,  —  and  that  Ramman 

I  IR.S,  col.  I.  £j.     5«  above,  p.  166. 

*  Ashurnasirbal  calls  him  so  in  his  annals,  '-..c,  col.  Ii>.  1.  130. 

iDavtanlnKripiian.lL  48-50.  Seealso  Mei«snei-K(Ht.£nairTJi>i'-i;^fii5anA<r>>'i, 
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and  Shala  are  called  the  gods  of  the  city.  The  name  *  Shala ' 
appears  to  signify  *  woman.'  It  reminds  us,  therefore,  of  *  lady ' 
(Ninni,  Nani.  etc.),  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  designa- 
tion  for  several  distinct  goddesses.  It  is  possible  that  Shall, 
likewise,  l>eing  a  name  of  so  indefinite  a  character,  was  applied 
to  other  goddesses.  A  *  Shala  of  the  mountains,*  who  is  stated 
to  be  the  wife  of  Marduk,  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  gods.'  The 
wife  of  Del,  too,  is  once  called  Shala,  though  in  this  case  the 
confusion  between  Marduk  and  IWl  may  have  led  to  transfer- 
ring the  name  from  the  consort  of  one  to  the  consort  of  the 
other.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
data  furnished  by  these  lists  of  gods.  They  represent  in 
many  cases  purely  arbitrary  attempts  to  systematize  the  liabjr- 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in  other  cases  are  valuable 
only  as  rcrtetlinjj  the  views  of  the  theologians,  or  rather  of 
certain  schools  of  theological  thought,  in  liabylonia.  In  the 
rrligicius  hymns.  t«K»,  the  consf»rt  of  Kamman  finds  mention, 
and  by  a  pl.iy  tif>«»?i  hrr  nanir  is  dfs<Til>ed  as  the  *  merciful 
c»nr  *  The  altnbutf  «;ivrn  In  her  there  is  the  '  lady  of  the 
held.'  which  puts  her  in  tontrast  to  Kamman,  rather  than  in 
p.irtnership  with  htm  Siiue  we  hear  little  of  her  worship  in 
Xssyria.  l»e\<»tHl  \\\v  iiotueN  <•(  Senn.u  herib,  we  tn.iy  conclude 
th.it.  Iikr  so  iii.inv  ^:«m|i|i'>m's.  Sh  \\.\  tlviindled  to  ihr  insignificant 
prnpf  iftiofis  «if  .1  tn<  n-  p.ilf  rctltt  tmn  of  the  male  deity 

\is  II' 

An«»th<  f  :*«mI.  >Alt»  l»\  viftiw  of  his  violrnt  trails  enjoys  the 
fi\or  of  Mm  \Ns\r.in  iuIiin.  in  (hi*  old  li.ibN loni.m  dfity  whose 
f»  imr  IS  pf«'-.  J  .,..fi  I  V  \v\k\  \m  il»  |n  ihr  \er^  first  mention  of 
hiiiv  in  th«  !•  .  r  ;••'.. n  of  \s!itn i ivhishi  <<  ir;o  n  <  »,  he  is 
I  il!rd  ihr  *  i!»  h'\  ..f»«  «.f  tlir  .vmIs'  1  hrou;:h  thr  protection 
of    N  fi  .'♦.     \  f.    T    hishi   •♦«M  iif«  s   viit»ir\    over    his  enemies  on 


.  f 
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all  sides.  Similarly,  other  of  the  Assyrian  rulers  emphasize 
the  strength  of  Nin-ib.  Tiglathpileser  I.  calls  him  the  courage- 
ous o'ne,  whose  special  function  is  the  destruction  of  the  king's 
enemies.  In  doing  so  he  becomes  the  god  *  who  fulfills  the 
heart's  desire.'  The  unmistakable  character  of  the  god  as  a 
god  of  war  is  also  shown  by  his  association  with  Ashur.*  If 
Ashur  is  the  king  of  Igigi  and  Anunnaki,  Nin-ib  is  the  hero  of 
the  heavenly  and  earthly  spirits.  To  him  the  rulers  fly  for 
help.  Of  all  the  kings,  Ashurnasirbal  seems  to  have  been 
especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  Nin-ib.  The  annals  of 
this  king,  instead  of  beginning,  as  is  customary,  with  an  invo- 
cation of  all  or  many  of  the  gods,  starts  out  with  an  address  to 
Nin-ib,  in  which  the  king  fairly  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language  in  his  desire  to  secure  the  favor  of  this  powerful 
deity.  Almost  all  the  attributes  he  assigns  to  him  have  refer- 
ence to  the  god's  powers  in  war.  Dwelling  in  the  capital 
Calah,  he  is  '  the  strong,  the  mighty,  the  supreme  one,'  the 
perfect  hero,  who  is  invincible  in  battle,  the  *  destroyer  of  all 
opposition,  who  holds  the  lock  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  opens 
the  deep ;  the  strong  one,  endowed  with  youthful  vigor,  whose 
decree  is  unchangeable,  without  whom  no  decision  is  made  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  whose  attack  is  like  a  flood,  who  sweeps 
away  the  land  of  his  enemies,'  and  so  forth,  through  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  epithets.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
especially  in  the  introductions,  manifest  little  originality.  One 
king,  or  rather  his  scribe,  frequently  copies  from  earlier  pro- 
ductions, or  imitates  them.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  grand- 
son of  Ashurnasirbal,  Shamshi-Ramman  (r.  825-812  B.C.), 
furnishes  us  with  an  almost  equally  long  array  of  epithets, 
exalting  the  strength  and  terror  of  Nin-ib.  Like  Ashurnasir- 
bal, he  declared  himself  to  have  been  chosen  by  this  god  to 
occupy  the  throne.  A  comparison  of  the  two  lists  makes  it 
evident  that  the  later  one  is  modeled  upon  the  earlier  produc- 

1  So  Tiglathpileser  assuciatcs  Ashur  and  Nin-ib,  as  those  '  who  fulfill  his  desire.' 
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tion.  The  conclusion  is  justified  that  in  the  century  covered 
by  the  reigns  of  Ashurnasirbal '  and  Shamshi-Ramman,  the 
cult  of  Nin-ib  must  have  acquired  great  popularity,  though 
suffering,  perhaps,  an  interruption  during  the  reign  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  —  midway  between  these  two  kings,  —  whoae 
favorite  we  have  seen  was  Shamash.  The  great  temple  of 
Nin-ib  stood  in  Calah,  which  Ashumasirbal  chose  as  his 
official  residence,  and  it  was  in  this  temple  that  the  king 
deposited  a  long  inscription  commemorating  his  deeds.  In 
the  temple,  he  also  places  a  colossal  statue  of  the  god.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  edifice,  he  dedicates  it  with  prayer  and 
sacrifices.  The  special  festivals  of  the  god  are  fixed  for  the 
months  of  Shabat  and  UluU  —  the  eleventh  and  sixth  months, 
—  and  provision  is  made  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the 
cult.  It  must,  of  course,  not  be  supposed  that,  because  Ninnb 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  of  the  king,  the  latter  concentrates  his 
attentions  upon  this  god.  He  appears  to  have  been  specially 
fond  of  temple  building,  and,  besides  the  one  to  Nin-ib,  he  tells 
us  of  sanctuaries  to  *  lielit  of  the  land,'  f>.,  Ishtar,'  Sin,  Gula, 
Ka,  and  Kamman,  —  that  he  erects  or  improves.  One  might  be 
led  to  rc«:.iril  it  .is  strange  that  a  god  like  Ninib,  or  Shamash, 
should  claim  so  Kirgc  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Assyrian 
rulrrs.  to  the*  apparent  neglect  of  Ashur,  but  it  must  l>e  borne 
in  mind  that  the  p^>sition  of  Ashur  was  so  assured  as  to  be 
l)ry(»n<l  ttu*  reach  of  rivalry.  The  fact  also  that  Ashur's  popu* 
l.ir  symlMil  uas  the  movable  standard  was  no  doubt  a  reason 
why  Mj  few  temples  were  erected  to  him.  He  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  temples.  For  the  very  reason  that  Ashur  was  the 
universally  acknowledged  master  of  everything,  the  kings  felt 
callril  u(xin  to  <  h<H>sr.  by  the  side  of  Ashur,  v>me  additional 
deity.  -  a  patrcin  untlrr  whose  s|>ecial  protection  thrv  placed 
themvUrs.        The  natural  desire  for   novelty       together    with 

*    \\hurnj\jr(u1  «  (ilhrf  (rAr%  ihr  naonr  Tnktthi  Nifiili 
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Other  circumstances  that  escape  us  —  led  one  to  choose  Ram- 
man,  another  Nin-ib,  a  third  Shamash,  and  a  fourth,  as  we 
shall  see,  Nabu.  In  doing  so  they  were  not  conscious  of  any 
lack  of  respect  towards  Ashur,  of  whose  good  will  they  always 
felt  certain. 

Besides  the  service  rendered  by  Nin-ib  in  war,  his  aid  was 
al^  invoked  by  the  kings  in  their  recreations,  which  partook 
of  the  same  violent  character  as  their  vocation.  Their  favorite 
sport  was  hunting,  especially  of  lions,  wild  horses,  elephants, 
stags,  boars,  and  bulls.  They  either  proceeded  to  districts 
where  these  animals  were  to  be  found,  or  they  had  large  parks 
laid  out  near  their  residences,  which  were  then  stocked  with 
material  for  the  chase.  Ashumasirbal  does  not  shun  a  long 
journey  to  distant  mountainous  regions  to  seek  for  sport,  and 
it  is  Nin-ib  whom  he  invokes,  together  with  Nergal.  These 
two,  he  declares,  who,  like  Ashur  and  Ishtar,  "  love  his  priest- 
hood," are  the  ones  that  convey*into  his  hands  the  hunting 
spoils.  Tiglathpileser  I.  was  especially  fond  of  lion  and  ele- 
phant hunting.  He  declares  that  on  one  occasion  he  killed 
lo  elephants  and  920  lions  in  various  parts  of  northwestern 
Mesopotamia;  and  he  ascribes  his  success  to  Nin-ib,  who 
loves  him,  and  who,  again,  in  association  with  Nergal,  and 
Ashur,  has  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the  mighty  weapons 
and  the  glorious  bow.  After  the  days  of  Shamshi-Ramman  we 
hear  of  Nin-ib  chiefly  in  the  formal  lists  of  gods  which  the  later 
kings  of  Assyria,  from  Sargon  *  on,  are  fond  of  placing  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their  inscriptions.  These  lists,  again, 
copied  the  one  from  the  other,  are  of  value  only  as  indicating 
the  chief  gods  of  the  pantheon,  but  warrant  no  conclusions 
as  to  the  activity  reigning  in  the  cults  of  the  gods  there  men- 
tioned. Before  leaving  Nin-ib  a  few  words  need  be  said  as  to 
his  relations  to  the  other  gods.  In  the  chapter  on  the  pantheon 
before  Hammurabi,^  the  identity  of  Nin-ib  with  the  chief  god 

1  One  of  the  gates  of  Sargon's  palace  is  called  after  Nin-ib.     '  See  above,  p.  57. 
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of  Gudca's  district,  Nin-girsu,  has  been  pointed  out  The 
solar  character  of  the  latter  being  clear,  it  follows  that  Nio-ib, 
tuo,  is  originally  a  personification  of  the  sun,  like  Nin-gish-sida 
and  Nin-hhakh,  whose  roles  are  absorbed  by  Nin-ib.^  This 
has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  is  the  merit  of  Jensen'  to 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  east  sun  and  the  morning  sun 
which  is  more  especially  represented  by  Nin-ib.  On  this  sup- 
position, some  of  the  titles  given  to  him  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Asliiirn.ibirb.il  and  Shamshi-Ramman  become  perfectly  clear. 
Like  Martluk«  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  also  originally  a 
phaNc  of  the  !>olar  deity,  Nin-ib  is  called  the  first-bom  of  £a; 
and  as  the  rising  sun  he  is  appropriately  called  the  offspring  of 
hJcur,  —  1^.,  the  earth,  —  in  allusion  to  his  apparent  ascent 
from  a  place  below  the  earth.  Ekur  and  Eshara  being  em- 
ployed as  synonyms,  Shamshi-Ramman  replaces  Ekur  by 
Kshara,  and  since  lk:l  is  the  lord  of  Kkur-Mshara,  Nin-ib  also 
iM'fomcs  the  firstborn  son  of  Ik:l.  Other  epithets,  such  as 
'  the  \\^\\\  of  heaven  and  earth,'  *  the  one  who  pursues  his  path 
ovrr  the*  wide  uorld/'  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  solar  char- 
alter  of  the  tlnty,  and  date,  therefore,  from  a  period  when  the 
nidfe  purely  '  nature '  phases  of  the  god  were  dwelt  upon. 
\\k\\  just  as  III  (lie  case  of  Shainash  and  Nergal  (als^),  as  we 
hive  M-eii.  a  S4ilar  ileity),  so  in  that  of  Nm  ib,  the  violent, 
\\r\\,  .uiii  (lestfudive  character  that  the  sun  has  in  a  climate 
liK<  (ii.K  of  lUb\i<Miia  brought  it  aUiut  that  Nm  ib  was  viewed 
IS  .1  (i*  siniitive  ft>rie.  whose  assistance  was  of  great  value  in 
fiii.itary  stnft*  lie  iK'comes  the  g(xl  of  the  ( Ictud  ktorin,  before 
i»hitii.  4s  he  pasM's  along,  heaven  and  earth  tremble.  Hy  his 
vtfi.ii^  ur.i|w»n  hi-  humili.ites  the  <lisol>edient,  destroys  the  ene- 
lii.rs  «>(  rhe  Win^s.  and  grants  all  manner  of  protection  to  his 
tt^ofiirs       <  inl\  in  thr  religu»us  literature  are  other  equalities 

•-ir    .'•.;••      .1  '  Kf*tmt^»'u     |»|>    4,'"     I*; 

»   .  ««     !       i#  •      A       «••■         >     |«    4'«^.  fw4r    , 
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dwelt  upon,  such  as  his  *  holiness/  '  For  Hammurabi,  it  will 
be  recalled,  Nin-ib  is  already  the  god  of  war,  and  it  is  natural 
that  in  a  country  like  Assyria  this  side  of  the  god's  nature 
should  become  accentuated  to  the  point  of  obscuring  ail 
others,  until  nothing  more  is  left  of  his  solar  character  than  is 
indicated  by  stray  bits  of  mythological  phrases,  perhaps  only 
half  understood,  and  introduced  to  add  to  the  imposing  array 
of  epithets  that  belong  to  the  terrible  god  of  war.  As  the 
consort  of  Nin-ib,  the  Assyrians  recognized 

GULA. 

She  is  only  occasionally  invoked  by  the  Assyrian  rulers.  A 
sanctuary  to  Gula,  as  the  consort  of  Nin-ib,  is  erected  by  Ashur- 
nasirbal,  and  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  is  referred  to 
by  Ashurbanabal. 

Nergal. 

Nergal  not  only  shares  with  Nin-ib,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  honor  of  being  the  god  under  whose  auspices  the  royal 
chase  is  carried  on,  but  he  is  also,  like  Nin-ib,  invoked  in  that 
other  sport  of  which  the  Assyrian  rulers  were  so  fond,  —  war. 
He  is  scarcely  differentiated  from  Nin-ib.  Like  the  latter  he 
is  the  perfect  king  of  battle,  who  marches  before  the  monarch 
together  with  Ashur,  and  he  is  pictured  as  carrying  the  mighty 
weapons  which  Ashur  has  presented  to  the  king.  In  an 
inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.'  there  is  an  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  city  sacred  to  Nergal — Cuthah.  The  king,  who 
in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Babylonia  reaches 
Cuthah,  brings  sacrifices  to  Nergal,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  '  the 
hero  of  the  gods,  the  supreme  raging  sun.*  A  later  king, 
Sargon,  also  honors  the  god  by  giving  a  fortress  in  the  distant 
land  of  Nairi,  to  the  northeast  of  Assyria,  the  name  of  Kar'- 

1  In  a  religious  text  he  is  addressed  as  '  holy,  holy,  holy.' 

-  Halawat,  col.  v.  11,  4,  5.  8  Kar  =  fortress. 
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Nergal.  It  would  seem  as  though,  through  the  influence  of 
Sargon,  a  revival  of  the  Nergal  cult  took  place.  His  successor, 
Sennacherib,  erects  a  temple  in  honor  of  the  god  at  Tarbisu, 
a  suburb  to  the  north  of  Nineveh  proper,  and  Ashurbanabal, 
who  dwells  at  Tarbisu  for  a  while,  is  engaged  in  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  —  an  indication  of  the  honor  in  which  the 
god  continued  to  be  held.  NergaPs  consort  is  Laz,  but  she  is 
»oC  referred  to  by  the  Assyrian  rulers. 

Sim. 

The  old  Babylonian  moon-god  plays  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant r61e  in  Assyria.  Ashurnasirbal  speaks  of  a  temple  that  he 
founded  in  Calah  —  perhaps  only  a  chapel  -  in  honor  of  Sin. 
It  could  not  have  been  of  much  importance,  for  we  learn  noth- 
ing further  about  it.  Sargon,  too,  whci  manifests  a  great  fond- 
ness for  reviving  ancient  cults,  erects  sanctuaries  (o  Sin  along 
with  a  quantity  of  other  gods  in  his  offici.il  result  n<  c  at  Khor- 
sabad  and  beyond  the  northeastern  ion  fines  of  Assyna  at 
Magganubba.  But  when  inv(>ke<i  by  the  kin;;s.  .sin  shows 
traces  of  the  influence  which  the  conceptions  <  urn. it  .ilnnit 
Ashur  exerted  \x\yoxi  his  fellow  deities.  Hi*  t.iko  «n,  .in  «>thet 
of  the  gods,  the  attributes  of  thr  war  }^o<l  ln><t«.iit  «•!  t»<'in;: 
merely  the  lord  of  the  crescent,  as  in  }*.i)>)i<*ni  t.  .iiul  «>iu*  of 
the  sources  of  wisdom  because  of  thr  tunnritmn  '!  .iNtr<>lo};y 
with  lufvar  observations,  he  is  pictured  .is  i.ipaUit  •!  tnspiiiii;; 
terror.  At  the  same  time  he  is  also  th«*  lortl  «>f  pinitv.  and 
in  his  capacity  as  the  wise  ^(k1  he  is  ri;;.ir(l<il  .i%  ;lu  luid  of 
decisions.  But  by  the  sid<*  of  lu-w  t-pitii*  is  :li  it  ..'i  i!:.i>  lu-d 
to  him  in  the  .Assyrian  insi  riptions.  tlurt  in  «.;»«  w '.t«  h.  \\\^\  as 
in  the  case  of  Nin  ib,  conneits  the  Assviliu  "^m  <  .\\  uali  th«- 
(jldest  phase  of  riUMin  worship  in  thr  v*utii  It  :n  'M  ••!  tlu* 
last  kin^s  *»f  .\ssyri.i,  Ashufbin.*'*.!!.  v\l..»  «  i'  »  -*  'i  \u^\ 
lK>rn  vin  of    iUI*     lit-  .ipfkears  in  this  ri  LiiuiiiNltip  *     l.i  .  ..i  th« 
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religious  texts  of  Babylonia.  The  Bel  here  meant  can  only  be 
the  great  god  of  Nippur,  and  the  title  *  son  of  Bel '  accordingly 
shows  that  the  moon-worship  of  Assyria  is  ultimately  derived 
from  that  which  had  its  seat  in  the  south.  Sin's  secondary 
position  is  indicated  by  making  him  a  son  of  Bel.  The  rise 
of  the  science  of  astronomy  in  connection  with  astrology, 
was,  as  already  suggested,  an  important  factor  in  spreading 
and  maintaining  the  Sin  cult  in  the  south,  while  the  lack  of 
intellectual  originality  in  Assyria  would  equally  account  for  the 
comparatively  subordinate  position  occupied  by  Sin  in  the 
Assyrian  pantheon. 

NUSKU. 

That  Nusku  is  a  Babylonian  god,  meriting  a  place  in  the 
pahtheon  of  Hammurabi,  if  not  of  the  days  prior  to  the  union 
of  the  Babylonian  states,  is  shown  by  the  fact  (i)  that  he  had  a 
shrine  in  the  great  temple  of  Marduk  at  Babylon,  along  with 
Nebo,  Tashmitum,  and  Ea  ;  *  and  (2)  that  he  appears  in  the 
religious  texts.  In  view  of  this  it  might  appear  strange  that  we 
find  no  reference  to  the  god  in  historical  texts  till  we  reach  the 
Assyrian  period.  The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason,  is  that 
Nusku  is  on  the  one  hand  amalgamated  with  Gibil,  the  fire-god, 
and  on  the  other  identified  with  Nabu.  The  compound  ideo- 
gram with  which  his  name  is  written  includes  the  same  sign  — 
the  stylus  or  sceptre — that  is  used  to  designate  Nabu,  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  ideogram  adding  the  idea  of  'force  and  strength.' 
Whether  this  graphical  assimilation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fac- 
tor in  bringing  about  the  identification  of  Nusku  and  Nabu,  or 
is  due  to  an  original  similarity  in  the  traits  of  the  two  gods,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Hardly  the  latter,  for  Nusku  is  a  solar 
deity,  whereas,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  Nabu  is  originally  a 
water-deity.'     But  however  we  may  choose  to  account  for  it, 

1  See  Sayoe,  Hibbert  Lectures^  p.  43S,  and  Jensen's  important  note,  h'osmoioi^ie, 
pp.  492-494.  '^  Sec  pp.  124,  125. 
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the  prominence  of  Nusku  is  obscured  by  Naba.  As  a  solar 
deity,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  should  have  been  regarded  as  a 
phase  of  the  fire-god,  and  if  the  various  other  solar  deities  were 
not  so  regarded,  it  is  because  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment they  were  clothed  with  other  attributes  that,  while  obscur- 
ing their  origin,  saved  them  from  the  loss  of  their  identity. 
Apart  from  the  formal  lists  of  gods  drawn  up  by  Sargon  and 
his  successors,  Shalmaneser  II.  and  Ashurbanabal  are  the  only 
kings  who  make  special  mention  of  Nusku.  The  former  calls 
him  the  bearer  of  the  brilliant  sceptre,  just  as  Nabu  is  so 
called;  and  again,  just  as  Nabu,  he  is  termed  the  wise  god« 
The  two  phases  of  the  ideogram  used  in  his  name  — the  sceptre 
and  the  stylus  —  are  thus  united  in  the  personage  of  Nusku 
precisely  as  in  Nabu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in 
which  Ashurbanabal  speaks  of  him  reflects  the  mythological 
as|>ect  of  Nusku.  In  the  religious  literature  Nusku  is  the 
messenger  c»f  licl-Marduk,  who  conveys  the  message  of  the 
Utter  to  M.I.  From  l>eing  the  messenger  of  liel,  he  comes  to 
Im*  viewed  xs  the  messenger  of  the  gods  in  general,  and  accord- 
ingly Ashurbanabal  addresses  him  as  '  the  highly  honored 
riu*Nsengrr  of  the  gods,'  but,  combining  with  the  m)'thological 
thr  more  realistic  as|K'ct  of  Nusku,  refers  to  him  also  as  the 
on«'  who  ^liirihes  sovereignty  and  who,  at  the  command  of  Ashur 
and  iW'lit.  stands  at  the  king's  side  to  aid  in  bringing  the  ene- 
mirs  to  (all.  As  for  the  tire-gmi  (fibil,  with  whom  Nusku  is 
identitird.  we  have  merely  a  reference  to  a  month  of  the  year 
sai  red  to  the  servant  of  (tibil  in  a  passage  of  the  inscriptions 
of  >»ar;i«»n  * 

\\\\     MAKht'K 

FriMii  the  time  that  the  Assyrian  rulers  claimed  a  greater  or 
sn>.i!l  riif.i^urf  «•(  (tit)trol  over  the  .ili.urs  of  |Li)i\!iiiua.  that  is, 
thi-rrtore.  fr«»tii  .lUnit  the  twi  Ifth  lentiirv,  th<-\  w«-ie  anxMus  to 

I  C   |iiA.lrf.  I    i>% 
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make  good  their  claim  by  including  in  their  pantheon  the  chief 
god  oE  Babylonia.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  prove  that,  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  theoretical  absorption  on  the 
part  of  Marduk,  of  the  role  taken  by  the  old  god  Bel  of  Nippur, 
which  was  enlarged  upon  in  a  preceding  chapter,'  had  already 
taken  place.  Marduk  is  not  only  frequently  known  as  Bel,  but 
what  is  more.  Babylonia  is  the  country  of  Bel,  or  simply  Bel, 
and  the  Babylonians  are  referred  to  as  '  the  subjects  of  Bel,'  or 
the  '  humanity  of  Bel."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these 
cases  Bel-Marduk  is  meant  and  not  the  older  Bel.  In  the  days 
of  Ashurrishishi  we  already  come  across  the  title '  governor  of 
Bel,'  that  to  the  latest  days  remains  the  ofhcial  designation  for 
political  control  over  the  southern  empire.  So  general  is  this 
use  of  Bel  for  Marduk  that  the  latter  name  does  not  occur  until 
we  reach  Shalmaneser  II.,  (>.,  the  ninth  century.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  question,  therefore,  that  even  when  Tigiath- 
pileser  I.  applies  to  Bel  titles  that  certainly  belong  to  the  older 
Bel,  such  as  '  father  of  the  gods,' '  king  of  all  the  Anunnaki,' 
'  who  fixes  the  decrees  of  heaven  and  earth,'  he  means  Marduk, 
a  proof  for  which  may  be  seen  in  the  epithet  hil  mat&ti, '  lord  of 
lands,'  which  follows  upon  th»se  designations  and  which,  as  we 
saw,  is  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Marduk  into  Bel-Marduk.* 
The  importance  that  Tiglathplleser  I.,  and  therefore  also  his 
successors,  attached  to  their  control  over  the  old  southern  dis- 
trict, is  shown  by  his  according  to  Bel  the  second  place  in  the 
pantheon,  invoking  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  inscriptions 
immediately  after  Ashur.  The  control  over  Babylonia  was  an 
achievement  that  stirred  the  pride  of  the  Assyrian  rulers  to  the 
highest  degree.  Its  age  and  its  past  inspired  respect.  Besides 
being  the  source  of  the  culture  that  Assyria  possessed.  Baby- 
lonia had  sacred  associations  for  the  Assyrians,  as  the  original 


come  aciau  Ihe  mme  Marduk  In  Auyr- 
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dwelling-places  of  most  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  them.  The 
old  sacred  centers  like  Ur,  Nippur,  Uruk,  Sippar,  with  their 
great  temples,  their  elaborate  cults,  their  great  storehouses  of 
religious  literature,  and  their  great  body  of  influential  priests 
and  theologians  and  astrologers  were  as  dear  to  the  people 
of  the  north  as  to  those  of  the  south  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
these  old  cities  lost  their  political  importance,  their  rank  as 
sacred  centers  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festivals  of  the  gods  was  correspondingly  raised.  Hence 
the  value  that  the  Assyrian  rulers  attached  to  the  possession  of 
Itahylonia.  They  do  not  like  to  l>e  reminded  that  they  rule  the 
south  by  force  of  arms.  They  prefer,  as  Tiglathpileser  I. 
declares,  to  consider  themselves  *  nominated  by  the  gods  to  rule 
over  the  land  of  liel.*  They  want  to  be  regarded  as  the  favor- 
ites of  liel,  and  they  ascribe  to  him  the  greatness  of  their  rule. 
It  is  he  who  fulfills  the  wishes  of  the  kings;  and  when  the  kings 
enter  u|K>n  a  campaign  against  liabylonia,  as  they  frequently 
did  It)  (|ui'll  the  uprisings  that  were  constantly  occurring  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Mjuthern  districts,  they  emphasize,  as 
Shalm.inrsi*r  II.  d(K*s,  that  he  enters  u|Km  this  course  at  the 
foiiinimd  of  Marduk.  They  set  themselves  up  as  .Marduk's 
<lrfrnilrrs.  .ind  it  must  \w  s.iid  for  the  .Assyrian  rulers  that  they 
wen*  fluid  .iiwl  s{Mrin:;  in  tlu-ir  treitnicnt  of  their  southern  sub- 
l<<ts  1  hc\  do  not  pr.u  Use  ihosr  cruelties  burning  of  cities, 
pi)|ji:<  .  .irul  |»rotnist  uous  sl.iii;;hter  that  form  the  main  feature 
in  thrir  ( .inip.it^ns  .i^.unst  the  n.itions  to  the  northeast  and 
northvbot.  ind  .14  iifi-*t  Kl.im  Thry  accord  to  the  Babylonians  as 
mij<  h  «  f  ttu'  old  inilf*|H-ndeiu  t*  as  h.is  (oriMstent  viith  an  itnpe- 
tt.il  \Ht\\K  \  I  \\v  trit«*rn.il  .itiairs  tontiiuir  for  .1  long  time  to  be 
rr;;^'  itn!  *.\  r:il«fs  uho  ,u«*  n.itives  <if  lUibvlonia,  and  it  is  not 
until  I  <  •rnp  ir  .'uilv  \.\\%'  \\\s  the  tiin«'  of  Sennacherib  — 
'x.%.\  x'.x  •  f.  •.•  rti  •  .,t  !l.«  (  niiicss  troiilili*  th.il  thfsr  native 
:•.•!•.  ,  ..•  :  .t  \.'.vf..ii»N  '.iir.nj^fi  iIhii  ii»nsl.int  atttiiipt  to 
titakf    *.r.i  nivi  , .)  \    itidt  |M-ii(l4  lit,    it   b«'c  aiiu*    (  u stomal y    (or    the 
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Assyrian  kings  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  royal  house  —  a  son 
or  brother  —  to  the  lieutenancy  over  Babylonia.  As  for  the 
cult,  the  Ass>Tian  kings  were  at  great  pains  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed, or  where  it  had  been  interrupted  to  restore  it,  and  thus 
secure  the  favor  of  the  southern  gods.  So  Shalmaneser  II. 
upon  the  completion  of  his  campaign  enters  Marduk's  great 
temple  at  Babylon,  Ersagila,  and  offers  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  Bel  and  Belit,  />.,  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum.  From  E-sagila 
he  crosses  over  to  Borsippa,  and  pays  homage  to  Nabu  and  to 
Nabu's  consort,  whom  he  calls  Nani.^  The  kings  are  fond, 
especially  when  speaking  of  the  Babylonian  campaigns,  of  slip- 
ping in  the  name  of  Marduk  after  that  of  Ashur.  With  the 
help  of  Ashur  and  Marduk  their  troops  are  victorious.  Marduk 
shares  Ashur's  terrible  majesty.  At  times  Shamash,  or  Sham- 
ash  and  Ramman,  are  added  to  form  a  little  pantheon  whose 
assistance  is  invoked  in  the  Babylonian  wars.  From  being 
used  in  restricted  application  to  Babylonian  affairs,  Ashur  and 
Marduk  came  to  be  invoked  in  a  general  way.  Elsarhaddon  ex- 
pressly sets  up  the  claim  of  being  the  savior  of  Marduk's  honor, 
as  a  kind  of  apology  for  proceeding  against  Babylonia  with  his 
armies.  Sargon,  to  emphasize  his  legitimate  control  over  Baby- 
lonia as  well  as  Assyria,  says  that  he  has  been  called  to  the 
throne  by  Ashur  and  Marduk,  but  Ashurbanabal  goes  further 
even  than  his  predecessors.  He  proceeds  to  Babylon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  formal  installation  of  his  brother  Shamashshum- 
ukin  as  viceroy  of  the  district,  enters  the  temple  of  Marduk, 
whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  'the  lord  of  lords,*  performs 
the  customary  rites,  and  closes  the  ceremonies  by  a  fervent 
prayer  to  Marduk  for  his  continued  good  will  and  blessing.' 
The  great  gods  Nergal,  Nabu,  and  Shamash  come  from  their 
respective  shrines  to  do  homage  to  Marduk.     Ashurbanabars 

*  5Mrc  p.  1 32. 

2  So  also  Shalnianesrr   II..  Obelisk,  1.  179,  unless   Marduk  here  is  an  error  for 
Kamman,  if.  1.   175. 
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brother  Shaniashshumukin,  when  he  attempts  as  governor  of 
liabylon  to  make  himself  independent  of  his  brother,  endeavors 
by  means  of  sacrifices  and  other  devices  to  secure  the  favor  of 
Marduk,  well  aware  that  in  this  way  he  will  also  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Babylonians.  On  another  occasion,  incidental  to  a 
northern  campaign,  Ashurbanabal  mentions  that  the  day  on 
which  he  broke  up  camp  at  Damascus  was  the  festival  of  Mar- 
duk, — an  indication  that  the  Babylonian  god  was  in  his  thoughts, 
even  when  he  himself  was  far  away  from  Babylonia.  Esarhad* 
don  and  Ashurbanabal,  when  approaching  the  sun-god  to  obtain 
an  oracle,  make  mention  of  Marduk  by  the  side  of  Shamash. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  in  which  when  Bel  is  spoken  of,  not  Marduk  but 
the  old  god  Bel  is  meant 

Tiglathpileser  I.  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple  to  Bel  in 
the  city  of  Ashur,  and  he  qualifies  the  name  of  the  god  by 
adding  the  word  'old*  to  it.     In  this  way  he  evidently  distin- 
guished the  god  of  Nippur  from  Bel- Marduk,  similarly  as  Ham- 
murabi in  one  place  adds  Dagan  to  Bel,'  to  m.ikc  it  |KTfcc  tly 
clear  what  god  he  meant.     Again,  it  is  Sargnn  who  in  consist- 
ent accord  with  his  fondness  for  displaying  his  arch.ieo1o;;iral 
tastes,  introduces  Ik:l,  the  'great  mountain,  'the  lord  of  loun 
tries/  VI ho  dwells  in  K-kharsag-kurkura,  /^.,  the  sacred  inoun 
tain  on  which  the   gods  are  born,  as  particip.itin};  in  tht-  fes 
U\x\  that  takes  place  upon  the  dedication  of  tht*  kind's  p.il.ice 
in  Khursahad.     The  titles  used  by  the  kin^;  are  .ipplu  uMe  only 
to  the  old  Ikrl.  but  whether  he  or  his  scribes  were  fully  cons<  i<ius 
of  a  diffrrrntution  l>etween  Bel  and  Ikrl  Marduk,  it  is  ditfu  ult 
to  \4y       itrl  IS  intrcKiucrd  in  the  inscription  in  ({ucstion  '  imnie 
diitrly  after    Ashur,  and  one  is  therefore  inclinc*<i  to  suN)H'«t 
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that  Saigon's  archaeological  knowledge  fails  him  at  thb  point 
in  i^>eaking  of  the  old  Bel,  whereas  he  really  meant  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  Bel-Marduk  as  the  chief  god  of  his  most  im- 
portant possession  next  to  Assyria.^  Besides  this,  the  old  Bel 
is  of  course  meant,  when  associated  with  Anu,  as  the  powors 
that,  together  with  Belit,  grant  victory,'  or  as  a  member  of  the 
old  triad,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  whose  mention  we  have  seen  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  of  the  Babylonian. 
Lastly,  Sargon  calls  one  of  the  gates  of  hb  palace  after  Bel, 
whom  he  designates  as  the  one  who  lays  the  foundation  of  all 
things.     In  this  case,  too,  the  old  Bel  is  meant 

Bklit. 

In  the  case  of  Belit  a  curious  species  of  confusion  confronts 
us  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  At  times  Belit  appears  as  the 
wife  of  Bel,  again  as  the  consort  of  Ashur,  again  as  the  consort 
of  Ela,  and  again  simply  as  a  designation  of  Ishtar.*  To 
account  for  this  we  must  bear  in  mind,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that  just  as  Bel  in  the  sense  of  lord  came  to  be 
applied  merely  as  a  title  of  the  chief  god  of  Babylonia,  so  Belit 
as  '  lady '  was  used  in  Assyria  to  designate  the  chief  goddess. 
This  was,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  Ishtar  or  the  pale  '  reflec- 
tion '  associated  with  Ashur  as  his  consort.  Now  this  Belit,  as 
the  wife  of  Ashur,  absorbs  the  qualities  that  distinguish  Belit, 
the  wife  of  Bel-Marduk.  The  temple  in  the  city  of  Ashur,  which 
Tiglathpileser  I.  *  enriches  with  presents  consisting  of  the  images 
of  the  deities  vanquished  by  the  king,  may  in  reality  have  been 
sacred  to  the  Belit  of  Babylonia,  but  Tiglathpileser,  for  whom 
Bel  becomes  merely  a  designation  of  Marduk,  does  not  feel 
called  upon  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  Babylonian  Sarpanitum, 

1  Note  the  frequent  use  of  Ashur  and  Bel  for  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

2  Ashurbanabal,  Rassam  Cylinder,  col.  ix.  II.  76,  77. 

*  See  above,  p.  205. 

*  IR.  ii.  col.  iv.  11.  34,  35. 
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and  so  converts  the  old  Uclit  into  *  the  lofty  wife,  beloved  of 
Ashur.*  Sargon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  calls  one  of  the  gates 
of  his  palace  Belit  iidni^  *  mistress  of  the  gods,*  seems  to  mean  by 
this,  the  consort  of  Ka.'  Similarly,  Ashurbanabal  regards  Uelit 
as  the  wife  of  Ashur,  and  himself  as  the  offspring  of  Ashur  and 
Itcht.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  to  this  Uelit  the  title  of 
'  mother  of  great  gods,*  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  consort 
of  the  liahy Ionian  Del.  In  the  full  pantheon  as  enumerated  by 
him,  ISelit  occupies  a  place  immediately  behind  her  consort 
Ashur.  Ashurbanabal,  however,  goes  still  further,  and,  influ- 
cncrd  by  the  title  of  '  lielit'  as  applied  to  Ishtar,  makes  the 
Utter  the  consort  of  Ashur.  This  at  least  is  the  case  in  an 
inscription  from  the  temple  of  Iklit  at  Nineveh,'  known  as  E- 
ma%h-mash,  and  in  which  Ashurbanabal  alternately  addresses 
the  goddess  as  lielit  and  as  Ishtar,  while  elsewhere*  this  same 
Ikrht,  whose  seat  is  in  K-mash-mash,  is  termed  the  consort  of 
Ashur.  How  Ashurbanabal  or  his  scribes  came  to  this  con- 
fusing; idrntihcitiofi  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  In  part,  no 
doubt.  It  was  due  to  the  general  sense  of  'goddess,'  which 
Isht.ir  iK'gai)  to  ac<)uire  in  his  days.*  At  all  events,  Ashur- 
iMiiib-il's  tonception  marks  a  contrast  to  the  prcKcdure  of 
Shaltnanesrr  II.,  who  lorrectly  identifies  the  mother  of  the 
^reit  g(Kis  With  the  wife  of  ik*l.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
t •infusion  tti.it  t(Mik  place  in  Ashurbanabal's  days  is  fore- 
sha<li>we(i  by  the  title  of  '  lU*lit  niiti.' /.a.  *  mistress  of  the  land,* 
\t\  whith  Ashiirban.ib.il  .ipfK*ars  to  designate  vime  other  than 
Ishtar*  I^istly,  it  is  inteiestin^  lo  note  that  .Ashurbanabal 
m  o(;ni/(*s  by  the  side  r>f  Ik-lit  Ishtar,  the  wife  of  ,\shur,  the 
oldi-r   Itrlit.  the  viife  of  the  lk*l  f»t  Nippur,  to  whom,  in  assoiia- 

>  >*»  lirl..».  |»|t   7\%,  ?:: 
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tion  with  Anu  and   Bel,  he  attributes  his  victory  over  the 
Arabs.* 

Sarpanitum. 

The  consort  of  Marduk  is  only  incidentally  referred  to: 
once  by  Sargon,'  who  groups  Bel  with  Sarpanitum  and  Nabu 
and  Tashmitum,  at  the  head  of  the  gods  of  Babylonia ;  and 
similarly  by  Tiglathpileser  III.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  enumer- 
ating the  chief  gods  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 

Nabu. 

The  intimate  association  of  Nabu  with  Marduk  in  the  city  of 
Babylon  leads  as  a  natural  consequence  to  a  similar  associa- 
tion in  Assyria,  when  once  the  Marduk  cult  had  for  political 
reasons  become  established  in  the  north.  The  kings  invoke 
the  favor  of  Bel  (meaning  Marduk)  and  Nabu,  especially  when 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Babylonia,*  as  they  invoke  Ashur 
and  Ishtar.  Just  as  we  have  certain  kings  devoted  to  Nin-ib 
and  Shamash  by  the  side  of  Ashur,  so  there  are  others  whose 
special  favorite  is  Nabu.  In  the  days  of  Ramman-nirari  III. 
(812-783  B.C.)  the  Nabu  cult  reached  its  highest  point  of  popu- 
larity in  Assyria.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  king  speaks 
of  the  god,  one  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  attempted  to 
concentrate  the  whole  Assyrian  cult  upon  that  god  alone.  He 
erects  a  temple  to  the  god  at  Calah,  and  overwhelms  the  deity 
with  a  great  array  of  titles.  The  dedicatory  inscription  which 
the  king  places  on  a  statue  of  Nebo  closes  with  the  significant 
words,  '  O  Posterity !  trust  in  Nabu.  Trust  in  no  other  god.'  * 
Still  we  must  not  press  such  phrases  too  hard.  Ramman-nirari 
III.   had    no  intention  of  suppressing  Ashur  worship,  for  he 

*  Rassam  Cylinder,  coL  x.  1.  75. 

*  Prunkinschrifty  1.  143. 

s  Esarhaddon,  IR.  46,coLii.  L  48;  Rawlinson,  iii.  16,  col.  iii.  L  24. 

*  IR.  35,  no.  2, 1.  12. 
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mentions  the  god  elsewhere,  And  assigns  to  him  the  same  rank 
as  the  other  kings  do,  but  so  much  we  are  justified  in  conclud- 
ing, that  next  to  Ashur  and  Ishtar  he  feels  most  strongly 
attached  to  Nabu.  That  the  Babylonian  Nabu  is  meant,  is  clear 
from  such  designations  as  *  the  offspring  of  E-sagila,  the  favorite 
of  Bel/  *he  who  dwells  at  E-zida,*  which  appear  among  the 
epithets  bestowed  upon  the  god  ;  and  the  temple  in  Calah.  which 
one  of  the  last  kings  of  Assyria,  Ashuretililani,*  is  engaged  in 
improving,  bears  the  same  name  K-zida,  as  Nabu's  great  temple 
at  Borsippa.  We  haye  already  set  forth  the  reasons '  for  the 
popularity  of  the  Nabu  cult  in  Ass)Tia.  Suffice  it  to  recall  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  god  as  the  patron  of  wisdom  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  pantheon.  So  Ramman-nirari  III.  extols  Nabu 
as  the  protector  of  the  arts,  the  all-wise  who  guides  the  stylus  of 
the  scribe,  and  the  possessor  of  wisdom  in  general,  lie  is  not 
merely  the  originator  of  writing,  but  the  sourer  of  all  wisdom, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  sjK>ken  of  as  the  s<.i)  nf  I-.,i.  Attri- 
butes of  mere  brutal  force  arc  rarely  assi;;ncd  t«>  N'.ihu.  hut  as 
befits  a  god  of  wisdom,  mercy,  nol)ility.  and  inijcsiv  <  Mustiiute 
his  chief  attractions.  Hv  virtue  of  his  wisd  tin.  Sir*. mi  (.ills 
him  *  the  clear  seer  who  j;uu!cs  all  the  gods."  .in«l  \\\\v\\  the  last 
king  of  Assyria  Saracus,  as  the  (Week  writers  ( .illrti  hiin 
invokes  Nabu  as  the  *  leader  of  forces.'  he  .ipjx.us  to  h.we  in 
mind  the  heavenly  tro«)ps  r.ither  than  e.ul!il\  irnut  s  Such 
patrons  of  learning  as  .S.iri;on  and  .\shutl».in.il».\!  wttc  f»iinT.illy 
fond  of  parading  ihrir  ihv<)tn»n  to  Nahii  1  In  t-imu  r  si^'ruh 
cantlv  calls  him  the  'writer  <»f  evcrvlhini:.*  and  .is  lot  .\shiir 
binalial.  almost  r\ery  taMrt  in  the  ^real  httr  ir\  .  ."«••  M.-n  that 
he  made  at  Ninr\ch  <  lov*s  with  a  v>lrnin  in\«>i  u.  -ii  tt*  Natm 
and  his  conv»rl  lashnntum.  t«»  whom  he  «»ft«-T^  tli.iuks  f.ii  hav 
ing  opened  his  ears  to  rr«  fi\r  wisdom,  anti  \\\\  ►  p*  r'.ii.Ml<f|  tnin 

i  IK    •    -•■    :   11   ,  •/,• 
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to  make  the  vast  literary  treasures  of  the  past  accessible  to  his 
subjects. 

Tashmitum. 

The  consort  of  Nabu  was  permitted  to  share  the  honors  in 
the  temple  of  Nabu  at  Calah,  but  beyond  this  and  Ashurban- 
abal^s  constant  association  of  Tashmitum  with  Nabu  in  the 
subscript  to  his  tablets,  she  appears  only  when  the  kings  of 
Assyria  coming  to  Babylonia  as  they  were  wont  to  do/  in  order 
to  perform  sacrifices,  enumerate  the  chief  gods  of  the  Babylo- 
nian pantheon. 

£a. 

£a  takes  his  place  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon  in  the  double 
capacity  of  god  of  wisdom  and  as  a  memb«r  of  the  old  triad. 
Ashurnasirbal  makes  mention  of  a  sanctuary  erected  to  the 
honor  of  Ea  in  Ashur.  A  recollection  of  the  role  that  Ela  plays 
in  Babylonian  mythology  survives  in  the  titles  of  '  creator  *  and 
'  king  of  the  ocean,'  which  Shalmaneser  gives  him,'  and  of  the 
'  one  who  opens  the  fountains '  as  Ashurbanabal  declares.^ 
He  is  also,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  one  who  determines  the  fates 
of  mankind.  As  the  one  who  has  a  care  for  the  arts,  he  is  the 
wise  god,  just  as  Nabu,  and  under  various  titles,  as  Nu-gim- 
mud,^  Nin-igi-azag,  and  Igi-dug-gu,*  all  emphasizing  his  skill, 
he  is  the  artificer  who  aids  the  kings  in  their  building  opera- 
tions. The  similarity  of  the  roles  of  Nabu  and  Ea,  as  gods  of 
wisdom  and  the  arts,  might  easily  have  led   to  a  confusion. 

1  B^^  Tiglathpileser  III.,  Nimrud  inscription  (Layard,  pi.  17, 1.  12). 

s  Obelisk,  1.  5. 

s  Rassam  Cylinder,  col.  i.  1-  45. 

*  Delitzsch  {Das  Babylonische  Weltschdpfungstpos,  p.  99)  questions  whether  Nu- 
gim-mud  (or  Nu-dim-mud)  was  originally  a  designation  of  Fa.  Nu-dnn-inud  being 
an  epithet  might,  of  course,  be  applied  to  other  gods,  but  there  can  be  no  duubt  that 
it  was  used  to  designate  more  particularly  Ea  as  the  artiHccr.     Sec  my  remarks, 

PP-  138,  ^n  seq. 

*  Meissner-Rost,  Bauinscri/ten  Sanherib's,  p.  105. 
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Fortunately,  the  grandiloquent  and  all-embracing  titles  accorded 
to  the  former  did  not  alter  his  character  as  essentially  the  god 
who  presides  over  the  art  of  writing,  while  Ea  retains  the  con- 
trol over  the  architectural  achievements,  — the  great  colossi,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  guarded  the  approach  of  palaces,  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  second,  and  the  temples  and  palacea 
in  general  as  his  third  function. 

Damkina. 

Of  the  consort  of  Ea,  it  is  sufficient  to  no^e  that  she  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  the  historical  texts  of  the  Assyrian 
period.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  she  appears  under  the 
rather  strange  title  of  *  Belit  ilini,'  i>.,  the  mistress  of  the  gods.* 
This  '  mistress '  cannot  be,  as  might  at  first  blush  appear, 
Ishtar  or  the  old  l)elit,  for  elsewhere*  Ishtar,  Belit,  and  Belit 
ilAni  occur  side  by  side.  Sargon  declares  that  he  owes  his 
wisdom  to  Ea  and  Belit  ilini.  In  naming  the  gates  of  hb 
p.ilacc,  he  again  associates  Ea  with  *  the  mistress  of  the  gods,' 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  epithet  is  used  of  Ea's  consort. 

Nin-<;ai.. 

A  sanctuary  to  \\\v  old  liahylonian  goddess  Nin-gal  is  included 
by  .SAr;;on  .imon^  the  holy  etlifices  crecte<l  by  him  in  his  official 
residence' 

DiRRAKRA. 

\Vr  have  |M»intc-<i  out  in  a  previous  chapter  how  faint  the 
dtviflin^  linr  s<»mrtitnrs  Inn'omrs  l>rtwrrn  ^in\s  and  spirits. 
Ani«#n;:  th»-  minor  (lriti«*s.  r.inkinj;  h.if<lly  aUive  demons,  is  the 

•  (  ,'nVf  I  4'  ••i'^'Cr  A{*M.  il't  «%  \tn  nwn  jn  n  i  lj|il«  irf  thr  hravmlv  rtwa* 
I'  i*«-  |ur»lw;  |..««.t(v  H<-«M-vTf  A\  l,«'*n  (.Wrf «!•//■//.  |*  ;M  |wi«t«  «mI. /Mf/ ctf «« 
i«  «a«nt 

'  <    fl.'.Wt 
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plague-god,  whose  name  may  provisioQally  be  read  Dibbana.* 
Tlte  god  plays  a  r&le  in  some  of  the  ancient  legends  of  Baby- 
lonia. .  Remains  have  been  found  of  a  kind  of  epic  io  which 
Dibbarra  is  the  chief  personage.'  In  the  historical  texts  he 
is  once  incidentally  mentioned  by  Ashurbanabal,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  campaign  against  Babylonia*  describes  how  die 
corpses  of  those  killed  by  Dibbarra,  i>.,  through  hunger  and 
want,  filled  the  streets  of  the  cities;  Evidently  Dibbarra  here  is 
a  mere  personification  of  the  dreadful  demon  of  want  that  so 
often  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  military  destruction.  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  What  at  one  time  he  was  regarded  as  a  real 
deity,  and  not  merely  a  spirit  or  demon.  Dibbarra  is  identified 
in  the  theological  system  of  Babylonia  with  Nergal. 

Damku,  Sharru-ilit,  and  Sha-nit(?)-ka. 
In  an  interesting  passage  recounting  the  restoration  of  the 
city  Magganubba,  Sargon '  says  that  he  prayed  to  Damku,  i.e., 
'  grace,'  Sharru-Uu,  »>., '  kjng-god,'  and  Sha-nit(?)-ka.  The  two 
former  he  calls  the  judges  of  mankind.  That  Damku  and 
Sharru-ilu  are  titles  and  not  names  is  evident  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
gods  are  meant.'  Perhaps  that  these  are  the  translations  of 
names  of  the  old  deities  of  Magganubba.  We  have  at  least  one 
other  example  of  a  foreign  deity  introduced  into  the  Assyrian 
pantheon.  At  Dur-ilu,  a  town  lying  near  the  Elamitic  frontier, 
there  flourished  the  cult  of  Ka-di,"  evidently  a  god  imported 
into  the  Assyrian  pantheon  from  Elam  or  some  other  eastern 
district.     Sargon's  scribes  are  fond  of  translating  foreign  names 

I  Jeiuen,  Kosmatngu,  p.  445,  readi  the  name  Giro.     S«e  pp.  517-18. 
'  See  the  author's  work  on  A  Fragment  Bf  Iht  Dibbarra  Efic.     (Ginn  &  Co^ 
Boston,  1S91). 

*  Basiam  Cylinder,  col.  \i.  II.  79  sif.  *  Cylinder,  II.  4^-53. 

'  DeliliMh'i  supposition  {see  Lyon,  Sarganllxte,  p.  71)  that  Sharru-ilu  is  Itdubai 

«  Bat,L  Clironick,  col.  iii.  I.  44. 
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and  words,  and  they  may  have  done  so  in  this  case,  and  thus 
added  two  new  deities  to  the  glorious  pantheon  protecting  their 
royal  chief.  As  for  Shanit(?)-ka,'  were  it  not  that  she  is 
called  the  mistress  of  Nineveh,  one  would  also  put  her  down  as 
a  foreign  goddess.  In  view  of  this,  however,  it  may  be  that 
Sha-nit(?)-ka  is  an  ideographic  designation  of  Ishtar. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  a  word  needs  to  be  said  regarding 
the  relation  l>ctwcen  the  active  Assyrian  pantheon  and  the 
long  lists  of  deities  prepared  by  the  schoolmen  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  these  lists.* 
l*hcy  vary  m  character.  Some  of  them  furnish  an  index  of  the 
various  names  under  which  a  god  was  known,'  or  the  titles 
assigned  to  him.  These  names  and  titles  are  frequently  indi- 
cations that  some  great  god  has  absorbed  the  attributes  of 
smaller  ones,  whose  independence  was  in  this  way  destroyed. 
Other  lists*  are  simple  enumerations  of  local  deities,  and  when 
to  these  names  some  indications  are  added,  as  to  the  locality 
to  whu  h  the  ^cmIs  l>clong.*  their  imfwrtance  is  correspondingly 
itx  rejLNcd.  rhcrr  can  Ir*  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  lists 
wrrc  prrp.ired  cm  iht*  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  these  gods  in 
texts,  .iiui  It  srrnis  most  plausible  to  cone  lude  that  the  texts  in 
c|ucsiion  %iire-  ot  .i  rrli^ioiis  ch.iracter.  References  to  local 
culls  .irt-  nuriuriMjN  \\\  the  mtantations  which  form  a  consider- 
able* pro|>«>rtioii  «»t  (he  ri*li;;iniis  literature,  while  in  hymns  and 
prayers.  ^i»»ls  .ar  often  referre<l  to  by  their  titles  instead  of  their 
names  In  some  i<  s|km  ts.  however,  these  lists  of  ^<k1s  are  still 
obs<  ure  It  Is  i.firn  <iiffi<  ult  to  delerinine  %ihelher  we  are  deal- 
ing with  ;:<kIs  oi  s|»ifiis.  .ind  the  c»ri;;in  and  meaning;  of  many 
«4   the   ii.iriH  s   a\\k\   <  pitlx  ts  assigned   to  gods  are  similarly  in* 

•  ^  :;»  •  •  •   I    I      IIH    '.      no    J    titlr\  <•!   N*»iM 

•  /         ! ; » 

•/  n;»  •    ,    •■■    *»«'<»».n»|»  •!    Ml    *4f  i"«i^  trm|»lr-»  i4    \%%|rtlJI   Uxi    iWi 
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volved  in  doubt.  Use  has  been  made  of  these  lists  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  gods  included  in  this  survey  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  pantheon,  but  it  would  be  manifestly 
precarious  to  make  additions  to  this  pantheon  on  the  basis  of 
the  lists  alone.  Despite  the  tendency  towards  centralization 
of  divine  power  in  a  limited  number  of  gods,  local  cults,  no 
doubt,  continued  to  enjoy  some  importance  in  Assyria  as  well 
as  Babylonia ;  but,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  either  the  number  or  the  char- 
acter of  these  local  cults.  While,  therefore,  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia. and  Assyria  would  include 
alt  the  minor  local  cults,  we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  these 
local  cults  furnish  few,  if  any,  additions  to  the  concepts  con- 
nected with  these  gods  which  we  have  discussed.  I  have 
therefore  contented  myself  with  some  illustrations,  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  under  which  the  pantheon  has  been  surveyed, 
of  some  of  the  minor  deities  chosen,  such  as  actually  occur  in 
historical,  commercial,  or  religious  texts.  For  the  Assyrian 
pantheon,  we  may  place  Nin-gal  and  most  of  the  consorts  of 
the  gods  among  the  minor  gods,  and  also  such  deities  as 
Ka-di,  Khani,  Gnga,  Dibbarra,  Sherua,  and  Azag-sir,  who  are 
merely  incidentally  referred  to.'  These  illustrations  suffice 
for  placing  clearly  before  us  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  the 
pantheon  between  gods  whose  worship  was  actively  carried 
on,  and  those  who  occupy  more  of  a  theoretical  position  in 
the  system  perfected  by  the  schoolmen,  standing  under  the 
political  and  social  influences  of  their  days.  With  this  dis- 
tinction clearly  impressed  upon  us,  we  will  be  prepared  for 
such  modifications  of  our  views  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
pantheon  as  furilicr  researches  and  discoveries  may  render 
necessary. 

1  See  pp.  1S9. 13S. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THB  TRIAD  AVD  THB  GOMBIHSD   IHVOCATIOH  OP   DBITIB8. 

The  Assyrian  kings,  in  imiution  of  the  example  set  by  their 
Babylonian  predecessors,  are  fond  of  introducing  into  their 
inscriptions,  a  series  of  gods  under  whose  protection  they  place 
themselves.  They  do  not  do  this  as  the  earlier  Babylonian 
rulers  did,  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  by  add- 
ing to  their  pantheon  the  deities  of  towns  or  districts  vanquished 
by  them.  The  day  of  independent  states  being  over,  the  impor- 
tance of  merely  local  deities  had  ceased.  The  theological 
system  evolved  in  Babylonia  in  combination  with  the  popular 
instinct  had  led  to  a  selection  out  of  the  mass  of  deities  of  a 
limited  number,  each  with  tolerably  definite  attributes,  and  who 
together  embraced  all  the  forces  under  whose  power  mankind 
stood.  C>f  these  deities  again,  as  we  have  seen,  some  .icquired 
greater  favor  in  Assyria  than  others,  but  for  all  that,  the  kings 
especially  of  the  later  period  of  Assyrian  history  were  fond  of 
inclufiing  in  an  enumeration  of  the  pantheon,  evrn  lUnsv  who 
had  no  s(>ecial  significance.  Policy  and  the  mcaninjjiess  imi- 
tation (A  earlier  examples  played  an  equal  part  in  thus  giving 
to  the  lists  an  aspect  of  formality  that  deprives  them  of  the 
impression  that  they  might  otherwise  make. 

The  rombinrd  invocations  are  found  usually  at  the  In^ginning 
and  at  the  en<l  of  the  inscriptions  at  the  beginnm;;  for  tnvok- 
inj;  the  aicl  of  the  gcnls,  at  the  close  for  mv«>kinj»  their  curses 
upon  those  wh*)  would  attempt  to  destroy  the  ambitious  monu- 
m*»nts  \rt  up  by  the  kings.  (Mten,  however,  thr  n.irrative  is 
interruptrfl  fr»r  the  purpose  of  making  arknowliM|;^mrnt  to  a 
largrr  «»r  \millrr  srnes  r>f  gcK^s  for  victory,  grantid  «»r  ho|>rd  f<ir 
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In  these  combined  references  a  separate  place  belongs  to  the 
triad,  Anu,  Bel,  and  £^  While  not  occupying  the  prominent 
position  they  have  in  Babylonian  inscriptions,  still  the  kings 
often  mention  Anu,  Bel,  and  £la  separately,  or  Anu  and  Be! 
aloncr  ascribing  victory  to  them,  putting  them  down  as  the 
originators  of  the  calendar  system,  and  declaring  themselves  to 
have  been  nominated  by  them  to  rule  over  Assyria.  Sargon, 
with  his  antiquarian  zeal,  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  to 
reinstate  the  triad  as  a  special  group  in  the  pantheon.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  they  take  their  place  with  other  gods.  So  Ram- 
man-nirari  I.  invokes  the  curse  of  Ashur,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  and  Ish- 
tar^  together  with  the  Igigi  and  Anunnaki ;  but,  what  is  more 
important,  already  at  an  early  period  the  triad  disappears  alto- 
gether from  the  pantheon,  except  for  the  artificial  attempts  of 
Siargon  to  revive  interest  in  them.  In  both  the  longer  and 
shorter  lists  of  gods  enumerated  by  the  kings  from  the  time  of 
Tiglathpileser,  the  triad  is  conspicuous  for  its  absence. 

As  for  the  other  gods,  it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  caprice 
which  ones  happen  to  be  invoked,  though  just  as  frequently  we 
see  the  motive  for  selecting  certain  ones  of  the  pantheon.  Thus, 
when  proceeding  to  Babylonia  for  war  or  sacrifices,  the  gods 
of  Babylonia  are  invoked,  either  Marduk  and  Nabu  alone, 
as  the  chief  gods,  or  Bel  (/>.,  Marduk),  Sarpanitum,  Nabu, 
Tashmitum,  Nani,  Nergal,  with  Ashur,  or  Ashur  and  Marduk, 
or  Marduk  and  Nabu  in  combination  with  Ashur.  At  other 
times  it  depends  upon  the  gods  to  whom  certain  kings  may 
be  especially  attached,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  special 
dealings  in  their  inscriptions.  Thus  Tiglathpileser  I.,  when 
speaking  of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Ramman,  contents  himself 
with  invoking  these  two  gods  alone  at  the  close  of  his  great 
inscription.  Elsewhere,  when  referring  to  the  special  gods  of 
his  city,  he  combines  Anu  and  Ramman  with  Ishtar  ;  but 
again,  for  no  special  reason,  his  prayer  is  addressed  to  Ashur, 
Shamash,  and  Ramman.     The  pantheon  of  Ramman-nirari  I. 
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consists  cither  of  the  longer  one  above  enumerated,  or  of  Anu, 
Ashur,  Shamash,  Ramman,  and  Ishtar.  As  we  proceed  down 
the  centuries,  the  formal  lists  at  the  beginning  of  inscriptions 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  larger.  AshurnasirbaPs  pantheon  con. 
si&ts  of  Ikl  and  Nin-ib,  Anu  and  Dagan,  Sin,  Anu,  Ramman, 
and,  of  course,  Ashur,  though  on  special  occasions,  as  when 
speaking  of  his  achievements  in  the  chase,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  mention  of  Nin-ib  and  Nergal.  He  loves,  too,  to  vary 
the  style  of  his  inscriptions  by  naming  various  groups  of  deities 
in  pairs:  now  Ashur  and  Shamash,  again  Ashur  and  Nin-ib,  or 
Ashur  and  IWl ;  then  Shamash  and  Ramman,  or  a  group  of 
three  deities,  Ashur,  Shamash,  and  Ramman,  or  Sin,  Anu,  and 
Ramman.  His  successors  imitate  thb  example,  though  each 
one  chooses  his  own  combinations.  Shalmaneser  n.*s  pan- 
thecm  embraces  Ashur,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  Sin,  Shamash,  Nin>ib, 
Nergal,  Nusku,  Relit,  and  Ishtar  —  eleven  in  all.  SargoD*s 
practice  varies.  The  best  list  is  furnished  by  his  account  of 
the  ei^ht  ^.ites  of  his  palace  and  of  two  walls,  which  he  names 
after  the  ^'^><\s  in  the  following  order :  ' 

Shamxsh.  who  f^rants  victory.  >  As   the    names    for   the 

Kimmjri,  who  t>rtn^s  ftu|)rrabundancr.  (  eastern  f^atrs. 

Ilrl.  who  \x\s  foundations.  }  .,       . 

,.  ,         ,      .  ,       ,.        .•  ror  the  northern  fates. 

\\r\\\,  who  hrinjjs  frrtihty     \  ** 

Anu.  who  lilrsvrN  handiwork.  ^  For    the    wevtem 

» 

Nhtjr.  who  (4UM-S  the  inhabitants  to  flourish   \  R^tcs 

la.  whit  unlinks  fountains  ) 

,.,,.,.  .        «  :  For  the  southrrn  eates. 

I.rht  il.ini.'  who  inrreasrs  the  offsprinj;    \ 

Ashur.  who  |><>rtni!«  the  kinf;  t<»  ^row  (»hl.  am)  prolrt  ts  the  tr(M>|)S 

y  ttf  thr  iririrr   wall 

Nin  i(».  whii  Uw  thr  foundations  of  the  f  itv         K(»f  the  «»utcr  wall 

Ilir  order   here  is  dictated  by  the  tiirections  of  the  i:ates 
KUrwfirrr    he    vets    up   the    Rroup    F-i.    Sin.    Shamash,    Nabu, 

k  iniriMn.    \io  i)>.    M}t\    ttieit    (onsiirts 


^-  ■     ...... 
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Sennacherib's  fuller  group  consists  of  Ashur,  Sin,  Shamash, 
Bel  (/>.,  Marduk),  Nabu,  Nergal,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  Ishtar 
of  Arbela  —  only  eight  But  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  building 
inscriptions  ^  he  invokes  some  twenty  deities,  adding  to  these 
eight,  Nusku,  Khani,  Gaga,  Sherua,  Nin-gal,  a  god  Azag-sir, 
and  Nin-ib  under  three  different  forms;  but  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  these  are  added  to  give  effect  and  solemnity. 
They  do  not  form  part  of  the  active  pantheon.  His  successor, 
Esarhaddon,  sets  up  various  groups.  At  one  time  he  enumer- 
ates Ashur,  Sin,  Shamash,  Nabu,  Marduk,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh, 
Ishtar  of  Arbela ;  at  another  he  prefers  different  combinations 
of  these  gods.  Ashurbanabal  is  more  consistent  than  most  of 
the  Assyrian  rulers,  and  furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  best 
list.  While  he,  too,  frequently  mentions  only  a  few  deities, 
grouping  three  or  four  together,  his  longer  series  consists,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions,  invariably  of  the  following,  and 
who  always  occur  in  the  same  order:  Ashur,  Belit,  Sin,  Sham- 
ash,  Ramman,  Bel  (/>.,  Marduk),  Nabu,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh, 
the  queen  of  Kidmuru,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  Nin-ib,  Nergal,  and 
Nusku  —  thirteen  in  all.  Of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
some  were  actively  worshipped  at  all  times  in  Assyria;  as  for 
the  others,  the  popularity  of  their  cult  varied  from  age  to  age, 
now  being  actively  carried  on  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  erection  or  improvement  of  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  again  falling  into  comparative  insignificance ;  but  formally, 
at  least,  all  these  gods  were  regarded  at  all  times  as  forming 
part  of  the  pantheon  of  the  '  great  gods.'  The  testimony  of 
Ashurbanabal  thus  becomes  valuable  as  a  proof  that  to  the 
latest  days  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  attachment  to  these 
gods  was  still  strong  enough  to  merit  the  formal  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  king  to  them  on  all  occasions,  and  that  through 
their  combined  aid  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  past  and 
present  were  attained. 

*  Meissner-Rost,  Dauinsthriftcu  Sanhcrib'^s^  p.  99. 
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When  upon  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  606  n.c, 
Babylonia  regained  her  full  measure  of  independence,  Mnrduk 
once  more  obtained  undisputed  sway  at  the  head  of  the  pan- 
theon. True,  so  far  as  Babylonia  was  concerned,  Mnrduk  was 
a]wa3rs  the  acknowledged  head,  but  during  the  |K*riod  that 
Assjrna  held  Babylonia  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  form  of  subjec- 
tion it  was  inevitable  that  Ashur  should  lower  the  presti;;e  of 
Marduk.  When  the  kings  of  Assyria  paid  their  respects  to 
Marduk,  it  was  always  as  second  in  rank  to  Ashur ,  and.  what  is 
more,  they  claimed  Marduk  and  the  other  gods  of  lUl^yloni.-i  as 
their  own,  and  as  upholders  of  their  own  soverfi^nty.  When 
the  kings  feel  impelled  to  invade  the  southern  tlisitirls.  they 
not  only  claim  to  l)e  under  the  protection  of  thr  ll.iliyloninn 
go<ls,  but  they  carry  these  gods  with  them  ifitn  thr  I.intl  to  lie 
invaded.  '  Ikrl  and  the  gods  of  Akkad  le.ive  Assyni  .nul  i;o  to 
lUbylonia  '  is  the  official  term  in  which  a  c.impu^^n  r.'.iinsi 
liabylonia  is  described*  In  the  eyes  of  the  ll.»l)Nl«»tiMns  sti<  h  .1 
haughty  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  AssNii.ins  fimsi  h.ue  Ikmii 
regarded  as  humiliating  to  Mardtik.  Nalni,  nnd  ilu  ir  .iss«»< mrs 

The  state  of  aff.iirs  (  hangeil  when  NcIh>|v»1  iss  u  it  ilir  «*n<l 
of  the  seventh  century  once  more  claimrd  in(lrpin<UTiT  rontnil 
over  liabylonia.  Marduk  triumphs  over  Xshur  Iff  I^on(€• 
morr  the  great  go<l.  lord  of  pods,  sijprcnir  kuii:  «»f  ihr  li:i'4i. 
the  father  of  the  Anunn.iki  —  all  titles  th.it  the  XssvrMns  wtrt- 
fond  of  heaping  upon  Ashur       (hw  fr»U  \\iv  au\u  \\  *»f    N'i-Im. 
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polassar  to  emphasize  the  new  order  of  things  by  attributing 
once  more  to  Marduk  what  was  formerly  claimed  for  Ashur. 
The  successor  of  Nebopolassar,  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
tinues the  policy  of  his  father.  He  neglects  no  opportunity  for 
exalting  Marduk  as  the  king,  the  creator,  the  leader  of  the  gods, 
the  lord  of  everything,  the  merciful  one,  the  light  of  the  gods,  the 
all-wise.  Nabu  shares  the  honors  with  Marduk.  Nebopolassar, 
indeed,  accords  to  Nabu  an  equal  share,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
at  times  to  place  the  name  Nabu  before  that  of  Marduk.'  He 
does  not  speak  of  Nabu  as  the  son  of  Marduk,  and  seems  to  be 
at  particular  pains  to  emphasize  the  equality  of  Nabu  with 
Marduk.  In  this  respect  Nebopolassar  presents  a  contrast  to 
Hammurabi,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  made  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  Nabu  cult.'  Nebopolassar,  however,  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  make  Nabu  supersede  Marduk. 
He'  contents  himself  with  manifesting  his  partiality  for  the 
former,  and  it  is  probably  no  accident  that  both  his  official 
name  and  that  of  his  son  contain  the  god  Nabu  as  one  of 
their  elements,  and  not  Marduk.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  popularity  of  the  Nabu  cult  is  a  trace  of  Assyrian 
influence.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Nebopolassar's  inten- 
tion in  exalting  Nabu  at  the  cost  of  Marduk,  Nebuchadnezzar 
restores  the  old  relationship  between  the  two.  For  him  Nabu 
is  again  merely  the  son  of  Marduk,  and  he  honors  Nabu  in  this 
capacity.  Like  the  Assyrian  Nabu,  the  god  places  the  sceptre 
in  the  king's  hands,  but  he  is,  after  all,  only  the  supreme 
messenger  of  Marduk.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  a  more  serious  attempt,  it  would  appear,  was  made 
to  displace  Marduk.  Nabonnedos  formed  the  design  of  replac- 
ing both  Marduk  and  Nabu  by  the  cult  of  Shamash.  He  incurs 
the  ill-will  of  the  priests  by  paying  much  more  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  the  various  Shamash  temples  in  Babylonia  than 

1  Zeiischrift  fur  Assyriologie^  ii.  72,  col.  i.  11.  2,  3. 

2  See  above,  p.  127. 
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would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  devotion  to  Marduk.  Cyrus, 
therefore,  in  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  sets  up  the  claim  of 
being  the  savior  of  Marduk's  honor.' 

The  Neo-Babylonian  period  may  properly  be  designated  as 
a  religious  age.  The  rulers,  anxious  to  manifest  their  gratitude 
to  the  gods,  and  prompted  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to 
emulate  the  glorious  architectural  achievements  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the  improvement 
of  the  great  temples  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  restora- 
tion or  enlargement  of  those  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Nebopolassar  sets  the  example  in  this  respect,  which  is  consid- 
erably improved  upon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Over  forty  temples 
and  shrines  are  mentioned  in  the  latter's  inscriptions  as  having 
lieen  improved,  enlarged*  or  restored  by  him  ;  and  the  last  king 
of  liabylonia,  N.-il>onnedos,  endeavors  to  continue  this  royal 
IKilicy  of  temple-building.  In  this  respect  the  Neo-Babylonian 
ruler?!  present  a  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  rulers,  who  were 
mu(  h  mori*  roncrrncd  in  rearing  grand  edifices  for  themselves. 
Whilf  the  k<hIs  were  not  neglected  in  Assyria,  one  heirs  much 
morr  of  the  ma^^nihccnt  palaces  erected  by  the  kmgs  than  of 
temples  and  shrines.  In  fact,  as  comp.ired  with  Babylonia, 
Ass\ria  H.is  |Kw>r  in  the  numln^r  of  her  temples.  The  chief 
sjnctii.iries  to  which  the  NtM>  lUbylonian  kin;;s  devoted  them- 
vives  were,  in  the  first  inst.ince,  Ks.i;iil.i  of  lUbylon  and 
h  /ida  <if  lUirsipp.1.  Nel><))>olass.ir  and  his  successors  are 
f«»iMi  ol  ;:i\inj;  themselves  the  title  of  '  lK*autifier  of  K  S.ijjila 
ind  K /id.i.*  In  these  ^re.%t  temples  s.ic  red  to  .M.%rduk  and 
SrU*.  there  were  shrines  to  S.ir)>;initiini,  r.ishmituin.  Niisku, 
jnd  F-i.  whuh  also  enij.ij»etl  the  energies  of  the  rulers. 

\ftrr  li.ih)l(in  (.line  the  old  s.-inctu.ines  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gious <efiter>  «»(  tin-  vaith.  —  the  temples  to  Sh.im.ish  .iitd  his 
(r.nvfft  .It  >ipp.ir  and  L.irsa.  the  temples  to  Sin  at  t'r  and  liar- 

•  >vw  a  iM»nt   iMt^f   It    Ifrlr.  r>n      <  v(u«  aiwl  tlir  lUli^  lumaa   Krbgu««,"  to  lilt 
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ran,  to  the  old  Ishtar  or  Anunit  at  Agade,  to  Nan&  in  Erech. 
Thirdly,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  to  which  the 
kings,  especially  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  deeply  attached,  were 
enriched  with  many  sanctuaries  more  or  less  imposing,  sacred 
to  a  variety  of  deities.  So  Shamash,  Sin,  Nin-makh,  —  i.^.,  the 
great  lady,  or  Ishtar,  —  Nin-khar-shag,  Gula,  also  appearing  as 
Nin-Karrak,^  have  their  temples  in  Babylon,  while  Ramman 
has  one  in  Borsippa,  and  Gula  no  less  than  three  sanctuaries 
—  perhaps  only  small  chapels  —  in  Borsippa.  Fourthly,  there 
are  sanctuaries  of  minor  importance  in  other  quarters  of  Baby- 
lonia. Among  these  we  find  mention  of  the  improvement  of 
sanctuaries  to  the  local  deity  of  Marad,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
simply  calls  Lugal-Marad  a,  i>.,  king  of  Marad,  to  Bel-sarbi,  or 
Shar-sarbi,  in  Baz,  —  perhaps  a  title  of  Nergal,  —  to  Nin-ib  in 
Dilbat,  to  Ramman  in  Kumari(?). 

Most  of  these  sanctuaries  are  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  a  circumstance  which,  in  connection  with 
the  many  other  gods  whom  he  invokes  on  various  occasions, 
points  to  a  great  revival  of  ancient  cults  in  his  days.  Some  of 
these  cults  had  never  reached  any  degree  of  importance  prior 
to  his  time.  Hence  it  happens  that  we  come  across  deities  in 
his  inscriptions  of  whom  no  mention  is  found  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  such  gods  were  purely  local  deities,  some  of  them, 
if  not  many,  being  at  the  same  time  personifications  of  the  pow- 
ers or  phenomena  of  nature,  while  others  may  be  familiar  gods, 
masquerading  under  strange  attributes.  Unfortunately  most  of 
these  gods  are  written  in  ideographic  fashion,  so  that  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  reading  of  their  names.  Among  these  are 
Nin-lil-anna,  a  goddess  called  by  Nebuchadnezzar  '  the  lady 
who  loves  me,"  and   Tur-lil-en,^  a  god  who  is  described    as 

1  For  the  identity  of  Nin-Karrak  and  Gula,  see  the  '  Shurpu '  Incantation  Series, 
iv.  1.86  (ed.  Zimmern),  where  the  former  is  called  the  '  great  physician,'  — the  epithet 
peculiar  to  Gula.  *  East  India  House  Inscription,  col.  iv,  1.  44. 

8  VR.  34,col.  ii.  1.  26,  or  simply  Tur-lil  (East  India  House  Inscription,  coLiv.  I.  49, 
not  Tur-e,  as  VVinckler,  Keils  Bibl.  3,  2,  18,  reads). 
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*  breaking  the  weapons  of  enemies.'  As  for  Bel-sarbi,  or  Shar- 
sarbi,  the  god  of  Baz/  they  appear  to  be  titles  rather  than 
names.  Dibbarra,  Nergal  and  his  consort  Laz,  and  Zamama 
are  also  included  in  the  pantheon  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  regard  to  none  of  these  deities  do  we  find  any  conceptions 
different  from  those  developed  in  the  period  of  Hammurabi, 
any  more  than  in  the  conceptions  of  those  gods  who  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  pantheon.  Shamash  is  the  judge. 
Sin  is  the  wise  one,  Ramman  the  thunderer,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  list  It  was  not  a  period  favorable  to  the  production  of 
new  religious  thought,  but  only  to  the  more  or  less  artificial 
revival  of  old  cults. 

With  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  in  539  B.C.,  we 
reach  the  close  of  tht-  jx.*iiod  to  be  embraced  in  a  history  of  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  religion.  True,  the  Marduk  and  Nabu 
cults  were  upheld  by  the  IVrsian  rulers,  and  the  policy  of  the 
latter  in  not  (listurhiii^  th«*  rili;;ious  status  was  continued  by 
the  (ireeks  when  th«\  \\\  uww  su<  i  tMMlrd  the  Persians  in  their 
control  of  Babyloni.i.  but  the-  prt-st-rH  r  of  stt.m^e  1  ivili/ations 
with  totally  tlifTerrnt  nil 'pmis  ti.iius  o(  tli<tu;'lu  was  Iniund  to 
affect  the  (hara(t<'r  of  tli«  oUI  faith,  aiul  in  tinu*  to  threaten  its 
cxistrnce.  .\l  .ill  «-\<i)!  .it  n  isrs  ii»  li.i\f  .inv  iiitrrest  for  u%. 
There  are  no  furth«'r  luu  ^  «.(  <liArl««|uiH  iit  upon  wlm  h  it  enters. 
The  j>cruK|  of  (I<m.i\.  of  s'..;%  |,;jt  mii«-  «i«<.i\,  h.is  sri  in.  The 
cuneiform  wrilmi;  (ontm  ■<  ^  to  l»r  us«m1  till  .ilniosl  the  bejjin- 
nin;;  of  our  era,  .iinl  ^o  \\\v  riIi;.iou»  cults  clf.iw  out  their 
eiistenre  to  a  !at<-  iwij.mI  »#ut  .is  \\\v  \witiu;^  .iiul  the  nvili/a- 
tion  >ieKl  lK'f(»fe  xww  f-.r.  «  s  th.it  «ritif' l\  iltt  r  the  charatter 
of    Orirut.il    «  ulturr.   •>■»    .il>>    tlir    nli::i'.ti     .ifirr    sinking    ever 
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lower  into  the  bogs  of  superstition,  disappears,  much  as  the 
canals  and  little  streams  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  through 
the  neglect  which  settled  over  the  country,  become  lost  in  the 
death-breeding  swamps  and  marshes. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  RXU0I0U8  UTBRATURB  OP  BABTLOHIA. 

The  pantheon  of  a  religion  presents  us  with  the  extemml 
phases  of  the  religion  in  question.  In  order  to  penetrate 
further  towards  the  core  of  the  religion,  and  to  see  it  at  its 
best,  the  religious  thought  as  manifested  in  the  national  litera- 
ture constitutes  our  most  valuable  guide.  The  beginnings  of 
Babylonian  literature  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.  We  have 
^ccn  that  we  are  justified  in  passing  beyond  the  period  of 
Hammurabi'  for  these  beginnings,  but  exactly  when  and  pre- 
cisely how  the  literary  spirit  first  manifested  itself  in  Babylonia 
will  probably  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  always,  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  great  political  and  religious  centers  of 
Babylonia,  such  as  Ur,  Sippar,  Agade,  Eridu,  Nippur,  Unik, 
{Krhdips  also  l^gaskh,  and  later  on  Babylon,  formed  the  foci  of 
literary  activity,  as  they  were  the  starting-points  of  commercial 
enter pri!K*.  rhis  intimate  connection  of  religion  with  literature 
left  Its  impress  upon  all  branches  into  which  the  Babylonian 
litrrAture  was  m  the  course  of  time  differentiated.  In  a  certain 
sense  all  the  literature  of  Babylonia  is  religious.  Even  the 
le^al  formulas,  as  emlxxlied  in  the  so<alled  contract  tablets, 
have  a  religious  tm^e.  The  priests  being  the  scribes,  a  con- 
trait  of  any  kind  Inrtween  two  or  more  parties  was  a  religious 
«iiiiipait  1  he  oath  which  accompanied  the  compact  involved 
jku  mvot  aiion  of  the  gcnis.  The  decrcre  of  the  judges  in  a  dis- 
puted su4t  was  confirmed  by  an  ap|>eal  to  the  gods.  The  terms 
in  whi(  h  the  parties  iMnind  themselves  consisted  largely  of 
rrii^i'ais  phrases,  aiui  finally  the  dating  of  the  tablet  often  con- 
tain', d  a  referctuf   to  some  reli(;ious  festival  or  to  some  event 
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of  religious  import  —  such  as  the  building  of  a  sanctuary. 
Science,  so  far  as  it  existed  in  Babylonia,  never  loosened  the 
leading-strings  that  bound  it  to  the  prevailing  religious  thought. 
The  observation  of  the  stars  was  carried  on  under  the  belief  of 
the  supposed  influence  exerted  by  the  hea^fil)^  bodies  uponr* 
the  fate  of  man;  and  surprising  as  we  find  the  development  of 
astronomical  calculations  and  forecasts  to  be,  mathematics  does 
not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  astrology.  Medicine  was  like- 
wise the  concern  of  the  priests.  Disease  was  a  divine  infliction 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  direct  presence  in  the  body,  or  to 
the  hidden  influence,  of  some  pernicious  spirit.  The  cure  was 
effected  by  the  exorcising  of  the  troublesome  spirit  through 
prescribed  formulas  of  supposed  power,  accompanied  by  sym- 
bolical acts.  There  is  indeed  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
which  so  persistently  retains  its  connection  with  religious  beliefs 
among  all  peoples  of  antiquity  as  the  one  which  to-day  is 
regarded  as  resting  solely  upon  a  materialistic  basis.  As  a 
consequence  the  Babylonians,  although  they  made  some  prog- 
ress in  medicinal  methods,  and  more  especially  in  medical 
diagnosis,  never  dissociated  medicinal  remedies  from  the  appeal 
to  the  gods.  The  recital  of  formulas  was  supposed  to  secure 
by  their  magic  force  the  effectiveness  of  the  medical  potions 
that  were  offered  to  the  sufferer. 

As  for  the  historical  texts,  the  preceding  chapters  have  illus- 
trated how  full  they  are  of  religious  allusions,  how  at  every 
turn  we  meet  with  the  influence  exerted  by  the  priests  as  the 
composers  of  these  texts.  Almost  all  occurrences  are  given  a 
religious  coloring.  That  these  texts  furnish  us  with  such  valu- 
able material,  and  such  a  quantity  of  it,  is  indeed  to  be  traced 
directly  to  the  fact  that  the  historical  literature  is  also  the  direct 
production  of  the  religious  leaders  and  guides  of  the  people, 
acting  at  the  command  of  rulers,  who  were  desirous  of  empha- 
sizing their  dependence  upon  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  who 
made  this  dependence  the  basis  of  the  authority  they  exerted. 
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Such  being  the  general  aspect  of  Babylonian  literature,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  separating  religious 
productions  from  such  as  may  properly  be  termed  secular.  For 
example,  the  zodiacal  system  of  the  Babylonians,  which  we 
shall  have  ctccasion  to  discuss,  although  presenting  a  scientific 
aspect,  is  in  reality  an  outcome  of  the  religious  thought ;  and 
so  at  other  points  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  into  the  region  of 
secular  thought  for  illustrations  of  the  religious  beliefs.  Bear- 
ing thib  in  mind,  we  may  set  up  a  fivefold  division  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  stricter  sense:  (i) 
the  magical  texts,  (2)  the  hymns  and  prayers,  (3)  omens  and 
forecasts,  (4)  the  cosmology,  (5)  epics  and  legends.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  the  first  three  divisions  represent  a  practical  part 
of  the  literature,  while  the  two  latter  are  of  a  more  purely 
literary  character.  The  magical  texts,  as  well  as  the  hymns 
and  prayers  and  omens,  we  can  well  imagine  were  produced  as 
circumstaiues  called  them  forth,  and  one  can  also  understand 
hoM  they  should,  at  an  early  age,  have  l>cen  committed  to  writing. 
1  he  ifuantations  serving  the  practical  pur|>ose  already  referred 
to  •>(  s<M  urm^  a  control  over  the  spirit,  it  will  lie  readily  seen 
(ii  tt  suili  as  \\m\  demonstrated  their  efTcxtiveness  would  be- 
t'liiu-  |H>|>ular.  The  desirewouldari.se  to  preserve  them  for 
fuUiTi*  •^cfirr.iiions.  With  .that  natural  tendency  of  loose  cus- 
tom to  IxioitK*  tixi'fl  law,  these  incantations  would  come  to  be 
!'<  rtii  itimtly  ass4M  latcd  with  certain  temples.  Rituals  would 
thus  .iriM  Ihc  incantation  would  be  committed  to  writing  so 
iK.it  oiH  ;:<  nrration  of  priests  might  l>c  certain  of  furnishing 
•  •rti.Miia  ii)stru(  tion  to  the  other  .  and,  once  written,  they  w<iuld 
f<«rii)  |iift  of  :hi  trniplr  atihives,  tindinj;  a  place  in  these  at i  hives 
iiv  tK'-  M<lf  ot  the  contract  tablets,  for  v^hiih  the  sai red  edifices 
ot  :ii«  oiifitf)  .ilvi  served  as  de|M>sitonrs.  The  lar^r  quantity 
ot  !•<  .ini.it  'ti  tf&tN  that  have  been  f<»und  in  Ashurbanabal's 
iittrarv.'  as  t*t  t.    is  tlir   variations  and  contrasts  the)    present 
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when  compared  with  one  another,  are  probably  due  to  the 
various  sources  whence  the  scribes  of  the  king,  who  were  sent 
to  the  libraries  of  the  south,  collected  their  material.  It  is- 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each  great  temple  acquired  in 
the  course  of  time  a  ritual  of  its  own,  which,  while  perhaps  not 
differing  in  any  essential  points  from  that  introduced  in  another 
place,  yet  deviated  from  it  sufficiently  to  impart  to  it  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  texts  that  have 
been  preserved,  it  is  still  possible  to  determine  through  certain 
traits  that  they  exhibit  in  what  religious  center  they  were  pro- 
duced. With  considerable  more  guarantee  of  accuracy  can 
this  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  hymns  and  prayers.  Addressed 
as  the  latter  were  to  certain  deities,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
they  were  written  for  use  in  the  temples  sacred  to  those  deities, 
or,  if  not  to  be  used,  at  least  composed  in  honor  of  certain 
sanctuaries  that  contained  the  images  of  the  deities  thus  exalted. 
Again,  in  the' historical  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  and  Neo- 
Babylonian  periods,  prayers  are  introduced,  and  we  are  as  a 
general  thing  expressly  told  on  what  occasion  they  were  com- 
posed and  in  what  sanctuary  they  were  uttered.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  those  which  have  been  preserved  inde- 
pendently also  served  a  practical  purpose,  and  were  written,  not 
merely  for  certain  occasions,  but  for  certain  places.  The  prac- 
tical purpose  served  by  texts  containing  omens  and  forecasts 
derived  from  the  observation  of  the  planets  and  stars,  from 
monstrosities  —  human  and  animal  —  from  strange  occurrences, 
accidents,  and  the  like,  is  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration. 
But  while  duly  emphasizing  the  practical  purpose  that  gave  rise 
to  the  incantation  texts,  the  hymns,  the  prayers  and  omens, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  this  point  too  far.  The 
rituals  of  the  various  temples  once  being  fixed,  the  impulse 
to  literary  composition  would  still  go  on  in  an  age  marked  by 
intellectual  activity.  The  practical  purpose  would  be  followed 
by  the  pure  love  of  composition.       The  attachment  to  certain 
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sanctuaries  or  certain  deities  would  inspire  earnest  and  gifted 
priests  to  further  efforts.  Accordingly,  while  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  among  the  actual  remains  of  magical  texts  and 
hymns  we  may  not  have  specimens  that  belong  to  this  class, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  such  must  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  guarantee  for  this  hypothesis  is  furnished  by  the 
compositions  that  reflect  the  cosmological  beliefs,  the  epics 
and  legends  that  form  the  second  half  of  the  religious  produc- 
tions of  Babylonia. 

Speculation  regarding  the  origin  of  the  universe  belongs  to 
an  early  period  in  the  development  of  culture.  There  are  few 
people,  however  primitive  their  culture,  who  are  not  attracted 
by  the  spirit  of  curiosity  to  seek  for  some  solution  of  the  mys- 
teries which  they  daily  witness;  but  the  sy sterna tization  of  these 
speculations  does  not  take  place  until  a  body  of  men  arises 
among  a  people  capable  of  giving  to  the  popular  fancies  a  logi- 
cal sequence,  or  the  approach  at  least  to  a  rational  interpreta- 
tion. This  process,  which  resulted  in  producing  in  Ribylonia 
compositions  that  unfold  a  system  of  creation,  is  one  of  long 
duration.  It  proceeds  under  the  inHucnce  of  the  intetlcctual 
movements  that  manifest  themselves  from  time  to  time  with  the 
attendant  result  that,  as  the  conceptions  l>ccomc  more  definite 
and  more  elaborate,  they  reflect  more  accurately  the  aspirations 
of  the  various  generations  engaged  in  bringing;  these  contep- 
lions  X^^  their  final  form.  When  finally  these  U*liefs  .in<I  sfH*cu- 
lations  are  committe<l  to  writing,  it  is  done  in  p.irt  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  them  a  greater  decree  of  p^'rmanen*  e.  and 
in  part  to  establish  more  definitely  the  d«H  trine^i  devrlojM'd  in 
the  srhrK>ls  to  define,  as  it  were,  the  norm  of  theolo«:i(  jl  and 
philosophical  thr>ught. 

In  eiamininf^.  therefore,  the  cosmologir .il  \pe(  ul.iiion\  of  the 
liabylonians  as  they  appear  in  the  liter.ir\  prfnliK  tions.  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  l>etween  thos«*  (wirtionN  vihuh  4rr  the  pr(» 
ductions  of  popular  fancy,  and  therefore  old.  and  th<*\r  parts 
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which  give  evidence  of  having  been  worked  out  in  the  schools. 
In  a  general  way,  also,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  con- 
tents and  the  form  given  to  the  speculations  in  question.  We 
shall  see  in  due  time  that  a  certain  amount  of  historical  tradi- 
tion, however  dimmed,  has  entered  into  the  views  evolved  in 
Babylonia  regarding  the  origin  of  things,  inasmuch  as  the  sci- 
ence of  origins  included  for  the  Babylonians  the  beginning,  not 
merely  of  gods,  men,  animals,  and  plants,  but  also  of  cities  and 
of  civilization  in  general.  Still  more  pronounced  is  the  his- 
torical spirit  in  the  case  of  the  epics  and  legends  that  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  grew  to  even  larger  proportions,  and  were 
modified  even  after  they  were  finally  committed  to  writing. 
The  great  heroes  of  the  past  do  not  perish  from  the  memory 
of  a  people,  nor  does  the  recollection  of  great  events  entirely 
pass  away.  In  proportion  as  the  traditions  of  the  past  become 
dimmed,  the  more  easily  do  they  lend  themselves  to  a  blending 
with  popular  myths  regarding  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Tothis 
material  popularly  produced,  a  literary  shape  would  be  given 
through  the  same  medium  that  remodeled  the  popular  cosmo- 
logical  speculations.  The  task  would  have  a  more  purely 
literary  aspect  than  that  of  systematizing  the  current  views 
regarding  the  origin  and  order  of  things,  since  it  would  be  free 
from  any  doctrinal  tendency.  The  chief  motive  that  would 
prompt  the  literati  to  thus  collect  the  stories  of  favorite  heroes 
and  the  traditions  and  the  legends  of  the  past  would  be  — 
in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  pure  pleasure  of  composition  —  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  stories  for  future  generations,  while  a 
minor  factor  that  may  have  entered  into  consideration  would  be 
the  pedagogical  one  of  adding  to  the  material  for  study  that 
might  engage  the  attention  and  thoughts  of  the  young  aspirants 
to  sacred  and  secular  lore.  While  the  ultimate  aim  of  learning 
in  Babylonia  remained  for  all  times  a  practical  one,  namely, 
the  ability  to  act  as  a  scribe  or  to  serve  in  the  cult,  to  render 
judicial  decisions  or  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  stars,  to 
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interpret  the  signs  of  nature  and  the  like,  it  was  inevitable  that 
through  the  intellectual  activity  thus  evoked  there  would  arise 
a  spirit  of  a  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  and  at  all 
events  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits  independent  of  any 
purely  practical  purposes  served  by  such  pursuits. 

In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  rise  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  religious  literature  of  Babylonia.  Before  turn- 
ing to  a  detailed  exposition  of  each  of  these  divisions,  it  only 
remains  to  emphasize  the  minor  part  taken  in  all  these  literary 
lalM>rs  by  the  Assyrians.  The  traditions  embodied  in  the  cos- 
.mological  productions,  the  epics  and  legends  of  liabylonia,  are 
no  doubt  as  much  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Assyrians  as  of  their 
southern  cousins,  just  as  the  conceptions  underlying  the  incan- 
t.ition  texts  and  the  hymns  and  prayers  and  omens,  though  pro- 
duced in  the  south,  are  on  the  whole  identical  with  those  current 
in  the  north.  Whatever  differences  we  have  dist'overed  In'tween 
the  phA!»esofthe  liabylonian-A.ssyrian  religion,  as  manifested  in 
tlie  north  and  in  the  south,  are  not  of  a  character  to  afTert  the 
i|ii«-Ntions  and  vie^s  involved  in  the  religious  literature.  The 
stamp  ^iven  to  the  literary  products  in  this  field,  taken  as  a 
«k hole.  IS  fiistirutly  Habylonian.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  south 
thai  breathes  through  alni(»st  all  the  reli;:ious  texts  that  have  as 
\f-t  Ikm'ii  iliMoverecl.  <  )nlv  ir)  some  of  ttii'  pravers  .uid  oracles 
.in«l  MfiKiis  that  .irt- inserted  in  the  hislofii  al  iiim  riptionsol  Assy- 
riin  kiii^s.  or  have  tM*eii  transriiittecl  iiHlt'|H-n<lf-ntl\.  ili»  ur  r('4c»g- 
ni/f  th»-  w»»rk  of  .\ss\rian  ////•/ «i//.  iiiit>iie(i  uilh  a  s|urit  {hh  uliar 
:•»  .\ss\ria  Perhaps.  i<k»,  in  the  final  shape  ^i\eii  to  the  tales 
( 'iniif'i  t*  <1  with  the  <  reation  of  tht*  ^otts  .iii«l  of  men  we  may 
(l«-t«  •  t  .in  Ass\ri.in  intiiK-me  on  U.ib\lotiiin  thiiu^ht.  siitne  con- 
«i>\tiin  made  .it  .1  |M-ri(Mi  of  Assyii.in  siipirmai  y  tt>  « irtain 
r«-  i;;i'ius  f  'in*  t-pti"ns  |n  <  iiliar  to  tht*  n«itth  lUit  sih  li  iiiHuenccs 
.ir«*  of  .in  inflir«'<  t  <hir.i(ter.  .iiid  mi*  ina\  .m  * «  pt  the  statrnicnt 
'■(  \shurli.in  ilial  as  iitfr  iii\  triM*  thit  tin-  lili  t.iture  c  i<llri  ted  by 
hirn  :s  a  <'>p\  of   vih.it    v»  is   found  in  the  ;:re.i|  hteraiy  archives 
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fA  the  south  —  and  not  only  found,  but  produced  there.  In 
imitation  of  the  example  set  by  the  south,  schools  were  of  a 
certainty  established  in  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  elsewhere  for  the 
education  of  priests,  scribes,  and  judges ;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  ever  developed  to  the  point  of  becom- 
ing intellectually  independent  of  Babylonian  models,  except 
perhaps  in  minor  particulars  that  need  not  enter  into  our  cal- 
culations. This  relationship  between  the  intellectual  life  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  finds  its  illustration  and  proof,  not 
merely  in  the  religious  literature,  but  in  the  religious  art  and 
cult  which,  as  we  shall  see,  like  the  literature,  bear  the  distinct^ 
impress  of  their  southern  origin,  though  modified  in  passing 
from  the  south  to  the  north. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE   MAGICAL  T£XTS. 

Turning  to  the  first  subdivision  of  liabylonian  rclipous 
literature,  we  find  remains  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  there  must  have  been  produced  a  vast  number  of  texts  con- 
taining formulas  and  directions  for  securing  a  ccmtrol  over  the 
spirits  which  were  sup|K>sed  at  all  times  to  be  able  to  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  power  over  men.  Ity  virtue  of  the  aim 
served  by  these  productions  we  may  group  them  under  the  head 
of  magical  texts,  or  incantations.  We  have  already  indicated 
the  manner  in  which  thes<*  incantations  grew  into  more  or  less 
rigid  temple  rituals.  This  growth  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  incantations  generally  framed  in  by  crrcinonial  directions, 
prayers,  and  reHerti<ms.  were  conibinrd  into  a  continuous 
series  (or  volume,  as  wo  would  say)  of  varyinjj  length,  covering 
nine,  ten,  .i  dozen.  t\%enlv  tablets  <»r  more.  It  h.is  In^en  gen- 
rr.illy  assumed  that  these*  int  .int.iti<»n  texts  (onstitute  the  oldest 
diMsion  of  ihr  reli;;iMus  literature  of  the  iLibvlonians.  The 
.issertion  111  an  un(|iia)iri«*<l  form  is  hardly  a<<  urate,  for  the 
m(  intJtion  texts.  su<  h  is  th«*v  lie  In-fore  us.  jjue  «\iderue  of 
h.ivin;;  br«'n  siibnntte<i  t«»  the  intlueiu  es  of  an  am  iniuh  later 
than  thf  r)ne  in  whu  h  ihnr  substauie  uas  pr<K|ii(-efl  <  oneep- 
tions  have  lK*en  <  arri«*d  inl<»  them  that  uerc  ori;^iiialI\  absent, 
and  a  form  ^iven  t«»  them  th  it  oMi;;#  s  us  to  distin;^uish  between 
thr  und'-rlvin^  (orHtpl*^  and  tin-  niinn«f  jn  whu  h  these  eon 
<rpts  hive  In-rn  ifiMiliinrd  Hith  \  m  vk  s  that  r«  Me*  I  a  later  and, 
in  man*,  rt  s|m'«  ts.  i  iwt*  id\.in<td  ]n  rt<M)  |  In-  in<  antati<»n 
t**i!s  ar«-  <  ir'aml',  n  -  oIi'.  r  r|,  i;-  tt  \»  ,  f.r*  -hm.;  oim-fis  Some 
of  i},t'  .m  anr  i!.- -ii  T*\i-.  iinli»  d  i*t  •.  fi'»t  <••  \u\  ••Id»-r  than  |M»f 
lions  of   x\\r  i  tr  it«»n  I  |ii<     i»i«|  iM  ')  t   I  itt«  r.  .is  in  f»ifier  parts  of 
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the  religious  literature,  there  are  elements  as  ancient  and  as 
primitive  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  omens  or  incantations. 
So  much,  however,  is  true,  that  the  incantations  represent  the 
earliest  ritual  proper  to  the  Babylonian  cult,  and  that  the  con- 
ceptions underlying  this  ritual  are  the  emanation  of  popular 
thought,  or,  if  you  choose,  of  popular  fancy  of  a  most  primitive 
character.  It  is  also  true  that,  on  the  whole,  the  incantation 
texts  retain  more  traces  of  primitive  popular  thought  than  other 
divisions  of  the  religious  literature  with  the  exception  of  the 
omens.  The  remodeling  to  which  they  were  subjected  did  not 
destroy  their  original  character  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  expected  —  a  circumstance  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  persistency  of  the  beliefs  that  called  these  texts  forth. 

Many  of  the  texts  containing  incantations  were  found  by  the 
modern  explorers  in  so  mutilated  a  condition,  that  one  can 
hardly  hazard  any  generalizations  as  to  the  system  followed  in 
putting  the  incantations  together.  From  the  fact,  however,  that 
in  so  many  instances  the  incantations  form  a  series  of  longer 
or  shorter  extent,  we  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  conclude  that 
the  serial  form  was  the  method  generally  followed ;  and  at  all 
events,  if  not  the  general  method,  certainly  a  favorite  one. 
Deviating  from  the  ordinary  custom  of  calling  the  series 
according  to  the  opening  line  of  the  first  tablet,  the  incantation 
texts  were  given  a  distinct  title,  which  was  either  descriptive  or 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  general  contents.  So  one  series 
which  covered  at  least  sixteen  tablets  was  known  by  the  very 
natural  name  of  the  '  evil  demon  ';  the  incantations  that  it  con- 
tained being  intended  as  a  protection  against  various  classes  of 
demons.  Another  is  known  as  the  series  of  *  head  sickness,' 
and  which  deals,  though  not  exclusively,  with  various  forms  of 
derangements  having  their  seat  in  the  brain.  It  covered 
no  less  than  nine  tablets.  Two  others  bear  names  that 
are  almost  synonymous,  — "  Shurpu  "  and  "  Maklu,"  both 
signifying  'burning,'  and  so  called  from  the  chief  topic  dealt 
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with  in  them,  the  burning  of  images  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
incantations  to  be  recited  in  connection  with  this  symbolical 
act.  The  **  Maklu  "  series  embraced  eight  tablets  and  con- 
tained, according  to  Tallqvist's  calculations,'  originally  about 
1550  lines,  or  upwards  of  9000  words.  The  *'  Shurpu  "  series, 
although  embracing  nine  tablets,  appears  to  have  been  some* 
what  shorter.  In  view  of  the  extensive  character  of  these 
series  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  incantation  *  rituals.'  The 
texts  were  evidently  prepared  with  a  practical  purpose  in  view. 
The  efficacy  of  certain  formulas  having  been  demonstrated,  it 
was  obviously  of  importance  that  their  exact  form  should  be 
preserved  for  future  reference.  But  a  given  formula  was  efTec> 
tive  only  for  a  given  case,  or  at  most  for  certain  correlated 
cases,  and  accordingly  it  became  necessary  to  collect  as  many 
formulas  as  possible  to  cover  all  emergencies.  The  priests, 
acting  as  exorcisers,  would  be  the  ones  interested  in  making 
such  collections,  and  wc  may  assume,  as  already  suggested, 
that  rach  temple  would  develop  a  collection  of  its  own,  -  an 
inc4ni.it ion  code  that  served  as  a  guide  for  its  priests.  The 
natural  tendency  would  be  for  these  codes  to  increase  from 
^rneration  to  f^enrration,  ()erhaps  not  f.ipidly,  hut  steadily.  New 
<  ascs  not  .IS  yet  provided  for  would  arise,  and  new  formulas 
mith  nrw  insirijclions  would  he  prcKiuced;  or  the  exorci%ers 
x\  a  <rrt.iin  Irniple  wcuild  le.irn  of  remedies  tried  elsewhere, 
anil  would  erntHMh  thrtn  in  their  own  s^wm  i.il  cfKle  In  short, 
th«-  growth  of  ihev  in<  antalion  'rituals'  was  proh.ibly  similar 
t<'  tht*  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  artu.1l  practice,  reli^^ious 
iiHlrs  urrw  up  ar(»nn<l  the  sanctuaries  of  amirnt  Israel.  a 
pr«»<r\s  that  trrmin.ited  in  the  prfxiuction  of  th<*  various  crKles 
anil  rituals  <  onstitutin^  the  legal  documents  emlMMlied  in  the 
iVnt  itrtu  h 

\\\v  |ir..ni:n«-n<  r   jjivrn   to   Ki   an«l   to  his  favorite  seal,  the 
<iT\  of  hfufu.  in  ih«'  int  tntations  sui^;»estN  the  the«»ry  that  many 
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of  our  texts  are  to  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  temple  of  Ea, 
that  once  stood  at  Eridu.  In  that  case  an  additional  proof 
would  be  furnished  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of  incanta- 
tions in  Babylonia.  We  must  sharply  distinguish  however,  as 
already  emphasized,  between  the  origin  and  the  present  form 
of  the  rituals.  Again,  those  parts  of  a  ritual  in  which  GibU,  or 
Nusku,  appears  prominently  would  most  naturally  be  produced 
by  priests  connected  with  a  temple  sacred  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  gods.  The  practice  of  incantation,  however, 
being  common  to  all  parts  of  Babylonia,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  temple  should  have  existed  which  did  not  have  its 
exorcising  formulas.  In  the  combination  of  these  formulas 
into  a  ritual,  due  consideration  would  naturally  be  had  to  the 
special  gods  invoked,  the  obvious  result  of  which  would  be  to 
produce  the  long  lists  of  deities  that  are  often  embodied  in  a 
single  incantation.  The  details  of  this  process  can  of  course 
no  longer  be  discerned,  but  the  inevitable  tendency  would  be 
towards  increasing  complications.  The  effort  would  be  made 
to  collect  everything,  and  from  all  known  quarters.  Hence  the 
heterogeneous  elements  to  be  detected  in  the  texts,  and  which, 
while  adding  to  their  interest,  also  increase  the  difficulty  of 
their  interpretation.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  within  an 
incantation  series  any  guiding  principles  that  prompted  the 
collectors.  Still  we  can  often  distinguish  large  groups  in  a 
series  that  belong  together.  So  we  have  whole  series  of 
addresses  to  the  fire-god  ending  with  incantations,  and  again  a 
series  of  descriptions  of  the  group  of  seven  spirits  serving  a 
similar  purpose  as  introductions  to  incantations,  but  we  cannot 
see  on  what  grounds  the  transition  from  one  subject  to  the 
other  takes  place.  Indeed  the  transitions  are  generally  marked 
by  their  abruptness. 

The  only  legitimate  inference  is  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
collectors  of  incantation  texts  was  to  exhaust  the  subject  so  far 
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as  lay  in  their  power.  They  included  in  their  codes  as  much 
as  possible.  The  exorciser  would  have  no  difficulty  in  threading 
his  way  through  the  complicated  mass.  He  would  select  the 
division  appropriate  to  the  case  before  him  without  much  con- 
cern of  what  preceded  or  followed  in  the  text.  Moreover,  these 
divisions  in  the  texts  were  clearly  marked  by  dividing  lines, 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  clay  tablets.  These  divisions  corre- 
spond so  completely  to  divisions  in  the  subject-matter  that  the 
purely  practical  purpose  they  served  can  hardly  be  called  into 
question,  while  at  the  same  time  they  furnish  additional  proof 
for  the  compiled  character  of  the  texts. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  texts,  the  union  of 
the  Babylonian  states  under  Hammurabi,  with  its  necessary 
result,  the  supremacy  of  Marduk,  that  finds  its  reHection  in  the 
texts,  furnishes  us  with  a  terminus  a  quo  beyond  which  we  need 
not  proceed  for  they>/f<i/  editing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
indications  in  the  lan^ua};e  which  warrant  us  in  not  passing 
below  2000  II.C.  as  the  |>erio<l  when  ni.uiy  of  the  incantation 
texts  received  their  present  form,  and  the  editit>ns  weie  com- 
pleted from  whiih  many  centuries  afterwards  the  Assyrian 
scril>es  pre|>ared  tlieir  copies  for  their  io\al  masters. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reasc»n  for  assuimn;;  that  all  our  texts 
should  l>e  of  one  a^e,  or  that  the  4'op\in;:  .ind.  in  part,  (he  edit- 
ing should  n<»t  have  ;;<>ne  on  (ontinualU.  Netessitv  for  further 
copies  would  arise  with  thr  steacK  ;:r<>wth  ol  tht*  teinpUs  TriestS 
would  Ik*  en)^a;;e(l  in  ni.ikin;;  (opus  t<tr  tht-niselves,  either  fur 
their  editK  ation  as  a  pious  wnik.  or  ftii  re.il  use.  .uid  a<  n'ldingly, 
in  tiling  up<in  any  <late  for  the  texts,  oiu-  « .m  turdiy  do  more  than 
assign  certain  broad  limits  withtn  wtit«  h  the  ti-xtn.  v)  f.ir  .is  their 
present  <  onlerits  .ir<-  i  «in(  n rifil.  in.i\  ha\i*  lir»-n  »  oin|>!«  tr«l  I  he 
i.'^.vi  thrrnselvf*N  in.iv  ••*  4i»,»rs<  Im-Imh^  ;..  i  nmi  h  I.itrr  |M-riud 
mitiiout.  f"r  that  r<  t«i>n.  <•<  iii^  fiior*    ri««n;  priMliit  tioiis. 

.At!»-fiti«'n  nnisT  "Is-  l»«-  ilifr*  t»  »l  t'»  'K  v  i  illctt  '  hihni'ual  * 
form,  in  «hi«  h   rii  irr»  •-(    ttx    :n<  .in:  tti  ''\  texts  ate  cilittd     each 
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line  being  first  written  in  the  ideographic  style,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  transliteration  into  the  phonetic  style. ^  The  use  of 
the  ideographic  style  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient  period  when 
all  texts  were  written  in  this  manner,  and  the  conservatism 
attaching  to  all  things  religious  accounts  for  the  continuation 
of  the  ideographic  style  in  the  religious  rituals  down  to  the 
latest  period,  beyond  the  time  when  even  according  to  those 
who  see  in  the  ideographic  style  a  language  distinct  from  Baby- 
lonian, this  supposed  non-Semitic  tongue  was  no  longer  spoken 
by  the  people,  and  merely  artificially  maintained,  like  the  Latin 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  frequent  lack  of  correspondence  in 
minor  points  between  the  ideographic  style  and  the  phonetic 
transliteration  shows  that  the  latter  was  intended  merely  as  a 
version,  as  a  guide  and  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  '  con- 
servative '  method  of  writing.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  trans- 
literation to  be  accurate,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  translation, 
the  greatest  care  would  naturally  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
original  sacred  text  with  all  nicety  and  accuracy,  since  upon 
accuracy  and  nicety  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  formulas  rested. 
The  redaction  of  the  incantation  texts  in  the  double  style  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  indication  of  high  antiquity,  but 
only  as  a  proof  that  the  oldest  incantation  texts  were  written  in 
the  ideographic  style,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  custom  was 
continued  down  to  the  latest  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  the  transliteration  points  to  a  period  when  the  old 
style  could  no  longer  be  read  by  the  priests  with  facility  with- 
out some  guide,  and  incidentally  proves  again  that  the  texts 
have  gone  through  an  editing  process.  But  in  the  course  of 
time,  additions  to  the  ritual  were  made,  written  in  the  phonetic 
style;  and  then  it  would  happen,  as  a  concession  to  religious 
conservatism,  that  the  text  would  be  translated  back  into  the 
ideographic  form.     We  would  then   have  a  "  bilingual  "  text, 

1  There  are  some  preserved  solely  in  ll«e  ideographic  style,  and  others  of  which  we 
have  only  the  phonetic  transliteration. 
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consisting  of  Babylonian  a;id  an  artificial  **  Sumero-Akkadian/' 
That  incantations  were  also  composed  in  pure  Babylonian 
without  reference  to  any  **  Sumero- Akkadian "  original  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  metrical  traits  frequently  introduced. 
Many  of  the  sections  —  by  no  means  all  —  can  be  divided  into 
regular  stanzas  of  four,  six,  or  eight  lines,  and  frequently  to  the 
stanza  is  added  a  line  which  forms  what  Professor  D.  H.  Midler^ 
calls  the  **  response."  The  same  metrical  traits  being  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Babylonian  literature,  —  so,r^.,  in  the  creation 
epic,  -  their  occurrence  in  the  incantation  teats  i&of  course  not 
accidental.  When,  therefore,  we  come  across  a  ritual  as  the 
**  Maklu  '*  series,  written  exclusively  in  the  phonetic  style,  and 
giving  evidence  of  being  in  part  a  metrical  composition,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  original  form.  Again, 
in  the  ca.se  of  another  series,  —  the  **  Shurpu,"  in  part  liabjf* 
Ionian,  in  part  bilingual,' —  since  the  liabylonian  section  shows 
the  metrical  form,  it  is  likely  that  the  ideographic  style  rep- 
resents a  transliteration  of  a  phonetic,  or  pure  liabylonian, 
on^tiiAl. 

The  chief  value  of  the  incantation  texts  lies,  naturally,  in  the 
insight  they  afTord  into  the  |K>pular  Inriiefs.  As  anumg  other 
iiAtKiiis,  so  among  the  iUbylonians,  the  use  of  certain  formulas 
to  >ecurr  release  from  ills,  pains,  and  e\ils  of  any  kirul,  either 
Actual  or  {M>rteniiin^,  rests  u{>on  the  theory  that  the  accidents 
and  misfortunes  to  which  man  is  heir  are  due  largely  to  the 
iuriueiue  of  niorr  or  less  powerful  spirits  f>r  demons,  acting 
iri<ir|H'iulriitIy  or  at  the  (  omiiiand  (»f  higher  |>owers,       the  g«Kis. 

1  hr<»u;:h  the  ituaiitation  rituals  we  are  enabled  to  s)>ccify 
the  tr.iits  )><){>ul  irU  .istrilnM  to  these  demons  and  the  means 
('mpl'>-,t-fi  to  rid  onex'it  of  tlicii  liaiieful  ^rasp. 

•  /S/  f'»-^kfftm  im  tKre*  m'  'f*mmfit.  k*m  A*.*vat,  |*|>   I. '•     'I  hit  »(«tk  i%  A  VAluAblt 
.•i«<r%ti|[«t>  (  tV  >  1»1>  ^C  f->rit.  «4  ttir  |»«^i<   (i>n  |B<^iltii«i%  '4  thr  s^-nnif.^ 

:    I  •»•  ••!*.    if  !   ^.«t^    U*  Wtt  «4    thr   «rtM-\       It   I*  |4.aMi4r  that   trvvtal  nlitl 

«'    •    ^     'i'*'    1  ^    '•■'    •^-•'i    ll«*Yl<nt4li    imH-f^lalitigujl 
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Demons.  ' 

The  demons  were  of  various  kinds  and  of  various  grades  of 
power.  The  names  of  many  of  them,  as  utukku,  shedu,  aim, 
gaJiu,  point  to  'strength  '  and  'greatness'  as  their  main  attri- 
bute ;  other  names,  as  lUu, '  night-spirit,'  and  the  feminine  form 
iilUu,  are  indicative  of  the  moment  chosen  by  them  for  their 
work ;  while  again,  names  like  ekimmu,  the  '  seizer,'  aJcAkAasu, 
the  '  capture^,'  rabisu,  '  the  one  that  lies  in  wait,'  labartu,  '  the 
oppressor,'  and  iaiasu,  'the  overthrower,'  show  the  aim  that 
the  demons  have  tn  view.  Putting  these  names  together,  we 
may  form  a  general  idea  of  the  conceptions  connected  with  the 
demons.  They  lurk  in  hidden  or  remote  places,  in  graves,  in 
the  shadow  of  ruins,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  favorite  time  of  activity  is  at  dead  of  night.  They 
glide  noiselessly  like  serpents,  entering  houses  through  holes 
and  crevices.  They  are  powerful,  but  their  power  is  directed 
solely  towards  evil.  They  take  firm  hold  of  their  victims  and 
torture  them  mercilessly. 

To  these  demons  all  manner  of  evil  is  ascribed.  Their  pres- 
ence was  felt  in  the  destructive  winds  that  swept  the  land. 
The  pestilent  fevers  that  rise  out  of  the  marshes  of  the  Euphra- 
tes valley  and  the  diseases  bred  by  the  humid  heat  of  summer 
were  alike  traced  to  demons  lurking  in  the  soil.  Some  of  these 
diseases,  moreover,  were  personified,  as  Namtar,  the  demon 
of  "'plague,'  and  Ashakkii,\.he  demon  of  'wasting  disease.' 
But  the  petty  annoyances  that  disturb  the  peace  of  man  —  a 
sudden  fall,  an  unlucky  word,  a  headache,  petty  quarrels,  and 
the  like  —  were  also  due  to  the  instigation  of  the  demons;  while 
insanity  and  the  stirring  up  of  the  passions  —  love,  hatred,  and 
jealousy  —  were  in  a  special  sense  indicative  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  demons.  Men  and  women  stood  in  constant 
danger  of  them.  Even  the  animals  were  not  safe  from  their 
attacks.     They  drive  the  birds  out  of  their  nests,  strike  down 
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Uinl>s  and  bulls.  It  was  impossible  to  forestall  their  attacks. 
They  enter  a  man's  dwelling,  they  wander  through  the  streets, 
they  make  their  way  into  food  and  drink.  There  is  no  place, 
however  small,  which  they  cannot  invade,  and  none,  however 
large,  that  they  cannot  fill.  In  a  text  which  furnishes  the  sacred 
formulas  by  means  of  which  one  can  get  rid  of  the  demoniac 
influence,  a  description  is  given  of  the  demons  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said.  The  incan- 
tation is  directed  against  a  variety  of  the  demons  :  * 

Th«  utukkm  *  ol  tb«  field  and  the  utukkm  oi  the  mountain. 
The  mtukkm  ot  the  tea  and  the  one  that  lurki  in  gravea. 
The  evil  sJMth  the  ahining  a/m. 
The  evil  wind,  the  tenihle  wind. 
Thai  sett  one't  hair  on  end. 

Against  these  the  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth  are  invoked. 
The  text  proceeds : 

The  miuJkkm  that  tcixe^  hold  of  a  man. 
The  ektmmm  that  aciies  hold  of  a  man. 
The  ektmmm  that  works  cvtl. 
The  mfmJkJht  thai  workt  evil. 

And  after  invoking  against  these  demons,  likrwisr,  ttu*  spirits 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  text  passes  on  to  an  rnunirr.ition  of  a 
long  list  of  physical  ills  :  sickness  of  the  entrails,  of  tlu*  \u  art, 
of  the  head,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  kidnexs.  oi  \\w  lunUs  .uul 
muscles,  of  the  skin,  .ind  of  the  senses,  vkhuh  arr  all  as4nl»<d 
to  the  influence  of  the  demons. 

Apart  from  the  demons  that  are  n.iii^ht  hut  the  fM*rsi»nitu  it  ion 
of  certain  diseases,  it  d<H*s  not  ap)K*ar  that  tin  ilniions  ^vtv 
limited  in  their  power  to  one  speiit'u  kind  of  action  In  otlxr 
words,  sharp  distinctions  l>elwern  the  demons  <1m  not  afi|>ear 
to  have    been   drawn        As  ap|M*ars  from   tlir   rxtraits    alnive 

'  V%lw«t  wt  I«u»ib4r.  tlv  |lAb>l-rM4n  nun*-  «>l  ti«r  «|rn»<i,  aitl  la   v.  «  4     .  t-'^   tr  *'  « 
Uti 


t 
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translated,  the  utukku,  skedu,  alu^  and  ekimmu  were  grouped 
together,  and  hardly  r^arded  as  anything  more  than  descrip- 
tive epithets  of  ja  general  class  of  demons.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  likely  that  at  one  time  they  were  differentiated  with 
a  greater  degree  of  preciseness.  So  the  ekimmu  appears  to  be 
the  shadowy  demon  that  hovers  around  graves,  a  species  of 
ghost  or  vampire  that  attacks  people  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  lays  them  prostrate.  Lilu  and  lilUu  are  the  spirits  that 
flit  by  in  the  >  night.  Of  a  specific  character  likewise  are 
the  conceptions  connected  with  a  demon  known  as  ardat  lilt, 
*maid  of  the  night,'  a  strange  female  'will-o'-the-wisp,*  who 
approaches  men,  arouses  their  passions,  but  does  not  permit  a 
satisfaction  of  them.  Great  importance  being  attached  by  the 
Babylonians  to  dreams,  the  belief  in  a  *  maid  of  the  night '  was 
probably  due  to  the  unchecked  play  of  the  imagination  during 
the  hours  of  sleep.  Bad  dreams  came  at  the  instigation  of  the 
demons,  and  such  a  demon  as  the  rabisu  or  the  labartu  appears 
to  have  been  especially  associated  with  the  horrible  sensations 
aroused  by  a  'nightmare.'^  Again  the  utukku  is  represented 
at  times  as  attacking  the  neck  of  man ;  the  gallu  attacks  the 
hand,  the  ekimmu  the  loins,  the  alu  the  breast.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions count  for  little  in  the  texts.  Utukku  becomes  a  gen- 
eral itame  for  demon,  and  gallu^  alu^  and  shedu  are  either  used 
synonymously  with  utukku  or  thrown  together  with  the  latter 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  the  general  identity  of  the  con- 
ceptions ultimately  connected  with  them.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  rabisu  and  gallu,  with  the  labartu,  akhkhazu,  and 
ekimmu. 

The  demons  were  always  given  some  shape,  animal  or 
human,  for  it  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  stage  of  religious 
thought  to  which  the  belief  in  demons  belongs,  that  the  demon 
must  not  only  be  somewhere,  though  invisible  to  mankind,  but 

1  Our  word  *  nightmare '  still  embodies  the  same  ancient  view  of  the  cause  of  bad 
dreams  as  that  found  among  the  Babylonians. 
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also  tm  something  that  manifests  life.  Among  animals,  those 
calculated  to  inspire  terror  by  their  mysterious  movements 
were  chosen,  as  serpents  appearing  and  disappearing  with 
startling  suddenness,  or  ugly  scorpions,  against  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  protect  oneself,  or  the  fabulous  monsters  with  which 
grAves  and  |>estiferous  spots  were  peopled.  Regions  difficult 
of  access — the  desert,  the  deep  waters,  the  high  mountains  — 
were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  demons.  Some  of  these  demons 
were  frequently  pictured  in  the  boundary  stones  between  fieldt, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  curses  hurled  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  should  trespass  on  the  lawful  rights  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.*  It  is  to  such  demons  embodied  in  living  form  that 
cpithcu  such  as  the  '  seizer,'  the  *  one  that  lurks,'  and  the  like 
apply  with  peculiar  aptness.  In  a  tablet  belonging  to  a  long 
series  of  incantations,'  we  fmd  references  to  various  animals  — 
the  ^crpcnt^  the  scorpion,  monsters  —  that  are  regarded  as  the 
rmlxxlimcnt  of  demons. 

In  the  distinctively  religious  art,  the  evil  spirits  are  often 
pKturc<l  A.S  ut:ly  monsters  that  were  to  inspire  terror  by  their 
wiy  asj>etr  Depicted  on  the  monuments,  singly  or  in  groups,' 
the  shj(H-  of  wild  .inimals  was  given  to  the  head,  while  the 
rrm.iin(U*r  of  the  Inxly  was  suggestive  of  a  human  form.  With 
;:a|>:n^  mouths  and  .irmed  with  some  weapon,  they  stand  ready 
t'l  make  .in  .iit.i(  k.  The  .Assyri.in  kings,  up  to  the  latest  |H'f  kkI, 
At  kfX'Vkled^rd  the  |M>wer  of  the  demcms  hy  m.iking  huge  repre- 
vrntjti"nN  <if  tht*m.  whit  h  they  placed  at  the  appro.i<  hes, 
rntnnc  r%,  and  diviMoiis  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  in  the 
hojH*  iif  thus  se<  urin;j  their  piotettion.  The  great  hulls  and 
*''ns  «iith  human  h(*.uls  v)  famihar  to  every  one  are  but 
anothrr  fnrm  <A  the  same  idea.  These  rolnssal  statues  were 
a'ViilK    known    l»y    the  name   i/irt/u,   whit  h   we  have  ven    is 

•  ■"»*»  i'« «.   ji  I  ^  .• 

•  -^9    |r#'   i    I*.  !   «  l.i|  ••  f    ///  /.•»?  .-^  /4»f   im    t  iaiJat.i   amJ   .4ifvri<f    i   'it. 'if; 

H     *l    tut    «iUitlt4t»-i41« 
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one  of  the  general  terms  for  '  demon.'  But  as  a  general  thii^, 
this  personal  phase  of  the  demon's  existence  is  lost  sight  of. 
Even  though  embodied  in  animal  form,  the  demons  could  make 
themselves  invisible  to  man  ;  and  since  most  of  their  actions 
were  performed  in  secret,  so  that  people  were  totally  at  their 
mercy,  the  differentiation  of  the  demons  became  a  factor  of 
minor  importance.  With  so  large  a  quantity  of  demons  at 
command,  it  was  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  one  who  was  manifest- 
ing himself  by  some  evil  at  any  given  moment.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  a  single  mention,  a  number  or  a  group  were  enumer- 
ated, and  the  magic  formulas  pronounced  against  them  in 
concert.  We  have  one  such  group  of  seven  to  whom  quite 
a  number  of  references  are  found  in  the  incantation  tejrts.  A 
section  in  one  of  these  texts  gives  a  vivid  description  of  them:' 

Seven  are  (hey,  they  are  seven. 

In  (he  subterranean  deep,  they  are  seven, 

Perched  (>)  in  (he  sky,  they  are  seven, 
In  a  section  of  (he  subterranean  deep  they  were  reared, 
They  are  neilhei  inaJe  nor  are  they  female, 
They  aie  destruclive  whirlwinds,  ' 

They  have  no  wife,  nor  do  they  beget  offspring- 
Compassion  and  tnercy  (hey  do  not  know. 
Prayer  and  supplication  (hey  do  not  hear. 
Horses  bred  on  the  mountains,  are  ihey 
Hostile  to  Ea*  are  they. 
Powerful  ones  among  the  gods  are  ihey. 

To  work  mischief  in  the  street  they  settle  themselves  in  the  highway. 
Evil  are  they,  (hey  are  evil, 
Seven  are  they,  they  are  seven,  seven,  and  again  seven'  are  they. 

These  seven  spirits,  who  are  elsewhere  compared  to  various 
animals,  have  power  even  to  bewitch  the  gods.  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon  was  attributed  to  their  baneful  influence.     The  num- 
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ber  seven  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  literally.  As  among  so 
many  nations,'  seven  had  a  sacred  significance  for  the  Babylon- 
ians ;  but  largely,  if  not  solely,  for  the  reason,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  because  seven  was  a  large  number.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seven  is  similarly  used  to  designate  a  large  number.  A 
group  of  seven  spirits,  accordingly,  meant  no  more  than  a  mis- 
cellaneous mass  of  spirits,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  this 
'  song  of  the  seven  *  as  a  general  characterization  of  the  demons 
who,  according  to  this  view,  appear  to  move  together  in  groups 
rather  than  singly.  Kisewhere'  we  are  told  of  this  same 
group  of  spirits  '  that  they  were  begotten  in  the  mountain  of 
sunset,'  f>.,  in  the  west,  *  and  were  reared  in  the  mountain  of 
sunrise,'  f>.,  the  east ;  *  that  they  dwell  in  the  hollow  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  are  proclaimed  on  the  mountain  tops.' 
Evidently  a  description  of  this  kind  is  intended  to  emphasixe 
the  universal  presence  of  the  spirits.  There  is  no  place  where 
they  are  not  found  .  .ind  when  we  are  furthermore  told  (appar- 
ently m  contradiction  to  what  has  just  l>een  said)  *  that  neither 
in  heaven  nor  earth  is  their  name  pronounced  (#./..  are  they 
known  to  l>e).  that  among  the  ^cxls  of  the  earth  (#./..  the  pan- 
theon) th«-v  are  not  rf<  ogni/ed.  that  neither  in  heaven  nor 
earth  do  they  exiNt.'  this  is  hut  the  reverse  (»f  the  picture 
intended  to  illustr.ite  the  c.)p.ibihty  of  the  spirits  u%  disapf>ear 
mithout  leaving  any  tr.ue  of  their  presence.  They  are  every- 
where and  \'-t  itniMhlf  I  h«*y  (ome  and  thev  >jo,  and  no  one 
kno%is  their  pl.K  «v  .Nfihin^  is  |>r<K»f  a^.imst  their  approach. 
Of  all  the  drm«>ns  it  in  true,  .is  of  this  ^rcnip,  th.il  they  \lip 
through  l)olts  and  (l«»i"rj>oslN  ami  sck  krts.  gliding,  as  we  are 
t«»id.  '  like  snakes  "  .^'i*  li  are  th«  dcnions  a^^ainst  i%horn  man 
must  srrk  l<»  protr«  t  himself 

I  he  rriationship  nf    ih**  d<  ni<ms  or  spirits  to  the  ginls  of  the 
panthron  his  (»<-•!;  I"M<  t  •  li  ii)Niti  in  \  prrxious  <  hipter  '      It  is 
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sufficient  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  becomes  at  times  exceedingly  faint.  A  deity, 
we  have  seen,  is  a  spirit  writ  large;  but  often  the  demon  assumes 
dimensions  and  is  clothed  with  power  that  makes  him  *  little 
short  of  divine.'  Strength  is  the  attribute  of  the  demons  as  it 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  gods.  Both  classes  of  powers  influ- 
ence man's  career.  The  names  of  the  demons  are  preceded  by 
the  same  determinative  that  is  used  for  the  gods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  spirits  were  originally  worshipped  as  local 
deities  in  some  restricted  territory,  which,  losing  its  importance, 
bequeaths  the  name  of  its  protective  genius  to  posterity.  In 
the  realm  of  religious  belief,  as  in  the  domain  of  nature,  abso- 
lute loss  of  something  that  once  had  existence  does  not  take 
place.  Something  remains.  Hundreds  of  old  local  gods  of 
Babylonia  thus  survived  in  the  literature  as  spirits  or  demons. 
The  tendency  towards  making  a  selection  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  gods  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  multiplication  of  spirits 
that  might,  as  occasion  presented  itself,  be  invoked.  In  general, 
the  larger  affairs  of  life  were  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
gods;  the  petty  annoyances  —  accidents,  pains,  ill  luck,  and  the 
like  —  were  put  down  to  the  account  of  the  spirits.  The  gods 
were,  on  the  whole,  favorably  disposed  towards  man.  They 
were  angry  at  times,  they  sent  punishments,  but  they  could  be 
appeased.  The  spirits  were,  on  the  whole,  hostile;  and  although 
the  Babylonians  also  invoked  favorable  and  kind  spirits,  when 
a  spirit  was  hostile  there  was  only  one  method  of  ridding  one- 
self of  the  pernicious  influence,  —  to  drive  it  out  by  means  of 
formulas,  and  with  the  help  of  a  priest  acting  as  exorciser. 

Sorcerers  ani>  Sorceresses. 

A  widespread  and  apparently  very  ancient  belief  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was  that  certain  human  beings  pos- 
sessed demoniac  power,  and  could  exercise  it  for  evil  purposes 
over  whomsoever  they  pleased.    This  belief  may  have  originated 
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in  the  abnormal  appearance  presented  by  certain  individuals 
in  consequence  of  physical  deformities  or  peculiarities.  The 
uncanny  impression  made  by  dwarfs,  persons  with  misshapen 
limbs,  with  a  strange  look  in  their  eyes^  and,  above  all,  the 
insane  would  give  rise  to  the  view  that  some  people,  for  the 
very  reason  of  their  variation  from  the  normal  type,  possessed 
peculiar  powers.  But  by  the  side  of  such  as  were  distinguished 
by  bodily  defects,  those  who  outranked  their  fellows  by  virtue 
of  their  prowess  or  of  natural  gifts,  by  keenness  of  intellect  or 
cunning,  would  also  be  supposed  to  have  received  their  power 
through  some  demoniac  source.  With  the  giant  and  the 
artificer  there  would  thus  be  associated  ideas  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  as  with  dwarfs,  the  deformed,  and  insane.  The 
sorcerers  might  be  either  male  or  female,  but,  for  reasons  which 
are  hard  to  fathom,  the  preference  was  given  to  females. 
Accordingly,  it  happens  that  among  the  Babylonians,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  witch  appears  more  frequently  than  the  male 
sorcerer.  The  witches  have  all  the  powers  of  the  demons,  and 
in  the  incantation  texts  the  two  are  often  thrown  together.  Just 
as  the  demons,  so  the  witches  take  away  the  breath  of  man, 
defile  his  iwA  and  drink,  or  close  up  his  mouth.  They  are 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  body  of  men,  and  thus  produce 
similar  physical  .ind  mental  disturbances  .is  the  animalic 
demons.  In  view  of  this  close  relationship  between  witches 
ami  demons,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  two  as  varying 
aspects  of  one  .ind  the  same  belief.  The  witch  ap|>ears  to 
lie  merely  thr  |H'rv»n  through  whom  the  hitherto  'invisible' 
demon  has  chosen  to  manifest  itself.  From  In'ing  identical 
in  rh.ira(ter  «^ith  the  demons,  the  witches  reached  a  stage 
which  m.idc  thrrn  su|M'rior  l<i  the  former.  Thry  could  not 
only  <|(>  <\rr\thin;:  that  the  demons  did,  hut  they  could  alv) 
fontr«»l  thr  I  ittr r.  i%hi*r«*as  the  demons  had  no  power  over 
witihrt  W  it(  hrs  could  invoke  the  demons  at  their  will  4n<l 
bring   su<h  |>erv>ns  as  theyclK»se   within  the  dem<»ns*  power 
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Various  means  were  at  their  disposal  for  bringing  this  alxHit 
The  glance  of  a  witch's  '  evil  eye '  was  supposed  to  have  great 
power.'  Terrihie  were  the  sufferings  of  the  one  on  whcxn  a 
witch  threw  the  glance  that  kept  the  person  under  her  spell. 
The  '  evil  word,'  as  it  was  called,  and  by  which  the  use  of  cer- 
tain magic  formulas  was  meant,  was  another  effective  means  at 
her  command  for  inflicting  all  manner  of  evil.  Magical  potions, 
too,  compounded  of  poisonous  weeds,  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  them,  and  which,  entering  the  body  of  those  iriiom 
they  desired  to  punish,  had  a  disastrous  effect.  Such  means 
might  be  denominated  as  direct  There  were  others  indirect 
which  were  even  more  effective,  and  which  rested  upon  the 
principle  commonly  known  as  '  sympathetic  magic.'  *  -  Under 
the  notion  that  the  symbolical  acts  of  the  sorcerers  would  have 
their  effect  upon  the  one  to  be  bewitched,  the  male  sorcerer  or 
the  witch,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  tie  knots  in  a  rope. 
Repeating  certain  formulas  with  each  fresh  knot,  the  witch 
would  in  this  way  symbolically  strangle  the  victim,  seal  his 
mouth,  wrack  his  limbs,  tear  his  entrails,  and  the  like. 

Still  more  popular  was  the  making  of  an  image  of  the  desired 
victim  of  clay  or  pitch,  honey,  fat,  or  other  soft  material,*  and 
either  by  burning  it  inflict  physical  tortures  upon  the  person 
represented,  or  by  undertaking  various  symbolical  acts  with  it, 
such  as  burying  it  among  the  dead,  placing  it  in  a  coffin,  cast- 
ing it  into  a  pit  or  Into  a  fountain,  hiding  it  in  an  inaccessible 
place,  placing  it  in  spots  that  had  a  peculiar  significance,  as 
the  doorposts,  the  threshold,  under  the  arch  of  gates,  would 
prognosticate  in  this  way  a  fate  corresponding  to  one  of  these 
acts  for  the  unfortunate  victim. 

1  For  Ihe  general  views  connected  vith  (he  evil  eye  among  all  nations,  see 
Eiworlhy'i  recent  volume,  Thi  Evil  Eyt.    (London,  |E96-) 

'  For  illuslrations  taken  from  various  oatians,  see  Praser,  Tht  GMtn  Baugk.  ii. 
9-t2;i>.S5-S9- 

■  See  for  illudrations  of  similaj 
Ijft  and  Exploits  af  Allxandtr  tA 
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The  Exokcisers. 

As  a  protection  against  the  demons  and  witches,  small  images 
of  some  of  the  protecting  deities  were  placed  at  the  entrances 
to  houses,  and  amulets  of  various  kinds  were  carried  about  the 
person.  Tablets,  too,  were  hung  up  in  the  house,  —  probably 
at  the  entrance, — on  which  extracts  from  the  religious  texts 
were  inscribed.  These  texts  by  virtue  of  their  sacred  character 
assured  protection  against  the  entrance  of  demons.*  But  when 
once  a  person  had  come  under  the  baneful  power  of  the  demons, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  professional  class  of  exorcisers,  who 
acted  as  mediators  between  the  victims  and  the  gods  to  whom 
the  ultimate  appeal  for  help  was  made.  These  exorcisers  were 
of  course  priests,  and  at  an  early  period  of  Babylonian  culture 
it  must  h.ivc  l)cen  one  of  the  main  functions  of  priests  to  com- 
bat the  inrtuence  of  evil  spirits.  It  was  for  this  purpose  chiefly 
that  the  people  came  to  the  temples,  and  in  so  far  we  are  justi- 
hr<l  in  rri;.irding  incant.itic>n  fofmulas  as  belonging  to  the  oldest 
l>«>rti<in  (if  the  Habyloni.in  temple  rituals.  In  the  course  of 
tinu*.  .IS  thr  tcmplrs  in  the  great  religious  centers  developed  into 
lar^r  cst.iMishments.  the  priests  were  divided  into  classes,  each 
i%ith  s|M*(  i.il  functions  .issigned  to  them.  Some  were  concerned 
*jih  th«-  s.u  ritu  «s.  oihrrs  presided  over  the  oracles,  others  m-ere 
N»  I  .i\:«lr  for  the  ni;;ht  .inci  day  watches  whii  h  were  observed  in 
\\\v  r»nipli-.  .uul  It  IS  likely  that  the  scribes  foiiiu-d  .1  <  l.iss  by 
•!i«  rns*  \\rs  lo  this  .i^e  of  differentiation  in  priestly  functions 
'.» I«ni;;s  \\\v  s|HM  I  il  <  l.iss  %kho  m.iy  Ik*  re^-irded  as  the  forerun* 
nrrs  i.f  the  r.istrrn  mi^t  or  m.igici.ins.  and  %^ho  !»y  powers  and 
rn»!h<Hfs  {MM  uliar  to  thrm  could  ward  off  the  d.m^jrrous  attacks 

Mr    I     '\     K  r  J   cit-^fi»»-\  '/ttt$   fur  .4ittr    »i    ;•»'>•  inlrtrUmg  fra(nMriit%  <4 

«   ■  u*  i  •.!        %t'    K   '  ;;    ***CC* '^f*'^  (^*l   Mich  lal4H«  wrtr  hune  up  in  thr  K'Nt<a^  *d 

•*'         •  r  «..*i.  I.      •«"«    ^M^i  hr*l  1(1  tW  ik«it|«Ml«  *4    tin  II    lHiu«r«  Ij^  tlw  lwm\. 
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of  the  demons  and  witches.  The  means  employed  by  them 
may  in  general  be  described  as  forming  the  complement  to 
those  used  by  the  witches, — the  reverse  side  of  the  picture, — 
only  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  effective  against  sorcerers, 
witches,  and  demons  alike.  Against  the  incantation  formulae 
of  the  witches,  incantations  of  superior  force  were  prescribed 
that  might  serve  to  overcome  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
former.  The  symbolical  tying  of  knots  was  offset  by  symbol- 
ical loosening,  accompanied  by  formulas  that  might  effect  the 
gradual  release  of  the  victim  from  the  meshes  of  both  the 
witches  and  the  demons ;  or  the  hoped-for  release  was  symbolized 
by  the  peeling  of  the  several  skins  of  an  onion.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  images  made  by  the  witches,  the  exorcising  priests 
advised  the  making  of  counter  images  of  the  witches,  and  by 
a  symbolical  burning,  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies  and 
conciliatory  gifts  to  the  gods,  hoped  to  destroy  the  witches ' 
themselves.  Since,  moreover,  the  favorite  time  chosen  by  the 
demons  and  witches  for  their  manifestations  was  the  night,  the 
three  divisions  of  the  nights—  evening,  midnight,  and  dawn  — 
that  correspond  to  the  temple  watches  were  frequently  selected 
as  the  time  for  the  incantations  and  the  symbolical  acts.  The 
address  was  often  made  to  the  gods  of  night.  A  series  of 
incantation  formulas  begins: 

I  call  upon  you,  gods  of  the  night, 

Wilh  you  I  call  upon  Ihe  nighl,  the  veiled  bride,' 

I  call  at  evening,  midnight,  and  at  dawn. 

The  formulas  themselves,  as  we  shall  see,  are  characterized 
by  their  large  number  rather  than  by  any  elements  that  they 
have  in  common.     At  times  they  constitute  a  direct  appeal  to 


>  Tallqviil,  Any.  Iltulni-BTUHgsuru  Mailu.p.  ii; 

;,  uresis  that  the  '  veiled 

liride'  may  l«  a  name  of  some  goddess  of  the  night. 

which  an  epithet  as' veiled 

bride'  Munis  npprupriale.     The  name  miy  have  ari«n 

and  night. 
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some  god  or  gods,  to  some  particular  spirit,  or  to  the  associated 
spirits  of  heaven  and  earth,  together  with  a  direct  indication  of 
what  is  desired.  An  incantation  addressed  to  Nusku,  the  god 
of  fire,  closes  : 

Fire-god,  mighty  and  lofty  one  of  the  gods. 
Who  doet  overpower  the  wicked  and  the  hostile, 
Chrefpower  them  (the  witches)  to  that  1  be  not  destroyed 
1^  me  thy  servant  live,  let  me 
unharmed  stand  before  thee, 
Tboa  art  my  god,  thou  art  my  lord. 
Thou  art  my  judge,  thou  art  my  helper, 
Thou  art  my  avenger. 

Preceding  the  direct  appeal,  there  is  usually  a  recital  more  or 
less  detailed  of  the  woes  with  which  one  is  afflicted.  The 
victim  tells  of  the  pains  which  torture  him.  Says  one 
bewitched  : 

I  stand  upright,  and  cannot  lie  down, 

neither  night  nor  day.     The  witches  ha%c  filled  my 

mouth  with  their  knots. 

With  the  aid  of  m^mmtm  weed.* 

they  hsve  stuffed  up  my  mouth 

The  water  that  I  drmk  have  they  (limiiushiil. 

My  joy  is  changed  to  pain,  my  pleasure  to  kt>rtot% 

This  recital,  which  is  often  wearisome  l>y  its  It  n^ih,  in.iv  or 
may  rK>t  end  in  a  direct  appeal  to  voitic  pnl  or  ^<kIs  Ihc 
narrative  of  woes,  however,  is  merely  intrtHiut  tory  to  iho  in(.iii- 
tat  ion  itself.  To  prescrilK*  the  formula  to  l>c  us<'cl  to  the  oik* 
ap|)ralin(;  for  help,  is  the  special  function  of  the*  prust  .utin;* 
as  exorciser.  lie  recites  the  formula,  which  \s  then  rr|H'.ite(l 
by  the  communicant. 

Instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  ^ckIs  for  help,  the  iiu  .int.ition 
»>ften  eml>odies  threats  hurled  in  the  n.irne  of  thr  ;:ckK  .it  tht* 
demons  or   witches   in   case  thev  do  nut   relruve  lh«-ir    vMtiin 

I  A  MAgM  pfjti<j«t  ti>mpn«iwlcd  vA  ilU«  pUiit      '  M^klu    wt ir%  i   11   ^  i  • 


.1  ■  ■       '    '• 
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Such  incantations  appear  to  derive  their  power  chiefly  through 
the  personage  of  the  exerciser,  who  believes  himself  to  be  able 
to  control  the  evil  spirits.  So  in  one  case,  after  the  sufferer 
has  poured  out  his  troubles,  the  exojciser  replies,  threatening 
the  witches  with  the  same  evils  that  they  have  inflicted  :  ^ 

They  have  used  all  kinds  of  charms 

to  entwine  me  as  with  ropes, 

to  catch  me  as  in  a  cage, 

to  tie  me  as  with  cords, 

to  overpower  me  as  in  a  net, 

to  twist  me  as  with  a  sling, 

to  tear  me  as  a  fabric, 

to  fill  me  with  dirty  water  as  that  which  runs  down  a  wall  (?) 

to  throw  me  down  as  a  walL 

At  this  point  the  exerciser  takes  up  the  thread  and  declares : 

But  I  by  command  of  Marduk,  the  lord  of  charms, 

by  Marduk,  the  master  of  bewitchment, 

Both  the  male  and  female  witch 

as  with  ropes  I  will  entwine, 

as  in  a  cage  I  will  catch, 

as  with  cords  I  will  tie, 

as  in  a  net  I  will  overpower, 

as  in  a  sling  I  will  twist, 

as  a  fabric  I  will  tear, 

with  dirty  water  as  from  a  wall  I  will  fill, 

as  a  wall  throw  them  down. 

Accompanying  these  threats,  the  actions  indicated  were  sym- 
bolically performed  by  the  exerciser  on  effigies  of  the  witches 
made,  in  this  case,  of  bitumen  covered  with  pitch. 

Corresponding  again  to  the  potions  prepared  by  the  witches, 
the  priests  prepared  draughts  compounded  of  various  weeds 
and  herbs  that  were  given  to  the  victim,  or  concoctions  that 
were  poured  over  his  body.  This  constituted  the  medicinal 
phase  of  the  priest's  labors,  and  marks  the  connection  between 

1  *  Maklu'  series,  ii.  11 148-16S. 
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magic  and  medicine.     Naturally  such  herbs  and  weeds  were 
chosen  as  through  experience  had  proved  effective. 

The  Gods  ok  the  Incantation  Texts. 

A  feature  of  the  incantation  texts  is  the  appeal  to  the  gods, 
which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  wanting.  Just  as  the  kings  sought, 
by  the  enumeration  of  a  large  pantheon,  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  as  large  a  number  of  powers  as  possible,  so  the  priests 
endeavored  to  strengthen  their  magic  formulas  by  including  the 
mention  of  all  the  chief  and  a  varying  number  of  the  minor 
deities.  This  invocation  of  groups  of  deities,  as  the  invocation 
of  groups  of  spirits,  became  more  or  less  conventional,  so  much 
so  that,  instead  of  mentioning  the  gods  individually,  the  scnbe 
would  content  himself  with  an  indication,  at  the  proper  point, 
of  the  number  of  gods  to  be  appealed  to, — six,  ten,  fifteen,  as  the 
case  may  Ix;,  to  as  many  as  fifty.'  Precisely  what  gods  he  had 
in  mind  we  arc  nu  longer  in  a  position  to  know,  but  no  doubt 
the  chief  mcinlK'rs  of  the  |)antheon  were  included  in  the  first 
pUce.  Lists  of  these  deities  are  often  added.  The  superior 
triA(l.  Anu.  Ik'l.  and  F«.i,  head  the  list,  at  times  accompanied  by 
their  (oiivirts,  at  times  standing  alone.  The  sc*coiid  class  of 
triads.  Sin.  Shaiii.ish,  and  Kamnian,  folhiw.  and  then  the  other 
grrat  pMls,  .\in  ih.  .Mai(iuk«  Nergal,  NusLu.  and  (fibil  .  and 
hnally  the  ( hicf  ^^cnldesM's  are  added,  notably  Ishtar,  Nin- 
karrak.   «>r   (fula,   and    ILiu. 

\\\\X  lK*si<l**s  ih«-  i  \\\v\  deities,  an  exc  erdin^jly  lar;jc  niiinlwr 
«il  niin'»r  ori«-s  are  fi)iin<l  inters|)erM'd  throu^^h  the  inrantation 
Irits  SMiiir  Mv  MkvW  known,  as  Nin  ;^irstj,  /.unama.  and 
l'a|i%tikal  Many  o(  them  are  found  in  other  branihrs  of  the 
rrii^i««u%  litrr.itur<-  <ir  in  inv<K4ti«ins  attached  to  historical 
tetts.  ( (»inni«-rii"rati\r  of  mhiu*  wuik  undrrtaki'ti  mil  complrird 
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by  the  kings;  but  a  Urge  proportion  of  tbesc  powers,  not  often 
distinguishable  from  mere  spirits,  (»ily  appear  once  in  the  lit- 
erary remains  of  Babylonia.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  specify  their  traits.  In  most  cases, 
indeed,  the  phonetic  reading  is  unknown  or  uncertain.  While 
a  considerable  proportion  may  be  put  down  as  local  gods, 
enjoying  an  independent,  albeit  obscure,  existence,  at  least  u> 
equal  number  will  turn  out  to  be  mere  epithets  of  gods  already 
known.  In  all  cases  where  the  god's  name  actually  appears  as 
an  epithet,  we  may  be  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  So  when 
a  god  is  called  simply  Dainu,  i.e.,  Judge,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Shamash,  the  sun^od,  is  meant;  a  god,  'great 
mountain,'  is  none  other  than  Bel;  and  similarly,  such  names 
as  'merciful,'  'hearer  of  prayer,'  'conqueror  of  enemy'  are 
manifestly  titles  belonging  to  certain  well-known  deities,  and 
used  much  as  among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  often  referred 
to  by  the  traits,  physical  or  moral,  that  distinguished  tbem.  As 
for  the  residue,  who  are  independent  deities,  while  of  course 
our  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian  religion  would  be  increased 
did  we  know  more  of  them  than  their  names,  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  worship  of  these  gods,  nor  the  conceptions  connected 
with  them,  involved  any  new  principle.  A  mere  enumeration 
would  of  course  be  of  little  use.  Moreover,  such  an  enumera- 
tion would  not  be  exhaustive,  for  new  deities  are  found  in 
almost  every  additional  text  that  is  published.  Already  this 
list  counts  considerably  over  two  hundred.  At  most,  such  an 
enumeration  would  merely  illustrate  what  we  already  know,  — 
the  exceedingly  large  number  of  local  cults  that  once  existed  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
trace  but  the  more  or  less  accidental  preservation  of  the  name 
of  the  deity,  who  was  once  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  place. 
Lastly  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  besides  gods,  stars  are  invoked,  as 
well  as  rivers,  temples,  and  even  towns,  —  in  short,  anything 
that  has  sacred  associations. 
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On  a  different  level  from  the  gods  enumerated  in  groups 
sUnd  those  deities  who  are  introduced  into  the  incantation 
texts  at  essential  points  individually  and  for  a  special  reason. 
Such  deities  are  comparatively  few,  —  hardly  more  than  half  a 
dozen.  These  gods  may  be  called  the  gcxis  of  the  incantation 
texts  par  exallaue.  Their  help  is  essential  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  exorciser*s  task.  They  stand  in  close  and 
direct  connection  with  the  troubles  from  which  relief  is  prayed 
for.  For  physical  ills,  they  act  as  healers.  If  the  evil  for 
which  the  individual  or  the  country  suffers  is  due  to  some  natu- 
ral phenomena,  —  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  of  which  people  stood 
in  great  terror,  or  a  deluge  or  a  famine, —  the  moon-god«  the 
ilorm-god,  some  phase  of  the  sun-deity,  or  an  agricultural  god 
would  naturally  be  implored ;  while  in  a  general  way  the  heads 
of  the  pantheon,  Marduk  in  Babylonia  and  Ashur  in  Assyria, 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention. 

As  already  intimated  in  a  previous  chapter,'  the  god  who 
plays  perhaps  the  most  prominent  role  in  the  inrantation  texts 
is  Ea.  He  occupies  this  rank  primarily  by  virtue  i>f  his  being 
the  god  of  hum.inity;  but  another  factor  which  enters  into  con- 
sideration, though  in  an  indirect  f.ishion,  is  his  cli.iTacter  as  a 
water-god.  Water,  betn^  one  of  the  me.ms  <»f  purit'ication  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  texts,  ar(|uires  a  s\mbolic.il  signifi- 
cance amon^  the  H.ihylnm.ins,  as  amon^  so  many  other  nations. 
Ea«  therefore,  as  the  ^aler  j^od  of  the  aiuunl  s.icred  to\%n, 
Cridu.  ac(|uires  additional  |>opularity  throu;:h  this  <  irt  iimstance. 
The  titles  that  he  receives  in  the  texts  «'iin»haM/«-  his  |x>wer  to 
heal  and  protct  t  He  is  the  ^reat  plusMiaii  \\\\^\  knows  all 
secret  s<»ur«rs  whence  healin:^  can  Ik-  obtaiiuti  f«if  the  maladies 
and  ills  <auv*Ml  h\  the  <lernons  ,\\\k\  sor«rrfTs  He  is  therefore 
ta  a  |>ccuhar  vnse  *  th<*  I«»r«l  of  the  fatr>  '  of  tn.)nkin«l,  the  chief 
exofc  ivr.  (h<-  .\.\  vk:s«-  riM;^;<  ..in  «•(  flu  i-^d-..  \\  •\h'"^»  <  umrnand 
xod  under  ^hoM-  pr«.iiM.t»'«n.  tin-  |«?i«  ^t    |h  rf  .mus  Ii.n  s\inlM>liial 
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acts.  Not  only  does  humanity  turn  to  £a:  the  gods,  too,  appeal 
to  him  in  their  distress.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  regarded 
by  the  popular  faith  as  a  sort  of  bewitchment  of  the  great  orb 
through  the  seven  evil  spirits.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
affected  by  such  an  event.  Anu  is  powerless.  It  is  only 
through  £a  that  Sin  is  released,  just  as  though  he  were  a  human 
individual.  But  £a  is  rarely  approached  directly.  At  his  side 
stands  his  son  Marduk,  who  acts  as  a  mediator.  Marduk 
listens  to  the  petition  addressed  to  him  by  the  exorcising  priest 
on  behalf  of  the  victim,  and  carries  the  word  to  Father  Ea.  The 
latter,  after  first  declaring  Marduk  to  be  his  equal  in  knowl- 
edge, proceeds  to  dictate  the  cure.  Marduk,  accordingly,  is 
given  the  same  titles  as  his  father,  Ela.  He,  too,  is  the  lord  of 
life,  the  master  of  the  exorcising  art,  the  chief  magician  among 
the  gods. 

The  importance  thus  given  to  Marduk  is  an  indication  of  a 
later  period,  and  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  suprem- 
acy accorded  to  the  god  after  the  union  of  the  Babylonian 
states.  Originally,  Ea  is  the  god  to  whom  the  direct  appeal 
was  made.  Marduk  is  an  afterthought  that  points  to  the 
remodeling  of  the  ancient  texts  after  the  period  of  Hammu- 
rabi. Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ka,  is  occasionally  invoked, 
but  it  is  significant  that  Sarpanitum,  the  consort  of  Marduk,  is 
rarely  mentioned. 

The  burning  of  images  and  witches,  or  of  other  objects, 
being  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  destroying  bane- 
ful influences,  the  god  of  fire  occupies  a  rank  hardly  secondary 
to  Ea.  Here,  too,  the  mystical  element  involved  in  the  use  of 
fire  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  method.  Water  and  fire 
are  the  two  great  sources  of  symbolical  purification  that  we 
meet  with  in  both  primitive  and  advanced  rituals  of  the  past.* 

*  Robertson  Smith,  Relif^ion  of  the  Sewttis,  p.  ^,^2.  (irinini.  Deutsche  Xfythologie^ 
i.  508-596.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  ;»S',  sei/.  StMi  also  the  article  "  Ilestia''  in 
Koscher's  Aus/Uhrliches  Lexicon  der  Griechtsehcn  und  Romischcn  Mythologic. 
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The  fire-god  appears  in  the  texts  under  the  double  form  of 
Gibil  and  Nusku.  The  former  occurs  with  greater  frequenty 
than  the  latter,  but  the  two  are  used  so  interchangeably  as  to 
be  in  every  respect  identical  The  amalgamation  of  the  two 
may  indeed  be  due  to  the  growth  of  the  incantatbn  rituals  of 
Babylon.  In  some  districts  Gibil  was  worshipped  as  the  special 
god  of  6re,  in  others  Nusku,  much  as  we  found  the  sun-god 
worshipped  under  the  names  of  Skamas  and  Utu,  and  similarly 
in  the  case  of  other  deities.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
incantation  rituals  are  the  result  of  a  complicated  literary 
process,  involving  the  collection  of  all  known  formulas,  and  the 
bringing  of  them  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  one  another, 
this  existence  of  a  twofold  fire^od  finds  a  ready  explanation. 
At  liabylon  we  know  Nusku  was  worshipped  as  the  fire-god» 
Gibil  belongs  therefore  to  another  section,  perhaps  to  one 
farther  south.  He  is  in  all  probability  the  older  god  of  the 
two,  and  the  preponderating  occurrence  of  his  name  in  the 
texts  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  ancient  origin  of  those 
parts  in  which  it  cxrcurs.  There  being  no  special  motive  why 
he  should  be  supplanted  by  Nusku,  his  preeminence  was  not 
interfcjr<i  with  through  the  remodeling  to  which  the  texts  were 
suhjetted.  While  lK*aring  in  mind  that  Gibil  and  Nusku  are 
two  distinct  deities,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  treat 
them  t'»grth<*r  under  the  double  designation  of  (tibilNusku. 

(ftbil  and  Nusku  are  called  *  sons  of  Anu  ';  (tibil,  indeed,  is 
spoken  it\  .\s  the  first  iMirn  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of  his 
father.  The  tonieption  is  probably  mythological,  resting  upon 
thr  behrf  in  th<*  hravrnly  origin  of  fire  held  by  all  nations. 
Gibil  NusLu  IS  exalte<i  as  the  'lofty  one*  among  the  gods, 
whose  command  is  supreme.  He  is  at  once  the  great  messen- 
ger of  \\m  ):<m1s  and  tlirir  <  hirf  rounM*llor.  Clothed  in  splendor, 
his  li;:ht  1^  un<{Uf'n<  halilr.  A  large  variety  of  other  attributes 
are  :i\si'^nrcl  to  him.  all  rmpliasi/in^  his  strength,  his  majesty, 
his  brtliian<  \    and  the  terror  that   he  is  able  to  inspire.     The 
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importance  of  fire  to  mankind  made  Gibil-Nusku  the  founder 
of  cities,  and  in  general  tbe  god  of  civilization.  As  the  fire- 
god,  Gibil-Nusku  is  more  especially  invoked  at  the  symbolical 
burning  of  the  images  of  the  witches.  With  a  raised  torch  in 
one  hand,  the  bewitched  person  repeats  the  incantation  recited 
by  the  exorciser.  Frequently  the  instruction  is  added  that 
the  incantation  is  to  be  recited  in  a  whisper,  corresponding  to 
the  soft  tones  in  which  the  demons,  witches,  and  ghosts  are 
supposed  to  convey  their  messages.  The  incantations  in 
which  the  fire-god  is  exalted  in  grandiloquent  terms  belong  to 
the  finest  productions  of  this  branch  of  the  religious  literature. 
The  addresses  to  Gibil-Nusku  are  veritable  hymns  that  are 
worthy  of  better  associations.     One  of  these  addresses  begins: 

Nusku,  great  god,  counsellor  of  the  great  gods,' 

Guarding  Ihe  sacrificial  gifts  *  of  all  the  heavenly  spirits. 

Founder  of  cities,  tenewer  of  the  sanctuaries, 

Glorious  day,  whose  command  is  supreme, 

Messenger  of  Anu,  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  Bel, 

Obedient  (o  Bel,  counsellor,  mountain  '  of  (he  earthly  spirits, 

Mighty  in  battle,  whose  attaclt  is  powerful, 

Without  thee  no  table  is  spread  in  the  temple. 

Without  thee,  Shamash,  the  judge  executes  no  judgment. 

I,  thy  servant  so  and  so,  Ihe  son  of  so  ana  so,< 

Whose  god  is  so  and  so,  and  whose  goddess  so  and  so,* 

I  turn  to  thee,  I  seek  ibee,  I  raise  my  hands  to  thee, 

I  prostrate  myself  before  thee. 

Bum  the  sorcerer  and  sorceress. 

May  Ihe  life  of  my  soicerer  and  sorceress  be  destroyed. 

Let  me  live  that  1  may  exalt  thee  and  proudly  pay  homage  to  thee. 

This  incantation,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  recited  in  a  whisper, 
in  the  presence  of  an  image  of  wax.     The  image  is  burnt  as 

I'Maklu'serie),  ii.  II.  i-i?. 

S  A  reference  to  the  sacred  action  of  the  fire  in  Ihe  burnt  offerings. 

s  A  favorite  title  of  several  gods,  Bel.  Sin,  etc.,  that  emphasizes  their  strength. 

t  Here  the  seeker  far  Iwlp  inserts  fiis  name. 

*  Here  the  names  of  special  deities  are  to  be  Inserted. 
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the  words  are  spoken,  and  as  it  is  consumed  the  power  of  the 
witch  is  supposed  to  wane.  The  reference  to  the  indispensable 
presence  of  the  fire-god  in  the  temple  is  rather  interesting. 
Sacrifice  always  entailed  the  use  of  fire.  To  whatever  deity 
the  offering  was  made,  Gibil-Nusku  could  not  in  any  case  be 
overlooked.  The  fire  constituted  the  medium,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  worshipper  and  the  deity  addressed.  The  fire-god 
th  in  truth  the  messenger  who  carries  the  sacrifice  into  the 
pre!»ence  of  the  god  worshipped.  Even  Shamash,  though 
htmsclf  personifying  fire,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  power 
c»f  (jibil-Nusku,  who,  we  are  told  elsewhere,  is  invoked,  even 
when  sacrifices  arc  made  to  the  sun-god. 

liesides  being  the  son  of  Anu,  Gibil-Nusku  is  brought  into 
asvM  lAtion  with  the  two  other  members  of  the  triad,  Bel  and 
h^.  He  IN  the  messenger  of  Bel  and  the  son  of  Ea.  Th^  for* 
mer  conception  is  again  mythical.  Fire  is  also  the  instrument 
of  the  gcxK,  and  Nusku  is  particularly  called  the  messenger  of 
l(el  >>c(ausc  1^*1  is  one  of  the  highest  gods.  In  reality  he  is 
t!i«-  riwssrn;;tr  of  .ill  the  j^ods,  and  is  frequently  so  designated, 
ills  it>nnection  with  Vjl,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the 
rrN.ilt  «.f  ih«  s\stcm.iti/ing  efforts  of  the  schoolmen.  Ka  occu- 
p\in^  th  (  hii-f  rank  in  the  incantations,  the -subsidiary  role  of 
(;ibil  NunLu  in  indicated  by  making  him,  just  as  Marduk,  the 
sot)  ii{  Ki  In  this  way,  too,  the  two  great  means  of  purifica- 
tion u.itt  (  .intl  fire  are  combined  under  a  single  as|>ect. 
I  hf  ci^iniiHi.iiion  was  all  the  more  appropriate  since  the  fire- 
,:•»*!.  .IN  thi-  pioinoier  of  culture,  shared  with  Ea  the  protection 
•  •(  huininitv  .\<  cordingly,  all  the  titles  of  Fa  are  bestowed  in 
Mir  p!.ii<-  Mf  the  <»ther  u|x>n  (tibil  Nusku.  Hut.  after  all,  (tibil- 
\tisku  i>  inrrrU  .1  phav*  of  the  v»lar  deity,'  and  heme  by  the 
>  '.t  ••(  tiii^  \\xv  ;^4m1.  .sham.ish  and  the  c»ther  solar  deitiem, 
•'  ■  ..I*  in  i  M.i  .is!,r»-  siil»Nnli.irs  to  <«iliil  Nusku.  are  frr(|tienlly 
»n..»K.il       ^J   miish,    IS  thi*  jjieit    |ud;;r,  was  a   |K*fs**nage  e* 
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pecially  appropriate  for  occasions  which  involved  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  bewitched  and  against  the  witches  or  demons. 
Gibil-Nusku,  like  Shamash,  is  exalted  as  the  great  judge  who 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed.  Similarly,  the  fire-god 
receives  the  attributes  belonging  to  Ninib,  Nergal,  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  latter,  such  as  Lugal-edinna,  Lugal-gira, 
and  Alamu.  These  gods,  then,  and  their  consorts,  because  of 
their  relationship  to  the  fire-god,  are  introduced  into  the  incan- 
tations, and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  various  phases  of 
Nergal  and  Ninib  are  introduced  without  any  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinctions that  originally  differentiated  them  from  one  another.* 
Besides  the  great  solar  deities,  minor  ones,  as  Nin-gish-zida  ' 
and  I-shum,  are  frequently  added  in  long  lists  of  protecting 
spirits  to  whom  the  appeal  for  help  is  directed.  The  attempt 
is  also  made  to  illustrate  their  relationship  to  the  great  fire- 
god.  So  I-shum  becomes  the  messenger  of  Nusku,  while  Nin- 
gish-zida  (though  in  the  days  of  Gudea  a  male  deity*)  appears 
to  be  regarded,  as  Tallqvist  has  suggested,  as  the  consort  of 
Nusku. 

Night  being  a  favorite  time  for  the  recital  of  the  incanta- 
tions, it  was  natural  that  the  orb  of  night,  the  god  Sin,  should 
be  added  to  the  pantheon  of  the  exorciser.  Though  playing  a 
minor  role,  the  moon-god  is  never  omitted  when  a  long  series 
of  protecting  spirits  is  invoked.  But  there  are  occasions  when 
Sin  becomes  the  chief  deity  invoked.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  general  terror  that  moon  eclipses  inspired. 
The  disappearance  of  the  moon  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
the  god's  displeasure  or  as  a  defeat  of  the  moon  in  a  conflict 
with  other  planets.  Disaster  of  some  kind  —  war,  pestilence, 
internal  disturbances — was  sure  to  follow  upon  an  eclipse, 
unless  the  anger  of  the  god  could  be  appeased  or  his  weakness 

1  5*ee  p.  67. 

'^  A  form  of  Nusku,  according  to  Tallqvist,  Assyr.  Beschwbr.  p.  146.     It  would 
Ix?  more  .iccurate  to  say  a  form  of  Ninib.     See  p.  92. 
*  S»ie  p.  9 1 . 
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overcome.  In  the  case  of  such  general  troubles  affecting  the 
whole  country,  it  is  the  kings  themselves  who  seek  out  the 
priests.  Rituals  were  prepared  to  meet  the  various  contingen- 
cies. The  king  begins  the  ceremony  by  a  prayer  addressed  to 
Sin.     One  of  these  prayers  begins:' 

O  Sin,  O  Nannar  I  mighty  one    .     .    . 
O  Sin,  tkoa  who  alone  givest  light, 
Eitending  light  to  manliind. 
Showing  favor  to  the  black -headed  onet,* 
Thy  light  ihinea  in  heaven    ... 
Thy  torch  it  brilliant  as  fire  ; 
Thy  light  filla  the  broad  earth. 


Thy  light  la  glorious  as  the  Sun  .  .  . 
Before  thne  the  great  gods  lie  prostrate ; 
The  fate  of  the  world  rests  with  thee. 

An  eclipse  has  taken  place,  portending  evil  to  the  country,  and 
libations  have  been  poured  out  on  days  carefully  selected  as 
favorable  ones.     The  king  continues  : 

I  have  poured  out  to  thee,  with  wailing,'  a  libstion  at  night ; 
1  have  offered  thee  a  drink-offering  with  thouu  ; 
ProMratc  and  standing  erect  *  I  implore  ihcc. 

With  the  prayer  to  Sin,  appeals  to  other  gods  and  also  gf>d- 
desses  are  frequently  combined, -- to   Marduk,    Ishtar.  'I.ish 
mittim.  Nahu,  Ramman,  and  the  like.     The  incant.Ui<»n%  (ht'in 
selves,  consisting  of  fervent  appeals  to  rcm<ivr  the  rvil.  .uiii.il 
Of  portending,  are  preceded  by  certain  ceremonies,       th«-  Imrn 
ing  of  incense,  the  pouring  out  of  some  drink,  or  by  s\inlMih<  .il 
acts,  as  the  binding;  of  cords;   and  the  god  is  ap|x*aUHl  to  oiue 
more  to  answer  the  prayer. 

'  Kinf^  fishfi*m»mm  V4/f«,  p.  ^ 

I  T>v  trit-rrr^  r  i%  |<.  |hr  ffiftnal  Ummtatlimi  on  tSr   nm%in«i  cil  thf>  iVjth  <il    i'  i 
««r       X\w  irH»i«k  fid.  Having  iliMppranrd.  *%  t«*«jiiWx1  *%  th<>4»gh  (Stt^mI 
•  /y    sadM  all  coadHMMM  and  st  sll  tli 


•;>:;^  j^'^-,:- 


t.  ■ ': 
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Again,  just  as  Gibil-Nusku  entails  the  invocation  of  a  large 
variety  of  solar  deities,  so  Ea,  as  the  water-god,  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  various  water-gods  and  spirits.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  god  Niru,  whose  name,  signify- 
ing '  river,'*  is  clearly  the  personification  of  the  watery  element, 
though  of  the  minor  bodies  of  water.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
goddess  Nin-akha-kuddu.'  She  is  invoked  as  *  goddess  of  puH- 
fication.'  From  her  association  in  several  passages  with  the 
great  deep,  and  with  the  city  of  Eridu  —  metaphorically  used 
for  the  great  deep  —  one  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  that 
she,  too,  was  conceived  of  as  a  water-god  or  a  water-spirit.  She 
is  *  the  lady  of  spells,'  who  is  asked  to  take  possession  of  the 
body  of  the  sufferer,  and  thus  free  him  from  the  control  of 
demons  or  witches.  By  the  side  of  this  goddess,  Gula,  *  the 
great  physician,'  is  often  appealed  to.  Again,  the  demons 
being  in  some  cases  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  or  such  as 
hover  around  graves,  Nin-kigal,  or  Allatu,  the  mistress  of  the 
lower  world,  is  an  important  ally,  whose  aid  is  desired  in  the 
struggle  against  the  evil  spirits.  Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh,  the  famous  hero  of  the  great 
Babylonian  epic,  occurs  also  in  incantations*  —  a  welcome  indi- 
cation of  the  antiquity  of  the  myth,  and  the  proof,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  epic  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  myth.  From 
the  mythological  side,  Gilgamesh  api>ears  to  be  a  solar  deity. 
The  connection  of  a  solar  god  with  fire  would  account  for 
his  appearance  in  the  magical  texts.  However  obscure  some 
of  the  points  connected  with  the  gods  of  the  incantation  texts 
may  be,  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  two  factors  of  water  and 
fire,  and  the  part  played  by  these  elements  in  the  ceremonies, 
control  and  explain  the  choice  of  most  of  the  gods  and  god- 

1  The  reading  N&ni  is  not  altogether  certain,  but  probable.  See  Tallqvist,  Assyr. 
Besckwor.  pp.  131, 132,  whose  suggestion,  however,  that  Naru  may  be  a  female  deity, 
b  not  acceptable.    Eliiti  is  probably  a  scribal  error. 

2  See  above  p.  103. 
«  Tallqvist,  i.  1.  38. 
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desses  introduced,  though  —  be  it  expressly  noted  —  not  of  all 
occurring  in  the  magical  texts. 

The  Ritual  and  Formulas. 

(doming  to  the  incantations  themselves,  they  can  best  be 
characterized  as  appeals  interspersed  with  words  of  a  more  or 
less  mystic  character.  The  force  and  efficacy  of  the  incanta- 
tion lie  not  so  much  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  uttered,  as 
in  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  to  be  uttered.  These  incanta- 
tions were  combined  into  a  ritual,  and  indications  were  given 
of  the  occasions  on  which  the  incantations  were  to  be  used. 
An  analysis  of  one  of  these  rituals  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
branch  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians.  I  choose 
for  this  purpose  the  series  known  as  Maklu,  /./.,  Burning,'  the 
interpretation  of  which  has  been  so  considerably  advanced  by 
I>r.  Tallqvist's  admirable  work.  The  first  tablet  of  the  series 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  gods  of  ni^ht.  After  com- 
pUinin^  of  his  sad  condition,  the  Ixrwitched  individual  con* 
tinuf'S  as  foll<»ws : 

Ari«r  yc  irrrai  f;od«.  hrar  my  complaint . 

(•rani  mc  )u%tu'r,  takr  o^iianrr  <»f  my  finrfition 

1  hjivr  matir  an  imaRc  of  my  »orcrrrr  and  M»r<rffr%%. 

I  \\A\r  hiiniMnl  my^rlf  lir(i>rr  \ou  jind  (trni^  !•»  you  my  cauftc 

r.««4u-<'  <*(  the  oil  they  (i /*  •  thr  «iiti  ht  h)  ha%c  it«>ni'. 

*  *i  tlir  impurr  lhinK%  «ihuh  thry  hjivc*  hjiii<ilr<I.- 

Mi*  »fi'  ■  ilir  •      l4'tmrli«r' 

M4>  hrr  (  Karm,  hrr  «i(i  h<  raft,  hrr  ^unrry  {*)  \^  lirokm 

M^)  llir  |»lii(ki-<l  %|iri|;  {*)  <•(  ll«r  hnu  Itti    ptififi  mr 

Mj«  ii  frlr^w  n\r  ,  nij)  tlici«il  <j«l<«r  *  *»i  nxy  mouth  lir  «« JtlcrctI  l<> 

\\\r  «ini!\ 
Ma«  iKf  m  '  >tt  :i.i.'  hrrli  ^  «ihi<  h  hIK  thr  r  4rth  1 1«  anw   mr 
lU-fiirr  y-'ii  1*1  nir  %hinr  hk«-  thr  i.ini.tt  hrrd 

'   I      »r*i!    h  M*^  •  I  fun.  »t  ii  ?.  >w  II.'**  •%  ft.*-  ii(»    1**-  •■<■  1*^ 

^   I  Iv    t  W  •  t  ifta  jti.fl    ••<    f^^    niin«    hrtl«»    u^uX     ■(.-•)    ii-    t'«    t<  «?«  i«   t*    %r|    iiii|«^. 
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Let  me  be  as  brilliant  and  pure  as  the  lardu  herb. 

The  charm  of  the  sorceress  is  evil ; 

May  her  words  return  to  her  mouth,^  her  tongue  be  cut  off. 

Because  of  her  witchcraft,  may  the  gods  of  night  smite  her, 

The  three  watches  of  the  night  >  break  her  evil  charm. 

May  her  mouth  be  wax  '  (?),  her  tongue  honey. 

May  the  word  causing  my  misfortune  that  she  has  spoken  dissolve 

like  wax  (?). 
May  the  charm  that  she  has  wound  up  melt  like  honey, 
So  that  her  magic  knot  be  cut  in  twain,  her  work  destroyed. 
All  her  words  scattered  across  the  plains 
By  the  order  that  the  gods  have  given. 

The  section  closes  with  the  ordinary  request  of  the  exerciser 
to  the  victim :  **  Recite  this  incantation."  It  will  be  seen  how 
closely  the  principle  of  sympathetic  magic  is  followed.  The 
individual  having  been  bewitched  by  means  of  certain  herbs 
concocted  probably  into  potions,  other  herbs  are  ^prepared  by 
the  exorciser  as  an  antidote.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  purifi- 
cation, too,  is  noteworthy.  There  are  numerous  synonyms 
employed  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  adequate  equiva- 
lent in  English.  The  terms  reach  out  beyond  the  literal  to  the 
symbolical  purification.  The  victim  wishes  to  become  pure, 
cleansed  of  all  impurities,  so  that  he  may  be  resplendent  as 
the  gods  are  pure,  brilliant,  and  glorious,  pure  as  the  water, 
brilliant  and  glorious  as  the  fire. 

The  length  of  the  formulas  varies.  Often  they  consist  only 
of  a  few  lines.  So  the  one  immediately  following  appeals  to 
Gilgamesh  in  these  words: 

Earth,  Elarth,  Earth, 

Gilgamesh  is  the  master  of  your  witchcraft. 
What  you  have  done,  I  know ; 
What  I  do,  you  know  not. 

All  the  mischief  wrought  by  my  sorceresses  is  destroyed,  dissolved  —  is 
gone. 

1  /^.,  be  ineffective. 

'  /^.,  the  gods  presiding  over  the  watches. 

s  Ilcr  words  dissolve  like  wax  and  honey. 
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At  times  the  conditions  under  which  the  witches  are  pictured 
as  acting  are  very  elaborate.  l*hey  are  represented  as  dwell- 
ing in  places  with  which  mythological  conceptions  are  con- 
nected ;  they  are  ferried  across  the  river  separating  their  city 
from  human  habitations  ;  they  are  protected  against  attacks  by 
the  walls  which  surround  their  habitations.  To  effect  a  release, 
the  exorcisers,  it  would  appear,  made  representations  by  means 
of  drawings  on  clay  of  these  habitations  of  the  witches.  They 
thereupon  symbolically  cut  off  the  approaches. and  laid  siege  to 
the  towns.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  an 
incantation  beginning : 

My  city  is  Sappan,'  my  city  is  Sappan ; 

The  K^tes  of  my  city  Sappan  are  tvro. 

One  lovrards  sanmc,  the  other  towards  soniet.' 

1  carry  a  box,  a  pot  with  masktaJtaJ  herbs; 

To  the  gods  of  heaven  I  oHer  water; 

As  I  for  you  secure  your  purification. 

So  do  you  purify  mc  ^ 

The  victim  imitates  the  conduct  of  the  witch,  goes  alK)Ut  as 
she  docs,  with  a  pot  in  which  thr  |x>tinns  .itr  m.idc,  fHrrfortn<4 
the  %ym)K)lical  act  which  shtiuld  puiify  hiin  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  him,  and  hopes,  in  thib  w.iy.  to  olit.iin  his  n\%n  release  The 
description  continues 

I  have-  krpt  l»a4.k  the  terry,  have  vhul  oM  the  nxW} 
IIa^c  ihu%  ihri.kc(1  (h«-  rn<  ^.al)tmrnl  from  a\\  <^uurtcr« 
Anu  ami   Anatwni  ha\r  <  oninn-^-^ioDrd  mr 
\Vh<'m  *haJl   I  vcntl  i€»  |«  hi  «.!  thr  firl.l  '• 
Into  the  m«'uth  of  the  \*>ty «  r«  r  ami  \'«rt  rre**  »  x\\  ihr  l<Kk  * 
ke-  lie  the  u»<  antatt<>n  <>f  the  t  hut  of  ^<h1%.  XIariluk  * 
I^t  them  *  ia!l  !••  \hrr   '»ut   4r\««  f    lhrn»  «<•!. 

■  '^u;-(»<'«r*l  tri  tr  %jtu4tr  }  at  thr  n<-tt)irfr.  |ii>irvt  li    Ifv  Krjvrni 

*  T*ir  »»u't  'A  \mrATrt\   »«*   I      tu'«-!  *.  i-*%'*f^  t*   ■  Sji!<v 

•  '^      !».*•    f«r    •    t    *.      *'  •     »    -    1%.      .<  '    •   .'..t  ..t       • 

•  A     1*     t*^        •   irf       t  ♦•«     •♦--    W   fc        .  • 

*  I  hr  f  ■!*••. rt(  f<«wi   )inr«  <    -i^til-'t)    Ilw    irt<  jntAt^tA 
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Let  them  address  thee,  but  hearken  not  to  them. 

Let  me  call  to  thee,  and  do  thou  answer  me, 

Let  me  address  thee,  and  do  thou  hearken  unto  me.* 

By  the  command  of  Anu,  Anatum,  and  Belit,  recite  the  incantation. 

The  hymns  to  the  fire-god,  Nusku,  of  which  the  'Maklu' 
series  naturally  furnishes  many  specimens,^  are  all  pretty  much 
alike.  I  choose  one  which  illustrates  in  greater  detail  the  sym- 
bolical burning  of  the  image  of  the  witch : ' 

• 

Nusku,  great  offspring  of  Anu, 

The  likeness  of  his  father,  the  first-born  of  Bel, 

The  product  of  the  deep,  sprung  from  Ea,* 

I  raise  the  torch  to  illumine  thee,  yea,  thee. 

The  sorcerer  who  has  bewitched  me, 

Through  the  witchcraft  by  means  of  which  he  has  bewitched  me, 

do  thou  bewitch  him. 
The  sorceress  who  has  bewitched  me, 
Through  the  witchcraft  by  means  of  which  she  has  bewitched  me, 

bewitch  thou  her. 
The  charmer  who  has  charmed  me, 
Through  the  charm  with  which  he  has  charmed  me,  charm  thou 

him. 
The  witch  who  has  charmed  me. 
Through  the  charm  with  which  she  has  charmed  me,  charm  thou 

her. 
Those  who  have  made  images  of  me,  reproducing  my  features, 
Who  have  taken  away  my  l)reath,  torn  my  hairs. 
Who  have  rent  my  clothes,  have  hindered  my  feet  from  treading 

the  dust, 
May  the  fire-god,  the  strong  one,  break  their  charm. 

Just  as  the  witches  were  burnt  in  effigy,  so  also  the  demons 
were  supposed  to  be  similarly  dispelled.  Immediately  following 
the  incantation  comes  one  directed  ajrainst  the  demons: 


'^>' 


1  See  above,  p.  2 78,  where  one  has  lieen  given. 

2  Makhi,  i.  122-143. 

'Tlie  fiery  clement  belongs  to  all  three  divisions  of  the  universe,  —  to  heaven, 
earth,  and  water. 
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I  nuse  Ihe  torch,  their  imafM  I  bttm. 

Of  the  uiukku^  the  tkidm^  the  rmkitm^  the  tkimwm^ 

The  lakartm^  the  Imk^^  the  mkkkkmMm^ 

Of  /i/ai  and  iilitu  and  «rdbi/  /j^. 

And  eveiy  evil  that  teiiet  hold  of  nea. 
Tremble,  melt  away,  and  disappear  I 
May  your  smoke  rise  to  heaven. 
May  Shamash  destroy  your  Urnba, 
May  the  son  of  Ea  [i>^  may  the  fif»-fod]« 
The  great  magidan,  restrain  yoar  strength  (f). 

The  witch  who  has  caused  the  evil  may  be  uokoowiL  For 
such  a  case  one  of  the  incantatiqiis  runs : ' 

Who  art  thoo,  sorceress,  who  bears  her  evil  word  within  her  heart. 

Through  whose  tongue  my  misfortune  b  produced. 

Through  whose  lips  I  have  been  poisoned. 

In  whose  footsteps  death  follows  ? 

Sorceress,  I  seise  thy  mouth,  seiae  thy  tongue, 

I  seise  thy  searching  eyes, 

I  seiic  thy  ever-moving  feet, 

1  fteixe  thy  knees  ever  active, 

I  »ctxc  (hy  hands  ever  stretched  out, 

I  lie  thy  handt  liehtnd  thee. 

May  Sin   .  .      destroy  thy  body. 

Msy  he  caAt  thee  into  an  sbjrss  of  fire  and  water. 

Sorcerers,  as  the  circle  of  this  seal-ring,' 

M^y  thy  (ace  grow  pale  and  wan. 

Of  the  same  character  as  this,  are  a  variety  of  other  incanta- 
tU>nv  all  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  sorceress  is  unknown. 
As  the  last  !i|)e(-ifnrn  of  the  '  Maklu'  series,  I  choose  an  incan- 
tation aildrcssrd  to  the  demons,  which  is  interesting  because  of 
the  (lirc<  t  (  haractcr  <if  the  commands  it  contains : 


Awsy.  away,  far  sway,  far  away. 
\<*t  thame.  for  shame,  ily  away,  ily  away, 
Kdund  stfiui  fa<e.  go  away,  far  away. 
<  >'.ii  of  my  body.  sway. 

•  tl»kli*   lii    II   s*^  I  ■  ^ 

*  M^ay  u<  tJw  wak  •«h1  by  thr  lUliykMiAsM  ewe  «i 
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Out  of  my  body,  far  away, 

Out  of  my  body,  away  for  shame. 

Out  of  jny  body,  fly  away. 

Out  of  my  body,  round  about  face. 

Out  of  my  body,  go  away. 

Into  my  body,  come  not  back. 

Towards  my  body,  do  not  approach. 

Towards  my  body,  draw  not  nigh, 

My  body  torture  not 

By  Shamash  the  mighty,  be  ye  foresworn. 

By  Ea,  the  lord  of  everything,  be  ye  foresworn. 

By  Marduk,  the  chief  magician  of  the  gods,  be  ye  foresworn. 

By  the  fire-god,  be  ye  foresworn. 

From  my  body  be  ye  restrained  1 

Repetition  and  variation  in  the  use  of  certain  phrases  make 
up,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens  given,  a  large  part  of 
the  incantation.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  importance 
attributed  to  such  repetition  is  furnished  by  the  eighth  and 
last  tablet  of  the  *  Maklu '  series.  It  consists  of  seven  divisions, 
each  beginning  with  a  repetition  of  the  headlines  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  preceding  seven  tablets;  and  only  after  the 
headlines  of  each  of  the  tablets  have  been  exhausted,  does  the 
real  incantation  begin.  This  eighth  tablet  contains  therefore 
a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  others,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
gather  together  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seven  others. 

The  ''Maklu  *  ritual  deals  so  largely  with  the  fire-god  that  a 
specimen  from  another  series,  to  illustrate  the  position  of  £a 
and  Marduk  in  the  incantations,  seems  called  for.  The  *  Shurpu' 
series  introduces  £a  and  Marduk  more  particularly.  The  fifth 
tablet  of  this  series  begins  :  * 

The  evil  curse  rests  like  a  g€Ulu  upon  the  man, 
The  pain-giving  voice  ^  has  settled  upon  him. 
The  voice  that  is  not  good  has  settled  upon  him. 
The  evil  curse,  the  charm  that  produces  insanity, 
The  evil  curse  has  killed  that  man  as  a  sheep, 

1  Zimmern's  edition,  pp.  25-29.  <  Is^  the  evil  word. 
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His  god  has  cieparted  from  his  body,* 

His  goddess  has  .  .  .  taken  her  pUce  outsktc,' 

The  pain  giving  voice  covers  him  as  a  ganneat  and  confutes  him. 

M^duk  sees  him. 

And  proceeds  to  the  house  of  hb  father  Ea  and  speaks  : 

"My  father,  the  evil  curse  as  a  demon  has  settled  on  the  man.** 

He  says  it  for  a  second  time. 

**  What  that  man  should  do,  1  do  not  know ;  by  what  can  he  be  curud  f  " 

Ma  answers  his  son  Marduk  : 

**  My  son,  can  I  add  aught  that  thou  dost  not  know? 

Marduk,  what  can  1  tell  thee  that  thou  dost  not  know? 

W  hat  I  know,  also  thou  knowest. 

My  fton  Marduk,  take  him  to  the  overseer  d  the  house  of  perfect  puri- 
fication. 

Dissolve  his  spelU  release  him  from  the  charm,  and  from  the  trouble- 
some  bcMiily  disease. 

Whether  it  be  the  curse  of  his  father, 

<  >r  the  curse  of  his  mother, 

<  >r  the  iur%e  of  hi^  brother, 

<  >r  the  cur%e  of  an  unknown,* 

May  the  Itewitchment  through  the  charm  of  Ka  be  peeled  off  like  an 

onion 
Mjiv  It  I»r  1  ut  <»tf  like  a  date 
Wji)  It  tie  removed  like  a  hu%k. 
II  |x.wf  r  i.f  the  Hpirit  <»(  heaven,  he  thou  invoked  I 

<  >  %p.ri'  -'{  earth.  l*r  chou  invoked  '  *' 

Ihr  pufifM  .iiion  hy  w.itcr,  which  is  here  only  incidentally 
ri  f«  rrr«l  t«».  is  rnorr  fully  touched  upon  in  other  incantations^, 
whtrr  la  trlls  Marduk  that  the  victim  must  take 

(*litfrrinK  water,  pure  water, 

ll"|y  water.  fr%plemlrnt  water. 

I  h«-  tiatef  ttnir  v%en  times  may  he  tirtng. 

May  hr  makr  pure,  may  he  make  fe%plciMlcnt 

Ma\  tK»-  r\il  r.tAi'm  depart. 

M^*  >i«-  Ntakr  fiiniwlf  «iut«iflr. 

I    u    \  |-    !»■  t.iic    Iritt   h4\  ftr-vftn)  him 

!  <  ••  I.  .  !••: , 

•  /y ,  MtMrvtr  ma)  K^w  mvokad  %hm  evil  ^tnmom  to  «Htlr  apofi  hlflk. 


'VlvU 
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May  the  protecting  sheduy  the  protectmg  Utmassm, 

Settle  upon  his  body. 

Spirit  of  heaven«-be  thou  invoked  I 

Spirit  of  earth,  be  thou  invoked  1  ^ 

Still  other  methods  of  magical  cure  besides  the  use  of  water 
and  of  potions  were  in  vogue.  In  a  tablet  of  the  same  ritual  to 
which  the  last  extract  belongs,  and  which  is  especially  concerned 
with  certain  classes  of  diseases  produced  by  the  demons,  the 
sick  man  is  told  to  take 

White  wool,  which  has  been  spun  into  thread. 
To  attach  it  to  hb  couch  *  in  front  and  at  the  top, 
Black  wool  which  has  been  spun  into  thread 
To  bind  at  his  left  side. 

Then  follows  the  incantation  which  he  is  to  recite : 

The  evil  utukku,  alu^  ekimmu^ 

The  evil  galiu,  the  evU  god,  roMsu, 

Latartu.  lalsxsm^  aJkkkAaxM^ 

Lilu  and  lilit  and  ardat  liliy 

Sorcery,  charm,  bewitchment. 

The  sickness,  the  cruel  artifice. 

Their  head  against  his  head. 

Their  hand  against  his  hand. 

Their  foot  against  his  foot. 

May  they  not  place. 

May  they  never  draw  nigh. 

Spirit  of  heaven,  be  thou  foresworn  I 

Spirit  of  earth,  be  thou  foresworn  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of  ethical  ideas  into 
these  texts,  despite  the  primiti\*e  character  of  the  beliefs  upon 
which  the  incantations  repose.  The  possibility  was  considered 
that  the  attack  of  the  demons  was  a  punishment  sent  in  some 
way  for  committed  sins.  The  incantation  series  '  Shurpu '  fur- 
nishes u>  with  a  long  list  of  wrongs  for  which  a  person  may 

•  T  >;  tran.<U::' R  t  tSese  lines  follows  in  xQ  but  soae  miaor  passages  the  correct 
one  g'-vea  in  ^afcc.  Hii^rt  Lt^urts,  p.  446^  '  Of  the  sick 
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be  held  enthralled  in  the  power  of  the  demons  or  sorcerers. 
The  exorciser  in  petitioning  that  the  ban  may  be  relieved,  enu- 
merates at  length  the  various  causes  for  which  the  evil  may 
have  been  sent :  ^ 

Has  he  siniied  a^iinst  a  god. 

It  his  guilt  against  a  goddess. 

Is  it  a  wrongful  deed  against  his  master. 

Hatred  towards  his  elder  brother. 

Has  he  despised  father  or  mother, 

Insulted  his  elder  sister. 

Has  he  glren  too  little,* 

Has  he  withheld  too  moch, 

For  *  no  ••  said  *  yes,** 

For -yes- said -no-?« 


Has  he  used  false  weighu  ? 

Has  he  taken  an  incorrect  amount. 

Not  taken  the  correct  sum. 

Has  he  tiied  s  false  boundary. 

Not  fixed  a  ju.M  boundary. 

Has  he  removed  a  boundary,  s  limit,  or  s  territory. 

Ha*  he  possessed  himself  o(  his  neighbor**  hou^e. 

Has  he  approached  hi^  neighlwr*»  wile. 

Has  he  ihed  the  lilood  of  his  nrigh)>or, 

Kobt^  hu  neighbor**  drcM  .' 

Wa«  he  frank  in  speaking. 
Hut  faJ%e  in  heart, 
Ws.%  it  "  yes  **  with  hi*  mouth. 
Hut  "  no  ••  in  hi»  heart  M 

In  this  way  the  exorciser  proceeds  to  enumerate  an  exteed 
in^ly  lon^;  list  of  sins       no  less  than  one  hun(lre<l       most  of 
which  are  ethical  misdemeanors,  while  others  are  niercU  icre 
monial  transj^ressions.      In  the  third  tablet  of  this  series  *  tliere 

>  /immrrii,  />m  tUt^km^rumftt^tflm  Shtffn   tT   ^•'' 

*  In  itrfcantikr  tr«n%A4ti<m%  *  Id    Ur«| 

*  /y .  <1*1  \w  %a>  onr  tiling,  Imt  nvAn  tlv-  .nnliAr^  * 

*  /4flUHrrfi.  «i  pp  1 3  -  K> 
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is  even  a  longer  list  of  causes  for  the  ban  which  M arduk,  the 
**  chief  ezorciser  "  among  the  gods,  is  called  upon  to  loosen. 
Here  again  we  find  an  equal  proportion  of  moral  transgressions 
placed  on  a  par  with  errors  in  performing  religious  rites  or 
unwillful  offences  in  neglecting  conventional  methods  of  doing 
things. 

The  ethical  features  of  the  texts  can,  without  much  question, 
be  put  down  as  the  work  of  the  later  editors.  They  belong  to 
a  period  when  already  an  advanced  conception  not  only  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  also  of  sin  had  arisen  among  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  had  made  its  way  already 
among  the  masses,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  confidence 
in  the  traditional  superstitions.  The  strange  combination  of 
primitive  and  advanced  religious  beliefs  is  characteristic,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see,  of  various  divisions  of  the  Babylonian 
religious  literature.  The  lapse  from  the  ethical  strain  to  the 
incantation  refrain  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  common.  The  priest 
having  exhausted  the  category  of  possible  sins  or  mishaps  that 
have  caused  the  suffering  of  the  petitioner,  proceeds  to  invoke 
the  gods,  goddesses,  and  the  powerful  spirits  to  loosen  the 
ban.  There  is  no  question  of  retribution  for  actual  acts  of  in- 
justice or  violence,  any  more  than  there  is  a  question  of  genu- 
ine contrition.  The  enumeration  of  the  causes  for  the  su fieri ng 
constitutes  in  fact  a  part  of  the  incantation.  The  mention  of  the 
real  cause  in  the  long  list  —  and  the  list  aims  to  be  exhaustive, 
so  that  the  exorciser  may  strike  the  real  cause  —  goes  a  long 
way  towards  ensuring  the  departure  of  the  evil  spirit.  And  if, 
besides  striking  the  real  cause,  the  exorciser  is  fortunate  enough 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  gods,  goddesses,  and  spirits 
to  call  by  name  upon  the  right  god  or  spirit,  the  one  who  has 
the  power  over  the  demon  in  question,  his  object  is  achieved. 
Speaking  the  right  words  and  pronouncing  the  right  name, 
constitute,  together  with  the  performance  of  the  correct  cere- 
mony and  the  bringing  of  the  right  sacrifice,  the  conditions 
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upon  which  depends  the  success  of  the  priest  in  the  incanta- 
tion ritual.  Hence  the  striking  features  of  these  texts,  the 
enumeration  of  long  lists  of  causes  for  misfortune,  long  lists 
of  powers  invoked,  and  a  variety  of  ceremonies  prescribed,  in 
the  hope  that  the  priest  will  *'  hit  it "  at  one  time  or  the  other. 

Incantations  and  Prayers. 

The  incantations  naturally  shade  off  into  prayers.  Frequently 
they  are  prayers  pure  and  simple.  Powerful  as  the  sacred  for- 
mulas were  supposed  to  be,  the  ultimate  appeal  of  the  sufferer 
is  to  the  gods.  Upon  their  favor  it  ultimately  depends  whether 
the  mystic  power  contained  in  the  sacred  words  uttered  shall 
manifest  itself  to  the  benefit  of  the  supplicant  or  not.  While  it 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  distinguish  incantations  from  prayers,  the 
combination  of  the  two  could  scarcely  be  avoided  by  the  priesta, 
who,  rising  in  a  measure  superior  to  the  popular  beliefs,  felt  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  gods  not  to 
give  thctn  a  su{>erior  place  in  the  magical  texts.  The  addition, 
to  the  sacred  formulas,  of  prayers  directly  addressed  to  certain 
gods  ni.iy  be  put  down  as  due  to  the  adaptation  of  ancient  texts 
to  the  needs  (if  a  later  age;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  inc.iDtations  to  what  appear  ti>  have  l>een  originally  prayers 
pure  .mil  simple,  is  a  concession  made  to  the  |H*rsistent  In-lief 
in  the  erfiiat-y  of  cert.iin  formulas  when  pro|Hrrly  uttered.  Suih 
conibin  it  lolls  of  prayers  and  incantations  constituted,  as  would 
ap|K*ar.  .1  s(>eci.il  class  of  reli;;ious  texts;  and.  in  the  ci>urse 
of  further  editing/  a  nutnltcr  ui  prayers  addressed  to  various 
dcitn  \  were  <«»m}'ine(l  and  inters|K*rMHl  with  incantation  and 
crreni(*iti.il  <lire(tions  which  viere  to  .i<  company  the  prayers. 

rh<-  in«  ifitationt  .K  cording])  lead  us  to  the  next  division  in 
ihr  reli^ii\is  hter.iiure  <•(  the  r».ihyloni.ins,  the  prayers  and 
h)itirtN 

I    •    Ut«it.  A\  X     t*«  n  4f.«>r(  ir.  «r  .  Klhiinlitinf  ••* <!«■«■*. «iv  kifig'%  Ailmitaltlp 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

THB  PRATERS  AND  HTKHS. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  step  from 
magical  formulas  to  prayers  and  hymns  is  but  a  small  one,  and 
does  not,  indeed,  carry  with  it  the  implication  of  changed  or 
higher  religious  conceptions.  While  the  incantation  texts  in 
their  entirety  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  Jixcd  ritual  of 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion,  there  were  occasions  even  in 
the  oldest  period  of  Babylonian  history  when  the  gods  were 
approached  in  prayer  without  the  accompaniment  of  mag^c 
formulas.  Such  occasions  were  the  celebration  of  festivals  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  the  dedication  of  temples  or  of  sacred  stat- 
ues, and  the  completion  of  such  purely  secular  undertakings 
as  the  building  of  a  canal.  Gudea,  we  are  told,  upon  complet- 
ing a  statue  to  his  god  Nin-girsu,  prayed:  *0  King,  whose 
great  strength  the  land  cannot  endure  (?);  Nin-girsu  !  grant  to 
Gudea,  who  has  built  this  house,  a  good  fate.'  ^  As  in  the 
earliest,  so  in  the  latest,  period,  the  Babylonian  kings  approach 
the  gods  in  prayer  upon  completing  their  great  sacred  edifices. 
The  prayers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  particularly  fine  —  remark- 
able, indeed,  for  their  diction  and  elevation  of  thought.  Upon 
completing  the  restoration  of  a  temple  to  Nin-karrak  or  Gula 
in  Sippar,  he  prays : ' 

Nin-karrak,  lofty  goddess,  look  with  favor  upon  the  work  of  my  hands. 
Mercy  towards  me  be  the  command  of  thy  lips, 
Ix>ng  life,  abundance  of  strength, 
Health,  and  joy,  grant  to  me  as  a  gift. 

1  Inscription  D,  col.  v.  U.  2-7. 

'  Abel-Winckler,  Ktibchrifttextey  p.  n^  col.  iii.  U.  33-$8. 
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Id  Che  presence  of  Shjunash  and  Marduk  ouise  my  deeds  to  be  regmrded 

with  favor. 
Command  grace  for  me. 

A  prayer  of  the  same  king  addressed  to  Shamash,  upon 
restoring  the  great  temple  at  Sippar,  E-babbara,  runs  : ' 

(>  Shamash,  great  lord,   upon  entering  joyfully  into  thy  glorious  tempi* 

K  baM>ara. 
I>ook  with  favor  upon  my  precious  handiwork, 
Mercy  towards  me  be  thy  command  ; 

Through  thy  righteous  order,  may  I  have  abundance  of  strength. 
Ijong  life,  and  a  6rm  throne,  grant  to  me. 
May  my  rule  last  forever  I 
With  a  righteous  sceptre  of  l>lissful  rulership, 
With  a  legitimate  staff,  bringing  salvation  to  mankind,  adorn  my  sovereigiiiy 

forever 
With  strong  weapons  for  the  fray,  protect  my  soldiers  ; 
Then.  C>  Shama&h.  by  oracle  and  dream,  answer  me  correctly  I 
By  thy  supreme  command,  whKh  is  unchangeable. 
May  my  weapons  atlvance,  and  strike  and  overthrow  the  weapons  of  the 

encmie* 

Nc*!>u(ha(lnr//Ar's  inscriptions  arc  characterized  by  the  prayer 
with  vkhi(h  they  alm<ist  inv.iri.ibly  close.  Whether  erecting  a 
sanctuary  or  building  a  ( .in.il  or  improving  the  walls  of  Ilaby- 
Ion,  he  d«K»s  not  fail  to  add  to  the  description  of  his  achieve- 
mrnis  .1  pr.iyrr  to  some  dfit\.  in  which  he  asks  for  divine  grace 
and  the  MrsMn;js  of  lon;^  life  and  prosperity 

Thcrf  wrff  other  <Kcasions,  t(M),  in  which.  lH>th  in  ancient 
limes  and  m  more  mo<lern  |H*ri»Kls,  prayers  were  sent  up  to  the 
;:.k1>  Kudt*r  inahuk.  of  the  >ccund  dynasty  of  l-r,  informs  us 
that  he  h'lilt  \  t«  Tuple.  K  nun  inakh,  to  Sin  m  gratitude  to  the 
g<Kl  f.if  hi\u»^  h»uk«riril  to  his  prayer 

Ihe  \ss\nan  kiti^s  pray  to  Ashur  <ii  Ishtar  lK*fore  the  battle, 
and  «»!f«r  thinkN  a!:er  \\\v  vul<»ry  has  l>een  gamed.  *'(>  god- 
dess ..f  \r*..  t  si\^  Xsliiirbanabal.' '*  I  am  .\shurbanabal.  the 
k;n,:    of     \'.   \'    I    •»  .     (jt.mIuM    of    !fiy  fiandn.  t  re.iled  by  thee  ill 

I  /'•  »         /.,.*.'       I».  4     It     Ml    vy 

4mt.t,'i    (  «lt*Mir«   II.  tut    «    It  y»-^U 
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the  house  of  my  father.  To  renew  the  sanctuaries  of  Assyria, 
and  to  enlarge  the  cities  of  Babylonia,  .  .  .  have  I  devoted 
myself  to  thy  dwelling-places,  and  have  steadfastly  worshipped 
thy  sovereignty Hearken  unto  me !  O  thou  mis- 
tress of  mistresses,  supreme  in  battle,  mistress  of  the  fray, 
queen  of  the  gods,  .  .  .  who  speakest  good  things  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ashur,  the  father,  that  produced  thee.  Teumman, 
king  of  Elam,  has  arrayed  his  army  and  fixed  upon  battle, 
brandishes  his  weapons  to  proceed  against  Assyria.  Do  thou 
now,  O  warrior,  like  .  .  .  drive  him  into  the  midst  of  the  fray, 
pursue  him  with  a  storm,  with  an  evil  wind."  Ishtar,  the  nar- 
rative tells  us,  hearkened  to  the  fervent  words  of  the  king.  ''  Be 
not  afraid,"  says  the  goddess  to  her  royal  subject.  Elsewhere 
the  same  king  prays  more  briefly  to  Ashur  and  Ishtar.  "  May 
his  corpse  [viz.,  of  a  certain  enemy]  be  cast  before  his  enemy 
[/>.,  before  Ashurbanabal],  and  his  remains  be  carried  off."* 

Upon  ascending  the  throne,  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar  address- 
ing a  fervent  prayer  to  the  great  god  Marduk  : 

0  Eternal  Ruler !  Lord  of  the  Universe  I 

Grant  that  the  name  -^  of  the  king  whom  thou  lovest, 

Whose  name  thou  hast  mentioned,'  may  flourish  as  seems  good  to  thee. 

Guide  him  on  the  right  path. 

1  am  the  ruler  who  obeys  thee,  the  creation  of  thy  hand. 
It  is  thou  who  hast  created  me, 

And  thou  hast  entrusted  to  me  sovereignty  over  mankind. 

According  to  thy  mercy,  ()  lord,  which  thou  bestowcst  upon  all« 

Cause  me  to  love  thy  supreme  rule. 

Implant  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  in  my  heart, 

Grant  to  me  whatsoever  may  seem  good  before  thee, 

Since  it  is  thou  that  dost  control  my  life. 

The  curses  also  with  which  so  many  of  the  historical  texts 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  close  may  be  regarded  as  prayers. 
We  are  also  justified  in  assuming:;  that  the  ofTering  of  sacrifices, 

1  Without  proper  burial,  —  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  hap|>en  to  the  dead. 

2  I.e..  life.  *  I e„  called  to  the  thron<r. 
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which  formed  at  all  times  an  essential  feature  of  the  cult,  both 
in  Babylonia  and  Ass)rna,  was  always  accompanied  by  some 
form  of  prayer  addressed  to  some  deity  or  to  a  group  of  deities. 
In  view  of  all  this,  no  sharp  chronological  line,  any  more  than 
a  logical  one,  can  be  drawn  marking  off  the  incantation  for- 
mulas from  the  h3rmns  and  prayers  pure  and  simple.  The 
conceptions  formed  of  the  gods  in  the  incantation  texts  are 
precisely  those  which  we  have  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
them  in  the  period  when  this  phase  of  the  religion  reached 
its  highest  development  Ea  is  the  protector  of  humanity, 
Shamash  the  lord  of  justice ;  and,  if  certain  ideas  that  in  the 
prayers  are  attached  to  the  gods  —  as  wisdom  to  Sin  —  are 
absent  from  the  incantations,  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
accident  than  as  an  indication  d  any  difference  d  conception. 
The  pantheon  too,  barring  the  omission  of  certain  gods,  is  the 
same  that  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  historical  texts,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  gods  are  enumerated  corresponds  quite  closely 
with  the  rank  accorded  to  them  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  kin^^s. 
What  variations  there  are  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
warrant  any  conclusions.  All  this  points,  as  has  been  cmpha- 
sixcd  several  times,  to  the  subsequent  remodeling  of  the  texts 
in  question.  It  is  true  that  we  find  more  traces  of  earlier  and 
purely  mythological  notions  in  the  incantations  than  in  the 
hymns  and  prayers,  but  such  notions  are  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  latter.  Flven  in  those  religious  productions  of  IUhyi(»ni.i 
whu  h  represent  the  Hower  of  religious  thought,  we  meet  with 
views  that  reHect  a  most  primitive  mode  of  thought.  The 
pro|)er  view,  therefore,  to  take  of  the  prayers  and  hymns  is  to 
regard  them  as  twin  prcxiuctions  to  the  magical  texts,  due  to  the 
same  con<«'ptions  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  an  emanatmn  «»f 
the  same  reli^^ious  spirit,  and  produced  at  the  same  time  th.it 
the  in<  ant  at  ion  ritu.ils  enjoyed  popular  favor  and  esteem,  and 
without  in  any  w.iy  interfeiin}*  with  the  practice  of  the  rites 
that  these  rituals  involvcrd. 


^     ■    r-   ■;;-\  •'  '..^t  '  -  - -■     •        ■^«  j'.-*  i'-r 
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This  position  does  not  of  course  preclude  that  among  «the 
prayers  and  hymns  that  have  been  preserved  there  are  some 
betraying  a  loftier  spirit,  a  higher  level  of  religious  thought,  and 
more  pronoimced  ethical  tendencies  than  others.  Indeed,  the 
one  important  result  of  the  dissociation  of  the  address  to  the 
gods  from  the  purely  practical  magic  rites  was  to  produce 
the  conditions  favorable  to  a  development  of  higher  religious 
thought.  An  offering  of  praise  to  the  gods,  whether  it  was 
for  victory  granted  or  for  a  favor  shown,  called  forth  the  best 
and  purest  sentiments  of  which  the  individual  was  capable. 
Freed  from  all  lower  associations,  such  an  act  proved  an 
incentive  to  view  the  deity  addressed  from  his  most  favorable 
side,  to  emphasize  those  phases  which  illustrated  his  affection 
for  his  worshippers,  his  concern  for  their  needs,  his  discrimina- 
tion, and  not  merely  his  power  and  strength.  In  short,  the 
softer  and  the  more  humane  aspects  of  the  religion  would  thus 
be  brought  out.  The  individual  would  address  his  god  in 
terms  ■  betraying  his  affection,  and  would  couple  with  him 
attributes  that  would  reflect  the  worshipper's  rather  than  the 
god's  view  of  the  purpose  and  aim  of  existence.  Whatever 
powers  of  idealization  there  lay  in  the  worshipper's  nature 
would  be  brought  into  the  foreground  by  the  intellectual  effort 
involved  in  giving  expression  to  his  best  thoughts,  when  aiming 
to  come  into  close  communion  with  a  power  upon  which  he 
felt  himself  dependent.  For  an  understanding,  therefore,  of 
the  ethical  tendencies  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  prayers  and  hymns  is  of  prime  importance ;  and 
we  shall  presently  see  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  highest 
level  of  ethical  and  religious  thought  is  reached  in  some  of  these 
hymns. 

The  prayers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  represent,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  has  been  attained  in  this  branch  of  religious  literature. 
Returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the  dedication  prayer  to  Marduk, 
addressed  by  the  king  on  the  occasion  of  his  mounting  the 
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throne/  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  high  sense  of  the 
imporunce  of  his  station  with  which  the  king  is  inspired. 
Sovereignty  is  not  a  right  that  he  can  claim  —  it  is  a  trust 
granted  to  him  by  Marduk.  He  holds  his  great  office  not  for 
purposes  of  self-glorification,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
In  profound  humilily  he  confesses  that  what  he  has  he  owes 
entirely  to  Marduk.  He  asks  to  be  guided  so  that  he  may 
follow  the  path  of  righteousness.  Neither  riches  nor  power 
constitute  his  ambition,  but  to  have  the  fear  of  his  lord  in  his 
heart.  Such  a  plane  of  thought  is  never  reached  in  the  incan- 
tation texts.  For  all  that,  the  original  dependence  of  the 
prayers  and  hymns  upon  incantation  formulas,  tinges  even  the 
best  productions.  Some  of  the  finest  hymns,  in  which  elevated 
thoughts  are  elaborated  with  considerable  skill,  reveal  their 
origin  by  having  incantations  attached  to  them.  Again,  others 
which  are  entirely  independent  productions  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  sickness,  demons,  and  sorcerers,  that  show  the  out- 
growth of  the  hymns  from  the  incantations;  and  none  are  entirely 
free  from  traces  of  the  conceptions  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  incantation  texts.  The  essential  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  closely  related  texts  may  \yt  summed  up  in  the 
proposition  that  the  religious  thought  which  produced  them 
both  IS  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  elaboration  in  the  hymns. 
The  prayers  and  hymns  represent  the  attempt  of  the  liabylonian 
miful  to  free  itNrIf  from  a  su|>erstiti«)us  view  of  the  relationship 
of  man  to  the  powers  around  him  ,  an  attempt,  but  it  must 
Ikt  added       an  unsuciessful  cme. 

It  IS  rather  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  hymns  found  in  the 
library  of  .\shur hanaba!  are  in  so  fragmentary  a  condition.  As 
a  consecjiience  we  are  fre<]uently  unal)le  to  determine  more 
than  their  general  i  onlents.  The  cohiphons  generally  arc 
missing.       at   Irast  in  thost^  hymns   hitherto   published,'  —  so 

fWv  i^fmrf'^  At  iHr  Kai»il«  i^   %«HitUr%       Sj|f<#.  r  f  .  m  titr  %fH^tmn»«  «ltMknl  to  \m% 
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that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  special  occasion  for  which 
the  hymn  was  composed.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  definite  date  except  upon  internal 
evidence.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  hymnal  literature  of  the 
great  temples  of  Babylonia  must  have  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions, and,  in  collecting  them,  some  system  was  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  the  priests  engaged  in  this  work.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  collection  having  been  made  at  some  time  of  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Shamash.  Some  of  these  were  intended  as  a  salute 
upon  the  sun's  rising,  others  celebrated  his  setting.  These 
hymns  convey  the  impression  of  having  been  composed  for  the 
worship  of  the  god  in  one  of  his  great  temples  —  perhaps  in 
&babbara,  at  Sippar.  We  have  several  hymns  also  addressed 
to  Marduk,  and  one  can  well  suppose  that  at  the  great  temple 
&sagila,  in  Babylon,  a  collection  of  Marduk  hymns  must  have 
been  prepared,  and  so  for  others  of  the  great  gods.  But, 
again,  many  of  the  hymns  convey  the  impression  of  being 
merely  sporadic  productions  —  composed  for  certain  occasions, 
and  without  any  reference  to  a  possible  position  in  a  ritual. 

Of  the  hymns  so  far  published,  those  to  Shamash  are  proba- 
bly the  finest.  The  conception  of  the  sun-god  as  the  judge  of 
mankind  lent  itself  readily  to  an  ethical  elaboration.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  these  hymns  justice  and  righteousness  as  the 
two  prominent  themes.  A  striking  passage  in  one  of  these 
hymns  reads  :  * 

The  law  of  mankind  dost  thou  direct. 

Eternally  just  in  the  heavens  art  thou. 

Of  faithful  judgment  towards  all  the  world  art  thou. 

Hibbcri  Lectures^  pp.  479-520,  does  not  even  distinguish  properly  between  pure 
hymns  and  mere  incantations.  Now  that  Dr.  Bezold's  great  catalogue  of  the  Kou- 
junjik  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  completed,  the  opportunity  is  favorable  for 
some  one  to  study  the  numerous  unpublished  fragments  of  hymns  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  produce  in  connection  with  those  that  have  been  published  a  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  subject.  Knudtzon's  Assyrische  Gebete  an  den  Sonnengott  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  such  a  work. 
UVR.  28,  no.  I. 
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Tboa  knovvst  what  b  right,  thoa  knowett  what  is  wrong. 
O  Shimaih  t    RighceousneM  hat  lifted  up  iu  neck  (?) ; 

O  Shaaash  I     Wrong  like  a has  been  cut  (?) ; 

O  Shamash  I     The  support  of  Anu  and  Bel  an  thou ; 

O  Shamash  I     Supreme  judge  of  heaven  and  earth  art  thou. 

After  a  break  in  the  tablet,  the  hymn  continues  : 

O  Shamash  I     Supreme  judge,  great  lord  of  all  the  world  art  thou ; 
Lord  of  creation,  merciful  one  of  the  world  art  thou 

The  following  lines  now  reveal  the  purpose  of  the  hymn.  It 
is  a  prayer  for  the  life  of  the  king  : 

O  Shamash  I  on  this  day  purify  and  deanae  the  king,  the  son  of  his  god. 
Whatever  is  evil  within  him,  let  it  be  taken  out. 

The  next  few  lines  are  a  distinct  echo  of  the  incantation 
formulas,  and  show  how  readily  prayer  passes  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  stage  of  thought : 

Cleanse  him  like  a  vessel * 

Illumine  him  like  a  vessel  of * 

like  the  copper  of  a  (loltshed  laUct,*  let  him  lie  i)rij;ht. 
Release  him  from  the  ban. 

TTie  same  incantation  occurs  at  the  close  of  nnother  hymn 
to  Shamash,  addressed  to  the  sun  ujK»n  his  riMn^  ^  The  colo 
phon  furnishes  the  o(M'nin<;  line  of  the  m-xt  taliUl.  v%hicli  also 
begins  with  an  address  to  Shamash.  We  h.ive  ht  re  .i  cle.ir 
indication  o(  a  kind  of  Sh.imish  ritu.il  extending;.  |H*th.ips.  «tv<  r 
a  numlKrr  of  tablets,  and  to  which,  in  all  prol».il>ilii\.  the  h)nin 
just  quoted  also  t>elonj;s 

The  ofHrninj;  lines  of  the  second  hymn  rri<l 

C)  Shama»h'  out  <»f  the  h#iri/*»n  «»f  hrj%rn  thou  i.»iir%»  f'tfih. 

The  bolt  of  thr  l»nf;tit  hea^en%  ihou  o|>ene%l. 

The  door  of  hra\cti  thou  <lo%i  open 

O  Shafna.«h  '    o>cr  thr  %•«  tM  <l'»*t  ihi»u  r.»i*f   t'  %  *  «-4<f 

C)  Shamafth  '    with  thr  i^lorv  of  hra%rn  thou  4«.\.r>  «f  i)>r  MothI 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  for  the  express  testimony 
furnished  by  the  hymn  itself,  that  a  production  giving  evidence 
of  such  a  lofty  view  of  the  sun-god  should,  after  all,  be  no  more 
than  an  incantation.  The  same  is  the  case,  however,  with  all 
the  Shamash  hymns  so  far  published.  They  either  expressly 
or  by  implication  form  part  of  an  incantation  ritual.  Evi- 
dently, then,  such  addresses  to  Shamash  are  to  be  viewed  in 
no  other  light  than  the  exaltation  of  Nusku  in  the  '  Maklu  * 
series,^  and  which  we  have  found  were  in  many  cases  elaborate, 
beautiful  in  diction,  and  elevated  in  thought.  So  —  to  give 
one  more  example  —  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  sun-god  at  the 
setting,  and  which  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  meta- 
phors chosen  to  describe  the  sun*s  course,  is  proved  by  the 
colophon  to  be  again  an  incantation.  It  belongs  to  a  series  — 
perhaps,  indeed,  to  the  same  as  the  specimens  furnished : ' 

O  sun-god  in  the  midst '  of  heaven  at  thy  setting. 

May  the  enclosure  of  the  pure  heaven  greet  thee,* 

May  the  gate  of  heaven  approach  thee, 

May  the  directing  god,  the  messenger  who  loves  thee,  direct  thy  way. 

In  E-babbara,  the  seat  of  thy  sovereignty,  thy  supremacy  rises  like  the 

dawn. 
May  A,  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest,  come  before  thee  with  joy  ; 
May  thy  heart  be  at  rest,* 

May  the  glory  of  thy  divinity  be  established  for  thee. 
O  Shamash  1  warrior  hero,  may  thou  be  exalted  ; 
O  lord  of  E-babbara,  as  thou  marchest,  may  thy  course  be  directed, 
Direct  thy  path,  march  along  the  path  fixed  for  thy  course  (?). 
O  Shamash  I  judge  of  the  world,  director  of  its  laws  art  thou. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  moon- 
god  in  connection  with  eclipses  have  been  referred  to  and  short 

1  See  above,  p.  286. 

•  Published  by  Bertin  in  the  Revue  d^Assyriologie^  no.  4.  and  trnnsl.ited  by  Sayce, 
Hibbert  Lectures^  p.  573.  1  adopt  Sayce's  translation,  IJertin's  publication  being 
inaccessible  to  me.  *  Lit.,  speak  to  thee  of  peace. 

•  Probably  *  horizon.'  *  /^.,  may  thy  anger  depart. 
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specimens  given.     A  more  elaborate  hymn  to  Sin  will  further 
illustrate  the  conceptions  current  about  this  deity: ' 

O  lord,  chief  of  the  gods,  who  on  earth  and  fai  heaven  aloiie  b  eyilted. 

Father  Nannar,*  lord  of  increase,  chief  of  the  gods. 

Father  Nannar,  heavenly  lord. 

Father  Nannar.  moon-god,  chief  of  the  gods. 

Father  Naonar,  lord  of  Ur,  chief  of  the  gods. 

Father  Nannar,  lord  of  Pl-shir-gal,*  chief  of  the  gods. 

Father  Nannar,  lord  of  the  brilliant  crescent,  chief  of  the  gods. 

Father  Nannar,  whose  sovereignty  is  brought  to  perfection,  chief  of  the 

gods. 
Father  Nannar.  who  passes  along  in  great  majesty, 
O  strong  Bull,*  great  of  horns,  perfect  in  form,  with  long  flowing  beard* 

of  the  color  of  lapus  laiulL 
Fbwerf ttl  one,  self<reatcd,  a  product  (f)  beautiful  to  look  upon,  whoae  fall- 

nt%%  has  not  been  brought  forth,* 
Merciful  one,  begetter  of  everything,  who  among  living  things  occupiei  a 

lofty  leat. 
Father,  merciful  one  and  restorer,  whose  weapon  (?)  maintains  the  life  ol 

the  whole  wtirld. 
Lord,  thy  dtvmity.  like  the  distant  heaven  and  the  wide  ocean,  is  full  (?)  ol 

fear 
Ruler  of  the  land.  |»r(»te(tor  of  nanctuaries,  proclaimer  of  their  name. 
Father.  I>rf*<  ttt-r  "(  the  K'^'^  ^*'*^  "'  men.  estaUwhing  dwellings  and  grant- 
ing (flftV 

Calling  to  Wf^errifrniy.  giving  the  sceptre,  who  deirecst  destinies  for  dutant 

day<w 
Strong  chiel.  »h<>vc  whIc  heart  embraces  in  mercy  all  that  exists, 

Ixautiful.  wh'ivr  kittr^  do  nut  grow  ficary,  who  t*pen»  the  road  (*)  for 

thr  g"<l\,  J-i^H  l»f»>thcr^, 
who,  tr"m  thr  foutiiljtiiin  (»f  heaven  till  the  irnith. 
Paswrt  along  in  Itrilliatit  y  Ci.  o{>rmng  the  door  of  heaven. 
Prepanng  the  (atr  i^i  «>t  humanity 


*  1\  K    «  >  '  Har  inuRimAttM,'  i*or  dL  thr  namrt  erf  Sin      Siv  «la>vr.  p  j\ 

•  \  mrf  «(■*,<.«  «i»-i.  T .  jtt  I  »T-     \{   thr  m  ■•».  tv«  Au v  til  ihr  rrw-nibUmr  t^  thr  ell  Hi  lit 

*  t  >«r  ■!•-  ..(■•!    >  \     tu«r.|  «.t).  4  Uftig  ta-j«d  'ifi  thr  «ral  iyh»drr%.      has  p  7^ 
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Father,  begetter  of  everything,  ... 
Lord,  proclaiming  the  decisions  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Whose  command  is  not  set  aside, 
.  .  .  and  granting  water  ^  for  all  that  has  life. 
No  god  reaches  to  thy  fullness. 
In  heaven  who  b  exalted  ?    Thou  alone  art  exalted. 
On  earth  who  is  exalted  ?    Thou  alone  art  exalted. 
Thy  strong  command  is  proclaimed  in  heaven,  and  the  Igigi  piostnUe 

themselves. 
Thy  strong  command  is  proclaimed  on  earth,  and  the  Anonnaki  kiss  tfie 

ground. 
Thy  strong  command  on  high,  like  a  storm  in  the  darkness,  passes  along, 

and  nourishment  streams  forth. 
When  thy  strong  command  is  established  on  the  earth,  vegetation  spioots 

forth. 
Thy  strong  command  stretches  over  meadows  and  heights,  and  life  is 

increased. 
Thy  strong  command  produces  right  and  proclaims  justice  to  mankind. 
Thy  strong  command,  through  the  distant  heavens  and  the  wide  earth, 

extends  to  whatever  there  is. 
Thy  strong  command,  who  can  grasp  it  ?  Who  can  rival  it  ? 
Lord,   in  heaven  is  [thy]  sovereignty,  on  earth  is  thy  sovereignty.     Among 

the  gods,  thy  brothers,  there  is  none  like  thee. 
O  King  of  Kings,  who  has  no  judge  superior  to  liim,  whose  divinity  is  not 

surpassed  by  any  other  i  ^ 

A  more  perfect  idealization  of  the  mythological  notions  con- 
nected with  the  moon-god  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  old 
metaphors  are  retained,  but  interpreted  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  higher  spiritual  tendencies.  The  moon  is  still  figured 
as  a  bull,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  strength  that  is  extracted  from 
the  picture  and  dwelt  upon.  The  writer  still  thinks  of  the 
moon  as  an  old  man  with  flowing  beard,  but  he  uses  the  figure 
to  convey  the  impression  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  orb.  The 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  change  of  seasons,  upon  vege- 
tation,—  a  belief  which  the   Babylonians   shared  with   other 

^  A  reference  perhaps  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides. 
^  The  rest  of  the  hymn  —  some  dozen  lines  —  is  too  fragmentary  to  warrant 
translation. 
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nations,  —  leads  the  writer  to  extol  the  benign  feelings  oC  the 
god  towards  mankind.  The  sun-god,  through  the  glowing  heat 
that  he  develops,  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  warrior  and 
even  the  destroyer,  the  consuming  force.  The  moon-god  is  the 
benefactor  of  mankind  who  restores  the  energies  of  man  weak- 
ened from  the  heat  of  the  day.  Nannar-Sin  becomes  the  giver 
of  life,  whose  mercies  are  extended  to  all.  I'he  gods  and  the 
spirits  follow  the  example  of  mankind  in  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  great  orb  of  night  The  independence  of 
the  course  that  he  pursues  in  the  heavens  places  him  beyond 
the  control  of  the  great  judge  of  the  world,  the  mighty  Sham- 
ash.  There  is  no  one  superior  to  Sin,  no  one  to  whose  com- 
mand he  must  bend.  With  all  this,  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  his  power  of  removing  the  influence  of  demons 
and  witches.  We  have  here  a  hymn  purified  from  all  associa- 
tion with  the  incintation  texts,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  w.is  coni|K>^ed  for  use  in  the  great  temple  at 
Ur,   which   i>  inentiont'd   in   the  opening  lines. 

In  the  altrrn.itin^  r|iu-stion  and  answer  we  have  also  a  valuable 
indication  nf  the  manner  in  which  the  hymn  was  to  be  recited 
or  sun;;  I  he  ulmlr  production  ap|)ears  to  be  arranged  in  a 
dial(»^ue  form,  the  lines  to  Ik.*  alternately  read  by  the  reciting 
prirsi  uihI  ih«-  <  lii»ru>  of  priests  or  worshippers.  The  same 
mrthfMl  IS  foitMH«-<l  in  other  prrMhii  tions.  while  in  M»me,  as  we 
shall  s««  .  iIm  <iiil"^i;r  (I«m  s  not  pr<Keed  in  alternate  lines,  but 
is  distrihutrd  anion;;  i  varxinj;  number  of  sections.  We  may 
sc*e  in  this  st\lr  of  «  oni{M»sition  one  of  the  natural  outcomes  of 
the  meth<Kl  pMisnrd  m  thr  iruantation  teits.  where,  as  will  l>r 
rememlM*r«M!.  the  prirst  first  re«  ilrs  thr  formulas,  and  then  calls 
up<#n  thf  in(!i.«!ti.il  Ik  forr  him  to  rt-fM-at  it  once,  twite,  or 
oflrn«*r.  .IN  iK*  *  I-.'  fii.i\  l.r  Su<  h  a  custom  leads  ti»  rental 
and  r»  N|».n»«  .  .  .  !•.♦    Lmu'.s 

.\«»(  tii.iri)  «:  !f.'  Kmiiiin  \k\v  to  such  a  hci;;ht  jl\  the  one  )ust 
quotrd       1  tiiri    Wire  (ert.itn  ^<k1s  only,  and  after  all  ncH  many, 
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whose  nature  was  such  as  to  make  an  ethical  development  of  the 
conceptions  formed  of  them  possible.  Besides  Shamashand  Sin^ 
£a  as  the  god  of  humanity  and  Nebo  as  the  god  of  wisdom  belong 
to  this  class.  Of  £a,  however,  no  hymns  have  as  yet  been  found. 
This  may  of  course  be  accidental,  and  still,  if  one  bears  in  mind 
that  in  the  later  periods  of  Babylonian  history  Ea  enjoyed  a 
theoretical  popularity  rather  than  a  practical  one,  the  absence 
of  Ea  hymns  might  be  explained  as  due  to  the  lack  of  a  fixed 
ritual  in  the  Ea  temples  outside  of  the  incantation  texts.*  Ea's 
position,  like  that  of  Nusku,  was  too  marked  in  the  magical 
texts  to  encourage  a  conception  of  them  entirely  independent  of 
their  power  to  release  victims  from  the  grasp  of  the  demons. 

A  hymn  to  Nebo,  which  unfortunately  is  preserved  only  in 
part,  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  polytheistic  conceptions  may 
be  spiritualized  : ' 

.  .  .  Lord  of  Borsippa, 

.  .  .  son  of  E-sagila.' 

O  Ix)rd  !  To  thy  power  there  is  no  rival  power, 

O  Nebo  !  To  thy  power,  there  is  no  rival, 

To  thy  house,  E-zida,  there  is  no  rival, 

To  thy  city,  Horsippa,  there  is  no  rival, 

To  thy  district,  Habylon,  there  is  no  rival. 

Thy  weapon  is  U-sum-gallu,*  from  whose  mouth  the  breath  does 

not  issue,  blood  does  not  flow.* 
Thy  command  is  unchangeable  like  the  heavens. 
In  heaven  thou  art  supreme. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  mythological  allusions  in  this  hymn 
that  take  us  back  to  a  primitive  period  of  thought,  but  it  is-  a 
hymn  prompted  by  the  love  and  reverence  that  Nebo  inspired. 
Its  direct  connection  with  the  Nebo  cult  is  shown  again  by  the 

1  We  have,  however,  a  list  (II K.  58,  no.  5)  giving  many  titles  and  names  of  £a 
that  must  have  been  prepared  on  tlie  basis  of  Ea  hymns. 

2  IV  K.  20,  no.  3.  s  IjC.,  of  Marduk. 

*  This  weapon  plays  a  part  in  some  of  the  Babylonian  myths. 

*  The  weapon  is  miraculous —  it  kills  instantly,  but  without  causing  blood  to  flow. 
Tlie  reference  is  to  the  lightning  stroke. 
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complementary  chau^cter  of  each  two  lines.  The  whole  hjrmn 
was  probably  adapted  in  this  way  to  public  worship. 

Marduk,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship  to  £a«  and  by  his  inde- 
pendent position  as  the  supreme  god  of  Babylon,  occupies  a 
middle  ground  between  Sbamash,  Ea,  and  Nusku  on  the  one 
side,  and  such  gods  as  Sin  and  Nebo  on  the  other.  Some  of 
the  hymns  addressed  to  him  end  in  incantations  ;  others  form 
part  of  the  cult  arranged  for  solemn  occasions,  when  the  praises 
oi  the  god  were  sung  in  connection  with  sacrificial  offerings. 

In  confirmation  of  the  theory  as  to  the  relationship  between 
magical  texts  and  hymns  above  advanced,  we  find  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  grade  of  religious  thought  between  these  two 
daisses  of  Marduk  hymns.  Both  are  equally  distinguished  by 
their  fine  diction.  A  hymn  which  celebrates  Marduk  as  the 
restorer  of  the  dead  to  life,  and  yet  forms  part  of  an  incanta- 
tion text,  reads : ' 

C>  merciful  one  amoog  the  gods  I 

C)  merciful  one  who  loveth  to  give  life  to  the  dead  I 

Marduk.  king  of  heaven  and  earth. 

King  of  llabylon.  lord  of  K-cagiU, 

King  of  K  ada.  lord  of  Kmakh-ttla, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  thine. 

The  «hotc  of  heaven  and  earth  are  thine. 

The  ftprll  aHoriltng  life  it  thine. 

The  hrrath  of  life  is  thine, 

1  he  pure  im^antatntn  of  the  ocean'  ti  thine. 

Mankind,  the  lilaik  headed  race,* 

Thr  lining  ( rrature^,  at  many  at  there  are,  and  eabt  on  earth, 

A%  man)  a%  (hrrr  are  in  the  foor  quarter*. 

The  Igigi  of  thr  Irgiont  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Aft  many  aa  there  are, 

to  thee  do  ihey  inclme  (') 

Ihou  art  the  $k/Jm,  ihou  art  xhm  ismnusu. 

1  h'u  rrikf..rf  s%  thr  dead  to  life,  thou  liringe«t  thing*  to  completene«%  (*) 

<  »  mrft  tf  ul  ••«♦-  among  thr  g<MK  * 

M\  k    J.,  rk'>    I  t  rrtH^iM  A  rrlevrmr  tu  Ka. 

*  >*«ar  i*m  thr  tuKAUtantft  uf  UaUylasia,  and  thva  mmd  \m  grerfal  fut  maakiMi 
1/  f.  til 
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One  scarcely  detects  any  difference  between  such  a  hymn 
and  those  to  Sin  and  Nebo.  The  lines  are  adapted,  like  the 
other  specimens,  for  recitation  by  two  parties.  The  last  line 
forms  a  solemn  close  to  a  section  of  this  hymn.  In  the  section 
that  follows,  the  same  character  is  maintained  till  we  approach 
the  close,  when  the  exorciser  steps  in  and  asks  Marduk  to 

Expel  the  disease  of  the  sick  man, 
The  plague,  the  wasting  disease  .  .  . 

and  the  various  classes  of  demons,  utukku^  alu^  etc.,  are  intro- 
duced. 

Compare  this  now  with  some  passages  in  a  prayer  addressed 
to  Marduk :  ' 

A  resting-place  for  the  lord  (of  £-sagila)  is  thy  house. 

A  resting-place  for  the  lord  of  E-makh-tila  is  thy  house. 

E-sagila,  the  house  of  thy  sovereignty,  is  thy  house. 

May  the  city  speak  *  rest ' '  to  thee  —  thy  house. 

May  Babylon  speak  peace  to  thee  '  —  thy  house. 

May  the  great  Anu,  the  father  of  the  gods,  tell  thee  when  there  will  be 

rest. 
May  the  great  mountain,  the  father  of  the  gods,^  tell  thee  when  there  will 

be  rest. 

l^ok  favorably  upon  thy  house. 

Look  favorably  upon  the  city,  O  lord  of  rest  I 

May  he  restore  to  his  place  the  bolt  Babylon,  the  enclosure  E-sagila,  the 

edifice  E-zida,* 
May  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  speak  to  thee,  O  lord  of  rest. 

Here  we  have  specific  references  to  Marduk.  Everything 
about  the  city  of  Babylon  is  associated  with  .the  god.  The 
great  gods  pay  homage  to  Marduk.  The  whole  hymn,  con- 
ceived as  a  royal  prayer  to  the  god,  clearly  formed  part  of  the 
ritual  prepared  for  the  great  Marduk  temple  at  Babylon.     The 

1  IV  R.  1 8,  no.  2.     Badly  preserved.  •  Ix.^  salute  thee. 

3  Ix.^  call  upon  thee  to  be  pacified.  ^  Bel. 

^  The  strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylon  is  compared  to  a  bolt  and  the  temple  to 
an  enclosure. 
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hymn  closes,  as  so  many  others,  with  a  prayer  on  behalf  ol 
the  king.     The  god  is  asked 

To  establish  firmly  the  foundrntion  of  the  throne  of  his  sovereigBty, 
So  that  he  may  nourish  (?)  mankind  to  distant  days. 

*  Rest/  in  the  liturgical  language,  implied  cessation  of  anger. 
Marduk,  as  the  *  lord  of  rest,'  was  the  pacified  deity  ;  and  since  it 
was  a  necessary  condition  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  petitions 
that  the  god  should  be  free  from  anger,  the  city,  the  temple, 
and  the  gods  are  represented  as  unitedly  speaking  to  him  — 
appealing  to  him  to  be  at  *  rest'  The  production  might,  there- 
fore, be  called  a  *  pacification  hymn.*  The  god  has  shown  his 
anger  by  bringing  on  misfortune  of  some  shape.  His  divine 
associates  are  no  less  anxious  than  his  htiman  subjects  to 
pacify  the  mighty  god. 

Passing  on  to  another  god,  a  hymn  to  the  storm-god,  Ram- 
man,  enables  us  to  specify  the  great  terror  that  the  god,  as  the 
general  v»urce  of  disturbances  in  the  heavenly  phenomena, 

inspired.     The  gcid  is  addressed  '  as 

• 

I  hr  lord  who  in  his  anger  holds  the  heaven%  in  his  control, 

kaniman  in  ht%  wrath  the  earth  hat  shaken 

I  hi-  ftiightv  mountain       thou  dost  overturn  it. 

Ai  l.i^  'tn^t  r.  at  hi«  wrath, 

1  hr  •^**'\-  •'(  hratrn  mount  up  to  hca«cn.* 

\)^r  ^'^\\  of  raith  enter  the  earth 

Iiit<-  tfir  (ouiHlation  of  heaxMi  Shama^^h'  enter« 

The  illtistr.itions  adduced  will  suffice  to  show  the  m.inner  in 
mhi«  h  \\\v  ll.ibyloni.ins  conceived  the  relationship  l)etween  man- 
kiri<l  aritl  tlir  ^'kIs  The  element  (»f  fear  alternated  %kith  that 
<>f  i'#\«-.  afiil  \\n  m.ittrr  how  near  the  gcxU  were  felt  to  Ik*,  one 
was  tu  \rr  irrT.1111  of  thnr  gcMKl  will. 

An^tK'f  Ir.iiiifr  of  sornc  of  these  hymns  which  calls  for 
s|K-4  la!  iii'titioti  ts  (hr   intr<Kliiction  of  the  deity  as  him%elf  or 

•  r»  K    J*,  n  •   i  * /^ ,  fly  to  a  %alv  |»laca. 

I  /y  .  thr  %«•  i«  <ilm,«itrd 
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herself  taking  part  in  the  dialogue.  A  hymn  addressed  to 
Ishtar,  as  the  morning  and  evening  star,^  belongs  to  this  class.* 
It  begins  with  a  glorification  of  the  goddess  as  the  source  of 
light,  of  being,  and  of  earthly  blessings.  The  worshipper 
speaks  : 

O  light  of  heaven  who  arises  like  fire  over  the  earth,  who  art  fixed  in  the 

earth, 
Thou  art  exalted  in  strength  like  the  earth. 
As  for  thee,  a  just  path  be  graciously  granted  to  thee 
When  thou  enterest  the  house  of  man. 
A  hyena  on  the  hunt  for  a  young  lamb  art  thou, 
A  restless  lion  art  thou. 

A  destructive  handmaid,  the  beauty  of  heaven, 
A  handmaid  is  Ishtar,  the  beauty  of  heaven, 
Who  causest  all  being  to  emanate,  O  beauty  of  heaven. 
Associate  (?)  of  the  sun,  O  beauty  of  heaven  I 

At  this  point  the  goddess  speaks,  through  the  officiating 
priest,  who  acts  as  the  mediator : 

For  determining  oracles  *  I  have  been  established,  in  perfection  have  I  been 
established. 

For  determining  oracles  of  my  father  Sin,  I  have  been  established,  in  per- 
fection have  I  been  established. 

For  determining  oracles  of  my  brother  Shaniash,  I  have  been  established, 
in  perfection  have  I  been  established. 

Me  has  my  father  Sin  fixed,  to  determine  oracles  I  have  been  established, 

Shining  anew  in  heaven,  for  determining  oracles  I  have  been  established,  in 
perfection  have  I  been  established. 

From  the  regular  repetition  of  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  these  utterances  of  the 
goddess  were  to  be  recited  by  an  officiating  priest  with  the 
assistance  of  a  chorus  of  priests,  to  whom  the  refrain  was 
assigned,  or  it  may  be  that  the  lines  were  alternately  recited  by 

1  See  above,  p.  84. 

2  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lescstiicke  (3d  edition),  pp.  134-136. 

<  The  portents  taken  through  observation  of  the  position  of  Ishtar  or  Venus  in  the 
heavens  were  of  especial  value. 
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the  priest  and  the  chorus.     In  the  section  that  follows,  this 
alternative  character  of  the  lines  is  more  clearly  indicated  : 

Fall  of  delight  is  my  majesty,  full  of  delight  is  my  supremacy. 

Full  of  delight  do  I  as  a  goddess  walk  supreme. 

Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  morning  am  I, 

Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  evening  am  I, 

(1  am)  Ishtar,  —  to  open  the  lock  of  heaven  belongs  to  my  supremacy. 

Heaven  I  destroy,  earth  I  devastate,'  —  such  is  my  supremacy 

The  destroyer  of  heaven,  the  devastator  of  the  earth,  —  such  is  my  majesty. 

To  rite  up  out  of  the  foundation  of  heaven. 

Whose  fame  shines  among  the  habitation  of  men.  —  such  is  my  supremacy. 

Qtte«i  of  heaven  that  on  high  and  below  is  invoked,  —  such  is  my  supr»> 

macy. 
The  mountain  I  sweep  away  altogether,  —  such  is  my  supremacy. 
The  destroyer  of  the  mountain  walls  am  I,  their  great   foundation  am  I, 

—  such  b  my  supremacy. 

The  hymn  closes  with  a  prayer  that  the  anger  of  the  god  be 
appeased  : 

May  thy  heart  he  at  rest,  thy  liver*  be  parififd 

By  the  great  lord  Anu.  may  thy  heart  l>e  at  rr^t 

By  the  lord,  the  great  mountain  liel,  may  thy  liver  lie  patifieil 

C)  goddess,  mistress  of  heaven,  may  thy  heart  l>e  4t  tr%t 

()  supreme  mutress  of  hea\en.  may  thy  li\rr  t»r  )»atihf-<l 

<)  supreme  mi«tre^%  of  the  K  anna,*  may  thy  hrari  U-  a\  rr^t 

<>  supretne  mt<%tre%«  of  the  land  of  Kfe<h.  may  th\  livn  l»e  pa.  ifiie<! 

O  supreme  mi»ire%*  of  the  «hinin^  Freeh,  may  th\  h»  art  'ir  jit  fr*t 

< )  supreme  mi»irr«A  ol  the  mountain  of  the  uni\rr%r  mav  th\  li%<  r  U-  pa<  ified 

()  supreme  mi«trr%%,  (jueen  (»f  V  lur-kaiama.*  tnAs  thy  Krart  l*r  at  tr\% 

C>  supreme  mtfttrr«%,  queen  of  Ilabylon.  may  thy  Iim  i  W  panrir*! 

C)  supreme  mi%tr«*^«.  who^«  name  t«  Nani.  ma\  \\\\  ><  m\  tie  4t  tr\\ 

<>  mutrr%«  «»f  thr  hou%e.  lady  of'the  k<x!*.  mav  \\.\  liv«  r  'k   pj.  if.*  <1 

*  I'h/awn  introliKrd  l«»  iUu*lratr  1*ir  juiwrf.  tuA  !t«r  fwi.  I    ■'     •  <   K»»l  «f 

*ijt     hmtir  t4  heawM       N«rtir  #4  IU<tar'«  lrn>|>W-   »t  I  ft    •■ 

*  /y  ,  (iiwrl  *4  thr  univrf  %r       Naaw  <i4  (Mkr  *4  \\UiAt  %  trii«|>W'% 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

PENITENTIAL    PSALMS. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  both  in  the  Ishtar  hymn  and  in  the  one 
to  Marduk  above  quoted,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  pacifying  the 
deity  addressed.  Starting  from  the  primitive  conception  that 
misfortunes  were  a  manifestation  of  divine  anger,  the  Babylo- 
nians never  abandoned  the  belief  that  transgressions  could 
be  atoned  for  only  by  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  deity.  But 
within  this  limitation,  an  ethical  spirit  was  developed  among  the 
Babylonians  that  surprises  us  by  its  loftiness  and  comparative 
purity.  Instead  of  having  recourse  merely  to  incantation 
formulas,  the  person  smitten  with  disease  or  pursued  by  ill 
fortune  would  turn  in  prayer  to  some  god  at  whose  instigation 
the  evil  has  come  and  appeal  for  the  pacification  of  the  divine 
wrath.  But  while  the  origin  of  the  so-called  penitential  psalms 
is  thus  closely  bound  up  with  the  same  order  of  thought  that 
gave  rise  to  the  incantation  texts,  no  less  significant  is  the 
divorce  between  the  two  classes  of  compositions  that  begins 
already  at  an  early  stage  of  the  literary  period.  The  incanta- 
tions, it  is  true,  may  be  combined  with  compositions  that  be- 
long to  a  higher  order  of  religious  thought.  We  have  seen 
that  they  have  been  so  combined,  and  yet  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  is  also  sharply  marked.  Zimmcrn,  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  the  interpretation  of  these  peniten- 
tial psalms  is  due,  has  suggested^  that  national  misfortunes 
rather  than  private  grievances  may  have  given  an  impetus 
to  this  class  of  literary  productions.  It  is  true  that  historical 
references  are  found  in  some  of  the  hymns,  and  it  is  also  signifi- 

1  Babyionischc  Bussf^ialmcn^  pp.  i,  2. 
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cant  that  not  only  do  these  psalms  occasionally  embody  a 
prayer  for  the  king,  —  thus  giving  to  them  a  national  rather 
than  a  personal  character,  —  but  the  kings  are  called  upon  in 
times  of  distress  to  accompany  their  libations  to  the  gods  with 
the  recitation  of  a  *  lament  to  quiet  the  heart/ '  as  the  Batbylo- 
nians  called  this  class  of  hymns. 

One  can  easily  see  how  such  events  as  defeat  in  war  would 
be  ascribed  to  divine  wrath,  and  not  to  the  workings  of  evil 
spirits  or  witches ;  and  while  the  personal  tone  that  pervades 
most  of  the  penitential  psalms  makes  them  applicable  to  condi- 
ttons  affecting  the  individual  as  well  as  the  nation,  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  such  psalms  for  occasions  of  national  importance  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  about  their  sharp  separation  from 
the  incAntation  formulas. 

juHt  as  in  the  hymns  we  found  that  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  attributes  of  the  gods,  apart  from  the  manifestation  of 
these  attributes  in  any  particular  instance,  led  to  a  loftier 
intrrprrtaticm  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  gods 
and  mankind,  so  the  thought  that  evil  was  due  in  the  last 
inMancc  to  thr  .inger  of  some  god  led  to  greater  emphaiis 
bcin^  l.iul  u)K>n  this  relationship.  The  anger  of  the  god 
promptrd  Uith  the  individual  and  the  nation  to  greater  zeal  in 
srriinni:  lh«*  drity'N  love.  To  an  even  greater  extent  than  in 
the  h\mns  is  ihr  elfment  of  love  introduced  into  the  penitrntial 
ps.ilms.  \xm\  vkhrn  not  directly  expressed,  is  so  clearly  implied 
an  i«»  form  the  ncTesnary  complement  to  the  conception  of 
the  divin«-  wr.ilh.  The^te  psalms  indeed  show  the  religious 
and  rthn  \\  thou'^ht  cif  Babylonia  at  \\%  l>est.  Their  ethical 
phivr  manifrsts  Hs<*lf  more  particularly  in  the  conception  of 
sin  wHm  h  IS  unfolded  in  them.  The  misfortunes  iA  life,  m<ire 
esfi^*  I  iHv  those  whn  h  rould  not  so  readily  be  asrnl>ed  to  the 
pfeM-n«  e  of  r\  il  spirits,  filled  the  individual  with  hin  sense  of 
guilt       In  vime  w.iy,  kno%in  or  unknown  to  him,  he  must  have 

I  /^,nl  llv  drtif 
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offended  the  deity.  The  thought  whether  the  deity  was  justified 
in  exercising  his  wrath  did  not  trouble  him  any  more  than  the 
investigation  of  the  question  whether  the  punishment  was 
meted  out  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  wrong  com- 
mitted. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  deity  to  be  just ;  it  was 
sufficient  that  some  god  felt  himself  to  be  offended,  whether 
through  the  omission  of  certain  rights  or  through  an  error  in 
the  performance  of  rites  or  what  not.  The  two  facts  which 
presented  themselves  with  overpowering  force  to  the  penitent 
were  the  anger  of  the  deity  and  the  necessity  of  appeasing 
that  anger.  Beyond  this  conclusion  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  did  not  go,  but  this  reasoning  also  sufficed  to  bring 
the  conviction  home  to  him  that  his  misfortunes  were  the  result 
of  some  offence.  The  man  affiicted  was  a  sinner,  and  the  cor- 
ollary to  this  position  was  that  misfortunes  come  in  consequence 
of  sin.  Through  the  evils  alone  which  overtook  one,  it  became 
clear  to  an  individual  that  he  had  sinned  against  the  deity. 
Within  this  circle  of  ideas  the  penitential  psalms  of  Babylonia 
move.  They  do  not  pass  wholly  outside  of  the  general  Semitic 
view  that  sin  is  a  *  missing  of  the  mark,' — a  failure,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  to  comply  with  what  was  demanded 
by  the  deity  under  whose  protection  one  stood.  But  one 
became  conscious  of  having '  missed  the  mark'  only  when  evil  in 
some  form  —  disease,  ill  luck,  deluge,  drought,  defeat,  destruc- 
tion, storms,  pecuniary  losses,  family  discords,  the  death  of 
dear  ones  —  came  to  remind  the  individual  or  the  nation  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  favor  of  the  deity  again.  Still  within 
this  sphere  there  were  great  possibilities  of  ethical  progress, 
and  some  of  the  Babylonian  psalms  breathe  a  spirit  and  are 
couched  in  a  diction  that  have  prompted  a  comparison  with  the 
Biblical  psalms.^  Thrown,  as  the  sinner  felt  himself  to  be, 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  angry  deity,  it  mattered  little  what  had 

>  See  an  article  by  Francis  Brown,  "  The  Religious  Poetry  of  Babylonia,"  Presby- 
Urian  Rei'irw,  1888. 
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called  forth  this  wrath  or  whether  the  deity  was  conceived  as 
acting  in  accordance  with  just  ideas.  The  thought  that  would 
engage  the  entire  attention  of  the  penitent  would  be  the 
appeasement  of  his  god.  To  effect  this,  he  would  not  stop 
short  at  exaggerating  his  own  guilt.  He  would  manifest  a 
contrition  of  spirit  that  would  not  be  the  less  sincere  for  being, 
perhaps,  out  of  proportion  to  the  character  of  his  sin  when 
judged  by  our  standards. 

Corresponding  to  the  humiliation  of  mind  to  which  he  would 
be  brought,  his  longing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  offended  deity 
would  be  intensified.  He  would  address  this  deity  in  terms  of 
strong  endearment,  magnify  his  or  her  powers,  .is  the  case  may 
be,  and  belittle  himself  and  his  own  worth.  The  result  of  such 
a  mental  discipline  could  not  but  react  healthfully  on  the  mind 
of  the  penitent.  The  penitent  would  arise  from  his  prayer 
with  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  himself  and  his  god.  Not  appealing;  for  any  material 
benefits  for  the  time  being,  but  concernetl  only  with  appeasing 
the  divine  wrath,  the  single  burden  of  his  prayer  "  that  the 
heart  of  the  offended  god  might  be  *  at  rest '  "  \%ould  In*  marked 
by  an  intensity  all  the  stronger  for  Ix-in;;  at  lea^t  compar.iiiveiy 
pure  of  grosser  ass<K  iations. 

All  these  features  combined  sirvc  to  m.ikc  the  |H-iiiit  iitial 
psalms  the  (lower  of  the  religious  liter. iiuie  i*f  l;.()*\  iom.i  I  he 
productions  not  only  represent  the  hi;;lK*sl  Nt.i;;i  whuh  rt  li;;ioiis 
thought  reached  in  the  Kuphrates  WilUv.  I»iit.  in  \  <  rrt  iin  m-hm*, 
constitute  the  only  prinluc  tions  in  (  uncifonii  liit'r.iturr  that  ha\<' 
a  permanent  literary  value. 

Wc  find  these  comjxiMtiuns  marked  l»v  i  llnr*!  Ir.ilurr  v*hu  li. 
however,  as  we  have  airrady  seen,  is  not  |k  «  (ih.ii  t<>  tlinn. 
the  dialogue  form  In  onlf-r  to  l>rin.*  .tlxMit  i  ri  i  oiu  ili.itioti 
with  an  anj;err<l  ^j«*<l.  there  |Krv>n.ij^ts  wrn  luitssuv  m  tlu- 
drama,  ihr  ;:«»«|,  thr  |Ktnlrnt,  an«l.  ihn«!l\ .  tin  pr  .<  st.  m  ttn^  is 
mediator  l>rt%ic*en  thr  siiitur  aiul  his  (liil\         1  iu    iK  ttv.  .u  «  <«iti 
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ing  to  Babylonian  notions,  could  not  be  approached  directly, 
but  only  through  his  chosen  messengers,  —  the  priests.  This 
idea  of  mediation,  as  against  the  immediate  approach,  was  so 
pronounced  as  to  lead,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation with  a  god  of  a  second  divine  personage,  —  his  son  or 
his  servant,  —  through  whom  the  petitions  of  mankind  were 
brought  to  the  throne  of  grace.*  The  priest  was  similarly  con- 
ceived as  the  messenger  of  the  god,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  office, 
endowed  with  a  certain  measure,  at  least,  of  divine  power.  He 
was,  in  the  full  sense,  the  god's  vicar  on  earth,  —  his  repre- 
sentative, who  could,  as  we  saw  in  the  Ishtar  h3rmn,  speak  in 
the  first  person  on  behalf  of  the  god.'  The  more  manifest 
mission  of  the  priest,  however,  was  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Accepting  the  sacrifices  offered  by  the 
laity,  it  was  he  that  secured  their  gracious  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  deity.  It  was  the  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  who 
instructed  the  individual  to  pronounce  the  magic  formulas  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  his  case;  and  just  as  in  the  incantation 
texts  the  priest  accompanied  the  recitation  of  the  formulas 
with  an  appeal  of  his  own,  so  in  the  penitential  psalms,  he 
stood  at  the  penitent's  side,  instructing  him  what  to  say, 
and  emphasizing  the  confessions  of  the  penitent  by  an  as- 
surance to  the  deity  of  the  sincerity  of  the  penitent,  coupled 
with  a  fervent  request  that  the  prayer  for  *  appeasement/ 
which  involved  all  that  we  mean  by  forgiveness,  be  graciously 
answered. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  text  of  none  of  the  penitential 
psalms  is  perfectly  preserved.  We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  in  our  illustrations  with  more  or  less  imperfect 
extracts.     It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  often  the  exact  meaning 

1  Compare  the  relationship  existing  between  Ea  and  Nfarduk,  noted  above, p.  276. 
Similarly,  Nusku  was  the  messenger  to  Bel.     See  p.  279. 

2  On  the  wider  aspects  of  this  conception  of  the  priest  among  .incicnt  n.itinns,  see 
Frazer,  Tht  Golden  Bought  passim. 
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of  the  lines  escapes  us,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  terms 
employed  or  to  the  gaps  in  the  texts  themselves.  With  few 
exceptions  the  psalms  appear  in  the  double  style  characteristic 
of  so  large  a  section  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  Babylon- 
tans,  the  *  ideographic '  composition  being  accompanied  by  a 
phonetic  transliteration.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  have  at 
least  one  text  (IVR.  59,  no.  3)  in  the  phonetic  style  alone,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  no  sptciai  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  supposed  *  bilingual '  character  of  the  others.  This  double 
style  is  not  a  feature  that  need  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  this  class  of  compositions.  The  historical 
references  in  some  of  them  have  prompted  Zimmem  to  give 
his  partial  assent  to  the  opinion  which  would  assign  them,  or 
some  of  them,  to  the  age  of  Hammurabi.  Beyond  such  refer- 
ences, which  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  be,  we  have  no 
data  through  which  their  age  can  be  determined  ;  but  so  far  as 
the  ideas  which  they  convey  and  the  religious  spirit  manifested 
in  them  .ire  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  assigned  to  as  early  a  period  as  some  of  the  incantation 
texts.  It  is  ch.iracteristic  of  the  Babylonian,  as,  in  a  measure, 
of  all  rrligions,  that  the  old  and  the  new  go  hand  in  hand; 
that  more  .idvanrcd  conceptions,  so  far  from  setting  aside 
primitive  ones,  can  live  and  thrive  in  the  same  atmosphere 
with  thr  latter  We  may,  therefore,  assume  thai  |>enitential 
psalms  existed  as  early  as  jooo  \\x.  Whether  any  of  these 
that  have  iK-en  preserved  go  back  to  that  pcrio<i  is  another 
question  One  {;ains  the  impression  fr(»m  a  careful  study  of 
them  that  most  of  these,  if  not  all,  Inrlonj;  to  a  somewhat  later 
peruxl.  nearer  to  the  first  millenium  than  to  the  second  mil 
lenium  l>efore  our  vjx  'Ilie  Assyrians  adopted  these  psalms, 
as  th»-y  HhI  the  other  features  of  the  religious  literature  of 
the  lt.il»)l'>ni.inN.  .ind  enriched  the  tollrttion  by  priMluctions 
fj|  thrir  (i«n  whith,  htmever,  follow  i  losely  the  lUbylanian 
mcMieU 


'•■\  *  :■: 
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A  particularly  beautiful  psalm,  judging  from  the  portion 
preserved,  represents  the  penitent  addressing  his  goddess  — 
probably  Ishtar  —  as  follows  :  * 

I,  thy  servant,  full  of  sighs,  call  upon  thee ; 

The  fervent  prayer  of  him  who  has  sinned  do  thou  accept. 

If  thou  lookest  upon  a  man,  that  man  lives. 

O  all-powerful  mistress  of  mankind. 

Merciful  one,  to  whom  it  is  good  to  turn,  who  hears  *  sighs  1 

At  this  point  the  priest  takes  up  the  thread  to  emphasize  the 
appeal  of  the  penitent  by  adding  to  it  his  own.  He  prays  to 
the  goddess: 

His  god  and  goddess  being  angry  with  him,  he  calls  upon  thee. 
Turn  towards  him  thy  countenance,  take  hold  of  his  hatid. 

The  penitent  continues : 

Besides  thee,  there  is  no  guiding  deity. 

I  implore  thee  to  look  upon  me  and  hear  my  sighs. 

rroclaim  pacification,'  and  may  thy  soul  be  appeased. 

How  long,  O  my  mistress,  till  thy  countenance  be  turned  towards  me. 

Like  doves,  I  lament,  I  satiate  myself  with  sighs. 

The  priest  once  more  sums  up  the  penitent's  prayer: 

With  pain  and  ache,  his  soul  is  full  of  sighs; 
Tears  he  weeps,  he  pours  forth  lament  (?). 

A  trait  which  appears  in  many  of  these  psalms  is  the  ano- 
nymity beneath  which  the  offended  deity  is  veiled.  His  or  her 
name  is  often  not  mentioned,  the  deity  being  simply  referred  to 
as  god  or  goddess,  and  at  times  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the 
sinner  has  '  sinned  *  against  the  demands  of  a  god  or  a  goddess, 
or  against  several  deities.     This  feature  is  not  without  signifi- 

1  Zimmem,  no.  i  ;    IVR.  29,  no.  5. 

2  Lit., '  accepts.' 

8  In  the  original  appears  a  phrase  which  signifies  literally  'when  at  last,'  —  an 
abbreviation  for  '  when  will  there  be  rest,'  and  which  has  become  a  kind  of  technical 
phrase  to  indicate,  again,  the  hoped-for  pacification  of  the  deity. 
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cance.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  the  specific  deity 
was  to  be  added  by  the  penitent,'  but  in  others  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  indicated.  The  anonymity  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  conception  of  sin  involved  in  these  productions.  The 
sinner,  becoming  conscious  of  his  guilt  only  as  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  his  suffering  from  some  misfortune, 
could  only  surmise,  but  never  be  entirely  certain,  wherein  his 
offence  consisted  or  what  deity  he  had  offended.  In  the  case 
of  the  recital  of  incantation  formulas,  the  question  as  to  the 
offended  deity  was  a  minor  one,  and  may  indeed,  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  thought,  not  have  entered  into  consideration  at  all. 
This  anonymity,  therefore,  which  characterized  the  penitential 
psalms  was  not  due  to  any  advance  in  thought,  but  one  can 
easily  see  how  it  led  to  such  an  advance.  What  may  be  called 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  gods  were  less  accentuated.  l*he 
very  fact  that  no  p.irticular  god  could  in  many  cases  be  speci- 
fied entailed,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  views  held  of  the  gods 
gamed  in  ahstractncss.  The  general  thought  of  one's  depend- 
ence upon  thcx.*  su|>crn.itural  powers,  without  further  s|K*cihca- 
tJon.  sujKrrindiK  rd  .1  j;roupin;;  of  the  gods  under  a  common 
aspect,  as  the  diriMfors  of  man's  fate  In  short,  the  notion  of 
deity,  not  iiuleed  as  .1  unit,  but  as  a  (ollertive  idea,  Inrgms  to 
dawn  in  liabyloni.i  At  the  same  tune  we  must  Ik* ware  of 
exa;j::«*ratiii^  the  f«»rtr  th.il  this  notion  .uquire<l  There  is  n<it 
the  slightest  ir.i*  (•  i»f  .irn  .ippro.K  h  t<»  re.il  in<»notht'ism  in  lUby- 
loni.i,  nor  lan  it  (-\<-n  Im-  s.iid  th.it  the  |H*iiitentt.il  psalms  con 
ttiCute  a  bridge  le.t(lin^  to  su<  h  an  .ippro.u  h  The  strong  hold 
that  astrol<»^y  at  .ill  times.  axmX  up  to  the  latest  |H'ri(Kls,  had 
upon  )>oth  the  iHipijIar  and  the  c-diit  .itcd  mind  was  in  itself 
surfui«*nt  to  pff  \t  n(  th«  ll.ih\l<inian>  honi  passing,  to  any  <cm 
siiirrable  dr,:r«  <•.  !»«  \«»ii«|  \\\v  >ta;;e  in  wfiuh  the  |¥>wers  cif 
nat-.jfr  «rrr  p«  f  .#.n.t:f »|    \\\i\   imliiird  With   re  il  lift*       *I*he  |>eni 

>    I  V  -.L  |.>.-n  I        •»»      <t'.ri.  <{\K    I      Nrr.4.       M  .ir«  Ufr«  iHaI  Ihr  |ifudwtHJ« 
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tential  psalms  presuppose  this  belief  as  much  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  religious  literature;  they  merely  illustrate  this 
belief  in  the  purest  form  of  which,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, it  was  capable. 

A  psalm  in  which  this  anonymity  of  the  offended  god  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  begins  as  follows.*  The  penitent 
prays : 

O  that  the  wrath  of  my  lord's  heart  return  to  its  former  condition,* 

O  that  the  god  who  is  unknown  be  pacified, 

O  that  the  goddess  unknown  be  pacified, 

O  that  the  god  known  or  unknown'  be  pacified, 

O  that  the  goddess  known  or  unknown  be  pacified, 

O  that  the  heart  of  my  god  be  pacified, 

O  that  the  god  or  goddess  known  or  unknown  be  pacified  I 

The  penitent,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
god  or  a  goddess  whom  he  has  offended.  He  therefore  appeals 
to  both.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the 
sin  that  he  has  committed: 

The  sin  that  I  have  committed  I  know  not. 

And  yet  he  must  have  sinned  or  he  would  not  suffer  as  he 
does.  In  addition  to  his  confession,  he  imposes  the  hardship 
of  fasting  upon  himself  by  way  of  penance : 

Food  I  have  not  eaten  ; 
Clear  water  I  have  not  drunk. 

The  reference  to  fasting  occurs  so  frequently  in  these  psalms 
that  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  such  a  bodily  castigation 
was  demanded  by  the  ritual  of  the  Babylonians :  * 

1  IV R.  lo.     Zimmern,  no.  4. 

2  /.^.,  be  pacified. 

•  Ijc.^  '  whoever  he  may  Ix?,'  as  we  would  say, 

*  Among  many  nations  fasting  i>  resortetl  to  as  a  means  of  atonement.  It  must 
have  been  common  among  the  Hebrew>  during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile  — 
perhaps  through  Babylonian  influence.     See  Isaiah,  Iviii.  3. 
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An  offence  have  1  unwittingly  comaiittod  agmintl  my  god, 
A  sin  against  my  goddess  unwittingly  bemi  guilty  ol,   * 
O  lord,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  transgressions, 
(>  my  god,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  transgressions, 

0  my  goddess,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  transgressions. 
Known  or  unknown  god,  my  sios  are  many,  great  are  my  transgreisioni 

A^in  the  sinner  protests  his  innocence  of  the  wrong  he  has 
done.     He  only  knows  that 

The  lord  has  looked  upon  me  in  the  rage  ol  hb  heart, 

A  god  has  visited  me  in  hb  wrath, 

A  goddess  has  become  angry  with  bm  and  brought  me  into  pain, 

A  known  or  unknown  god  has  opprcsecd  me, 

A  known  or  unknown  goddoas  has  bcooght  sorrow  apoo  mm. 

1  seek  for  help,  but  no  one  takes  my  kaad. 
I  weep,  but  no  one  approaches  me. 

I  call  aloud.  Init  no  one  hears  me. 

Full  of  woe,  I  grovel  in  the  dust  without  looking  up. 

To  my  merciful  god  I  turn,  speaking  with  sighs. 

The  feet  of  my  goddess  I  kiss  implofkigly  (f). 

To  the  known  or  unknown  god  do  1  tpsak  with  sighs. 

To  the  known  or  unknown  goddess  do  I  speak  with  sighs. 

<)  lord,  l«x>k  u|>f>n  me.  accept  my  lament. 

i^  fin>SAt%%,  look  u|K>n  roe,  arcef>t  my  lament. 

<)  kno«n  or  unknown  goddems,  look  upon  me,  accept  my  lament  t 

In  this  strain  he  proceeds  for  some  time,  until  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  prir&t.  who  briefly  adds: 


<  >  lord,  do  not  cast  aside  thy  servant, 

<  >%rrHo«mg  with  teats,'  take  him  by  the  hand  * 

Thr    (M-nitf-nt  <  l<is<*s  the  prayer  by  another  and   still  more 
earn«-st  .i}>(mmI 

The  %irt  I  Kj\r  (ommittnl  <  hangr  to  mercy. 

Thr  «rr.ric  1  h«%r  ilottr.  ma)  thr  wind  carry  off 

Tear  a%'«fi<lrf  my  manv  tran«grr«si(ms  as  a  garment. 

11%  v»\.  m>  «in%  jrr  %r%m  timrm  seven.'  forgive  me  my  tins 

•  I  ««  .  rutting  •*lrf  i  Iji  .  vrry  %m 
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My  goddess,  my  sins  are  seven  times  seven,  forgive  me  my  sins. 

Known  or  unlcnown  god,  my  sins  are  seven  times  seven,  forgive  me  my 

sins. 
Known  or  unlcnown  goddess,  my  sins  are  seven  times  seven,  forgive  me 

my  sins. 
Forgive  me  my  sins  and  I  will  humble  myself  before  thee. 
May  thy  heart  be  glad  ^  as  the  heart  of  the  mother  that  has  given  birth. 
May  thy  heart  be  glad  as  that  of  a  mother  who  has  given  birth,  as  that  of 

a  father  who  has  begotten  a  child. 

The  proportions  between  the  parts  taken  by  the  priest  and 
penitent  vary  considerably.  In  the  one  quoted,  the  priest  is 
only  incidentally  introduced ;  in  others,'  it  is  the  penitent  who 
plays  the  minor  part.  The  penitential  ritual  varied  accord- 
ingly ;  but  since  we  cannot  discover  here,  as  we  could  in  the 
case  of  the  incantation  texts,  the  special  occasions  for  the 
variations,  except  for  those  that  contain  historical  references, 
one  must  suppose  that  they  could  be  used  indifferently  at  the 
choice  of  the  penitent  or  the  priest.  It  is  probable  that  at  one 
time  a  large  collection  of  such  psalms  was  made  in  Babylonia, 
and  that  those  we  have  represent  compositions  made  from  the 
rituals  of  various  temples.  In  one  psalm  we  have  a  distinct 
statement  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Rsagila  temple  at  Babylon.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  preserved.' 
It  is  interesting,  also,  because  of  a  reference  to  a  dream  that  it 
contains,  and  which  the  god  of  Babylon  is  called  upon  to  con- 
vert into  a  favorable  sign  for  the  petitioner.  Zimmern  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  hymn  may  have  been  an  evening  prayer, 
but  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  place  it  merely  in  the  general 
category  of  penitential  psalms,  with  a  request  for  a  sign  that 
the  deity  has  been  appeased.  The  sinner,  after  describing  his 
woeful  state,  — 

Instead  of  food,  I  eat  bitter  tears, 

Instead  of  date- wine,  I  drink  the  waters  of  misery, 

I  Be  pacified.  ^  E^.,  IV R.  6i.  » lb.  59,  no.  2. 
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For  my  drink  I  have  bitter  waters, 

In»tea<l  of  clothes,  I  am  enveloped  in  itn,'  — 

proceeds  to  a  fervent  appeal : 

()  my  god  who  art  angry  with  me,  accept  my  prayer, 
(>  my  );<Mide.vi  who  art  wroth  with  me,  accept  my  appeal. 
Accept  my  appeal,  may  thy  liver  lie  at  rest ! 
My  lord  m  mercy  and  compassion  [look  upon  me?] 

Who  guides  the  <«pan  of  life  against  the  encroachments  (?)  of  death,  accept 
my  prayer ! 

0  my  goddc»%  look  upon  me,  accept  my  appeal ; 

May  my  s\t\\  lie  forgiven,*  my  transgressions  be  wiped  out. 

May  the  ban  Ikt  looMrned,  the  chain  broken. 

May  the  seven  winds  carry  off  my  sighs. 

l^ei  me  tear  away  my  iniquity,  let  the  birds  carry  it  to  heavea, 

l^ct  the  h»h  take  oH  my  misfortune,  the  stream  carry  it  off. 

Ma%  the  l>ra<ktft  of  the  field  take  it  away  from  me, 

Ihe  Howiitg  waters  of  the  stream  wash  me  clean. 

\jtX  nic  Ik-  pure  like  the  sheen  of  gotd. 

A«  a  ring  (')  of  prei.iou%  stone,  may  I  be  precious  before  thee. 

kemovt*  my  iniquity.  %ave  my  soul. 

'I  h)  [irttiplr  j  court  1  will  watch,  thy  image  (.*)  I  will  kct  up.* 

(#r4fit  to  iiM-  \\\A\  I  may  !%ee  a  favoraUe  dream, 

Th«-  «fr.  am  il..«t   I  wr.  let  it  lie  favoral*le. 

The  flrram  that  1  <^er.  let  it  lie  unfailing. 

Thr  I'rrani  tl.jt  1  *^vr ,  turn  it  to  a  favursMe  (lASue). 

I  hr  \:-A  Makhir  I'K  the  k«k1  of  dreams  stand  at  my  head. 

1  r\  v\*   r\\\K  I  .11'- •  I    xaf;ila.  the  temple  of  the  gods,  the  house  ol  life. 
<  onufKiii  MM   t<>  \l4rduk.  thr  m<r(iful  one,  for  favor. 

t  «.:i  '•«    ^    *»  •r\i«tit  to  th)  greatness  I  will  exalt  thy  divmity. 

I  hrrc  foilous  4  line  from  which  one  may  further  conclude 
that     tfu*    pvtini    IS    on<*    icimixisefl    for    the    royal    chief    of 

'  lw',|f*.li  !•.»»  U'.»r- '.*«.  *  |i  *.-^  In  an44Srf  p«a1m  thr  prnttrnt  %m\\ 
«i*ntUfS,  "  f***!  I  liAVT  i>-4  ratrn  »rr|itng  1%  ittT  mwnilimr*!.  w«tw  I  Kaw  noC 
4«unk     trjtr«    **•-    "«     if. nil 

t  .t       ftbr.,«  •.  I  >«    ..r,.i«-f hin^  n«-tA)>*f(  rr|<«r-«rnt«   thr  lAtiivtdiuil   hrkl  faM 

*  \  V  .#  «!.4t  i-tt/.'l.-  c  '>tt.  t**t  «l>.ih  A|*frat«  to  cuiivrv  thr  p»vm%»m  <Mi  thr  |%aM 
*ji  \  m  !•  fi.t'  «»t  t^Ai  tl  f  'H*rt*  itf  viil  '.liwf  rr  tt«r   ntr«  tftrmantinS  t>v  tiw  <kHly. 
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Babylonia.     It  is  evidently  only  a  ruler  who  can  assure  the 
deity  that 

The  inhabitants  of  my  city,^  may  they  glorify  thy  power. 

We  know  from  the  historical  texts  that  previous  to  a  military 
engagement  the  kings  were  particularly  desirous  of  some  sign 
from  the  deity  that  might  serve  to  encourage  the  soldiery. 
Such  a  sign  was  ordinarily  a  dream.  The  circumstances, 
therefore,  seem  to  point  to  our  psalm  being  a  royal  prayer  for 
forgiveness  of  transgressions,  uttered  before  some  impending 
national  crisis,  in  the  hope  of  securing,  with  the  divine  pardon, 
the  protection  of  the  deity  who,  up  to  this  point  in  the  cam> 
paign,  must  have  manifested  his  displeasure  rather  than  his 
favor.  More  distinct  references  to  national  events  are  found 
in  another  royal  penitential  psalm  :* 

How  long,  O  my  mistress,  will  the  mighty  foe  oppress  thy  land. 

In  thy  great  city  Erech  famine  has  settled, 

In  E-ulbar,  the  house  of  thy  oracle,  blood  is  poured  out  like  water. 

Throughout  thy  districts  he  has  kindled  conflagrations,  and  poured  [fire] 

over  them  in  columns  (?).* 
O  my  mistress,  I  am  abundantly  yoked  to  misfortune, 

0  my  mistress,  thou  hast  encompassed  me,  thou  hast  brought  me  into  pain, 
The  mighty  foe  has  trodden  me  down  as  a  reed, 

1  have  no  judgment,  I  have  no  wisdom, 

Like  a  '  dry  field '  I  am  desolate  night  and  day, 

I  thy  servant  beseech  thee. 

May  thy  heart  be  at  rest,  thy  liver  be  pacified. 

At  times  specific  requests  are  inserted  into  these  hymns, 
such  as  release  from  physical  ills.  Sickness  being,  as  any 
other  evil,  due  to  divine  anger,  the  sick  man  combines  with  his 
prayer  for  forgiveness  of  the  sin  of  which  he  is  guilty,  the  hope 
that  his  disease,  viewed  as  the  result  of  his  sin,  may  be  removed. 

1  Babylon.  2  IVR  19,  no.  3  ;   Zimmern.  no.  $. 

s  Like  a  column.  The  metaphor  is  the  same  as  in  the  Biblical  phrase,  **  column 
of  smoke." 
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A  hymn  addressed  to  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  by  Ashumasirbal,  a 
king  of  Assyria,*  is  of  this  character.  It  begins  by  an  adora- 
tion of  the  goddess,  who  is  addressed  as 

T1i«  producer,  the  qitcen  of  hemven,  ike  glorious  lady. 

To  the  one  who  dwelU  in  K-babbairm  .  .  .  who  hath  spread  my  fame. 

To  the  queen  ol  the  gods  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  commands  of 

the  great  gods. 
To  the  lady  of  Nineveh  .  . 

To  the  daughter  of  Sin,  the  twin  sister  of  Shamash,  ruling  over  all  kin(*dom». 
Who  issues  decrees,  the  goddess  of  the  universe. 
To  the  lady  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  receives  prayer,  who  hearkens  to  the 

petitioii,  who  accepts  beseeching. 
To  the  merciful  goddeas  who  loves  righteousness 

The  king  calls  upon  Ishtar  to  listen  to  his  prayers  : 

Look  upon  me,  C)  lady,  so  that  through  thy  turning  towards  me  the  heart 
of  thy  servant  may  become  strong. 

Ashumasirbal  appeals  to  the  goddess  on  the  ground  of  what 
he  has  done  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  ^o<ldrss  in  his  land. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  ;;<Kidess  He  has 
observed  the  festivals  in  her  honor.  He  has  repaired  her 
shrines.  No  less  than  fourteen  images  c»f  the  gcnldess  were  vet 
up  by  the  king.  Nay,  more,  he  claims  that  iH'forc  his  d.iys 
Ishtar  was  not  prop<*rly  worshipped. 


I  waft  without  und^ffttanclin^.  and  thcl  not  pra>  to  thy  Udy^hip. 

The  people  of  A««>ru  al%o  U(kr<l  lutlgmrnt.  and  tlul  ii<>t  j|«prMaiti  \\^\ 

divinity; 
lt«t  thou,  o  Ifthtar.  mti^hty  weapon  of  ihr  crrat  |[;(mK. 
Hy  thy  grace*  thou  didftt  in«truit  mc.  and  duUl  clrMrr  mc  to  rule 

The  statement  that  the  Ishtar  cull  was  intrcKtiK  <<!  or  v\k\\ 
remstated  by  Ashurnasirltal  can  hardly  Ik*  taken  litt  ra!U      l»ut 

*  l'«bli«hr<S  by  llrunfM»«.  //i/i  /  Ain*  •  <^'  '^v  Wfir  ki»-c  iiirf»tMn»  ».i% 
latKrff.  ^K.»m%>ii  Muff)  BUR.  ir>  tlir  htnir  If  Ihit  1%  ''lijii\hi  K^'t  ii««*.  Ill  Vw  i  .fr 
•I  IW  Kvmn  «<«uW1  ^ir  .     1 1  «    »  < 

*  |j(,  '  bltiag  ap  id  tKy  ^yr%.' 


••»,. , 
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it  distinctly  points  to  a  movement  in  the  days  of  the  dynasty 
to  which  the  king  belonged,  that  brought  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  into  great  prominence. 

In  return  for  all  that  he  has  done  to  the  house  of  Ishtar, 
the  king  pleads  : 

I,  Ashurnasirbal,  full  of  affliction,  thy  worshipper, 

Who  takes  hold  of  thy  divine  staff, 

Who  prays  to  thy  sovereignty, 

Look  upon  me  and  let  me  appeal  to  thy  power  I 

May  thy  liver  be  appeased  for  that  which  has  aroused  thy  anger ; 

Let  thy  whole  heart  be  strong  towards  me. 

Make  my  disease  come  forth  and  remove  my  sin. 

Let  thy  mouth,  O  lady,  proclaim  forgiveness. 

The  priestly  vassal  who  worships  thee  without  change, 

Grant  him  mercy  and  cut  off  his  affliction. 

The  historical  references  found  in  the  penitential  psalms  are 
valuable  indications,  not  only  for  determining  the  age  of  these 
compositions,  but  for  ascertaining  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  employed.  Neither  the  Babylonian  nor  the  Assyrian 
rulers  ever  reveal  to  us  in  their  official  annals  or  dispatches 
any  check  that  they  may  have  encountered  in  their  careers  or 
any  misfortune  that  may  have  occurred  to  them  or  to  the  state. 
These  psalms  tell  their  own  story.  They  point  to  seasons  of 
distress,  when  recourse  had  to  be  taken  to  appeals  to  the  gods, 
accompanied  by  the  confession  of  wrongs  committed.  As 
against  the  incantations  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  purely 
popular  spirit,  and  which  are  the  //a/wr^z/ expression  of  popular 
beliefs,  the  penitential  psalms  seem  to  represent  a  more  official 
method  of  appealing  to  the  gods.  The  advance  in  religious 
thought  which  these  productions  signal  may,  therefore,  be  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  a  growing  importance  attached  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  gods  and  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  as 
against  the  purely  private  pact  between  a  god  and  his  worship- 
pers.     The  use  of  these  psalms  by  Assyrian    rulers,  among 
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whom  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  assumes  a  greater  significance 
than  among  the  Babylonians,  points  in  this  direction.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, at  all  events,  that  such  psalms  were  also  produced  in 
Assyria  ;  and  while  they  are  entirely  modeled  upon  the  earlier 
liabylonian  specimens,  the  contribution  to  the  religious  litera- 
ture thus  made  in  the  north  must  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
outcome  of  the  extension  of  the  literary  spirit  prevailing  in 
Babylonia,  but  as  prompted  by  a  special  significance  attached 
to  the  penitential  ritual  in  removing  the  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  the  affairs  of  state. 

Despite,  therefore,  the  elevated  thought  and  diction  found 
in  these  psalms,  there  is  a  close  bond  existing  between  them 
and  the  next  branch  of  the  religious  literature  to  be  taken  up,  — 
the  oracles  and  omens,  which  similarly  stand  in  close  contact 
with  affairs  of  state,  and  to  which,  likewise,  additions,  and 
indeed,  considerable  additions,  to  the  stock  received  from 
Babylonia  were  made  by  the  Assyrian  iiUrmtL 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

ORACLES   AND  OMENS. 

A  STRONG  element  of  magic,  we  have  seen,  was  always  present 
in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Babylonians,  and  even  in  such 
as  contained  religious  sentiments  of  an  elevated  and  pure  char- 
acter. The  finest  prayer  has  almost  invariably  tacked  on  to  it 
an  incantation,  or  constitutes  in  itself  an  incantation.  Accom- 
panying the  prayer  were  offerings  to  the  deity  addressed,  or 
certain  symbolical  rites,  or  both,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer 
was  supposed  to  reside  partly  in  the  accompanying  acts  and 
partly  in  the  mystic  power  of  the  words  of  the  prayer  as  such. 
In  large  measure  this  indissoluble  association  of  prayer  and 
incantation  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  both  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  addressed  their  deities  only  when  something  was 
desired  of  the  latter,  —  the  warding  off  of  some  evil  or  the 
expectation  of  some  favor.  Even  in  the  penitential  psalms, 
that  merit  the  term  '  sublime/  the  penitent  pours  out  his  soul  at 
the  shrine  of  grace  in  order  to  be  released  from  some  misfortune 
that  has  come  over  him  or  that  is  impending.  Mere  praise 
of  the  gods  without  any  ulterior  motive  finds  no  place  in  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  ritual.  The  closest  approach  to  this 
religious  attitude  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  prayers  attached 
by  the  kings  to  their  commemorative  or  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
One  feels  that  the  rulers  are  impelled  to  do  this  from  a  certain 
sense  of  love  and  devotion  to  their  protecting  deities.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's prayers  form  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  strength 
which  pure  love  and  attachment  to  the  gods  acquired  in  Baby- 
lonia; but  even  in  these  specimens,  a  request  of  some  kind  — 
usually  for  long  life  and  prosperity  —  is  made.     The  spirituali- 
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sation  of  the  Babylonian  religion  has  in  this  way  most  definite 
limitations  imposed  upon  it.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  it 
could  not  go  without  giving  rise  to  a  totally  changed  conception 
oC  the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men.  Prayer  in  its  higher 
form,  as  the  result  of  an  irresistible  prompting  of  the  emotions, 
without  any  other  purpose  than  the  longing  to  come  into  closer 
communion  with  a  superior  Power,  involves  such  a  change  in 
religious  conceptions,  and  hence  is  conspicuous  in  the  Babylo- 
nian ritual  by  its  absence. 

A  request  of  some  kind  being  thus  the  motive  that  lies 
behind  the  Babylonian  prayers,  it  follows  that  the  means 
taken  to  ascertain  the  will  or  intention  of  the  gods  with  regard 
to  that  request  formed  an  essential  feature  of  the  ritual.  Indeed, 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  a  deity  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  priest  —  perhaps  the  most  important 
function.  The  prayer  was  of  no  use  unless  it  was  answered, 
and  the  priest  alone  could  tell  whether  the  answer  was  afforded. 
The  efforts  of  thr  priest  wore  accordingly  directed  towards 
this  end  —  the  prcignostication  of  the  future.  What  was  the 
intention  of  the  deity  ?  Would  the  hoped-for  deliverance  from 
evil  be  realized  ?  Would  \\\v  demon  of  disease  leave  the  body  ? 
Would  the  synilK)lic.il  acts,  burninj;  of  effijjies.  loosrninj»  of  knots, 
and  the  like,  h.ivo  the  <lesirfd  rtfect  .'  l^jKin  the  success  of  the 
priest  in  performing  this  function  of  prognostication  everything 
dependetl.  Uiih  for  fnnivlf  .uul  for  the  petitioner 

The  natur.il  aiul  in<l«f<l  ntM  css.iry  complement  to  the  priest 
as  eiorcis<*r  is  the  prusi  .is  the  forecaster  of  the  future. 
Sinrc  no  onr.  not  rv<-n  the  V\\v,\,  could  approach  .t  deity  directly, 
the  mrdiathin  ot  tht-  pru-si  i*.in  needed  on  every  occasion  of  a 
religious  impf»ri  I  \\v  ordm.iry  means  at  the  dis|x>sal  of  the 
priest  for  .iv  eri.iinin^  \\\v  <livine  «ill  or  caprice  were  twofold, 
-  Hire*  lU  ihfoii^h  Mf.n  If*.  «»r  indirectly  by  means  of  omens 
denvril  from  .id  et.umr)  it  on  of  the  sic  rihces  offered.  A  com- 
plrtt*    iUli)I«*ni.in    ritii  il    th<  i«  tore  rec|Uircrd,  iM'Mcles   the   ap|>e4l 
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made  by  the  petitioner  through  the  priests  or  with  their  assis- 
tance, an  incantation  introduced  in  some  form,  an  offering, 
certain  symbolical  acts  and  omens.  The  offerings  and  the 
symbolical  acts,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appear  to  have  preceded^ 
the  prayer  and  the  incantation,  but  in  the  prayers  they  are 
referred  to  again,  and  generally  just  before  the  interpretation 
of  the  omens.  The  omens  constituted  the  ulterior  end  in  view. 
Because  of  the  looked-for  omens  the  offering  was  brought,  the 
symbolical  acts  performed,  the  incantations  recited.  All  these 
rites  formed  the  preparation  for  the  grand  finale.  The  wor- 
shipper waited  anxiously  for  the  decision  of  the  priest  Attached, 
therefore,  to  the  prayers  we  frequently  find  directions  intended 
for  the  priests  as  to  the  signs  to  which  his  attention  should  be 
directed,  certain  peculiarities  exhibited  in  parts  of  the  animal 
sacrificed  from  which  certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The 
observation  of  these  signs  grows  to  the  dimensions  of  a  science 
equal  in  extent  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
whose  movements,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  natural  world, 
were  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  fate  of  mankind. 
It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  in  the  case  of  every  prayer 
an  elaborate  ritual  was  observed.  Many  of  the  prayers  to  the 
gods  in  their  present  form  do  not  embody  omens,  as  indeed 
many  contain  no  reference  to  offerings  or  symbolical  acts. 
While  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance, 
since  the  omission  may  be  due  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
in  a  given  case  a  collection  of  prayers  was  made  by  the  priest, 
still  we  may  well  believe  that  for  the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits 
the  utterance  of  sacred  formulas  was  often  considered  quite 
sufficient.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Babylonian  religion  the 
priest's  function  may  have  ended  when  he  had  exorcised  the 
demons  by  means  of  magic  words.  The  demons  were  forced  to 
yield.  If  they  nevertheless  lield  out,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them  or  —  for  the  priest,  who,  it  was  concluded,  must  have  lost 

*  See  King,  Babylonian  Afao^ic,  p.  xxx. 
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his  power  over  the  spirits  through  some  error  cominitted  by 
him.  The  resort  to  omens  has  wider  aspects,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  than  the  connection  with  prayers  and  offerings,  and 
a  most  reasonable  view  b  that  omens  were  first  introduced 
into  prayers  on  occasions  when  a  worshipper  wished  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  a  deity  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
to  regulate  his  own  conduct  accordingly.  In  petitioning  the 
deity  a  sacrifice  was  naturally  offered.  Through  the  sacrifice* 
which  was  rendered  acceptable  to  the  deity  by  the  mediation 
of  the  priest,  the  desired  answer  to  a  question  was  obtained. 
From  being  resorted  to  in  such  instances,  omens  would 
naturally  come  to  form  part  of  the  ritual  for  almost  any  occa- 
sion when  a  deity  was  appealed  to,  both  in  connection  with 
incantations  and  symbolical  acts  when  the  omens  would  form  a 
supplement  to  the  magic  element  in  the  ritual,  as  well  as  in 
cases  where  no  specific  incantations  are  introduced.  In  both 
cases  the  omens  would  constitute  the  means  resorted  to  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  petitioner  might  look  for  a  favorable 
reply  to  a  request  proffered  or,  in  a  more  general  way,  find  out 
anything  that  it  may  be  important  for  him  to  know.  The  occa- 
sions for  consulting  the  deity  would  be  of  a  public  or  private 
character.  How  far  it  became  customary  for  the  general  public 
to  secure  the  mediation  of  a  priest  for  securing  aid  from  the 
gods  in  matters  .appertaining  to  personal  welfare  we  have  no 
means  of  definitely  determining.  We  find,  for  example,  a  son 
consulting  an  oracle  on  behalf  of  his  father  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  day  would  l>e  favorable  for  undertaking  some  building 
o|)eration,'  and  he  receives  the  answer  that  the  fourth  of  the 
month  will  l)e  propitious,  and  so  there  are  other  occasions  on 
which  private  individuals  consult  the  priests,  but  in  general  it 
was  only  f>n  occ  asions  of  real  distress  that  an  individual  would 
come  \u  the  samtuary.  to  seek  relief  from  bodily  ills,  to  ward 
or!  Mows  of  a<lverMty,  to  pacify  a  deity  who  has  manifested  his 
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or  her  displeasure.  The  expense  involved — for  the  worshipper 
was  not  to  appear  empty-handed — would  of  itself  act  as  a 
deterrent  against  too  frequent  visits  to  a  sanctuary. 

The  public  welfare  occupied  a  much  larger  share  in  the 
Babylonian  worship.  In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  state, 
occasions  constantly  arose  when  the  deities  had  to  be  consulted, 
It  is  no  accident  that  so  many  of  the  prayers  —  the  hymns  and 
psalms  —  contain  references  to  kings  and  to  events  that  tran- 
spired during  their  reigns.  In  these  references  the  occasions 
for  the  prayers  are  to  be  sought.  'Remarkable  as  is  the 
expression  which  the  consciousness  of  individual  guilt  finds 
in  the  religious  literature  of  Babylonia,  the  anger  of  the  deity 
against  his  land  is  much  more  prominently  dwelt  upon  than  the 
manifestation  of  his  wrath  towards  an  individual  It  could  not 
be  otherwise,  since  the  welfare  of  the  state  conditioned  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  The  startling 
phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  an  eclipse,  a  flood,  a  storm, 
while  affecting  individuals  were  not  aimed  directly  at  them,  but 
at  the  country  viewed  as  the  domain  of  a  certain  god  or  of  cer- 
tain gods.  Blighted  crops,  famine,  and  pestilence  had  likewise  a 
public  as  well  as  a  private  aspect.  On  all  such  occasions  the 
rulers  would  proceed  to  the  sanctuaries  in  order,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  priests,  to  pacify  the  angered  god.  It  was  not 
sufficient  at  such  times  to  pronounce  sacred  formulas,  to  make 
fervent  appeals,  but  some  assurances  had  to  be  given  that  the 
words  and  the  symbolical  acts  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
Omens  were  sought  for  from  the  animals  offered.  There  were 
other  occasions  besides  those  stated,  when  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  welfare  oracles  were  sought  at  the  sanctuaries. 
If  a  public  improvement  was  to  be  undertaken,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  palace,  or  of  a  temple,  of  a  canal,  or  a  dam, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  whether  the  enterprise 
was  acceptable  to  the  deity.  A  day  had  to  be  carefully  chosen 
for  laying  the  foundations,  when  the  god  would  be  favorably 
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disposed  towards  his  subjects,  —  the  kings  under  whose  auspices 
such  work  was  carried  on.  Similar  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  select  a  favorable  day  for  the  dedication.  This  again 
was  determined  by  means  of  omens  either  derived  from  offerings 
or  in  some  other  way.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  believed, 
as  did  the  Jews  upon  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  that 
*  unless  the  lord  assists,  the  builders  work  in  vain.'  When  we 
come  to  military  campaigns  where  the  individual  disappears 
altogether  in  the  presence  of  the  majestic  figure  of  the  state, 
the  will  and  disposition  of  the  gods  had  to  be  consulted  at  every 
step,  —  regarding  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  at  the  enemy's 
approach,  before  the  battle,  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  at  its, 
termination. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  gods  were  approached  in  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  public  weal,  plied  with  questions 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  land  depended,  is  shown  by  the 
stereotyped  form  which  such  official  solicitations  in  the  course 
of  time  acquired.  Dating  from  the  reigns  of  Elsarhaddon  and 
A«»hurhanabal  we  have  an  elaborate  series  of  prayers  addressed 
to  the  sun-god,  all  dealing  with  questions  of  a  political  import. 
Thi'se  prayers,  so  admirably  edited  and  analyzed  by  Knudtzon,' 
arr  all  arranged  according  to  a  single  pattern.  Each  one  opens 
with  a  question  or  series  of  questions  which  Shamash,  the  sun* 
gfKl,  is  asked  to  answer.  The  god  is  then  implored  not  to 
Im*  anj^ry,  but  to  lend  his  aid  against  any  errors  unwittingly 
committed  in  the  sacrificial  rites.  For  a  second  lime  the  same 
question  is  put  in  a  somewhat  varying  form.  Another  appeal 
is  made,  and  the  various  omens  derived  from  the  inspection  of 
animals  are  interpreted  as  a  guide  to  the  priests.  According  to 
the  applif  .ition  of  these  «»mens  to  the  sacrihce  l)efore  the  priest, 
a  diM  ismn  js  rrndrred  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to 
pfrsent  a  single  s|M*timen  of  such  a  fixed  ritual.' 
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Elsarhaddon,  being  hard  pressed  by  a  group  of  nations  to  the 
northeast  of  Assyria,  led  by  a  certain  Kashtariti,  and  among 
whose  followers  the  Gimirrites,  the  Medes,  and  Manneans  are 
the  most  prominent,  asks  for  an  oracle  from  Shamash  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  situation.  The  priest,  acting  as  mediator, 
addresses^  the  god: 

O  Shamash  !  great  lord  1  As  I  ask  thee,  do  thou  in  true  mercy  answer 
me. 

From  this  day,  the  3d  day  of  this  month  of  lyar^  to  the  nth  day  of 
the  month  of  Ab'  of  this  year,  a  period  of  one  hundred  days  and  one  hun- 
dred nights  is  the  proscribed  term  for  the  priestly  activity.^ 

Will  within  this  period,  Kashtariti,  together  with  his  soldiery,  will  the 
army  of  the  Gimirrites,  the  army  of  the  Medes,  will  the  army  of  the  Man- 
neans, or  will  any  enemy  whatsoever  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  plan, 
whether  by  strategy  (?)  or  by  main  force,  whether  by  the  force  of  weapons 
of  war  and  fight  or  by  the  ax,  whether  by  a  breach. made  with  machines  of 
war  and  battering  rams  ^  or  by  hunger,  whether  by  the  power  residing  in  the 
name  of  a  god  or  goddess,^  whether  in  a  friendly  way  or  by  friendly  grace,^ 
or  by  any  strategic  device,  will  these  aforementioned,  as  many  as  are 
required  to  take  a  city,  actually  capture  the  city  Kishsassu,  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  that  same  city  Kishsassu,  will  their  hands  lay  hold  of  that 
same  city  Kishsassu,  so  that  it  falls  into  their  power  ?  Thy  great  divine 
power  knows  it.* 

The  capture  of  that  same  city,  Kishsassu,  through  any  enemy  whatso- 
ever, within  the  specified  period,  is  it  definitely  ordained  by  thy  great  and 
divine  will,  O  Shamash  !     Will  it  actually  come  to  pass?' 

^  That  the  priest  recites  the  prayer  and  not  the  king  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  the  king's  name  in  the  3d  person.    See,  e.g.^  Knudtzon,  nos.  40-47. 
2  2d  month. 

*  5th  month. 

*  !je.^  the  priest  is  only  asked  for  an  oracle  regarding  the  events  of  the  next  one 
hundred  days. 

&  Various  machines  are  mentioned.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  technical  terms 
employed  is  not  known. 

c  By  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  gods. 

"^  Peacefully,  by  mutual  agreement  and  the  promise  of  favors. 

8  One  is  reminded  of  the  Arabic  phrase.  **  Allah  alone  knows  it,"  so  frequently  intro- 
duced in  Mohammedan  writings. 

*  r.it., '  Seen  will  it  be  seen,  heard  will  it  be  heard  ? '  The  emphatic  construction 
is  identical  with  the  one  frequently  employed  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  much  as  in  a  legal  document,  all 
contingencies  are  enumerated.  In  other  prayers,  still  more  are 
mentioned.  A  definite  answer  is  required,  and  care  is  taken 
not  to  leave  any  loophole  open  by  means  of  which  the  deity 
may  escape  from  the  obligation  imposed  u|x>n  him  to  manifest 
his  intention.  Shamash  might  answer  that  the  city  will  not  be 
captured,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  it  will  surrender,  or 
he  might  throw  Esarhaddon  oil  his  guard  by  announcing  that 
**  not  by  might  nor  by  strength  "  will  the  city  be  taken,  and  the 
king  may  be  surprised  some  morning  to  learn  that  the  catastro- 
phe has  been  brought  about  through  the  |K>wer  residing  in  the 
*  word.'  These  precautions  were  taken,  not  so  much  )>ccausc 
it  was  supposed  that  the  gods  and  priests  were  tricky,  but 
because  all  conditions  had  to  be  carefully  fulfilled  in  order  to 
ensure  an  answer,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  of  course  a  favorable 
answer.  To  the  same  end,  great  care  had  to  be  taken  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  offering  which  accoinp.miiHl  the  prayer 
no  mistake  should  )>e  m.ide.  The  s.icrifici.il  .inim.il  in  the 
case  before  us  a  lamb  had  to  l>e  (guarded  .i;:.iiiist  .il)  irii|H*r- 
fcctions,  impurities,  and  contaminations.  The  piicst  had  to  l>e 
carrful  to  put  on  the  proper  dress,  to  s|HMk  ihr  pr«t|Hr  \%ofcls. 
and  to  be  himself  free  from  any  ritualistic  iinpuntv.  Ikftirc 
proceeding  to  the  ins|)ection  of  the  animal,  in  ord*  r  t<»  ftirctast 
the  future,  the  priest  had  to  take  care  that  n<»tliini:  tni^lu  h.ipiM-n 
to  interfere  with  the  projx-r  observation  of  \W  iiiis.  This  sn 
tion  of  the  prayer  is  characterized  l>y  the  >»of<l  "..//'  "  re|K-atcd 
at  the  beginning;  <*f  every  line,  and  whi<  li  <on\*\-  \\\v  .i|»|K-al 
that  what  follows  may  be  preclude<l  from  tia|>|M  tnti^  '  Mu* 
priest  first  prays  to  Shamash 

Preclude    th4t    diltrr  the  «|»ctihr4l   |»rri4Ml  ^thr  iat4--(ro|**.<    \\\jk\  ik'I  «-rn«    i«» 


:  •>'.■ 
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Preclude  whatever  they  [f>.t  the  enemies]  may  plan  may  not  be  carried 

out  (?), 
Preclude  them  from  making  a  slaughter  and  from  plundering.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  decision  of  this  day  be  good  or  bad,  ward  off  a  stormy  day 

with  pouring  rain. 

This  last  phrase,  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  seems  to  be  a 
request  made  in  the  contingency  of  an  unfavorable  omen  being 
received.  The  sun-god  is  asked,  at  all  events,  not  to  hide  his 
countenance  under  clouds  and  rain  on  the  decisive  day  of  battle. 
Coming  after  these  preliminary  requests  to  the  sacrifice,  the 
priest  continues: 

Prevent  anything  unclean  from  defiling  the  place  of  inspection,^ 

Prevent  the  lamb  of  thy  divinity,  which  is  to  be  inspected,  from  being 

imperfect  and  ^nfit. 
Guard  him  who  takes  hold  of  the  body  of  the  lamb,  who  is  clothed  in  the 

proper  sacrificial  dress,  from  having  eaten,  drunk,  or  handled  anything 

unclean. 
Make  his  hand  firm  (?),  guard  the  seer,  thy  servant,  from  speaking  a  word 

hastily.^ 

The  priest  thereupon  repeats  his  question  to  the  sun-god  : 

I  ask  thee,  O  Shamash  I  great  lord !  whether  from  the  3d  day  of  this 
month  of  lyar,  up  to  the  nth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab  of  this  year,  Kash- 
tariti,  with  his  soldiers,  whether  the  Gimirrites,  the  Manneans,  the  Medes, 
or  whether  any  enemy  whatsoever  will  take  the  said  city,  Kishsassu,  enter 
that  said  city,  Kishsassu,  seize  said  city,  Kishsassu,  with  their  hands,  obtain 
it  in  their  power. 

The  various  terms  used  in  describing  the  taking  of  a  city  are 
once  more  specified,  so  as  to  fulfill  all  the  demands  of  definite- 
ness  in  the  question. 

I  V^here  the  animal  is  to  be  inspected,  probably  the  altar  itself. 

*  In  the  Jewish  ritual  and  many  others,  stress  is  laid  upon  pronouncing  the  words 
of  a  prayer  clearly  and  deliberately,  especially  such  words  as  have  a  particularly 
sacred  value. 
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The  priest  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  an  examination  of 
the  animal  before  him.  A  varying  Ibt  of  omens  are  introduced 
into  the  prayers  under  consideration.  That  they  are  so  intro- 
duced is  a  proof  of  the  official  character  of  these  texts.  The 
omens  were  not,  of  course,  intended  to  be  recited.  They  are 
enumerated  as  a  guide  to  the  priests.  The  various  signs  that 
may  be  looked  for  are  noted,  and  according  to  what  the  priest 
finds  he  renders  his  decision.  Knudtzon  has  made  the  obser^ 
vation  *  that  in  the  prayers  published  by  him,  the  signs  found 
on  the  animal  are  noted  but  not  interpreted.  This  rather  curi- 
ous omission  is  again  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  assumptioo 
that  these  prayers  in  their  present  form  are  part  of  a  ritual  com- 
piled solely  for  the  benefit  of  priests  attached  to  a  Shamash 
sanctuary.  Full  directions  were  not  required.  All  that  the 
priest  needed  was  to  know  what  to  look  for.  For  the  rest,  he 
depended  upon  tradition  or  his  own  knowledge  or  judgment 
The  omens  themselves,  or  rather  the  signs,  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  certain  parts  of  the  animal  are  found  or  to 
peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  the  animal. 

'\\\t  prieM  is  instructed  to  observe  whether  *  at  the  nape  on 
the  left  side  *  there  is  a  slit ;  whether  *  at  the  bottom  on  the  left 
side  of  the  bladder  *  some  peculiarity  '  is  found  or  whether  it  is 
normal .  whether  *thr  n.ipe  to  the  ri^ht  side'  is  sunk  and  split  or 
whether  ihf  viscrci  are  sound.  The  proportions,  too,  in  the  siie 
of  the  various  {Mrts  of  the  l>ody  appear  to  have  )H*rn  of  moment; 
and  m  this  way.  a  lar^c  numl>er  of  points  are  given  to  which  the 
priest  is  to  direct  his  attention.  From  a  combination  of  all  pecu- 
liarities .ind  Mf^ns  in  a  ^iven  instance,  he  divines  the  disposition 
of  the  pcKl  addressed,  whether  it  is  favor.ihle  or  not.  The  whole 
ceremony  is  brought  to  a  close  by  another  appeal  to  the  god  to 
send  an  answer  to  the  (|tiestion  put  to  him.     The  priest  prajrs: 

*  \  t.*itU  «•<  vt.At  r.Aturr  lAiittuC  fat  AtcrrtaiaMS       thr  tral  ( K niidtJatt.  »o  t^  f«V. 
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By  virtue  of  this  sacrificial  lamb,  arise  and  grant  true  meicj,  favoisble 
conditions  of  the  parts  of  the  animal,  a  declaration  favorable  and  beneficial 
be  ordained  by  thy  great  divinity.  Grant  that  this  may  come  to  pass.  To 
thy  great  divinity,  O  Shamash  !  great  lord  1  may  it  ^  be  pleasing,'  and  may 
an  oracle  be  sent  in  answer  I 

In  some  of  the  prayers  a  second  series  of  omen  indications 
are  given.  What  the  oracle  announced  we  are,  of  course,  not 
told.     The  ritual  is  not  concerned  with  results. 

From  the  analysis  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consul- 
tation of  a  deity  was  often  entailed  with  much  ceremony.  No 
doubt  the  priests  did  all  in  their  power  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  such  an  occasion.  The  kings  on  their  side  showed  their 
lavishness  in  furnishing  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  Again  and 
again  does  Esarhaddon  solicit  Shamash  to  reveal  the  outcome 
of  the  military  campaigns  in  which  the  king  was  engaged.  The 
same  individual,  Kashtariti,  and  the  Gimirrites,  Medes,  etc,  are 
mentioned  in  many  other  prayers  prepared  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign ;  and  elsewhere  other  campaigns  are  introduced.  What 
Esarhaddon  did,  no  doubt  his  successors  also  did,  as  he  himself 
followed  the  example  set  by  his  predecessors.  We  are  justified, 
then,  in  concluding  that  a  regular  *  oracle  and  omen  ritual '  was 
developed  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria — how  early  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  form  such  a  ritual  existed  in  Babylonia  before  the  rise  of 
Assyria,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  in  a  military  empire  like 
Assyria,  there  would  be  more  frequent  occasion  for  securing 
oracles  than  in  Babylonia.  The  ritual  may  therefore  have  been 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  the  north.  The 
Assyrian  conquerors,  if  we  may  judge  from  examples,  were  fond 
of  asking  for  an  oracle  at  every  turn  in  the  political  situation. 
The  king  intends  to  send  an  official  to  a  foreign  land,  but  he  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.     Accordingly,  he 

1  The  prayer  or  the  lamb. 

2  Lit.,  *  proceed; 
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puts  the  case  before  the  god.     If  this  decision  is  taken,  he 
asks.  Will  the  envoy  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  king? 

Thy  great  divinity  knows  it. 

U  it  commanded  and  ordained  by  thy  great  divinity, 

C)  Shamash  ?     Is  it  tu  come  to  pass  P  ^ 

In  a  similar  way,  questions  are  asked  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  a  campaign.  Will  the  Assyrian  king  encounter  the 
king  of  Kthiopia,  and  will  the  latter  give  battle .'  Will  the  king 
return  alive  from  the  campaign  ?  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 
Even  for  their  quasi-private  affairs,  the  kings  sought  for  an 
oracle,  licfore  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  Ksarhaddon  desires  to  know  whether  the  one  seek- 
ing this  f.ivor,  li.irtatua,  the  king  of  Ishkuza,' 

it  to  be  trusted.  hiU  iic   fulfil)  his  promises,  «kill  he  observe  the  decrees  o( 
Eaafhacldnii.  tin  king  of  Assyria,  and  execute  them  in  good  faith  ? 

Again,  when  the  kin^  is  .ihciut  to  associ.itc  his  son  with  him- 
self in  the  ;;oviriinirnt,  he  first  inquires  whether  this  is  agreeable 
to  the  <leiiv.^  The  kinj^  fe.irs  lest  his  son  m.iy  cause  trouble, 
may  provoke  dissensions       P.ist  ex|HTiencc  prompts  him  to  be 

careful  U-fore  followiti;;  his  inclination. 

1%  ihr  •iitfan  •  •  f  '^ii.i<U)iii^lkal.  the  v<»n  of  t.sathaddon,  the  king  <*( 
A««)  rij.  »h  •-•  r  «itk.  i\  »  I  .;•.  n  lilt  liiis  tal»l«  t.  ifi(<<  ili«  go\crnm«'nl  in  aii  uid 
vtlh  1^  •        iiiiii  .     '     \  \\  s  ;*r»  it  <itkiitii>  *      K  \\  l>.  •  ofiM-  i«»  |)as%  ' 

*I  hi*  r»  f«  fi  lu  «  to  thr  h  filing  of  the  name  is  interesting.  It 
wouhl  .ii»|M  If  thii  tin  (|urs(ioiris  actually  written  by  the  priest 
and  pl.i<  ( <i  Uforr  tin-  drttv  The  (treeks  similarly  put  their 
qurs(i.»(is  !.•  th.  hi  !|»lii.in  oT.K  le  in  wrilini;  .M.i>  it  l>e  that 
amofi;^  f^i.    f.  »l.\i  .!».  HIS  tlir  .irisuer  of  the  •^od  was  at  times  alvi 

•  K.n'«    ..    ,     ,  .-.-,,      »  .•iipW-x    .f*    futf>>\*w!  if)  ( .r.»f  fr  ^mtth'«  //i'/'*'y  #/ 

^«4«.*  •-  '•        i  ^     •  •  ,    • 
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handed  down  on  a  tablet,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  oracles  were 
communicated  in  writing  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  ? 

If  sickness  entered  the  royal  house,  an  oracle  was  likewise 
sought.  The  king  is  sick.  Is  it  ordained  that  he  will  recover? 
We  are  told  in  one  case  that  * 

Niki,  the  mother  of  Esarhaddon,  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  sick.  She 
sees  the  hand  of  the  goddess  Nani  of  Uruk  laid  heavily  upon  her.  ...  Is 
it  ordained  that  this  hand  will  be  lifted  off  from  the  sufferer  ? 

The  occasions,  it  is  evident,  were  exceedingly  numerous  when 
the  Assyrian  rulers  appealed  to  the  priests  for  oracles.  Natu- 
rally, this  appeal  was  not  in  all  cases  made  with  the  elaborate 
formality  illustrated  by  Esarhaddon's  petitions  to  Shamash.  At 
times  the  monarch,  as  the  individual,  would  content  himself 
with  sending  to  the  priest  for  an  answer  to  a  question,  and  the 
priest  would  reply  in  an  equally  simple  and  direct  manner. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  messages,  sent  by  priests  to  their  mas- 
ter, are  included  in  the  valuable  publication  of  *  Assyrian  Letters,' 
begun  by  Professor  R.  F.  Harper.'^  The  king's  son  wishes  to 
set  out  on  a  journey.  The  father  sends  to  the  astrologers 
Balasi  and  Nabu-akheirba,  and  receives  the  reply:* 

•  As  for  Ashur-mukinpalea,  about  whom  the  king,  our  lord,  has  sent  to 
us,  may  Ashur,  Hel,  Nabu,  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ramman  bless  him.  May 
the  king,  our  lord,  witness  his  welfare  (?).  Conditions  are  favorable  for 
the  journey.     The  second  day  is  favorable,  the  fourth  day  very  favorable. 

Similarly,  the  astrologers  send  reports  regarding  the  appear- 
ance and  position  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  of  various 
phenomena  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  moments 
where  decisive  action  had  to  be  taken. 

J  lb.  no.  loi. 

2  Four  volumes  comprising  several  Imndred  letters  have  already  appeared  under 
the  title,  Assyrian  Letters  of  the  K.  Collection  (London,  1S96).  For  a  good  summary 
of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  epistolary  literature,  see  Johnston's  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society^  xviii.  1,  pp.  125-134. 

'  Harper,  no.  77. 
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• 

Before  leaving  the  subjecti  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
that  among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Assyrian  period  there 
are  '*  blank  fqrmulas  "  for  oracles,  the  names  in  each  instance 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  officiating  priest  Such  formulas  were 
prepared,  no  doubt,  for  cases  of  common  occurrence.  Thus 
Esarhaddon,  before  appointing  a  person  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, took  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  from  some  deity 
whether  the  appointment  was  a  wise  one.  The  name  of  the 
individual  being  written  down,  the  priest  asks  the  deity  in  a 
general  way:' 

Will  the  man  whose  name  appeari  on  this  tablet,  and  whom  he  [the 
king]  t!i  about  to  a|ipoint  to  such  and  such  a  potitkMi,  keep  good  faith,  or 
will  be  manifemi  hostility  towaids  the  king,  incitiag  to  r<sbellioo  ? 

Elsarhaddon  may  have  had  a  special  reason  for  using  precau- 
tions against  his  officials,  and  even  his  sons.  He  came  to  the 
throne  during  a  rebellion  which  involved  the  assassination 
of  his  father.  Esarhaddon's  own  brothers  were  the  murderers. 
Wc  may  well  suppose  that  he  trembled  at  every  step  he  took, 
but  hi!k  position  is  after  all  characteristic  of  the  Assyrian  rulers 
in  gcncr.il,  many  of  whom  came  to  the  throne  by  violence  and 
maint4inc<l  themselves  through  force. 

Other  text<k  enable  us  to  study  the  form  of  the  oracles  them- 
selves. As  yet,  no  oracle  texts  have  been  found  belonging  to 
the  older  llabylonian  period,  but  we  have  again  every  reason 
to  l>elieve  that  what  holds  good  for  the  days  of  Assyrian  |x>wcr 
applies  tf>  a  much  earlier  period,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
greater  frequency  with  which  Assyrian  rulers  were  wont  to  ply 
thetr  gcKJs  with  questions  would  increase  the  numl>er  of  those 
whose  speri.il  business  it  was  to  pronounce  the  oracles.  The 
manifold  duties  of  the  priesthood  would  tend  towards  a  differ- 
enti.ition  of  the  priests  into  various  classes.  The  priest,  as 
e*»»r<  ivf  f .  Would  1n*(  ome  distinct  from  the  priest  as  the  inspec  lor 

*  A/ .  Kii«dt««Mi,  au.  114. 
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of  omens,  and  the  latter  different  again  from  the  pronouncer  of 
oracles.  From  the  fact  that  Marduk  was  regarded  as  the 
special  god  of  oracles  by  the  Assyrians  as  well  as  the  Babylo- 
nians,^ we  may  conclude  that  this  differentiation  of  the  priestly 
classes  took  place  already  in  the  south,  or  at  all  events  that 
oracle-giving  as  a  distinct  priestly  function  was  recognized  in 
Babylonia  and  carried  over  to  the  northern  empire.  If  we  may 
draw  a  general  conclusion  from  the  state  of  affairs  in  Esarhad- 
don's  days,  this  function  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  women. 
We  know  from  other  evidence  that  women  were  attached  to  the 
temple  service  from  ancient  times.'  As  sorceresses,  too,  they 
occupied  a  quasi-priestly  position,  since  their  help  could  be 
invoked  in  driving  evil  spirits  into  the  person  of  one's  enemy. 
The  oracle-giver  and  the  sorcerer  or  sorceress  are  correlated 
personages  in  religion.  For  various  reasons  —  in  part,  perhaps, 
because  of  her  physical  differences  from  man  —  woman  was 
invested  with  a  certain  mystery  by  ancient  nations.*  Hence  the 
fact  that  among  so  many  nations  witchcraft  is  associated  with 
woman,  and  similarly  among  many  nations  women  perform  the 
functions  of  the  oracle.  In  a  series  of  eight  oracles  addressed 
to  Esarhaddon,*  six  are  given  forth  by  women.  These  oracles, 
it  so  happens,  all  issue  from  the  goddess  Ishtar  of  Arbela.  The 
cult  of  this  goddess  at  Arbela  stood  in  high  favor  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  An  influential  body  of  priests  congregated  there, 
and  the  eight  oracles  in  question  appear  to  be  a  part  of  a  more 
extensive  collection  made  by  the  theologians  of  Arbela,  of  whose 
intellectual  activity  there  are  other  traces.  Arbela  appears  to 
have  developed  a  special  school  of  theology,  marked  by  the  at- 
tempt to  accord  a  superior  position  to  the  great  goddess  Ishtar. 

1  Zimmern,  Busspsalmen^  p.  32.  The  popularity  of  the  sun-cult  in  Assyria  in 
connection  with  omens  and  oracles  is  probably  due  also  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
Marduk,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  solar  deity. 

3  Lehman,  Samassumukin,  p.  42. 

'  See  Ploss,  Das  Weid,  pp.  594-606 ;  also  above,  p.  267. 

4  IVR.pl.  61. 
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The  one  who  pronounces  the  orade  speaks  on  behalf  of 
Ishtar,  and  therefore  employs  the  first  person.  The  oracles  all 
have  reference  to  political  events.  They  cannot,  of  course,  be 
the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  prayers  analyzed 
alKjve,  since  these  were  addressed  to  the  sun-god;  but  we  may 
fed  certain  that  the  oracles  of  the  Shamash  priests  or  priest- 
esses were  much  of  the  same  order,  varying  only  in  minor 
particul.us.  The  goddess  invariably  encourages  the  king. 
The  priest,  it  would  appear,  hears  the  voice  of  the  deity  in 
the   wind. 

Frar  rx»t '     The  wind  which  speak*  to  thee  — 

i  unsx's  with  ^|>eeih  (rum  bm;.  withholding  nothing.* 

Thinr  « nrmics.  like  the   .    .    .   ol  Siwan,' 

At  thy  (««-t  will  tir  poured  ouU 

Thr  pri-jii  nu^lrt-^s  am  I. 

I  am  I%htar  of  Artirla,  who  forces  thine  enemies  to  sutMnlimoii. 

U  thrrc  any  utteiance  ol  mine  that   I  addreMcd  to  thee  upon  which  thoa 

.  ouM^t  not  friy  * 
1  jMt  I  ^ht  jr  ••(    \rlM-la 

I  )..if  « \\\  nii«  X.  thr  rkkitr\  (.^),  I  give  ii»  thee,  even  I,  I»ht«kr  of  Arbela. 
Ill  ft  •.<(  .iii<i  l«  tiintl  thf-r  I  march. 

r  .•  I. .!  • 

I  Ins  i.r.u  Ir.  wr  .irr  told  in  thr  siihsrript.  w.is  pronounced  by 
4  < »  it.ini  Isht.ir  1.1  t.ishi.it.  a  son  [/r.,  a  native]  of  Arlnrla.  The 
i!  ;:fi:r\  «.!  \\\v  <li«  tn»n  is  very  ni.irkc*<l.  The  very  frr(|iirnt  avsur- 
im  f  *  f»  .If  not '  \\m\  the  solemn  rcp<'lition  of  *  I  am  Ishtar  *  lend 
iTMpri  -.NUtfH  ss  ii>  ilir  mrssapr  The  or.aclr.  it  ^ill  \w  ven, 
<!ri!N  iti  -^rnrr.!!  phravs  This  inH«-finitrness  c  hara<  trfi/c% 
rii..>t  •»(  \\\%'\x\  .ind  the  mofr  imprrssive  thr  ciiitir»n.  th«*  ^jreater 
V  i^MH  Tiiss  i!i  thr  st.itrriM'tits  made*  So  aw  ora(lr,  <ominj;  from 
l->ht.ir  .iimI  Naltij  an<l  uttrrrd  by  a  woman  Itaya.  a  nati\<*  ol 
\r  Kt!  I     iiKi'iuMf  t'N 

Im  .  lUiltr  i«t»i|%  |l»  •iital   «illi  »  tyjtt 
<   ;i|  n»ii>|h 
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Fear  not,  Esarh addon, 

I,  the  lord,  to  thee  do  I  speak. 

The  beams  of  thy  heart  I  strengthen  as  thy  mother,^ 

Who  gave  thee  life. 

Sixty  great  gods  are  with  me  ' 

Drawn  up  to  protect  thee. 

The  god  Sin  is  on  thy  right,  Shamash  on  thy  left. 

Sixty  great  gods  are  round  about  thee 

Drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  center  of  the  citadeL 

On  men  do  not  rely. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  me.     Look  up  to  me  1 

I  am  Ishtar  of  Arbela. 

Ashur  is  gracious  to  thee. 

Thy  weakness  I  will  change  to  strength  (?). 

Fear  not !  glorify  me  I 

Is  not  the  enemy  subdued 

Who  has  been  handed  over  to  thee  ? 

I  proclaim  it  aloud, 

What  has  been  will  be.' 

I  am  Nabu,  the  lord  of  the  writing  tablet. 

Glorify  me. 

A  message  of  this  kind  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactory 
except  as  a  general  encouragement. 

The  popularity  of  the  Nabu  cult  in  Assyria,  it  will  be  recalled, 
is  an  offset  against  the  supremacy  of  Marduk  in  the  south.  The 
Assyrian  kings  found  it  to  their  interest  to  incorporate  as  much 
of  the  Babylonian  cult  as  was  possible  into  their  own  religious 
ritual.  To  Shamash  they  assigned  the  role  played  by  Marduk. 
There  was  no  danger  in  paying  homage  to  Nabu,  the  son  of 
Marduk.  Ishtar  they  regarded  as  their  own  goddess  quite  as 
much  as  Ashur.  These  four  deities,  therefore,  Ishtar,  Shamash, 
Nabu,  and  Ashur,  are  the  special  gods  of  oracles  recognized  by 
the  Assyrian  rulers.    Marduk,  who  is  the  chief  source  of  oracles 

1  Perhaps  a  proverbial  phrase,  having  the  force  of  *  I  nurture  thee  as  thy  own 
mother  did.' 

2  Constituting  the  host  of  Ishtar,  which  is  elsewhere  referred  to,  r.i^.,  IV  R.^  pi.  6i, 
col.  i.  27.  3  i^it,^ '  tlve  future  or  later  things  like  the  former.' 
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in  the  south,  is  more  rarely  appealed  to  in  the  north,  though  of 
course  recognized  as  powerful.  He  could  not  be  expected  to 
regard  with  favor  an  empire  that  so  seriously  threatened  his 
supremacy  in  the  pantheon. 

The  occasion  when  an  oracle  was  announced  was  often  one 
of  great  solemnity.  Just  as  the  prayers  in  which  the  questions 
of  the  kings  were  embodied,  were  carefully  written  out,  so  that 
the  priest  in  reciting  them  might  not  commit  any  mistakes,  so 
the  answer  to  the  prayers  were  transmitted  to  the  king  in  writ- 
ing. Among  the  oracles  of  the  days  of  Ksarhaddon,  there  is  one 
coming  from  Ashur  in  which  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
deliverance  are  instanced.*  The  oracle  deals  with  the  («imir- 
rites,  the  same  people  in  regard  to  whom  Ksarhaddon  so 
often  consults  the  sun-god.  It  is  marked  by  the  more  definite 
character  of  its  announcements  when  compared  with  others. 
The  text  is  in  the  form  of  a  communication  made  to  the  king, 
and,  like  other  official  documents,  it  begins  v^ith  a  salutation. 
The  gods  give  Esarhaddon  greeting.' 

Athar  hAft  given  him  the  four  rnd«  of  the  earth. 

In  thr  h<>uw>  where  he  »hine«  and  m  great,*  the  king  ha^  no  fival 

like  thr  rivng  ftun  he  fthinen 

Thi«  ts  the  greeting  from  Ikrl  Tart^asi  *  ami  the  a%Mml»lr<l  k<«K 

The  god  A!^hur  himself  now  acidrrv%es  ihc  kinj; 

A%  for  th<»«e  enemies  that  plot  against  thrr.  that  f<*f«.i  th«  v  u*  mar^h  out. 

Thou  <it<l»t  o|ien  thy  mouth  [\apng].  "  Veril\  I  implore  A^^hur  '* 

I  have  heard  thy  cry 

ihkX  <4  the  great  gate  ol  heaven  I  pr«»«Utm  alou<l. 

*  Surely  I  will  ha«ten  tu  let  fife  devour  them. 

11k>«  %halt  fttand  among  them 

*  r»bli»hrd  by  S    A    *»tf'»«»g. /L-t/rrf|v  •»»    in^*»MfC»*    "   ♦**    \\ 

S  TWt  nfimiaf  kar%,   ciMiAiniAf   •   tvirrrfMr   !•»  Ilic    <*trtiiftite«,   xtr  imprHrclly 


*  //  ,  \w  \%  tKr  ftv^atfU  M  ■.•■f\  i4  thr  rrtfr..n£  i|«nj«ti 
«  '  1  fltd  utf  thr  <uwft  «  litir  •i    \^wf 


.■■   .r;--*.  * 
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In  front  of  thee  I  shall  rise  up.^ 

Up  onto  the  mountain  I  bring  them, 

There  to  rain  down  upon  them  destructive  stones. 

Thine  enemies  I  hew.  down, 

With  their  blood  I  fill  the  river. 

Let  them  behold  and  glorify  me. 

For  Ashur,  the  lord  of  gods,  am  I.' 

This  important  and  striking  message,  coming  direct  from 
Ashur  we  are  told,  is  to  be  formally  presented  and  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Instructions  are  added  to  the  priests  to 
pour  out  a  libation  of  precious  oil.  Sacrifices  of  animals  and 
waving  of  incense  are  to  accompany  the  presentation. 

The  oracle,  as  the  god's  answer  to  the  king's  questions,  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  ritual  as  elaborate  as  the  rites  connected  with  the 
preparations  for  the  answer.  The  oracles  were  not  always 
trustworthy,  as  we  can  well  believe,  and  often  they  were  not 
definite  enough.  If  we  may  judge  from  an  expression  in  one 
of  the  divine  messages  to  Esarhaddon,  the  king  appears  to  have 
entered  a  complaint  against  a  former  oracle,  which  was  not  to 
his  liking.     Ishtar  accordingly  sends  the  following  message:  "^ 

The  former  word  which  I  spoke  to  thee, 

On  it  thou  didst  not  rely. 

Now,  then,  in  the  later  one  you  may  have  confidence. 

Glorify  me ! 

Clearly,  the  Assyrian  kings  believed  that  the  oracles  existed 
to  announce  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  They  probably  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow  their  own  judgment  whenever  they  considered 
it  superior  to  the  advice  given  to  them  by  the  gods.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  failures 
brought  about  through  obedience  to  the  oracles.  The  priests, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  minute  ceremonial  observances, 
forfeited  their  power  as  mediators  by  the  slightest  failure  in 

^  As  a  protection,  just  as  Jahwe  appears  in  a  pillar  of  cl«)ud  tu  protect  his  {leople. 
2IVR.2  6i,col.  vi.47-52. 
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the  observance  of  these  rites.  An  error  or  a  mishap  would 
entail  most  serious  consequences.  A  misleading  oracle,  there- 
fore, and  to  a  certain  extent,  unfavorable  omens,  would  be  the 
fault  of  the  priests.  The  deity  would  send  *  a  lying  message  '* 
or  bring  about  unfavorable  omens  as  a  sign  of  his  or  her  dis- 
pleasure. On  thf  other  hand,  the  priests  in  turn  would  not 
hesitate — speadcing  of  course  in  the  name  of  the  gods  —  to 
accuse  the  kings  of  neglecting  Ishtar  or  Nabu  or  Shamash,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  an  oracle  addressed  to  Esarhaddon,* 
Ishur  of  Arbela  is  represented  as  complaining  that  the  Icing  has 
done  nothing  for  her,  although  she  has  done  so  much  for  him. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on. 

Since  they  do  nothing  for  me, 
I  will  not  give  anything  to  thee. 

The  king  promptly  responds  by  copious  offerings,  and  the 
goddess  appears  to  l>e  pacifie<l. 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  the  oracles  that  must 
be  touched  upon  l>efore  passing  on.  The  oracles  stand  ob* 
viuusly  in  cIom*  relationship  to  the  |>enitential  psalms.  It  was, 
natur.illy,  in  times  of  political  distress  th.it  the  kings  would  be 
partK  ularly  ze.ilous  in  m.iint.iining  themselves  on  gcKxi  terms 
with  the  |M>wer(ul  gcxls.  Without  their  aid  success  could  not 
be  f*\|M-Uc(i  to  crown  .iny  efforts.  (luiding  their  steps  by 
frc(|iient  (  onsiilt.itions  of  the  priests,  the  ap|>e.ils  of  the  kings 
woulil  int  rr.ise  in  e.irnestne\s  and  fervor  as  the  campaign  pro- 
gr«Nv<!  and  asMinirtl  niurr  M*rious  asjMMts.  When  disaster 
starrd  them  in  (he  fate,  (hc)  would  Ik*  for(e<l  to  lonclude  that 
the  j^'xls  wrrr  an;;rretl,  and  there  was  4»nly  one  way  left  of 
averting  ihr  ihvinr  %kr.ith  a  free  <  i>nfessi4»n  of  sins,  a(  com* 
p.tnMd.  of  iiMirsr,  by  offt-nnjjs  and  magic  rites,  'Hie  Assyrian 
ktn;;s  ilo  n<it  till   us  iti  tht  ir  annals  of  discomfitutes  that  they 
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encountered.  The  penitential  psalms  supply  this  omisskm. 
We  have  such  a  psalm  written  in  the  days  of  Ashurbanabal,^  in 
which  that  proud  monarch  humbles  himself  before  the  g^reat 
god  Nabuy  and  has  the  satisfaction  in  return  of  receivii^  a 
reassuring  oracle.     He  prays : 

I  confess  to  thee,  Naba,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  jods, 

[Many'  (?)]  are  my  sins  beyond  endurance?* 

[Lord  (?)]  of  Nineveh,  I  come  before  thee,  the  warrior  among  the  gods,  his 

brothers. 
[Prolong  (?)]  the  life  of  Ashurbanabal  for  a  long  period. 
...  At  the  feet  of  Naba  I  prostrate  myself. 

The  god  reassures  the  king: 

I  will  grant  thee  life,  O  *Ashurbanabal,  even  I, 

Nabu,  to  the  end  of  days 

Thy  feet  shall  not  grow  weary,  nor  thy  hands  weak  (?), 

These  lips  of  thine  shall  not  cease  to  approach  me. 

Thy  tongue  shall  not  be  removed  from  thy  lips. 

For  I  give  thee  a  favorable  message. 

I  will  raise  thy  head,  I  will  increase  thy  glory  in  the  temple  of  E-babbara.^ 

The  reference  to  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Sippar  reveals 
the  situation.  Babylonia  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to 
Ashurbanabal,  owing  chiefly  to  the  intrigues  of  his  treacherous 
brother  Shamashshumukin.'  Ashurbanabal  at  one  time  was 
not  merely  in  danger  of  losing  control  over  the  south,  but  of 
losing  his  life  in  the  rebellion  organized  by  his  '  faithless 
brother.'  A  successful  rebellion  is  a  clear  sign  of  a  god's 
displeasure.  Marduk,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  often  appealed 
to  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  but  Nabu  seemed  always  ready  to 
help  them.     Hence  the  king  confesses  his  sins  and  makes  an 

1  Published  and  translated  by  S.  A.  Strong,  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Oriental  Congress  (1893),  "•  199-208. 

2  Supplied  from  the  context,  through  comparison  with  similar  compositions. 
'  Lit.,  *  my  soul  cannot  overcome.' 

4  The  composition  continues  in  this  strain,  Ashurbanabal  and  Nabu  speaking 
alternately.  *  See  Tiele,  Babyl.-Assyr.  Geschichte^  pp.  371  seq. 
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appeal  to  the  great  Babylonian  god  and  not  to  Ashur.  He  is 
encouraged  by  the  promise  that  his  life  will  be  spared,  and  that 
his  supremacy  will  be  recognized  in  Babylonia.  The  great 
sanctuary  of  Sippar  is  here  employed  figuratively  for  the  tem- 
ples of  liabylonia  in  general.  To  be  glorified  in  that  famous 
temple  was  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  royal  authority. 

That  these  oracles  served  a  practical  purpose  is  definitely 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced  by  the 
kings  in  their  annals.  Ashurbanabal  tells  us  that  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  campaigns  against  Klam,  he  addressed  a  fervent 
prayer  to  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  in  reply  the  message  comes,  as 
in  the  texts  we  have  been  considering,  **  Fear  not*';  and  she 
adds,  "  Thy  h.inds  raised  towards  me,  and  thy  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  I  look  u|x>n  with  favor.** ' 

Dkeams. 

It  is.  of  ( otirsf,  not  ncrrssary  to  .issumc  that  the  oracles  of 
the  Rods  urrc  always  delivered  in  the  same  formal  manner, 
accompanied  by  elalM)ratr  ceremonies.  The  gods  at  times 
reveal  themselves  in  a  more  direct  manner  to  their  favorites. 
In  visuiHs  of  \\\v  nij^hl  ihry  ap|)ear  to  encourage  the  Assyrian 
ariiu  bv  M\  or.K  Ir  On  <»ne  occasion,  when  the  army  of  .Ashur- 
b.iii.ili.il  .ip|)r«>.M  lu(i  .1  rushing;  stream  which  they  were  afraid  to 
ifo.s.  Ishtir  Ki.ikes  h«  r  .ip|HMrance  at  night,  and  <lei  lares.  **  I 
«.i!W  in  (rent  of  Vshurtian.ibal.  the  kin^  who  is  the  creation  of 
mv  h.uH!-*"'  I  In-  .irnu.  ilnis  reassiiretl.  « rosses  the  river  in 
safrt)  <  >n  mother  o< «  iMon.  .Ashurbanabal,  when  threatened 
by  Ihr  Win;:  <»f  I*  Inn.  re«  iivts  a  messa;;e  from  Ishtar  revealed 
|i>  4   M'f  r  in  a  Mir.un  .it   iiiKhl        The  seer        no  doubt   a   prieM 

rr|M>rtH  to  il)'    Win^    '   '  Khtar.  dwelling  in  .'\rl>rla,  came  with 

■«.       ■,'        •■     •■        i  •   ■    •  '     l-4M»>.tnf*.t.     p    |?t 

'  •  ..     »^    •'  -I  it '        (m  .«  I,  I      •     I  ■  .  «  '  f.tm.1^^4,  |»|»    I  f  <>   (ft 
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quivers  hung  on  her  right  and  left  side,  with  a  bow  in  her  hand, 
and  girded  (?)  with  a  pointed,  unsheathed  sword.  Before  thee 
[i>.,  the  king]  she  stood,  and  like  the  mother  that  bore  thee.' 
Ishtar,  supreme  among  the  gods,  addressed  thee,  commanding: 
"  Be  encouraged  *  for  the  fray.     Wherever  thou  art,  I  am."  ' 

In  connection  with  the  importance  that  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  in  common  with  all  ancient  nations,  attached  to 
dreams,  divine  messages  thus  revealed  had  a  special  significance 
fully  on  a  par  with  the  oracles  that  were  formally  delivered  with 
an  accompaniment  of  elaborate  rites.  A  god  appearing  to  one 
in  a  dream  was  a  manifestation,  the  force  of  which  could  not 
be  disputed.  It  mattered  little  to  whom  the  dream  was  sent 
Ashur,  on  one  occasion,  chose  to  reveal  himself  to  an  enemy 
of  Ashurbanabal  with  a  message.  He  appears  in  a  dream 
before  Gyges,  the  king  of  Lydia,  and  tells  him,*  "  Pay  homage 
to  Ashurbanabal,  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
name  conquer  thine  enemies."  Gyges  obeys  and  sends  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Assyrian  monarch  to  inform  him  of  the  dream. 
Occasionally  in  this  way  a  deity  might  appear  to  a  king,  but  in 
general  it  was  to  the  professional  *  dreamer  '  rather  than  to  the 
laity  to  whom  oracles  were  thus  sent.  The  message  was  not 
necessarily  delivered  in  person  by  the  deity.  Sin,  the  moon- 
god,  on  one  occasion  writes  his  message  on  the  moon's  disc: 

Against  all  who  have  evil  designs 
And  hostile  seniiments  towards 
Ashurbanabal,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Will  I  send  a  miserable  deatii* 

Every  dream  was  of  course  sent  by  some  god,  but  the  dreams 
of  others  than  those  who  acted  as  mediators  between  the  gods 
and  men  were  of  a  different  character.  They  were  omens. 
The  gods  would  reveal  themselves  indirectly  by  means  of 
pictures  or  symbols,  and  it  would  require  the  services  of  a  priest 

1  With  maternal  kindness.  3  K.issam  Cylinder,  col.  ii.  U.  98  seq. 

2  Lit.,  'look  up.'  <  Ih.  col.  iii.  II,  122-124. 
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agmin  to  interpret  such  symbols  or  omens.  The  gods  were 
asked  to  send  such  dreams  as  might  receive  a  favorable  inter- 
pretation/ and  when  a  dream  came  unsolicited,  the  gods  were 
implored  to  convert  the  dream  into  a  favorable  omen. 

In  the  case  of  dreams,  it  will  be  apparent,  the  dividing  line 
between  oracles  proper  and  omens  becomes  exceedingly  faint, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians 
recognized  any  essential  difference  between  the  two.  The 
suggestion  has  already  been  thrown  out  that  there  is  a  wider 
aspect  to  omens  in  the  Babylonian  religion  than  their  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  sacrificial  offerings.  We  have  reached 
a  point  when  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  this  wider  aspect 


CHAPTER   XX. 

VARIOUS  CLASSES   OF  OMBNS. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  religious  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering.  The  magic  incantations  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  form  of  prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  prayers, 
whether  hymns  or  confessions  of  sin  with  an  appeal  for  relief 
from  suffering  or  distress,  or  embodying  the  petition  for  a  divine 
response  to  some  question  or  questions,  are  never  entirely 
dissociated  from  incantations,  and  are  invariably  based  upon 
the  same  beliefs  that  give  to  the  element  of  magic  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  religion.  The  omens  form  part  of  this  same 
order  of  beliefs.  The  connecting  link  between  incantations  and 
omens  is  the  sense  of  mystery  impressed  upon  man  by  two 
orders  of  phenomena  —  the  phenomena  of  his  own  life  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  things  about  him.  In  his  own  life,  nothing 
was  more  mysterious  to  him  than  the  power  of  speech.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  recognized  that  the  animals  communicated 
with  one  another  by  means  of  the  sounds  that  they  emitted;  but 
even  if  he  did,  the  great  gap  separating  such  means  of  commu- 
nication from  the  power  residing  in  the  combination  of  sounds, 
of  which  he  could  avail  himself,  must  have  been  all  the  more 
impressive.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  magic  force  was  attributed  to  words  as  such.  Of  course, 
a  somewhat  advanced  degree  of  culture  must  have  been  reached 
before  such  a  belief  would  be  given  a  definite  form  of  expres- 
sion; but  even  in  the  simplest  form  of  social  organization  the 
notion  of  authority  necessarily  exists,  and  authority  is  insepa- 
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rable  from  words.  The  chief  commands,  and  the  conclusion  is 
naturally  drawn  that  the  words  he  utters  are  imbued  with  the 
power  to  force  obedience.  These  two  factors  —  the  mystery  of 
speech  and  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  residing  in 
words  —  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  played  by  incan- 
tations among  all  nations  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  religious 
development;  and  once  introduced,  the  conservatism  attaching 
to  religious  rites  would  ensure  their  continuance  even  after  the 
popular  religious  beliefs  had  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  in 
question.  The  modifications  introduced  into  the  incantations 
would  be  nigh  endless.  There  would  develop  a  tendency  to 
greater  complications  in  the  combination  of  words.  At  the  same 
time  their  literary  form  would  be  improved.  Prayers  and  hymns 
reflecting  advanced  religious  sentiments  would  be  produced, 
but  the  magic  element  connected  with  the  words  as  such  would 
not  for  that  reason  be  lost  sight  of.  The  efficacy  of  such  prayers 
would  still  depend  upon  their  being  uttered  in  the  right  manner 
and  what  is  equally  to  the  point  —  by  the  right  person. 
Corrcs|Kinding  to  the  chief  in  secular  affairs  -  who  alone  can 
pronounce  words  that  give  evidence  of  their  power  by  the  results 
prcxlucrd  IS  the  priest  in  religious  affairs  to  whom,  as  the 
mediator  iK-tween  the  gods  and  men,  the  secret  is  entrusted  of 
uttrrin;;  the  ri^ht  words  in  the  right  way,  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  rrsuhs,  to  force,  as  it  were,  obedience  from  the  gods,  as 
a  1  hii'f  f(»r(  cs  obrdicnce  from  his  subjects.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage*  of  reIt;;ious  culturt-,  the  position  of  the  priest  is  no  less 
powerful  antl  irn|Kirtant.  When  incantations  yield  to  prayers 
in  the  projKf  scnsr,  or  arr  combined  with  prayers,  it  is  only  the 
pfi<  sts  v^ho  <  an  rnakr  the  prayers  effective  by  their  interceding 
in  vnir  wa\  with  the  g<Mis.  whether  by  adding  their  appeal  to 
that  i.f  tfjf  supplic  .mt,  or  by  the  performance  of  the  riles 
a« « '.fnpiTuin^  |»r.iyir,  or  by  their  aid  in  Icailing  the  worship|M*r 
into  \\\v  |>rrv«rur  of  ihr  dcil)  and  standing  with  him  before  tiie 

ihfofj**  of  gfa«.r 
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When  man  turns  from  a  contemplation  of  self  to  the  things 
around  him,  there  is  added  to  the  sense  of  the  mysterious 
which  is  aroused  in  him,  the  feeling  of  his  own  weakness  which 
is  borne  in  upon  him  with  overpowering  force.  He  cannot  fail 
to  realize  how  dependent  he  is  upon  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
rain,  and  the  storm.  At  every  step,  he  takes  dangers  beset  his 
path.  The  animal  world  is  at  times  hostile,  at  times  friendly; 
but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  essential  for  him  to  care- 
fully note  all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  Every  happening 
or  sight  of  an  unusual  character  arouses  now  his  sense  of  fear, 
and  again  his  hope.  He  learns  to  attach  special  importance  to 
deviations  from  the  normal  course  of  things.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  the  exception  from  the  rule.  It  betokens  something, 
and,  concerned  as  man  primarily  is  for  his  own  welfare,  he 
naturally  comes  to  connect  both  the  regular  phenomena  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  deviations,  Ihe  normal  traits  and  habits 
of  the  animal  world  as  well  as  peculiar  features  occasionally 
occurring,  with  his  own  fate.  To  forestall  the  future  was  his 
only  safeguard  against  the  dangers  in  store  for  him.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him  to  know  what  was  coming  or,  at 
all  events,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  somethings  in  order  to  be 
in  a  proper  frame  to  receive  either  the  benefits  or  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

His  powers  of  observation  —  upon  which  man  in  a  primitive 
state  depended  almost  entirely  for  his  sustenance  —  were  thus 
further  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself,  so 
far  as  possible,  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  Nothing 
would  escape  him.  The  movement  of  the  stars  and  planets, 
their  position  at  different  seasons  and  periods,  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds,  an  eclipse,  the  conditions  of  the  streams,  an 
earthquake,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  storms,  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  movements  of  snakes  and  ser- 
pents, peculiar  marks  on  the  bodies  of  children,  of  adults  and 
animals,  monstrosities  among  mankind  or  the  brute  creation, 
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the  meeting  with  certain  persons  or  animals,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  change  of  seasons,  the  lustre  of  precious  stones,  all 
attracted  man's  attention.  Whatever  he  saw  might  portend 
aomething  to  him,  in  fact  did  portend  something;  hence  the  one 
great  aim  and  ideal  of  his  life  was  to  ict  everything.  Seeing 
meant  foreseeing,  and  the  man  who  could  see  everything — the 
tmr  par  txcelUnce^  who  could  also  understand  what  he  saw  — 
held  in  his  hands  the  key  that  would  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
future.     He  possessed  the  means  of  forecasting  events. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  interpretation  of  omens  in  connection 
with  sacrifices  and  incantations,  the  individual  had  to  be  on  the 
Otttkx>k  at  all  times  for  signs  and  portents.  Xo  neglect  them 
would  entail  serious  consequences. 

This  wider  aspect  of  omens  accounts  for  the  extensive  omen 
literature  that  arose  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Fully  one-fourth 
of  the  portion  of  Ashurbanabal's  library  that  ha.s  been  discovered 
consists  of  omens,*  tablets  of  various  siie  in  which  explanations 
are  afforded  of  all  physical  peculi.iritics  to  Ik-  observed  in 
animals  and  men,  of  natural  phenomena,  of  thr  |H)sition  and 
movements  of  the  planets  and  stars,  of  the  incidents  and 
accidents  of  public  and  private  life,  in  short.  <»(  .til  |H>ssil>le 
occurrences  and  situations 

As  yet  but  a  small  proportion  of  tins  litt  i  iiurt  ii.is  Imh-ii 
published,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  ii  in  nnposNihlr 
until  systematic  pii})li<  aiions  shall  have  Wvw  isMud  Nb  anwlulr 
It  is  safe  to  assort  that,  as  in  the  cave  of  mh  .iniuions  and 
prayers,  the  omens  were  j^enerally  combin*  d  into  scrus  li\  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sirilK*s. 

I  IlkittraUid   by  thr  (our  ▼«>lumr%  <4    |lr/vbl'%  /.I'.t.  •;«>.   **  /4.   A    m*nt*  .1    (  .  ikn 
IImi  erf  the   ikit««h  Mutrwoa  (I  otMl«><i.  l^Sy-v''^ 
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Omens  from  Planets  and  Stars. 

Ihering  observes '  that  the  stars  were  observed  by  the  Baby- 
lonians in  the  interest  of  navigation.  While  this  is  true,  yet 
the  chief  motive  in  the  development  of  astronomy  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  was  the  belief  that  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  portended  something  that  was  important  for 
man  to  know.  That  the  stars  served  as  guides  to  the  mariner 
was  only  an  additional  reason  for  attaching  great  importance  to 
the  heavenly  phenomena.  Scientific  observations  were  but 
means  to  an  end ;  and'the  end  was  invariably  the  derivation  of 
omens  from  the  movements  and  position  of  the  planets  and 
stars.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  astronomers  sending  reports 
to  their  royal  masters  apparently  of  a  purely  scientific  character, 
we  may  be  certain  that  although  no  omens  are  mentioned,  both 
parties  had  omens  in  mind.  The  astronomical  reports,  of  which 
quite  a  number  have  already  been  published,*  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  omen  literature.  The  vernal  equinox 
was  a  period  of  much  significance.  The  astronomer  royal 
accordingly  reports:* 

On  the  sixth  day  of  Nisan,* 

Day  and  night  were  balanced. 

There  were  six  double  hours  of  day. 

Six  double  hours  of  night.  ' 

May  Nabu  and  Marduk 

Be  gracious  to  the  king,  my  lord. 

On  another  occasion  the  equinox  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
Nisan,'and  accordingly  this  is  reported.  Again,  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  was  anxiously  looked  for  each  month,  and 
the  king  is  informed  whether  or  not  it  was  seen  on  the  29th  or 
30th  day  of  the  month.* 

1  Vorgeschichte  der  Indo-Europaer^  pp.  221  seq.    <  Tlie  ist  month  of  the  year. 
«^.^.,  IIIR.  51.  5  iiiR.  3,,  no.  2. 

•  lb.  no.  I.  *  lb.  no.  3. 
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A  wmtch  we  kept 

On  the  twenty-oiath  day. 

The  moon  we  taw. 

May  Nabo  and  Marduk 

Be  gracious  to  the  king,  my  lord. 

From  Nabul  of  the  city  of  Athur. 

An  extraordinary  event,  such  as  an  eclipse,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  more  elaborate  report  The  Babylonian  astronomers 
had  developed  their  scientific  attainments  to  the  point  of  cal- 
culating the  time  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  would 
take  place.  As  this  period  approached,  they  watched  for  the 
eclipse.  We  have  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  report  in  which 
the  astronomer  announces  that  an  expected  eclipse  for  which  a 
watch  was  kept  for  three  days  did  not  appear.^  Another 
addressed  to  an  official  reads : ' 

To  the  Agncultuhst,'  my  lord. 

Thy  M>rvant  Nabuthumiddin; 

An  ufliier  c>f  Nineveh. 

May  Nabu  and  Marduk  be  gracious 

To  the  Agriculturist,  my  lord. 

The  fourteenth  day  we  kept  a  match  for  the  moon. 

The  mo'in  suffered  an  eclipse 

The  rcp^ntn  pi^s  over  into  indications  of  omens  with  an  ease 
which  shows  that  the  obsen'ations  of  the  astronomers  were 
made  with  this  ulterior  motive  in  view.  A  re|>ort  which 
forms  a  supplement  to  one  above  translated  furnishes  the  inter- 
pretation jjiven  to  the  vernal  equinox    * 

Ihr  rtHMm  anti  »un  are  l«lanced, 

I  he  «ut*)r«t%  will  lie  faithful.* 

Ihr  kifti;  <•(  \\\r  land  «iill  rei|;n  ft>r  a  loo^  time 

<  lllK    s\,m>  •«  •  />  fK»  7 

*  V\  tut  iSr  «IaIi<>(>  d  \\\.\    4fi\K\x\  w«%  ««  ^rr  r»4J<  lt»ki. 

•  ilik   ,v  !»•*  • 

*  I  It  .  *  tv«r  «p««h  in  tKr  nw»«th  «W  thr  ptvf*lr.'  i^,  tlMV  wtU  l»  »0 
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The  complement,  then,  to  the  purely  scientific  observations 
is  furnished  by  these  official  communications  to  the  kings  and 
others,  setting  forth  in  response,  no  doubt,  to  commands  or 
inquiries,  the  meaning  of  any  particular  phenomenon,  or  of  the 
position  of  the  planets,  or  of  any  of  the  stars  at  any  time,  or  of 
their  movements.  Of  such  communications  we  have  a  large 
number.  They  illustrate  the  great  attention  that  was  paid  to 
details  in  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  moon 
as  the  basis  of  the  calendrical  system  occupies  the  first  place  in 
these  reports.  Its  movements  were  more  varied  than  those  of 
the  sun.  Through  its  phases,  its  appearance  and  disappearance 
at  stated  intervals,  a  safe  point  of  departure  was  obtained  for 
time  calculations.  While  the  sun  through  ijts  daily  course 
regulated  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  moon  by  its  phases  fixed 
the  division  of  weeks  and  months.  The  moon  never  appeared 
quite  the  same  on  two  successive  nights  nor  in  the  same  part 
of  the  heavens.  The  more  variety,  the  more  significance  —  was 
a  principle  of  general  application  in  the  interpretation  of  omens. 
Whether  the  Babylonians  also  recognized  an  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  determining, 
but  it  is  eminently  likely  that  trained  as  their  astronomers  were 
in  careful  observation,  this  was  the  case.  But  apart  from  this, 
there  were  many  events  in  public  and  private  affairs  that 
appeared  to  them  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  orb  of  night.  Nothing  that  occurred  being 
regarded  as  accidental,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the 
Babylonians  that  the  time  when  something  was  undertaken  was 
of  significance.  The  fact  that  certain  undertakings  succeeded, 
while  others  failed,  was  most  easily  explained  upon  the  theory 
that  there  were  periods  favorable  for  the  action  involved 
and  periods  unfavorable.  The  gathering  of  past  experience 
thus  becomes  a  guiding  principle  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  movements  of  the  moon;  and  what  applies  to  the  moon 
applies,  of    course,   to   the   other   planets   and   to   the   stars. 
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No  doubt  other  factors  are  involved,  such  as  association  of 
ideas ;  but  it  is  evident  from  a  careful  study  of  the  omen  litera- 
ture that  conclusions  drawn  from  what  appears  to  us  as  the 
accidental  relation  of  past  occurrences  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  planets  and  stars  constituted  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Euphratean  augurs.  The  same  report,  of 
which  a  portion  has  already  been  quoted,' continues  after  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  the  equinox  with  a  diagnosis  of  other 
concurrent  conditions:' 

Sun  jtrul  moon  arc  ftccn  apart,' 

The  king  of  the  country  will  manifest  wisdom.* 

On  thf  fourternth  day  sun  and  moon  arc  seen  together, 

There  will  lie  loyalty  in  the  land. 

Thr  ^<>d%  of  ital>ylonia  are  favorably  inclined. 

Th<*  s^ilciicry  will  t)e  in  accord  with  the  king's  deaire. 

The  (.uttle  of  P.ahylonia  will  pasture  in  safety.* 

From  Nhtar-ikhumcrc^h. 

The  s.imr  (ondiiiDns  apjxraring  on  another  day  may  portend 
pret  isriy  thf  rtvcrse.      So  another  report  informs  the  king  .  * 

<  >n  'Sr  fiftrf-nth  day  the  nun  and  m«M>n  arr  seen  together, 
N  (H»«rrftil  cnrniv  rai<krs  hi*  mrapon**  apainM  ihe  land, 
I  hf  «-n»  fnv  Mill  MTiJiHh  ihe  great  gale  «»f  ihe  ciiy. 
I  f«r  st.«f    \n  »  .ij'jtcjr*  ••right, 

I  '.I    ♦  ;,♦  f!.  'V    VI    !  1   •!<  ♦  .»<.t  jtc 

It  IS  i\\\\\v  fvidrnt  that  mu  h  rc|>ortN  must  have  been  sent  in 
rrs|xinsi-  to  r"\  il  <»rilrrs  a^kinj;  for  the  rneanm);  of  existing  con- 
ililiofJN  of  ..t  «  .fHl;;.MUN  th.ii  m.iy  Ik*  nl)srr\c(i  on  certain  tliys. 
At  t  fiw  ^  !•«  |tro,Miosti<  atMins  assume  .i  remark.ible  degrre  of 
ilf'ftii  !•  fM  .     ^\fi:«h    forms   .1   slrikinj;    ronlr.ist    to  the    general 

*  llt«  tIrciwoA  will  br  vitr 
''  ^aJc  Irutn  ^LMkv 

^  •'-    w»*  •..*•■  *  lllk    V'^>  o***^  'i 


.  /■' 
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vagueness  of  the  oracles.  An  official,  Balasi,  reports  *  on  one 
occasion  regarding  the  significance  of  the  moon  appearing 
unexpectedly : 

The  moon  is  seen  out  of  season, 

Crops  uill  be  small. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  moon  is  seen  together  with  the  sun.* 

Contrary  to  the  calculated  time, 

The  moon  and  sun  appear  together, 

A  strong  enemy  will  devastate  the  land. 

The  king  of  Babylonia  will  be  forced  to  su|)mit  to  his  enemy. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  the  moon  with  the  sun  is  seen, 

On  the  twelfth  day  is  seen. 

Evil  is  in  store  for  Babylonia. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  for  Elam  and  the  west  land. 

But  surely  unfavorable  for  Babylonia. 

The  reports  were  not  always  concerned  with  political  affairs. 
Frequently  there  is  a  reference  to  lions  and  hyenas  that  might 
be  expected  to  make  their  appearance  because  of  certain  natu- 
ral phenomena.  Often  crops  are  referred  to,  and  according  as 
the  conditions  are  favorable  or  not,  fertility  or  famine  is 
predicted  in  the  official  reports.  On  other  occasions  the 
astrologers  venture  the  very  safe  prognostication  that  male 
children  will  be  born  or  that  there  will  be  miscarriages,  though 
it  seems  likely  that  in  such  cases  the  forecast  is  intended  for 
the  affairs  of  the  palace  alone. 

We  have  seen  ^  what  great  importance  was  attached  by  the 
Babylonians  to  eclipses.  It  will  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
give  a  specimen  of  an  astrologer's  report  in  reference  to  such  a 
phenomenon  :  * 

The  moon  disappeared,*  evil  will  settle  in  the  land. 
The  moon,  contrary  to  calculation,  disappeared. 

>  lb.  no.  12. 

2  This  appears  to  be  the  unusual  occurrence  involved. 
8  Sec  alx>vc.  pp.  2S1,  332.  *  IIIR.  58,  no.  14. 

*  /.^.,  contrary  to  calculation. 
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An  eclipse  has  taken  place. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  the  anoon  disappeared 

And  the  tun  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  entered  the  drde.^ 

It  ui  an  eclipse  of  Elain.* 

If  in  the  month  of  Kislev,*  an  edlpse  b  observed 

That  encircles  (0  the  sun  and  the  moon  dtsappeart. 

Upon  the  obsenration  of  the  edlpse. 

Then  may  the  king  be  exalted. 

May  the  heart  of  the  king,  ny  lord,  rejoice. 

From  Khushiilo,  the  servant  of  the  king,  the  eponym. 

Another  report  reads :  ^ 

To  the  king,  my  lord. 

Thy  servant  Ishtar-iddlnalMl, 

The  chief  of  the  astronomers  of  Arbela. 

May  Nabu,  Mardek,  Ishtar  of  ArbeU 

Be  gracious  to  the  king,  my  lord. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  a  watch  we  kept. 

The  observatory  was  covered. 

The  moon  we  did  not 


This  report  was  sent  on  the  second  day  of  the  month  of 
Shebat.  *  From  these  specimens  and  others,  it  is  evident  that 
reports  rr^afiling  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  the 
new  m(K>n  were  regularly  sent  Hut  in  addition  to  this,  the 
kings  sent  to  the  observatory  on  numerous  other  occasions 
for  information  with  reference  to  the  significance  of  cert.iin 
phenomena. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  so  also  for  the  sun  and  the*  stars 
reports  wm*  transmitted  that  served  as  piides  in  directing  the 
kings  in  their  atlairs.  So  on  one  occasion  Nabumushesi  fore- 
casts that* 

I(  the    Krrat  lir>n  *  star  it  dark. 
Ii  t%  (4%<»rjt4r  fot  the  country 

IV  tK^M«  •  INK    ^l.»n  I 

•  Fiv<««>4r  to  FUm  (*t.  <»pfw1  traiMbtvt).  *  nth  mo«th 
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If  the  *  king 'star  is  dark, 

The  chamberlain  ^  (?)  of  the  palace  dies. 

The  official  character  of  these  reports  is  one  of  their  signifi- 
cant features.  Their  great  variety  is  an  indication  of  the  fre- 
quent occasions  on  which  the  kings  consulted  the  astrologers. 
No  important  enterprise  was  undertaken  without  first  ascertain- 
ing what  phenomena  might  be  looked  for  on  the  day  fixed  for 
any  action,  and  what  these  phenomena  portended.  In  the  case 
of  the  Assyrian  reports,  it  is  natural  to  find  many  illusions  to 
foreign  nations,  since  war  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  Assyrian  rulers.  But  we  have  seen  that  for 
private  affairs  the  astrologers  were  also  consulted,  as  well  as  for 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  The  reports  illustrate 
the  practical  application  of  what  became  known  in  the  ancient 
world  as  '*  Chaldaean  wisdom."  If,  however,  we  would  know 
the  source  whence  the  astrologers  derived  the  knowledge  which 
they  furnished  in  their  reports,  we  must  turn  to  the  long  lists 
prepared  by  the  priests,  in  which  all  possible  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  planets  and  stars  were  noted  and  their  meaning 
indicated.  These  compilations  constitute  the  *  Priestly  Codes  * 
of  the  Babylonians,  and,  as  already  intimated,  they  were 
combined  just  as  the  incantations  and  prayers,  into  series. 
Many  such  series  must  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Babylonia. 
A  great  temple  was  incomplete  without  its  observatory,  and 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  every  great  religious 
center  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  had  its  collection  of  omen 
tablets.  The  natural  ambition  of  the  priests  was  to  make  such 
a  series  as  complete  as  possible.  The  larger  the  number  of 
observations  it  contained,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  finding 
an  answer  to  the  question  put  to  them.  To  these  lists  addi- 
tions would  constantly  be  made,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
manner  of  literary  composition  that  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  later  among  the  Arabs,  the  work  of  the  compilers 

1  Some  palace  official  is  mentioned. 
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of  omen  series  consisted  essentially  in  combining  whatever 
material  they  could  obtain,  and  adding  such  observations  as 
they  themselves  had  made.  While,  therefore,  the  omen  code 
of  one  place  might  differ  in  details  from  that  of  another,  not 
only  would  the  underlying  principles  be  the  same  in  all,  but 
each  scries  would  represent  an  aggregation  of  experiences  and 
observations  drawn  from  various  quarters. 

A  large  omen  scries  of  which  as  yet  only  fragments  have  been 
published '  bears  the  title  *  Illumination  of  Bel.'  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  astrological  code  embraced  more  than  one 
hundred  tablets.  From  the  fragments  published,  the  general 
method  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  series  can  be  gath- 
ered. To  the  moon  and  to  the  sun,  to  each  of  the  planets,  and 
to  the  important  stars  a  separate  section  was  assigned.  In 
this  section  the  peculiarities,  regular  and  irregular,  connected 
with  each  of  the  bodies  were  noted,  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance, the  conditions  prevailing  at  rising  and  at  setting,  the 
relationNhip  of  the  moon  to  the  sun  or  to  a  star,  of  the  stars  to 
one  .inoiher  and  to  the  ecliptic,  were  set  forth.  Since,  however, 
the  time  when  a  phenomenon  connected  with  a  planet  or  star 
was  as  important  as  the  phenomenon  itself,  observations  were 
cntrrc'tl  for  the  various  months  of  the  year  and  for  various 
davN  in  iM(  h  month.  The  days  wore  not  arbitrarily  chosen, 
but,  aN  ihcrr  is  rvt-ry  reason  to  believe,  selected  on  the  basis 
of  pist  rx|Hrien(e.  Similarly  the  interpretations  •  of  the 
phrn«»»!irn.»  w*re  founded  on  the  actual  (Kcurrcnce  of  certain 
eveniN  at  crrt.un  times  when  the  conditions  indicated  actually 
e&isted  A  single  occurrence  mi^^ht  suffice  for  predicating^  a 
(onnertion  Ix-twren  the  event  and  the  phenomenon.  The 
c<»in«  id»'n<  e  v^ould  constitute  an  observation,  hut  the  omen 
»<»ti!d  njitifilly  ^ain  addttumal  force  if  it  was  baMrd  on  a 
fr|>r4t»d  ot»MT*.  .ition  of  the  same  phen€»mrnon  on  the  same  day 
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of  the  same  month.  But  such  a  case  would  be  rare,  and  the 
effort  of  the  astrologers  would  be  directed  simply  towards  gather- 
ing as'  many  observations  of  phenomena  as  possible.  They 
would  rest  content  when  they  had  found  a  single  connection 
between  the  phenomenon  and  the  event.  Their  success  in 
giving  an  answer  to  a  question  put  to  them  as  to  what  might 
happen  on  a  certain  day,  fixed  for  battle  or  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  edifice,  or  for  dedicating  a  temple,  for  setting 
out  on  an  expedition,  or  for  any  undertaking  whatsoever,  would 
depend  On  the  completeness  of  their  lists,  and  correspondingly 
the  interpretation  of  a  phenomenon  occurring  on  any  day 
would  entail  no  difficulties  if  in  their  consultation  lists  the 
phenomenon  would  be  recorded. 

The  2 2d  tablet  of  the  series  *  Illumination  of  Bel '  deals  with 
the  important  subject  of  eclipses.  It  contains  88  lines,  and 
furnishes  us  with  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  omens  under 
consideration.  It  begins^  with  eclipses  that  may  take  place 
during  the  first  month,  and  runs  along  through  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  The  14th,  15th,  i6th,  20th,  and  21st  days 
of  the  month  are  those  set  down  when  eclipses  have  been 
observed.  The  official  character  of  the  omens  is  indicated  by 
their  repeated  references  to  the  nations  with  which  Babylonia 
—  and  later  Assyria  —  came  into  contact,  and  to  the  fate  in 
store  for  the  rulers  of  the  country.  For  the  third  month,  the 
tablet  notes : 

In  the  month  of  Sivan,  an  eclipse  happening  on  the  14th  day,  proceed- 
ing from  east  to  west,  beginning  with  the  middle  watch,^  and  ending  with 
the  morning  watch,  the  shadow  l)eing  seen  in  the  east  —  the  side  of  obscura- 
tion—  furnishes  an  omen  '  for  the  king  of  Dilmun.*  The  king  of  Dilmun 
is  slain. 

1  III R.  60.     The  first  eleven  lines  are  broken  ofF. 

3  Ijc..  of  the  night.  The  night,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  divided  into  three  watches 
of  four  liours  each.  '  Lit.,  a  *  divine  decision  (or  oracle)  is  given.' 

<  An  island  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  often  referred  to  in  the  historical 
te.xts.     See  Tiele,  Babyl.-Assyr.  Gesch.  p.  88,  etc. 
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An  ecli|Me  happening  on  (h«  15th  day,  the  king  of  Dilmun  is  slain,  and 
some  one  tciies  the  throne. 

An  eclipM  happening  on  the  16th  day,  the  king  ts  deposed  and  slain, 
and  a  worthless  person  seites  the  throne. 

An  eclipse  happening  on  the  20th  day.  rains  descend  from  hea\en,  and 
the  canals  are  flooded. 

An  eclipse  happening  on  the  aist  day,  sorrow  and  despair  in  the  land. 
The  land  b  full  of  corpses. 

The  eclipses  for  the  fourth  month  furnish  omens  for  the  king 
of  Guti  —  another  district  with  which  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
had  frequent  dealings. 

An  eclipse  happening  in  the  month  of  Tammuz  on  the  i4ih  day.  pro- 
ceeding from  the  west  to  the  sottth,^lM.*ginning  with  the  fir%t  watih  and 
ending  with  the  middle  watch,  the  shadow  l«tng  seen  in  ihr  mem  — the 
side  of  obscuration  —  famishes  an  omen  for  the  king  of  C«u(i.  Dvet throw 
of  («oti  by  force,  followed  by  complete  ftubmi>«kH>n. 

An  eclipse  happening  on  the  15th  day,*  rains  dcMrnd  fr«>m  Ixa^rn, 
floods  come  upon  the  land,  famine  in  thr  land 

An  eclipse  happening  on  (he  i6(h  day.  women  have  mtM  arnac*  « 

An  eilipte  happening  an  the  20Ch  da),  %t«iim%  <«(  in  ami  (anunr.  4((rr- 
wards  for  a  year  storms  destroy  pro|Mrft)  ' 

An  ctlipse  ha|>firning  tm  the  i\s\  day,  (h«*  atniit->  «•!  (ht  km^  i<  \<*|i  and 
drli\rr  him  into  thr  hand«  of  rnrmit-^ 

The  cclip!M?s  of  the  following  month  di-al  uitli  sexeral 
countries. 

An  rrlrpsr  in  th**  m«»nth  of  Al»'  on  thf  14th  il.i\.  ptcw*-*  t'lm;  f-.*?!  ihr 
S'Mith  to  thr  ra%l.  Iirgmning  with  thr  htM  w^lt  h.  <>r  Hith  thr  rii-  it«M«^  wul*  h. 
ami  rrvlinf;  at  ^unriM,  thr  Oiailom  Im-iiii*  <m«  n  m  tti«  •^••uili  t*  •  «iil(  <t| 
«>1m4  ura(»->n  furntshi -^  an  <»m«  n  for  th*  In*;*:  f  (  inti^^K  !)•  -  ).!»•  i\ 
arr  rnjjai^l  in  %r\rrr  ii.nflutt  f»»r  a  \t-4f,  4i»il  .10    *!.iiM  y^\   f  -ri  .       f    riix^ 

An  ri  lipM-  hapfartini;  ■•»»  ttu  I  Jth  «!a%.*  tl.«  L  1  •,:  •!»•  ».  aw*'  e.im  ■!.  *. «  ii«l 
fr<»m  hra«rn.  anii  fl— ■{«  fill  thr  «  arijiU 

>   I'ffNirr  th#  v»mr  « irt  u*<.«t4ntr-% 

1  I  it     '(4ttW        ^«it    '  4ftii     i}<|«-ai«    t(»  )r    uv'vl    t.if  '  |ttt'|« 'I1      I'l    |N-fw«.'      It  f     \s 

*  t'feflrf  thr  Kiir^  .  -.n  vn  U^fhtr^ 
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An  eclipse  happening  on  the  i6th  day,  the  king  of  Babylonia  dies. 
Pestilence  ^  feeds  upon  the  country. 

An  eclipse  happening  on  the  20th  day,  the  king  of  the  Hittites'  in 
person  (?)  seizes  the  throne. 

An  eclipse  happening  on  the  21st  day,  a  deity  strikes  (?)  the  king,  and 
fire  consumes  king  and  land. 

From  these  specimens,  the  general  principle  of  the  section  is 
apparent.  Since  eclipses  portend  public  and  political  disasters 
of  some  kind,  the  compiler  has  carefully  gathered  oracles  given 
on  previous  occasions  to  some  ruler,  or  observations  of  the 
events  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  recorded  eclipses.  The 
apparently  restricted  application  of  the  omens  was  no  hindrance 
to  their  practical  use.  In  the  event  of  an  astrologer  being 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  significance  of  an  eclipse  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  his  list  would  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  further  prognos- 
tications, suitable  to  the  political  conditions  that  prevailed.  But 
in  order  to  meet  all  contingencies,  other  lists  furnishing  further 
omens  for  eclipses  were  added.  The  2 2d  tablet  of  the  '  Illu- 
mination of  Bel '  series  is  followed  by  one  *  which,  while  dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  approaches  it  somewhat  differently,  and 
is  based  on  a  different  principle.  It  begins  again  with  the  first 
month,  and  in  twelve  paragraphs  takes  up  in  succession  the 
months  of  the  year.  Choosing  for  comparison  the  same  three 
months,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  which  we  selected  in  the 
case  of  the  22d  tablet,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  references 
are  again  to  public  affairs,  the  prognostications  are  of  a  more 
general  character  and  of  wider  applicability. 

If  in  the  3d  month  an  eclipse  takes  place  on  the  14th  day,  rains  will 
descend  and  flood  the  canals.  Storms  will  cause  inundations.  The  soldiery 
of  Babylonia  will  destroy  the  country.  An  eclipse  on  the  i  5lh  day  indicates 
that  king  against  king  will  send  troops.*     The  king  of  legions  dies.     An 

1  Lit.,  Nergal  —  the  personification  of  pestilence  and  deatli. 

*  Repeated  in  the  text  by  an  error  of  the  scribe. 

*  IIIR.  60,  col.  ii.  90  to  col.  iii.  24. 

*  Ix.^  there  will  be  war.  One  is  reminded  of  the  modern  siii>erstition  which  asso- 
ciates war  with  the  *  northern  light '  in  the  heavens. 
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oa  the  i6ch  day  Mgnifiei  thmt  (Ke  king  will  be  •Uin,  and  tkmt  tome 
one  will  ftctie  the  throne.'  An  oclipae  on  the  20th  day  moans  Chat  tho 
king  wUI  h^nd  hix  throne  to  hisi  »on.  An  ecUpnc  happening  on  the  aist 
day  portends  rain,*  and  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  land. 

For  the  4th  month  an  erlipte  on  the  i4th  day  portends  that  rains  will 
descend  and  the  canals  will  be  flooded  Katns  will  cause  inundations. 
There  will  tie  famine.  A  large  country  will  be  reduced  Co  a  small  one.  An 
eclipse  on  the  1 5th  day  porteruis  that  rains  will  descend,  canals  will  be 
floodnl.  and  there  «ill  be  famine  in  the  land.  An  eclipse  on  the  i6ch  day 
portcml^  famine  for  a  year.  An  ellipse  on  the  soth  day  portends  destruc* 
tii>n  of  the  king  and  his  army.  An  eclipse  happening  on  the  2ist  day  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  a  strong  wind  that  will  destroy  Che  riches  of  the  sea.* 

For  the  5ih  month  an  eclipse  on  the  14th  day  portends  rains  and  flood- 
mg  of  lanaU.  The  crops  will  be  good  arxl  king  wiU  send  peace  to  king.* 
An  ei.lipibc  on  the  1 5th  day  portends  destructive  war.  The  land  will  be 
filled  with  torpors  An  r<lipM  on  the  1 6th  day  indicates  that  pregnant 
womrn  will  br  hap|Hly  delivered  of  their  offspring.  An  eclipse  on  the  KXh 
day  (Mirtcnds  that  licms  will  cause  terror  and  that  repcilcs  wfll  sppear  ;  an 
ccbpsc  on  the  21st  day  that  destruction  {})  will  overtake  the  riches  ol  the 
sea* 

The-  vagueness  of  many  of  the  pr(>j;nostications  is  in  all  prob- 
abilities  intention.il,  jifst  .is  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  most  of 
thr  oradfs  announced  to  the  kings.  To  predict  rains  during 
the  r.iiny  months  was  comparatively  safe.  The  storms  which 
visited  ll.ihytoni.i  .innii.itly  brought  with  them  destruction  of 
cattle.  'I'hey  <  onditioned  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but 
prsuleiue  vfc'.is  often  i  ause<l  by  the  eva|M>ration  of  the  waters, 
Ag.iin,  milit.iry  ex|K'ditn«ns  v^ere  usu.illy  undertaken  in  the 
sprin;:  «»f  the  ye.ir  before  the  great  heat  set  in,  and  in  a  country 
Ilk'*  .\ss\na.  It  v^.ts  s.ife  to  h.i/.ird  a  vague  prediction  that  hostil 
ities  vkoiilil  i-nsise.  .ind  th.it  v>me  district  would  Inr  iliminished 

Whit  ni.i\  Im'  called  the  'eclectic*  <  h.iracter  of  the  omen 
vrif-s  ijfid' r  t  cfisider.itioii  thus  iK-cornes  apparent       The  lists 

>  f*    Hirrr  m\\\  !«•  wwliticm 
'  "••'  *  «4ri4't  Irtt 

*  //     •.!>  I'ltt    r.t*  »    v.fli  llv  iliKA(atA*t«  *4  IW  «Wp 

*  /^  .  tlwfr  «tll  \m  yrMtm 
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consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  of  omens  obtained  on  certain 
occasions  and  with  reference  to  some  specific  circumstance, 
such  as  a  campaign  against  some  country,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  prognostications  of  a  more  general  character,  based  on 
the  general  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  and  referring  to 
events  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  that  the  scribes  in  preparing 
the  series  were  concerned  with,  was  to  collect  as  many  omens 
as  they  could,  and  to  arrange  them  in  some  convenient  order. 
Just  as  they  prepared  lists  referring  to  military  events,  so  they 
put  together  others  in  which  some  other  theme  was  treated. 
The  reports  and  omen  tablets  thus  complement  one  another. 
The  latter  are  based  on  the  former,  and  the  former  were 
obtained  by  the  interpretation  of  phenomena,  furnished  by  the 
tablets  and  applied  to  the  particular  case  submitted  to  the 
priests.  We  need  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  all  prognostica- 
tions found  in  the  series,  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  of  a  more  general  character,  were  based  upon  refK)rts  actu- 
ally made,  any  more  than  that  the  official  reports  to  the  kings 
even  in  later  days  were  always  based  upon  a  consultation  of 
some  series  of  tablets.  Individual  judgment,  both  in  compil- 
ing a  series  and  in  interpreting  phenomena,  must  at  all  times 
have  played  some  part.  The  reports  and  the  series  also  embody 
to  some  extent  the  results  of  experience  not  previously  put  to 
writing;  but  these  considerations  do  not  alter  the  general 
proposition  set  forth  in  this  chapter  as  to  the  practical  purpK)se 
served  by  the  omen  series  as  well  as  by  the  reports,  and  the 
pragmatic  origin  of  both. 

The  importance  of  eclipses  gave  to  omens  connected  with 
such  events  a  special  significance.  Ex:lipses,  however,  were  after 
all  rare  events,  and  while  because  of  their  rarity  they  always 
fK)rtended  something  of  great  moment,  still  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena were  the  ones  that  had  to  be  studied  by  the  astrologers 
with  great  care  in  order  to  obtain  a  rational  view  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  fate  of  the  indi- 
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vidua!  or  of  the  state.  Again,  eclipses,  as  a  general  thing, 
pointed  to  a  public  disaster  of  some  kind,  and  this  recognized 
belief  lightened  the  task  of  the  priest  considerably  in  this 
instance.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  phenomena  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  find  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect ; 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  when  kings  and  individ- 
uals  sought  the  temples  for  omens,  the  heavens  must  have 
presented  a  normal  and  not  an  abnormal  appearance. 

What  answers  were  the  priests  to  give  to  the  questions  put 
to  them  ?  Was  it  a  favorable  period  for  undertaking  a  military 
campaign  }  On  what  day  should  the  king  set  out }  Was  the 
day  fixed  on  by  the  council  of  war  favorable  for  a  battle  }  On 
what  day  should  the  foundation  for  the  temple  or  palace  be 
laid  }  Will  the  sick  person  recover }  Should  one  set  out  on  a 
proposed  journey?    Is  the  day  fixed  for  a  marriage  auspicious? 

Recognizing  by  experience  that  the  same  thing  undertaken 
at  different  times  turned  out  differently,  in  the  one  case  being 
brought  to  a  mk  cessful  issue,  in  the  other  followed  by  mis- 
fortune,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the  popular  mind  (as 
already  set  forth  above)  that  the  day  on  which  something  was 
done  c»r  w.is  to  l>e  (l«»ru*  w.is  of  great  moment. 

r»ut  how  (iuJ  one  (la\  ditler  from  the  other  ?  That  was  the 
question  (or  the  priests  to  determine.  During  the  hours  that 
the  sun  v^.is  in  control,  the  clouds  produced  constant  changes 
in  the  .»p|KMr.in(e  of  the  heivens  hut  l>ccause  of  their  irreg- 
ular «  h.ir.i*  ttT,  these  <  han^es  impressed  the  liab\lonians  less 
forcitily  than  the  strikoi;:  i  han^es  that  the  nijjhts  shomed. 
The  planrts  aiui  stars  ne\tf  apiH'arcHl  alike  on  two  su<  4  essive 
nijjhts  I  \\r\v  was  alnaNs  some  than^e  in  the  jK»sition  of  some 
kA  ih«-  \\'  \\%'.\\\  IhmIm-n  Io  these  chanjjes.  then,  the  priests 
dirr<  tr<i  thfir  .itt*-nii«Mi  hi  the  variiti4»ns  presented  by  the 
heavf-ns  .it  iu.:hi  ;!m\  si\*  a  |iolrfii  reavMi  for  the  varymg 
rrs;!-  I'f  •!  i' '  vl  ••)  tht*  sum*  at  t  undertaken  at  <lif!rrent 
tuuc^ 
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If  it  made  a  difference  at  what  moment  something  was  done, 
that  difference  could  only  be  determined  by  observing  the  vari- 
ations that  one  night  presented  from  the  other.  The  astrologers 
observed  that  many  of  the  stars  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  fixed 
in  their  orbits;  others  rose  and  set  like  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  regularity  of  these  changes  made  it  possible 
to  study  the  course  of  these  stars,  and  as  knowledge  progressed, 
to  determine  also  in  advance  where  a  particular  body  would  be 
seen  at  a  certain  time. 

The  planets  accordingly  were  the  bodies  to  which  the 
astrologers  especially  directed  their  attention.  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  some  show  of  probability  that  one  of  the 
purpK)ses  served  by  the  lofty  seven-staged  towers,'  which  were 
attached  to  many  of  the  great  temples,  was  for  the  better  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The  official  standing 
of  the  astrologers  is  indicated  by  the  references  in  texts  to  the 
'  court  astrologer.' 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  all  the  large 
temples  and  at  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  observations  of  the 
planets  were  recorded. 

The  collection  of  these  observations  formed  the  manuals  for 
the  priests  in  answering  many  of  the  questions  put  to  them. 
Elach  of  the  great  planets  was  identified  (by  a  process  of  thought 
that  we  will  have  occasion  to  describe)  with  some  deity,  though 
this  was  not  done  until  the  attempt  was  also  made  to  gather 
the  astrological  knowledge  of  the  day  into  some  kind  of  con- 
sistent system.  Our  own  names  of  the  planets,  as  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  but  the  clas- 
sical equivalents  of  the  Babylonian  deities.* 

Jupiter  is  Marduk,  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 
Venus  is  the   Babylonian   Ishtar.     Mars  is  Nergal,  the  god  of 

'  See  the  chnpter  on  "  The  Temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria." 
*  See  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  pp.  134-139. 
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war  and  pestilence.     Mercury  is  Nabu,  the  god  of  wisdom  and 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  Saturn  is  Ninib. 

Among  the  astrological  texts  preserved,  Ishtar- Venus  figures 
more  prominently  than  the  other  planets.  The  appearance  of 
Ishtar  during  each  month  and  for  various  days  of  the  month 
was  noted,  and  then  interpreted,  partly  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  but  also  by  other  factors  that  for  the  most  part 
escape  us.  A  tablet,  furnishing  omens  derived  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planet  Venus  and  which  may  belong  to  the  series 
*  Illumination  of  Bel,'  deals  with  the  periods  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Venus  as  evening  star,  and  her  reappearance  as  morn- 
ing star,  and  vke  versa} 

In  the  month  of  Tanmui  (4(h  month)  V«ittt  diiappcarvd  on  the  3^lh 
day  at  ftunset.  for  icven  dajrt  wma  hidden.'  and  on  the  2d  day  o(  Ab  (5ih 
month)  wju  seen  at  ■unriac.     Rains  in  the  land.     Deatruction  of  *  .  .  . 

In  the  month  ol  Adar  (12th  month)  Venus  disappeared  on  the  25fh  day 
at  ftuniiac.     For  a  year  {})  weapons  are  wielded*  (?),  ^Id  *  .  .  . 

In  the  month  ol  Marcheshwan  (8th  month),  loth  day.  Venus  disappeared 
at  ftunnse,  for  two  months  and  six  dajrs  was  hidden,  and  reappeared  on  the 
i6<h  day  of  Tebet  (loth  month).     There  will  be  abundant  crops. 

In  the  month  of  I-Uul  (6th  month),  26ch  day,  Venus  disappcarnl  at  tun- 
%ex.  for  eleven  da\'9  was  hidden,  aiKJ  in  the  second*  Klul,  on  the  7th  day. 
rrappearcd  at  sunseL     The  heart  of  the  land  is  good.* 

In  the  month  of   Nu^an  (i»t  month),  on  the  9(h  day.  Venus  disappeared 
at  ikun%c(  >  (^),  and  for  five  months  aiMi  sixteen  days  was  hidden,  ami  re- 
appr-arctl   in   the   m<»nth  of   h.lul  (6th   noonth),  on  the  35th  d4y.  ai  »uii«^rf 
T~he  hrart  <if  the  land  is  good 

In  thr  month  of  Ah  (5th  month),  loth  day.  Venus  dt^apprarrd  at 
sunvt  '  O,  and  for  two*  months  and  sixteen  days  was  hMidm.  and 
rra|»f«rarcd  «>n  the  26ch  day  (*f  Marihc»hwao  (8th  month)  Kain^  m 
the    laiMl 

I  ti  the  moDth  of  Ntvan.  id  day.  Venus  appearrtJ  at  sunriM*  I  here  mtU 
lie  fli%tr*-«%  in  the  larv! 


>  INK   *<\ 

»  I  It     "  ..1»U*«'«1  in  Ihr  beavrttv** 

•  Ij^  ihgtn  to  vM 


*  iMlwcslslad  moikth. 

*  /^  ,  It  I*  a  gm^  tMgn 

*  TabM  delrctivv 
•TmI 
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If  Venus  is  stationary  to  the  6th  day  of  Kislev  (9th  month)  at  sunrise, 
and  then  disappears  on  the  7  th  day  of  Kislev,  and  is  hidden  for  three 
months  to  reappear  on  the  8th  day  of  Adar  (X2th  month)  at  sunset,  it  indi- 
cates that  king  against  king  will  send  hostility. 

In  the  month  of  Kislev  (9th  month),  loth  day,  Venus  appeared  at  sun- 
rise. Lack  of  corn  and  hay  in  the  land.  If  she  remains  in  position  up  to 
the  14th  day  of  Ab  (5th  month)  at  sunrise,  and  then  on  the  15th  day 
disappears,  and  for  three  months  is  hidden,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  March- 
eshwan  (8th  month)  rises  at  sunset,  the  crops  of  the  land  will  be  good. 

A  colophon  informs  us  that  the  tablet  in  question  embodies  a 
series  of  observations  of  the  movements  of  Venus  recorded  by 
Babylonian  scholars.  It  was  evidently  the  purp>ose  of  the 
compilers  to  commit  to  writing  as  many  variations  in  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  planet  as  possible.  The 
omens  must  either  have  been  furnished  at  one  time  or  they 
embody  actual  occurrences  that  were  observed  in  connection 
with  the  observation  recorded.  In  either  case  the  omens  served 
as  guides  for  the  priests  in  their  replies  to  inquiries.  An  omen 
once  furnished  or  an  event  once  observed  as  having  taken 
place  under  given  conditions  of  a  planet  served  for  all  times. 

The  omen  lists  for  the  other  .planets  were  arranged  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Venus  list.  The  motions  of  the  planets 
were  carefully  observed.  It  was  noted  whether  they  rose  bril- 
liantly or  with  a  pale  color.  Their  position  towards  other  stars 
was  determined,  and  much  more  the  like.  Besides  the  planets, 
various  stars  that  were  distinguished  by  their  brilliancy,  as  Sirius, 
Antares,  Regulus,  and  also  comets,  were  included  in  the  sphere 
of  astronomical  calculations,  and  furnished  omens  to  the  priests. 

These  omens,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  texts  at  pres- 
ent published,  all  hinge  around  the  same  series  of  events  that 
are  referred  to  in  the  illustrations  given,  —  rain,  crops,  war,  dis- 
tress, the  country's  prosperity,  the  king's  welfare  or  misfortune. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  is  thus  furnished  for  the  hypothe- 
sis that  these  lists  are  based  upon  reports  made  to  royal  masters, 
and  that  the  reports  again  are  obtained  from  the  lists  prepared 
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for  public  and  political  needs.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude 
from  this  fact  that  the  observation  of  heavenly  phenomena  was 
of  no  significance  at  all  for  the  private  individual,  but  only  that 
the  position  of  the  king  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country 
were  regarded  of  larger  moment 

Just  as  the  gods  were  held  responsible  chiefly  for  the  larger 
affairs  of  this  world,  the  trifles  being  relegated  to  the  spirits 
and  demons,*  so  the  planets  and  stars,  as  symbols  of  the  gods, 
were  regarded  as  auguries  for  the  chief  of  the  country  rather 
than  for  the  miscellaneous  population,  and  more  for  the  general 
welfare  than  for  individual  prosperity.  The  individual  shared 
in  the  omen  furnished,  in  so  far  as  his  well-being  was  dependent 
upon  such  important  contingencies  as  whether  there  was  to  be 
war  or  peace,  good  crops  or  bad.  A  population  so  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  the  Babylonians  were,  would  be  satis* 
fied  if  they  could  be  reassured  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  work 
in  the  fields.  Ihering  has  properly  emphasized  the  strong 
hold  that  the  conception  of  communal  interests  obtained  in 
liahylonia.'  This  conception  is  reflected  in  the  prominence 
given  to  public  and  political  affairs  in  the  omen  lists  and 
*omrn'  reports.  Agriculture  was  the  primal  factor  in  producing 
this  (<incc(ilion  in  the  south,  war  which  united  the  population, 
even  though  military  service  was  forced  upon  the  people,  was 
(hr  v*<ond  f.irtor.  and  in  .Assyria,  where  military  ex|)editions 
occupied  .1  much  larger  sh.tre  of  public  attention  than  in 
lt.ili\loi)i.i.  y^M  liecame  the  chief  factor  in  keeping  alive  the 
thought  of  national  solidarity. 

(>MI..N    (*Al.t.Nl»%l(S. 

There  wis  still  .mother  reason  why  the  king  and  with  him 
public  atiairs.  rr« «  ivrd  such  prominence  in  the  omen  texts.     As 

<  s«v   Ihrnng.  r^vjvi.  4««4Jlr  ^rr  Imd^ F m^wf^gw ,  j/t^  lit  i#y 
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the  nation's  ruler  he  was  not  only  an  important  personage  by 
virtue  of  his  power  over  his  subjects,  but  also  by  virtue  of  his 
close  relationship  to  the  gods.  The  theory  of  the  '  divine  right 
of  kings '  was  rigidly  adhered  to  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
When  the  monarchs  speak  of  themselves  as  nominated  by  this 
or  that  god  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  country,  this  was  not  a  mere 
phrase.  The  king  was  the  vicar  of  the  deity  on  earth,  his  rep- 
resentative who  enjoyed  divine  favor  and  who  was  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  the  gods.  In  earlier  days  priestly  functions 
were  indissolubly  associated  with  kingship.  The  oldest  kings 
of  Assyria  call  themselves  *  the  priests  of  Ashur,'  and  it  is  only 
as  with  the  growth  of  political  power  a  differentiation  of  func- 
tions takes  place  that  the  priest,  as  the  mediator  between  the 
deity  and  his  subjects,  becomes  distinct  from  the  secular  ruler. 

The  further  development  of  this  process  led  to  the  curious 
but  perfectly  natural  anomaly  that  the  king,  from  being  origi- 
nally identical  with  the  priest,  becomes  in  large  measure  depend- 
ent upon  the  latter  in  his  relations  to  the  gods.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  religious  cult,  the  king  requires  the  ser- 
vice of  a  priest  to  act  as  mediator  between  himself  and  the  gods, 
precisely  as  all  of  his  subjects  need  this  mediatorship.  The 
king  cannot  obtain  an  oracle  directly.  He  must  send  to  the 
temple  and  inquire  of  the  priests.  The  priest  must  intercede 
for  the  king  when  he  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  an 
angered  god  or  goddess.  The  royal  sacrifice  is  not  acceptable 
unless  the  priest  stands  by  the  side  of  the  king. 

Still  there  are  traces  left  of  the  old  direct  relationship 
existing  between  the  king  and  his  gods.  A  god  sometimes 
reveals  himself  directly  to  a  ruler.  Ishtar  appears  in  a  dream 
and  gives  him  directions.  Another  and  more  significant  trace 
of  this  older  relationship  is  to  be  found  in  the  importance 
assigned  to  the  religious  conduct  of  the  king.  If  an  individual 
offends  a  deity,  the  individual  alone  suffers,  or  at  the  most  his 
family  is  involved  in  the  punishment  inflicted;  but  if  the  king 
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tins,  the  whole  country  suffers,  and  correspondingly  the  king's 
atonement  and  reconciliation  with  the  gods  is  essential  for 
dispelling  some  national  calamity.  Frazer  has  shown  by  his 
admirable  investigations*  that  this  view  of  kingship  is  common 
to  many  nations  of  antiquity.  While  it  did  not  lead  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  to  that  extreme  which  is  best 
illustrated  by  Japan,  where  the  Mikado,  by  virtue  of  his  divine 
right,  is  hedged  in  with  prescribed  formalities  that  make  him 
almost  a  prisoner,  so  closely  is  he  watched  by  his  attendants 
lest  any  mistake  be  made  by  him  which  is  certain  to  entail 
serious  consequences  for  the  country,  still  the  priests  had  to 
see  to  it  that  the  rulers  performed  their  duties  towards  the  gods 
in  the  prescribed  manner  and  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  was  of  special  significance  at  periods 
when  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  gods  were  not  favorably 
disposed.  Partly  on  the  basis  of  actual  observation  that  eclipses 
(which  were  especially  feared)  had  occurred  on  certain  days  of 
the  month,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  belief  that  the  change 
in  the  moon's  phase  augured  something  good  or  evil  lor  human- 
ity, and  in  part  perhapM  through  the  coincidence  thai  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  month,  mishaps  of  some  kind  had  cnrurred  st*veral 
times,  certain  months  and  certain  days  of  each  m<inth  were 
regarded  as  favorable,  while  others  mere  unfavorable.  S»me 
months  and  some  days  were  suitable  for  dediiaiiii^  a  butldin^*. 
others  were  not.  On  some  days  an  oracle  mijjht  \w  v»uj»ht.  on 
others  iKit  Some  days  were  da)'s  of  rejoicing,  on  oth*  rs  .i::.im 
mourning  was  appropriate  Advantage  hid  to  l»«'  i.ik«n  of  the 
favorable  days  to  keep  the  deity  m  gcMnl  humor.  x\\k\  it  w.is 
equally  important  on  the  unfavorable  ones  to  rxrrt  im-  (;re.«t 
care  not  to  do  aught  which  might  arouse  the  .ing«r  «»(  \  g<K|, 
ready  to  he  incensed.  It  is  the  king  who  lan  U  s:  n  tomplish 
the  one  thing  an<l  .ivoul  the  other  To  him.  .»\  ^t  nujin;;  nr.in-r 
the  deity  than   any   priv.itt-   in<livi(itj.il,  the  <«»un!r\    I.Mikrd   fur 

>C»-     J  k.    't.-^Jtm    li^'^k     fiaVMMK 
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safety  and  protection.  Calendars  were  prepared  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  each  day 
was  noted  and  instructions  added  what  was  to  be  done  on  each 
day.  These  instructions  all  have  reference  to  the  king  and  to 
the  king  alone.  A  complete  calendar  for  the  intercalated  month 
of  Elul  has  heen  preserved.'  It  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
branch  of  the  omen  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  thirty  days  of  each  month  are  taken  up  in  succession. 
The  deity  to  which  each  day  is  sacred  is  indicated,  and  various 
sacrifices  or  precautions  prescribed. 

A  curious  featiu'e  of  this  calendar  was  that,  since  it  was  the 
hope  to  make  every  day  *  favorable,'  each  day  was  called  so, 
even  when  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not 

For  the  ist  day  of  Elul  the  second,^  sacred  to  Anu  and  Bel,  a  favorable 
day.  When  the  moon  makes  its  appearance  in  this  month,  the  king  of 
many  peoples  brings  his  gift,  a  gazelle  together  with  fruit,  ...  his  gift  to 
Shamash,  lord  of  the  countries,  and  to  Sin,  the  great  god,  he  gives.  Sacri- 
fices he  offers,  and  his  prayer  to  his  god  ^  is  acceptable. 

On  the  2d  day  sacred  to  goddesses,  a  favorable  day.  The  king  brings 
his  gift  to  Shamash,  the  lord  ^  of  countries.  To  Sin,  the  great  god,  he 
offers  sacrifices.     His  prayer  to  the  god  is  acceptable. 

On  the  3d  day,  a  day  of  supplication  to  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum,  a 
favorable  day.  At  night,  in  the  presence  of  Marduk  and  Ishtar,*  the  king 
brings  his  gift.    Sacrifices  he  is  to  offer  so  that  his  prayer  may  l)e  acceptable. 

On  the  6th  day,  sacred  to  Ramman  and  Helit.^'  a  favorable  day.  The 
king,  with  prayer  and  supplication  (.'),  at  night  in  the  presence  of  Ramman, 
offers  his  gift.    Sacrifices  he  is  to  bring  so  that  his  prayer  may  be  acceptable. 

On  the  7th  day,  supplication  to  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum,  a  favorable  clay 

1 IV  Rawlinson,  pis.  32,  33. 

2  /^.,  the  intercalated  Elul.  After  the  6th  month  (Elul)  and  after  the  1 2th  (Adar). 
a  month  was  intercalated  at  certain  intervals  in  order  to  bring  the  solar  and  lunar 
years  into  conjunction. 

•  Lit., '  raising  of  his  hand  to  a  god  '  —  the  attitude  in  prayer. 

•  Text  erroneously  '  mistress.' 

•  Here  and  elsewhere  Ishtar  is  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  '  chief  goddess  ' ;  in  the 
oreaent  case  Sarpanitum.    Sec  above,  pp.  S2.  151,  .'»o<'>. 

•  '  Belit,'  as  '  mistress'  in  general. 
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{u.  may  it  be).  An  evil  day.  The  shepherd  of  many  natkNis  Is  not  to  eat 
meal  roasted  by  the  fire,  or  any  food  prepared  by  the  fire.  The  doChet  of 
his  Imdy  he  b  not  to  change,  fine  dress  (?)  he  b  not  to  pyt  on.  Sacrifiott 
he  u  not  to  bring,  nor  b  the  king  to  rkle  in  hb  chariot,  lie  b  not  to  hold 
court  nor  b  the  priest  to  seek  an  oracle  for  him  in  the  holy  of  hottes.t  The 
physician  b  not  to  lie  brought  to  the  tkk  room.*  The  day  b  not  suitable 
for  invoking  curses.*  At  night,  in  the  presence  of  Maiduk  and  Ishtar,  the 
king  is  to  bring  hb  gift.  Then  he  b  to  offer  sacrifices  so  that  hb  pcmyw 
may  be  acceptable. 

This  yth  day,  it  will  be  observed,  is  expressly  called  an  eril 
day.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  *  favorable  day ' 
in  the  first  line  expresses  a  hope  and  not  a  fact,  or  is  added  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  day  can  be  converted  into  a 
favorable  one.  Just  as  the  yth  day,  so  the  14th,  at st,  and  aSth 
are  called  evil  days,  and  the  same  ceremonies  are  prescribed 
for  the  king  on  these  days.  These  days  were  evidently  chosen 
as  corresponding  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  besides 
these  four  days,  a  fifth,  namely,  the  19th,  is  singled  out  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  comparison  with  the  Biblical  Sabbath  nat- 
urally  su^i*sts  itself.  The  choice  of  the  7th  day  and  of  the 
corresponding  ones  rests,  of  course,  in  both  instances  upon  the 
lunar  calendar,  and  there  is  also  this  similarity  between  the  Sab- 
b.ith  of  the  Hebrews  and  the*  evil  day  *  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  the  precautions  prescril>ed  in  the  Pentatcuchal  codes  — 
ag.iinst  kindling  hres,  against  leaving  one's  home,  against  any 
prixiuitive  Ulxir  (>oint  to  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  as  having 
lM*en  .it  Its  origin  an  'inauspicious  day.* on  which  it  was  dan- 
)*erous  to  show  oneself  or  to  call  the  deity's  attention  to  one's 
existence.  iN-spite  the  attempts  made  to  rhanp^e  this  day  to 
one  >tf  'joy,*  as  Isai.ih  would  have  it,*  the  Hel>rew  Sabbath  con* 
tinued  to  retain  for  a  long  time  as  a  trace  of  its  origin,  a  rather 
severe  and  v»ml>re  as()ect. 

>  I  it  .  '  I  tA<r   '4   v^rvNcf  '  fhr  rHrrrfio  hriRf  |o  iKaf  pi«tifi||  nl  |||»  |»iii|il» 
|Im>  fat  «al  rtilKrii'imt  t  /^  ,  «»|hi«»  «NHr'« 
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A  striking  difference,  however,  between  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Hebrew  rites  is  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  the  theory  that' the 
atonement  of  a  single  individual  suffices  for  the  community.  The 
precautions  prescribed  for  the  Sabbath  are  binding  upon  every 
one.  Emphasis  is  laid  in  the  Pentateuch  upon  the  fact  that  the 
whole  people  is  holy,  whereas  among  the  Babylonians  the  king 
alone  is  holy.  He  alone  is  to  abstain  from  his  ordinary  acts, 
to  conduct  hiraiself  on  the  evil  day  with  becoming  humility,  to 
put  on  no  fineries,  not  to  indulge  in  dainty  food,^  not  to  appear 
in  royal  state,  neither  to  appeal  to  the  gods  (for  they  will  not 
hear  them),  nor  even  to  interfere  with  their  workings  by  calling 
in  human  aid  against  the  demon  of  disease,  who  may  have  been 
sent  as  the  messenger  of  one  of  the  gods.  It  is  only  at  the 
close  of  the  day  that  he  can  bring  a  sacrifice  which  will  be 
acceptable.  The  king,  by  observing  these  precautions,  insures 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  The  gods  cared  little  for  individual 
piety,  but  they  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  their  earthly  representative. 
His  appeals  were  heard  if  properly  presented  and  if  presented 
at  the  right  time,  but  woe  to  the  people  whose  king  has  aroused 
the  divine  anger.  Just  as  his  acts  of  penitence  have  a  representa- 
tive character,  so  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  and  supplications  men- 
tioned in  the  calendar  are  offered  by  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people. 

For  the  remaining  days  of  Elul,  the  ordinances  have  much 
the  same  character  as  those  instanced.  The  variation  consists 
chiefly  in  the  god  or  gods  to  whom  the  days  are  sacred.  Now 
it  is  Nabu  and  his  consort  Tashmitum  —  on  the  4th,  8th,  and 
1 7th  days — to  whom  gifts  and  prayers  are  brought ;  again  Ninib 
and  his  consort  Gula,  on  the  9th,* — or  Gula  alone,  on  the 
19th.  To  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum  the  i6th  day  is  assigned, 
besides  the  3d  and  7  th  days  as  above  set  forth ;  to  Ramman  and 
his  consort  the  6th,  to  tlie  old  Bel  and  Belit  the  5th,  the  12th,  the 

1  Meat,  just  as  wine,  was  considered  at  all  times  a  symbol  of  joy  in  the  Orient 
3  Perhaps  also  the  24th. 
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25th,  and  to  Nergal  and  Bau  the  27th.  At  times  two  male 
deities  are  in  association.  So  Anu  and  Bel  for  the  ist  and  the 
30th  day,  hla  and  Nergal  for  the  28th,  Sin  and  Shamash  for  the 
18th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  or  two  goddesses,  as  Tashmitum  and 
Sarpanitum,  or  a  god  alone,  as  Ela  for  the  26th,  or  Sin  alone  for 
the  13th,  and  once  —  the  29th  day  —  Sin  and  Shamash  are  com- 
bined with  the  miscellaneous  group  of  Igigi  and  Anunnaki.  All 
the  great  gods  are  thus  represented  in  the  calendar.  The  basis 
on  which  the  days  are  assigned  still  escapes  us.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  strict  uniformity  existed  in  this  respect  in  the 
cults  attached  to  the  various  liabylonian  temples.  Preference 
would  be  shown  in  each  center  to  the  chief  god  worshipped 
there,  while  to  others  would  be  assigned  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  some  theological  system  devised  by  the  priests.  Uni- 
formity and  consistency  are  two  elements  that  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  omen  literature  of  any  people.  The  very  fact 
that  omens  h.ive  sf>me  rational  basis,  namely,  observation  and 
experienrt-,  is  tho  vcr)'  reason  why  the  omen  lists  and  omen  cal- 
endars of  onr  pl.u  f  should  differ  from  those  of  another,  and  pre- 
cisely to  th«'  s.irn*'  drj^rec  lh.1t  observation  and  experience  difTer. 

riu-  intrri  .U.itt<i  numths,  by  virtue  of  their  extraordinary 
ch.irac  trr.  h.id  |xrh.ips  .1  special  sipnificance,  hut  every  day  of 
the  WAX  h.id  aw  iin|M»rtancc  of  some  kind.  This  is  shown  by  a 
liabvloTu.in  c  .ilin<i  ir.  fortunately  prcvrvcd  in  great  part.'  in 
whH  h  rv«  f\  i\.\\  nf  \\\c  WAX  IS  inctud<Ml.  and  eitht-r  its  ch.Tracter 
riotrd  or  soinr  prrc  .uitions  prcsrrilK'd.  The  indic.ilions  in  this 
calrn«|.ir  aw  in  irked  l>y  their  brevity,  and  impress  one  as  mem- 
oranrii.  mirfuird  .IN  .1  j^uide  to  the  priests 

Ihr  (ilriul.ir  (onsists  of  twelve  columns.  At  the  head  of 
each  column  st  uhIn  the  name  of  one  of  the  months.  One  or, 
at  lh«-  ni'.s*.  tvi-P  liius  ,u«-  devf»ted  to  each  <l.iv  of  the  month, 
thr  da\  s  Jm  111  •  f  uii:r<l  in  succession  from  f»ne  to  thirty.  For  a 
serirs  «>f  .!i\s  !fi  fh'    ?<l  inonih  the  indications  are 


'  ^■-  ■  :  j4 
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2 1  St  day,  hostility. 

22d  day,  judgment  favorable,  invoking  of  curses. 

23d  day,  heart  not  good. 

24th  day,  gladness  of  heart. 

25th  day,  wife  not  to  be  approached,  heart  not  good. 

26th  day,  secret. 

Such  indications  it  is  evident  are  intelligible  only  to  the 
initiated.  With  the  help  of  the  more  complete  calendars,  such 
as  the  one  above  explained,  we  can  in  most  cases  determine 
what  is  meant  by  these  memoranda.  A  note  like  *  hostility  '  is 
an  omen  that  the  gods  are  unfavorably  inclined  on  that  day. 
The  'judgment '  referred  to  on  the  2 2d  day  is  the  oracle.  The 
day  in  question  is  suitable  for  obtaining  a  response  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  the  deity,  and  a  favorable  occasion  for  invoking 
curses  upon  the  enemy.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  7th  day  of 
the  second  intercalated  Elul  is  put  down  as  one  when  it  is  not 
advisable  to  secure  the  ill  will  of  the  god  against  the  enemy. 
An  expression  like  '  heart  not  good  '  is  explained  by  the  con- 
trast *  heart  glad.'  The  23d  day  of  the  month  is  a  day  of  sor- 
row, the  24th  one  on  which  one  may  be  cheerful  without  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  gods  or  demons.  The  25th  is  again  an 
unfavorable  day  in  which,  as  a  precaution,  sexual  intercourse  is 
prohibited.  Lastly,  the  word  rendered  '  secret '  *  is  the  same 
one  that  we  came  across  in  the  precautions  prescribed  for  the 
7th  day  of  the  second  Elul,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
priest  is  not  to  enter  the  '  secret '  place.  This  term  appears  to 
describe  the  '  holy  of  holies  '  in  the  Babylonian  temples  where 
the  oracles  were  obtained.  The  single  word  *  secret '  was  a 
sufficient  indication  for  the  priest  that  on  the  day  in  question 
he  might  enter  the  mysterious  chamber  of  the  temple  without 
trepidation. 

Many  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  simply  set  down  as 
'favorable'  or  *  unfavorable,'  while  others  were  noted  as  days 

•  The  plural  is  used,  but  in  a  collective  sense. 
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portending  'distress/  'trouble,**  tears,'*  injury,'*  everything  favor- 
able,' '  darkness,'  '  moon  obscured,'  and  the  like.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  prohibitions  regarding  food  on  certain  days. 
On  the  9th  day  of  the  2d  moDth  **  fish  is  not  to  be  eaten  or 
sickness  will  ensue."  Swine's  meat  is  forbidden  on  the  30th 
day  of  the  5th  month,  and  io  this  case  the  particular  kind  of 
sickness  —  disease  of  the  joints  —  is  specified  that  will  ensue 
in  case  of  disobedience.  On  another  day,  the  25th  of  the  7  th 
month,  beef  as  well  as  pork  is  forbidden,  while  on  the  loth  day 
of  the  8th  month  and  the  27th  day  of  the  6th  month,  dates  are 
forbidden  as  a  precaution  against  eye  disease.  One  is  not  to 
cross  a  stream '  on  the  20th  day  of  the  5th  month;  on  certain 
days  one  is  not  to  sell  grain;  other  days  are  again  noted  as 
specially  favorable  for  military  movements. 

Some  of  the  precautions  prescribed  in  this  calendar  may  have 
been  meant  for  the  populace  in  general,  such  as  the  order  not 
to  cross  a  stream  or  to  strike  a  bargain.  'Ili%b€lief  in  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  has  a  distinct  popular  flavor,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ordinary  public  consulted  the  priests,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  in  order  to  find  out  what  days  were  lucky  and  what 
not.  It  is  more  plausible  to  assume  that  the  priests  cmlHxiied 
in  their  oHicial  calendars  some  of  the  notions  that  arose  among 
the  people,  and  ^ave  to  them  an  official  sanction. 

1  hire  .ire  a  ccmsiderable  number  of  references  t<i  the  km,:  in 
the  c  omplcte  calendar  under  consideration,  and  we  are  {Mrrmittrd 
to  as'^urnr,  therefore,  that  the  calendar  served  as  a  further  ;:ijide 
for  the  priests  in  their  instructions  to  the  km;;.  The  allusion 
to  oracles,  curses,  and  weapons  points  in  this  same  direc- 
tion, and  when,  as  in  a  number  of  instances,  a  day  is  clevcniH*d 
as  one  r>n  which  Shamash  or  some  other  ^ckJ  is  '.in^rx.' 
It  IS  in  ail  probabilities  against  the  ruler  rather  than  aj^amst 
priv.iti*  indivitiuaU  that  the  god's  displeasure  has  )>een  tnani 
festrtl.      A    sinitlar    (»thcial    and    public  character   is   Uirnr   by 
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anotiier  calendar,  wheie  months  alone  are  indicated  and  their 
s^nificance  interpreted.'  The  tvdve  months  are  arrai^;ed  in 
as  many  colamns.  Under  each  column  the  indications  *  fovor- 
able '  or  *  not '  are  entered,  while  at  the  right  end  of  the  tablet 
the  specifications  are  added  for  what  undertakings  the  month  is» 
or  is  not,  favorable.  One  of  these  specifications  is  **  the  soldiery 
to  make  an  attad^  upon  a  hostile  city,"  and  upon  referring  to  the 
list  of  months,  we  learn  that  the  3d,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  12th 
months  are  favorable  for  snch  an  undertaking,  but  the  others 
are  *  not'  Again,  the  rst,  3d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith 
are  '  favorable '  for  **  the  entrance  of  any  army  upon  foreign 
soil,"  but  the  remainder  *  not'  The  other  specifications  refer 
likewise  to  the  movements  of  the  armies.  Such  a  calendar  was 
evidently  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  omens,  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and,  we  may  add,  for  some  specific  expedition  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  military  commander.  In  the  same  way,  cal- 
endars were  dmwn  up  devoted  to  indications  regarding  crops 
and  for  other  purposes  of  public  interest.  To  a  more  limited 
extent,  private  affairs  are  also  touched  upon. 

To  enter  upon  a  further  discussion  of  details  is  unnecessary 
at  this  point,  and  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  main  purpose 
of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  point  out  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
the  belief  in  omens  is  illustrated  by  the  religious  literature  of 
the  Babylonians. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  made  clear  that  the  oracles  and  dreams, 
the  lists  of  omens  derived  from  eclipses,  the  works  on  the 
planets  and  stars  and  the  calendars,  all  have  the  same  origin 
due  to  observation  of  coincidences,  to  past  experience,  and  to 
a  variety  of  combinations,  some  logical  and  some  fanciful,  of 
supposed  relationships  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  not  only 
the  same  origin,  but  the  lists  and  calendars  served  also  the  same 
main  purpose  of  guides  for  the  priests  in  replying  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  their  royal  masters  and  in  forwarding 

1  IIIR.  52,  no.  3,  reverse. 
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iDstnictions  to  the  ruler  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct 
so  that  he  and  his  people  might  enjoy  the  protection  and  good 
will  of  the  gods.  But  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  while  playing  perhaps  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
derivation  of  omens,  was  not  the  only  resource  at  the  command 
of  the  priests  for  prognosticating  the  future.  Almost  daily, 
strange  signs  might  be  observed  among  men  and  animalSt 
and  whatever  was  strange  was  of  necessity  fraught  with  some 
meaning.  It  was  the  business  of  the  priest  to  discover  that 
meaning. 

Omens  from  Terrestrial  Phenomena. 

Monstrosities,  human  and  animal,  and  all  species  of  mal- 
formations aroused  attention.  The  rarer  their  occurrence,  the 
greater  the  significance  attached  to  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  in(»vcmcnts  of  animals,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance 
of  snakrs  at  certain  places,  of  locusts,  lions,  the  actions  of  dogs, 
the  <lirc*t  tion  of  the  winds,  the  state  of  rivers,  and  all  possible 
accidents  and  experiences  that  men  may  encounter  in  their 
house,  in  the  street,  in  crossing  streams,  and  in  sleep  were 
ohM*r\ed  Kverything  in  any  way  unusual  was  important,  and 
evrn  t  oinmon  occurrences  were  of  some  significance.  The  exten- 
sive (»iiirn  1  iter.it  ure  that  was  produced  in  liabylonia  is  an  indica- 
tion o|  the  extent  to  which  mcn*s  lives  were  hedf^ed  in  by  the 
U-lief  in  )>ortents  Several  thousand  tablets  in  the  portion  of 
.\shurh.in.ih4rs  library  that  has  l>een  rescued  from  oblivion 
throu;4h  nvKiern  excavations,  deal  with  omens  of  this  general 
cUss  .Si-veral  <listinct  series,  some  embracing  over  one  hundred 
tablets.  h.i\e  ilready  been  distinguished  One  of  these  series 
de^ls  %bith  .ill  kinds  of  (x^^uliarities  that  occur  inhuman  infants 
atul  in  the  >«»un^  of  animals,  another  with  the  things  that  may 
ha{i|»eii  t"  4  \x\A\\  A  third  with  the  movements  of  various  ani- 
mals,  uui  more  the  like      As  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  these 
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tablets  have  been  published/  but  thanks  to  the  indications 
given  by  Dr.  Bezold  in  his  great  catalogue  of  the  Kouyunjik 
Collection,  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Babylonian" 
omen  literature  may  be  formed.  On  what  principle  the  omens 
were  derived,  it  is  again  difficult  to  determine  in  detail,  but 
that  some  logical  principles  controlled  the  interpretations  can- 
not be  doubted. 

Jevons  has  shown  *  that  in  "  sympathetic  magic,"-^of  which 
the  interpretation  of  omens  is  an  offshoot,  —  the  same  logical 
methods  are  followed  as  in  modern  science.  The  famous 
'  Chaldean  wisdom,*  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  wide- 
spread omen  literature,  would  not  have  created  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  ancient  world,  if  the  theologians  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  in  incorporating  primitive  magic  in  the  official 
religion,  had  not  been  successful  in  giving  to  their  interpreta- 
tions of  occurrences  in  nature  and  in  the  animal  world,  the 
appearance,  at  least,  of  a  consistent  science. 

Taking  up  as  our  first  illustration  the  series  devoted  to  birth 
portents,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  system  followed  in  pre- 
senting the  various  phases  of  the  general  subject.  A  broad 
distinction  is  drawn  between  significant  phenomena  in  the  case 
of  human  infants  and  in  the  case  of  the  young  of  animals. 

About  a  dozen  tablets  are  taken  up  with  an  enumeration  of 
omens  connected  with  new-born  children,  and  one  gains  the 
impression  from  the  vast  number  of  portents  included  in  the 
lists  that  originally  every  birth  portended  something.  The  fact 
that  births  were  of  daily  occurrence  did  not  remove  the  sense 
of  mystery  aroused  by  this  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  life. 
Every  part  of  the  body  was  embraced  in  the  omens :  the  ears, 
eyes,  mouth,  nose,  lips,  arms,  hands,  feet,  fingers,  toes,  breast, 
generatory  organs.     Attention  was  directed  to  the  shapes  of 

1  The  most  extensive  publication  of  omens  is  Boissier's  Documents  Assyriens 
Relatifs  aux  PrcsageSy  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared.  Boissier's  method  of 
pubhcation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

2  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions^  pp.  28-35. 
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these  various  members  and  organs,  llie  ears  of  a  child  mi[;ht 
suggest  the  ears  of  a  dog  or  of  a  lion  or  of  a  swine,  and  similarly 
the  nose,  mouth,  lips,  hands,  or  feet  might  present  a  peculiar 
appearance.  A  single  member  or  the  features  m  general  might 
be  small  or  abnormally  large.  All  these  peculiarities  meant 
something;  and  since  few  if  any  children  are  born  without  pre- 
senting some  peculiarities  in  some  part  of  the  body,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  intention  of  the  compilers  of  the  series  was 
to  provide  a  complete  handbook  for  the  inteq)retation  of  signs 
connected  with  the  birth  of  children.  Naturally  the  total 
absence  of  some  member  of  the  body  in  case  of  the  new  biirn 
or  any  malformation  was  a  sign  of  especial  significance.  Hence 
we  are  told  what  was  portended  by  a  child  born  without  hands 
or  feet  or  cars  or  lips,  or  with  only  one  of  these  memljers,  or 
with  only  one  eye,  or  with  no  mouth  or  no  tongue,  or  with  six 
fingers  on  one  or  on  both  hands,  or  six  toes  on  one  or  on  both 
feet,  or  without  gencratory  organs.' 

The  rarer  the  phenomenon,  the  greater  the  significuut-  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  general  principle  in  tht-  scii-iuc-  (»f  .lu^ury. 
The  birth  of  twins  accordingly  plays  an  iiiiport.uit  roU*  in  t he- 
series.  In  fact,  the  o|K*ning  tablet  is  ilt- voted  in  p.trt  (<•  (Ins 
phase  of  the  sulijcct.      We  arc  told,  for  fxiinp!*-.  \\\.\\  ' 

If   A   woman   fs*^**^    l>irth   to    twin*>.    ««ik-    niuU     jml   •<!)«    (*  tfijU     ii    i>    .in 
•Jifavftra)>lr  omrfi      Thr  Un<1  i»  in  fa%<'r.' hut  that  }i<>u<<    («it!iii<tit  tt  i     f..l«! 
l>i>rn)  will  l«c  r'<lu<.rii 


And  again. 

If  A  Woman  f;i«r«  l>irih  i<t  t»in«.  anti  t>i>th  jn  I'toti/Kt  **m\  jlXwv  \  \  *  )mii 
ihr  f»|;^^t  han«l  •>(  '>nr  i*  1^  ^«"*J.  t^**"  fuUrr  (')  ««ll  !■  kilU^l  !■)  I"r««.  \\%r 
lan<l  wiJi  tir  «Iimirii%hr«l 

•  A  ptArlKwUrIt  \'ikA  ••rrwfi       "^■•^  INK    '<;,  i?    tAf%v\yf 

•  /^     •ilJ  ntA  %.u^rt 


9       »  -  - 
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If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  twins,  and  both  are  brought  out  alive  (?),  but 
neither  of  them  have  right  hands,  the  produce  of  the  country  will  be  con- 
sumed by  the  enemy. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  twins,  and  both  are  brought  out  alive  (?),  but 
the  right  foot  of  one  is  missing,  an  enemy  will  for  one  year  disturb  the 
fixed  order  of  the  country.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  omens  bear  on  public  as  well  as 
private  affairs.  The  part  played  by  public  matters  in  them 
varies,  but  that  the  king  and  the  country  are  so  frequently  intro- 
duced is  an  indication  again  of  the  official  character  given  to 
these  omen  tablets.  Only  priests  whose  chief  concern  was 
with  the  court  and  the  general  welfare  would  have  been 
impelled  to  mingle  in  this  curious  way  the  fate  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  that  of  the  country  at  large.  The  birth  of  twins  in 
itself  is  an  omen  for  the  house  where  the  event  occurs;  but 
twins  that  are  monstrosities,  with  a  foot  or  a  hand  lacking, 
portend  something  of  import  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  tablet  proceeds,  after  finishing  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  omens  to  be  derived  from  infants  whose  features 
resemble  those  of  certain  animals.  In  this  case  again  we  will 
see  that  the  mind  of  the  compiler  is  now  directed  towards  the 
fate  of  the  individual  and  again  toward  the  ruler  or  the  country. 
In  the  2d  tablet  of  the  series  we  read  that 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  a  lion*s  head,^  a  strong  king  will 
rule  in  the  land. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  a  dog's  head,  the  city  in  his  dis- 
trict '  will  be  in  distress,  and  evil  will  be  in  the  country. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  a  swine's  head,  offspring  and 
possession  (.^)  will  increase  in  that  house. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  a  bird's  head,  that  land  will  lie 
destroyed. 

1  Ar.,  an  enemy  will  keep  the  land  in  turmoil. 

*  A^.,  like  a  lion.     Elsewhere  the  preposition  '  like  '  is  used. 

s  Where  the  child  is  born. 
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If  m  wonum  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  m  teqieiit^t  h«Ml,  for  thirty  ^jTi 
(?)  Ntfi-Gishxida^  will  bring  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  CUgameth*  wiU 
rule  as  king  in  the  land. 

In  the  same  tablet'  such  monstrosities  are  taken  up  as  chil* 
dren  born  with  two  heads,  with  a  double  pair  of  eyes,  or  with 
the  eyes  misplaced,  with  two  mouths  or  more  than  two  lips. 
The  two  heads,  strange  enough,  generally  portend  good  fortune, 
though  not  invariably.  Thus  an  infant  with  two  heads  is  an 
omen  of  strength  for  the  country ;  and  again 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  two  heads,  two  movths,  bat  th« 
tegvlar  numltcr  of  eyes,  hands,  and  feet,*  it  is  an  omen  of  vigorous  life  [for 
the  country,  but  the  ton]  wi  I  seiie  the  king  hb  father  and  kill  him. 

But 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  two  heads  and  two  movtha,  aad 
the  Iwo  handii  and  two  feel  arc  between  them,*  disease  will  settle  upoo  that 
city  (where  the  monstrosity  was  bom). 

If  the  drformity  consists  in  the  misplacement  of  certain 
organs,  the  omen  is  invariably  bad. 

If  a  woman  give^  Urth  ft*  a  child  with  two  eyes  on  the  left  side,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  g(>d»  arc  angry  aKaiii^t  the  land,  and  the  land  will  lie  destroyed. 

And  .i;;jin. 

If  a  woman  gi>r«  Urih  to  a  thtkl  with  ihrrc  cyr«  on  the  left  udc  and 
one  **t\  iKr  ri^ht.  the  giMi%  will  hll   the  land  with  ior|Mc>«. 

The  third  t-iblet  pr<Hrrds  with  other  parts  of  the  Ixxly.  It 
l>c;;ins  with  .1  list  of  |M-(  uli.iritu's  observed  in  regard  to  the  ears. 
'Ilie  rrs«ml»l.irue  «»f  irit.iin   features  in  ihildren  to  the  corre 

1  A  «<4ar  4rtly  .  wv  aU^vr.p  «^»  KHrfviKr  to  tmmn  tWtlm  Sfvfivqwrsl  is  thnv 
o— rft  Uit% 

*  r>ar    rrlrrrti  r   4|i|«-4r\   ti-    \m    !••   %<in«r    nii«l«>itufv   thai   wiU  \m  brungtil  sbuul 

*  <  y       I  -r.li    t  «    • 

*  ik«1«i«^  u  Uir  Xmu  Kr^iv  i^ .  thv  IumI«  a«l  ftvl  arr  Mw^ftUuid 
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spending  features  of  animals  is  an  observation  made  by  many 
nations.  In  modern  times  Lavater,  it  will  be  recalled,  based 
his  study  of  human  physiognomy  in  part  upon  the  resemblance 
of  the  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  general  shape  of  the 
head  to  the  features  of  such  animals  as  the  lion,  jackass,  dog, 
and  swine.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  when  the 
Babylonians  refer  to  a  child  with  a  lion's  or  a  dog's  ear,  they 
had  in  mind  merely  a  resemblance,  but  did  not  mean  that  the 
child  actually  had  the  ear  of  a  lion  or  dog  or  the  like. 

At  times  the  connection  between  the  omen  and  its  interpre- 
tation is  quite  obvious.  In  a  portion  of  this  same  series  we 
are  told  that  ^ 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  a  lion-like  ear,  a  mighty  king  will 
arise  in  the  land. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  *  lion  head  '  portends  the  same,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  the  lion  suggests  strength.  We 
are  in  the  presence  of  the  same  order  of  ideas  that  controls  the 
belief  in  '  sympathetic  magic*  The  corollary  to '  like  produces 
like  '  is  '  like  means  like.'  In  other  cases,  the  logic  underlying 
the  interpretation  of  the  omen  must  be  sought  for  in  views 
connected  with  some  accompanying  feature. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  right  ear  missing,  the  dajrs  of 
the  ruler  will  be  long. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  left  ear  missing,  distress  will 
enter  the  land  and  weaken  it. 

While  in  general  the  absence  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  a 
sign  of  distress  for  the  country  and  individual  by  a  perfectly 
natural  association  of  ideas,  yet  this  general  principle  is  modi- 
fied by  the  further  consideration  that  '  right '  is  a  good  omen 
and  '  left '  a  bad  one.     But  this  consideration  which  makes  the 

1 IIIR.  65,  no.  I. 
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absence  of  the  *  right '  ear  a  good  omen  may  again  be  Oilset  by 
the  entrance  of  a  third  factor.     So  we  are  told  that 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  %rith  a  small  *  right  ear,  the  house  o( 
the  man  ^  wtll  l)e  destroyed. 

The  omen  of  misfortune  in  this  case  is  the  deformity  in  the 
organ,  and  the  fact  that  the  more  important  right  car  is 
deformed,  so  far  from  mitigating  the  force  of  the  omen,  accco- 
tuates  Its  consequences. 

If  a  deformed  right  ear  is  disastrous,  we  are  prepared  to 
learn  that 

H  a  woman  gives  btrth  to  a  child  with  both  ears  short,  the  house  of  the 
man  will  lie  utterly  rooted  out. 

No  less  than  eleven  varieties  of  deformed  ears  are  enum- 
erated. It  must  not  Ik!  supposed,  however,  that  the  factors 
involved  in  this  omen  science  are  always  ur  even  generally  so 
simple  In  most  cases  the  connection  between  the  sign  and 
thr  corii  iusion  drawn,  is  not  clear  to  us  because  of  the  multi- 
l>lu  ity  ol  futoTN  involved.  Further  publication  and  study  of 
onun  t(  xts  Will  no  doubt  make  some  points  clear  which  arc  now 
ohx  ure.  Injl  we  (  an  not  expect  ever  to  find  out  all  the  factors 
(h.it  \%rrr  l.ik*Tj  nilo  accoutil  by  the  |K>pulace  and  the  school- 
tn*  n.  in  jn-  ►posing  and  accepting  certain  interpretations  of  certain 
orm dn.  .\i\\  rnort  than  wc*  tan  fathom  the  reasons  for  the  simi- 
lar sup*  f Ni;ii..n  foumi  among  other  nations*  of  antiquity  and 
ninl'-rn  iinir.  Ke<c>j^ni/ing  certain  principles  in  some  of  the 
ornr'^s.  w*-  ifr  justihrtl  in  <  oncluding  that  iihatevcr  else  deter- 
nji?!»«l  thr  jf)i«  ? pfrtation  of  omens,  caprice  did  not  enter  into 
t  *.f)  ud' rati  »!i.  I'lit    r  ithrr    xv\   asscKiation  of   ideas  that  escapes 

V  ■        .     »-.♦*'(' 

^     !    .     ,  •  .'     .    i  "^       )<^«-f vjitlofi  *n«l    inlet |«frtjill«>«)  \^  «tftirn%  l«»  quttv   a« 
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• 

US,  simply  because  our  logic  differs  from  the  logic  of  primitive 
peoples  in  certain  important  particulars. 

The  list  of  peculiarities  occurring  in  the  case  of  babes 
continues  as  follows  : 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  whose  mouth  is  shaped  like  a  bird's, 
the  country  will  be  stirred  up. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  without  any  mouth,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  will  die. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  right  nostril  lacking,  misfortune 
is  portending. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  both  nostrils  lacking,  the  land  will 
witness  distress,  and  disease  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  man. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  whose  jaw  is  lacking,  the  days  of  the 
ruler  will  be  long,  but  the  house  of  the  man  will  be  destroyed. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  whose  lower  jaw  is  lacking,  the  ground 
¥rill  not  bear  fruit  during  the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  most  of  the  portents  are  evil, 
the  ruler  of  the  land  is  here  generally  vouchsafed  immunity. 
The  priests  had  to  be  somewhat  on  their  guard  lest  by  the  very 
terror  that  they  aroused,  the  hold  of  the  rulers  over  the  people 
might  be  loosened.  Moreover,  the  rulers  were  sufficiently 
hedged  in  by  their  positions,  as  we  have  seen,  and  were  in  no 
danger  of  regarding  themselves  as  safe  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 

Still  quite  frequently  even  the  king  is  involved  in  the  evil 
prophecy.  The  portion  of  the  series  dealing  with  portents 
derived  from  deformed  hands  and  feet  contains  instances  of  this 
kind. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  right  hand  lacking,  the  land 
advances  to  destruction. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  both  hands  lacking,  the  city  will 
witness  no  more  births,  and  the  land  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  lack- 
ing, the  ruler  will  be  captured  by  his  enemy. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  six  toes  on  the  right  foot,  through 
distress  (.'),  the  house  of  the  man  will  perish. 
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If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  six  very  imaU  toes  on  the  left  foot, 
distresks  (?)  will  come  to  pass. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  six  toes  on  the  right  foot,  some 
dbaster  is  portending. 

Altogether  no  less  than  ninety  kinds  of  human  deformities  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  enumerated  and  interpreted. 

The  significance  of  the  portents  is  naturally  increased  if  the 
woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  monstrosity  happens  to  belong  to 
the  royal  house.  In  such  a  case,  the  omen  has  direct  bearings 
on  national  affairs.  The  good  or  evil  sign  affects  the  country 
exclusively.  From  a  tablet  of  this  nature,*  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent series  than  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  we  learn 
that  six  toes  on  the  right  foot  or  six  on  the  left  foot  mean 
defeat,  whereas  six  toes  on  both  feet  mean  victory.  Royal  twins 
were  a  good  omen,  and  so  also  a  royal  child  bom  with  teeth  or 
with  hair  on  its  face  or  with  unusually  developed  features. 
•  The  same  desire  to  find  some  meaning  in  deviations  from 
normal  types  led  to  the  careful  observation  of  deformities  or 
peculiarities  in  the  case  of  the  young  of  domestic  animals.  In 
the  fifth  tablet  of  the  series  that  we  have  chosen  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  compiler  passes  from  babes  to  the  offspring  of 
domestic  animals.  From  the  opening  Ime,  which  is  all  that 
has  l>cen  published  as  yet,'  and  which  reads 

If  tn  the  flock  *  a  dog  is  bom.  weapons  will  destroy  life  and  ihr  kin;;  will 
not  lir  triumphant 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  subject  taken  up  was  the  anoma- 
lous unions  among  animals,  which  naturally  aroused  Attention 
when  ihey  cKcurred 

A  numlnrr  of  tablets       at  least  seven       foll«»w  m  %%hi(h  num 
stroMiics  CK  c  urrinj;  amon^;  the  young  of  sheep  are  noinl 

*  I  fct  r  urrir»£    *t    tKr  rf»-l  »W    tSr  fcHlfth  Lab4rt.  »%  »«  »m1    I***  iKr  t*»»»r>» !    .»if  if  ^mrnl 

id  %)»■  ^iitr^.       lltK    '  s.  fwi    1    r^rrrm,  L  fS 
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The  series  passes  on  to  signs  to  be  observed  among  colts. 
From  this  point  on,  the  series  is  too  defective  (so  far  as  pub- 
lished) to  warrant  any  further  deductions;  but  it  is  safe  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  young  of  ewes  and  mares  were  considered 
in  special  sections,  so  the  young  of  swine  and  of  cows  were 
taken  up  in  succession.  The  whole  series  would  thus  aim  to 
cover  that  section  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  concerned  man 
most,  —  his  own  offspring,  and  the  young  of  those  animals  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

In  these  omens  derived  from  the  young  of  domestic  animals, 
we  are  again  overwhelmed  at  the  mass  of  contingencies  included 
by  the  priests  in  their  compilations.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
omens  derived  from  infants,  so  here  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
taken  up  one  after  the  other.  All  possible,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  add  various  impossible,  variations  from  the  hormal  types  are 
noted.  The  omen  varies  as  the  female  throws  off  one,  two,  three, 
or  whatever  number  of  young  ones  up  to  ten.     For  example :  ^« 

If  among  the  sheep,  five  young  ones  are  bom,  it  is  a  sig^  of  devastation 
in  the  land.     The  owner  of  the  sheep  dies,  and  his  house  is  destroyed. 

This  is  the  omen  in  the  case  that  the  litter  consists  of  five 
young  ones,  all  normal.     But  if  anomalies  occur,  as,  e.g.^ 

If  five  young  ones  are  bom,  one  with  a  bull's  head,  one  with  a  lion's 
head,  one  with  a  dog's  head,  and  one  with  a  sheep's  head,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  devastatiqns  in  the  land. 

Again, 

If  seven  youngs  are  thrown  off,  three  male  and  four  female,  that  man  ' 
will  perish. 

And  so  if  eight  are  bom,  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  king  who, 
we  are  told,  "  will  be  driven  out  of  the  country  through  sedi- 
tion." 

1  Boissier,  Documents^  etc.^  pp.  132, 133. 

*  Ix.^  the  owner  of  the  stalL    A  variant  reads  *  king '  instead  of  *  man.' 
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The  variations  are  nigh  endless. 

If  in  the  flock,  young  ones  are  thrown  off  with  five  lef^  it  it  a  tigB  of 
distreM  in  the  land.  The  home  of  the  man  will  perish  and  hie  italls  wil 
be  swept  away. 

If  the  young  ones  have  six  legs,  the  population  will  decrease  and  devaa- 
tation  will  settle  over  the  country. 

liaving  finished  with  litters,  the  series  proceeds  to  peculiar 
marks  found  on  single  specimens ;  lambs  that  have  a  head 
and  tail  shaped  like  a  lion  or  that  have  a  lion's  head,  and  a 
mane  like  that  of  an  ass,  or  a  head  like  a  bird's,  or  like  a  swiiie» 
and  so  through  a  long  and  rather  tiresome  list« 

Malformations  in  the  shape  or  position  of  members  of  the 
animal,  particularly  the  mouth,  ears,  tongue,  tail,  and  eyes,  or 
the  absence  of  any  one  or  of  several  of  these  parts  were 
fraught  with  an  importance  corresponding  to  these  symptoms 
among  new-born  babes. 

If  a  young  one  has  its  ears  on  one  aide,  and  its  head  is  twisted  (?),  aad 
It  has  no  mouth,  the  ruler  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  his  eneoiy. 


In  this  inMancc*  the  'twisting*  and  the  absence  of  the  mouth 
appear  to  suggest  the  act  of  turning  a  canal  into  a  different 
(lirrction.  v>  as  to  isolate  a  besieged  city.  When  the  text  goes 
on  to  drclarc  that 

If  thr   voting  one  ha«  ic«  rars  at   its  neck.*  the  ruler  mill  Xtr  without 
fuilgmrnt. 

It  IS  ihr  asM>riation  of  ideas  between  '  ears  '  and  '  judgment,'  • 
ih.it  supplies  the  link  A  misplaced  ear  is  equivalent  to  mis- 
<lirr<  tfd  judjjmrnt 

(^>nststrnt  with  this  interpretation,  the  next  line  informs  us 

that 

If  thr    >'*«ing  onr  hj%  it%  rar%  larlow  the  nnk.*  thr  union  of  the  country 

\%  «r4ikrnr«l 

>   In   ll«t  ^^'«ii«n.  'raf     t«  S  %riMMIVn>  «f  *  < 
*  Mill  tvftlvf  ••i«|Aia»d 
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Such  glimpses  into  the  peculiar  thought  controlling  these 
omens  are  perhaps  all  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  at  least  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  For  the  rest,  comparative  studies  with 
the  omens  of  the  other  nations  will  alone  serve  to  determine 
the  multitudinous  factors  involved  in  the  interpretations  of  the 
signs. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  a  few  more  illustrations 
may  be  offered.  Another  portion  of  the  same  tablet — the 
eleventh — continues  the  omens  derived  from  peculiarities  in 
the  ears  of  lambkins: 

If  the  young  one  has  no  right  ear,  the  rule  of  the  king  will  come  to  an 
end,  his  palace  will  be  uprooted,  and  the  population  of  the  city  will  be  swept 
away,  the  king  will  lose  judgment,  .  .  .  the  produce  of  the  country  will  be 
small,  the  enemy  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  water. 

If  the  left  ear  of  the  young  one  is  missing,  the  deity  will  hear  the  prayer 
of  the  king,  the  king  will  capture  his  enemy's  land,  and  the  palace  of  the 
enemy  will  be  destroyed,  the  enemy  will  lack  judgment,  the  produce  of  the 
enemy*s  land  will  be  taken  away  and  everything  will  be  plundered  (?). 

If  the  right  ear  of  the  young  one  falls  off,  the  stall  ^  will  be  destroyed. 

If  the  left  ear  of  the  young  one  falls  off,  the  stall  will  be  increased,  the 
stall '  of  the  enemy  will  be  destroyed. 

If  the  right  ear  of  the  young  one  is  split  (P),  that  stall  will  be  destroyed, 
the  enemy  (?)  will  advance  against  the  city. 

If  the  left  ear  of  the  young  one  is  split  (?),  that  stall  will  be  increased, 
the  king  '  will  advance  against  the  enemy's  land. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  a  defect  in  the 
right  ear  or  an  accident  happening  to  it  is  an  evil  omen, 
whereas  the  same  thing  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  left  is  a 
favorable  indication.  The  greater  importance  of  the  right  side 
of  anything  evidently  suggests  in  this  case  the  interpretation 
offered,  and  yet  this  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  far  from 
being  of  universal  application.  It  depends  upon  what  happens 
to  the  right  ear.     Above,  we  have  seen  that  an  unusually  large 

1  Where  the  young  one  was  born. 

2  !jt.^  the  flocks. 

*  Boissier's  text  has  *  man,'  —  probably  an  error  for  *  king.' 
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emr  betokens  some  good  fortune,  and  in  the  tablet  under  con- 
sideration, illustrations  are  afforded  of  accidents  to  the  right 
ear  which  furnish  a  good  omen,  while  the  same  accident  in  the 
case  of  the  left  ear  is  regarded  as  a  bad  omen. 
Our  text  continues: 

If  the  right  ear  of  the  young  one  it  shrunk  (^),  the  house  of  the  owner 
will  prosper. 

If  the  left  ear  it  shrunk,  the  houte  of  the  owner  will  perUh. 
If  the  right  ear  it  torn  off,  the  houte  of  the  owner  will  prot^per. 
If  the  left  ear  it  torn  off,  the  houte  of  the  owner  will  perish. 

But  immediately  following  this  we  have  again  an  evil  omen 
for  the  right  ear  and  a  favorable  one  for  the  left  Three  more 
tablets  are  taken  up  with  omens  associated  with  all  manner  of 
peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  ears,  head,  lips,  mouth,  and 
feet  of  lambkins,  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifteenth  tablet  of  the 
series  b  reached  that  another  subject,  the  young  of  mares,  is 
introduced. 

The  prognostications  in  the  case  of  colts  h.ivc  .ihout  the 
same  character  as  those  in  the  case  of  Kimhkins  The  same 
signs  are  singled  out  for  mention,  and  the  omms  are  ncjt  only, 
just  as  in  the  illustrations  adduced,  evenly  dividt-d  iK'tucrn  the 
fate  of  the  country  and  its  ruler,  and  of  the  owtur  <»f  the  colt  or 
mare,  but  we  can  also  ol)serve  a  consistent  .ipplit  .iti<»n  of  the 
same  principles,  so  far  as  these  principles  nu)  Ik-  deteited 
A  few  illustrations  will  nuke  this  clear    ' 

If  a  roll  ha.*  no  ncht  lr|;%.  the  hciotc  *  «tll  Im*  (lr%tro%f<il 

If  a  «<>lc  ha.«  no  \ri\  legs  iKr  «ia)%  cjf  the  fulrf  will  Im   I>iii: 

If  a  ci>lt  ha«  no  lrf;«.  the  country  wUI  \tc  4ie%tro>r<l 

If  a  c<4l  ha»  iKr  right  \r%  %h«»ften«d.*  Ki«  WaW  *  «ill  \mr  cir^tr«iye«i 

If  a  C(4l  hat  Ihr  \ri\  leg  %hortenrtl,  the  Uall  *  will  t«r  (}r%tr>>)t-il 

If  a  ( oil  Ka«  r>o  htof  <»n  tKr  riKht  foreleg,  the  «iifr  wiM  «  juw  tr«iul>le  to 
hef  hu%lujHi 

1  IIIK    'I    »«>    >   .4>irf«r  •  I  It     '<«t  -^ 


Vc' .  ^-  ,'^-' 
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If  a  colt  has  no  hoofs  at  all,  there  will  be  dissensions  (?)  within  the 
country,  and  the  enemy  will  enter  the  ruler's  land. 

In  this  way,  twenty-one  omens  derived  from  as  many  varie- 
ties of  strange  formations  in  the  legs  of  colts  are  enumerated. 
As  in  the  case  of  lambkins,  so  for  colts,  the  appearance  of 
twins  is  endowed  with  a  special  significance. 

If  a  mare  gives  birth  to  twins,  male  and  female,  and  each  has  only  one 
ejre,  the  enemy  triumphs  and  devastates  Babylonia. 

If  the  male  or  female  colt  has  a  mane  like  a  lion,  the  country  will  be 
reduced. 

If  the  male  or  female  colt  has  a  dog*s  hoof,  the  country  will  be  reduced. 

If  the  male  or  female  colt  has  a  lion's  claw,  the  country  will  be  enlarged. 

If  the  male  or  female  colt  has  a  dog*s  head,  the  woman's  ^  life  will  be 
bad.     The  country  iKill  be  reduced. 

If  the  male  or  female  colt  has  a  lion's  head,  the  ruler  will  be  strong. 

If  both  colts,  the  male  and  female,  resemble  lions,  the  ruler  over  his 
enemies  prevails  (?). 

If  both  colts,  male  and  female,  resemble  dogs,  the  ruler  over  his  enemy's 
country  prevails  {}). 

If  either  a  male  or  female  colt  is  bom  resembling  a  lion,  the  king  will  be 
strong. 

If  either  a  male  or  female  colt  resembles  a  dog,  herds  of  cattle  will  die, 
and  there  will  be  famine. 

If  a  colt  is  bom  without  a  head,  its  master  will  be  strong. 

If  a  colt  is  born  without  eyes,  the  god  Bel  will  bring  about  a  change  of 
d3rnasty. 

If  a  colt  is  bom  without  feet,  the  king  increases  his  army  and  a  slaughter 
will  ensue. 

If  a  colt  is  bom  without  ears,  for  three  years  the  gods  will  reduce  the 
land. 

If  a  colt  is  bom  without  a  tail,  the  ruler  will  die. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the 
unusual  character  of  these  freaks  which  would  suffice  to  attrib- 
ute a  special  import  to  them,^the  notions  current  among  the 
Babylonians,  as  among  so  many  people  of  a  period  when 
creatures  existed,  the  various  parts  of  which  were  compounded 

1  The  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  mare  apjwars  to  be  meant. 
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of  different  animals,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  (actor  that 
served  to  add  force  to  the  class  of  omens  we  are  considering. 
l*he  monsters  guarding  the  approaches  to  temples  and  palaces' 
were  but  one  form  which  this  popular  belief  assumed,  and  wheii 
a  colt  was  observed  to  have  a  lion's  or  a  dog's  claw,  an  ocular 
demonstration  was  afforded  which  at  once  strengthened  and 
served  to  maintain  a  belief  that  at  bottom  is  naught  but  a  crude 
and  primitive  form  of  a  theory  of  evolution.  In  a  dim  way 
man  always  felt  the  unity  of  the  animal  world.  Animals  resem- 
bled one  another,  and  man  had  some  features  in  common  with 
animals.  What  more  natural  than  to  conclude  that  at  some 
period,  the  animals  were  composite  creatures,  and  that  even 
mankind  and  the  animal  world  were  once  blended  together. 

The  prevailing  religious  and  semi-mythological  ideas,  accord- 
ii^f^lyt  enter  as  factors  in  the  significance  that  was  attached  to 
infants  or  to  the  young  of  animals,  serving  as  illustrations  of 
*  hybrid '  formations. 

Omkn^  from  the  Actions  or  Animaia. 

The  same  order  of  ideas,  only  still  further  extended,  may  be 
dctrctrd  in  the  sacrcdncss  attached  to  certain  animals  by  so 
many  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
this  *  sacrcdncss '  has  two  sides.  A  sacred  animal  may  be 
'talxx)/  that  i%,  so  sacred  that  it  must  not  he  touched,  much  less 
killed  or  citcn.  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  original  sanctity 
may  lead  people  to  regard  it  as  '*  unclean,'*  something  again  to 
Im:  avoided,  I>ec4u^c  of  the  power  to  do  evil  involved  in  the 
primitive  ioiurption  of  *  sacrcdncss.* ' 

The  5winr  and  the  dr>g  arc  illustrations  of  this  double  nature 
of  sani  tit\  amf»n(;  the*  Semites.  The  former  wa^  sacred  to  some 
of  the  inh.ihtiants  of  "  Syria."*     The  Hahylonians.  as  we  have 

>  >««■    |r«..h«    Imtwmim.ti'm  t*  tkt  H$it**t  ^f  iff  it  f  9mm,  ckiftoTft  VL-lm. 
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seen,  abstained  from  eating  it  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
while  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  *  taboo.' 
The  dog  to  this  day  is  in  the  Orient  an  '*  unclean  "  animal, 
and  yet  it  is  forbidden  to  do  dogs  any  injury.  If,  then,  we  find 
the  Babylonians  attaching  significance  to  the  movements  of  this 
animal,  it  is  obvious  that  by  them,  too,  the  dog  was  regarded  as, 
in  some  way,  sacred.  It  was  an  '  animal  of  omen,'  sometimes 
good,  at  other  times  bad.     A  tablet  informs  us*  that : 

If  a  yellow  dog  enters  a  palace,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  distressful  fate  for  the 
palace. 

If  a  speckled  dog  enters  a  palace,  the  palace'  will  give  peace  to  the 
enemy. 

If  a  dog  enters  a  palace  and  some  one  kills  him,  the  peace  of  the  palace 
will  be  disturbed. 

If  a  dog  enters  a  palace  and  crouches  on  the  couch,  no  one  will  enjoy 
that  palace  in  peace. 

If  a  dog  enters  a  palace  and  crouches  on  the  throne,  that  palace  will 
suffer  a  distressful  fate. 

If  a  dog  enters  a  palace  and  lies  on  a  large  bowl,  the  palace  will  secure 
peace  from  the  enemy. 

There  follow  omens  in  case  dogs  enter  a  sacred  edifice : 

If  a  dog  enters  a  temple,  the  gods  will  not  enlarge  the  land. 

If  a  white  dog  enters  a  temple,  the  foundation  of  that  temple  will  be 
firm. 

If  a  black  dog  enters  a  temple,  the  foundation  of  that  temple  will  not  be 
firm. 

If  a  brown'  dog  enters  a  temple,  that  temple  will  witness  justice. 

If  a  yellow  dog  enters  a  temple,  that  temple  will  *  witness  justice. 

If  a  speckled  dog  enters  a  temple,  the  gods  will  show  favor  to  that 
temple. 

If  dogs  gather  together  and  enter  a  temple,  the  city's  peace  will  be 
disturbed. 

^  Lenormant,  Choix  des  Textes  Cunciformes^  no.  89 ;  Boissier,  Documents^  etc.^ 
p.  104. 

3  /^.,  the  ruler  of  the  palace. 
'  Lit.,  *  dark  colored.' 
^  *  Not,'  perhaps  omitted. 
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The  juxtaposition  of  palace  and  temple  is  an  indication  that 
a  large  measure  of  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  former  as  the 
dwclling;-place  of  one  who  stood  near  to  the  gods.  The  omens, 
accordingly,  in  the  case  of  both  palace  and  temple  are  again 
concerned  with  public  affairs.  But  from  the  same  tablet  we 
learn  (hat  an  equ.il  degree  of  significance  was  attached  to  the 
actions  of  dogs  when  they  entered  private  dwellings.  Precau- 
tions must  have  been  taken  against  the  presence  of  dogs  in  that 
part  of  the  house  which  was  reserved  for  a  man*s  family,  for  we 
are  told    * 

A  dog  cnd-iinf^  a  nun's  houM*  was  an  timcn  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  that 

houM:  would  Iht  d<-<Ntiu(  tioii  by  fire. 

Care  had  to  be  t.ikcn  lest  dogs  defiled  a  person  or  any  part  oC 
ihc  house       The  omens  varied  again   according  to  the  color  oC 

the  dog. 

If  a  whitf  jf..^  «1.  ftl.-*'  4  man.  dr^truction  will  mticc  him 

W  jk  \AjkiV  <l'>v;  lit  hlr<«.  X  man.  %tcknnk«  will  vixc  him. 

If  a  (>rown  (!•>>;  dchlc^  a  man.  that  man  will  |»rri%h. 

II  a  (io^  (it  till  <«  A  nian\  iouch.  a  vrvcrr  Mik^nc^A  will  ^rtfe  that  man. 

If  a  <l<>|.:  •}•  hl«  >  a  n^an'<>  <  hair,  the  man  will  not  »uivivc  the  y^ar. 

If  a  vi  >:  (!ttut  V  A  ru.iii\  U>wl.*  a  dcit)  will  ikhow  angt'f  tu«ard%  the  man. 

( >n  \\\r  o'Im  f  li.irwi,  dogs  were  not  \^^  be  driven  out  of  the 
sirrt  In  I  h«  if  pft  MiKi-  II)  the  road>  w.is  essential  to  the  web 
fjfr  of  ihr  j>1j«  f       Hrnto  .in  omen  ttMds 

It   'i    ^     t)  .  II. >t  <  nt«  I  tdc  higHway.*  dr^tffuctH»n  fr«>m  an  rmmy  will  vi»il 

I  hroii;^'h  1  >i.rti.  f »is  l.ntibluhus,  .ind  other  ancient  writers  we 
know  \\\\\  !h.  !'.  it>\  i..rvi.ins  .ind  Assyrians  att-irhed  im|K>rtance 
!«»  Hh  ft!  n.  •  .  ..f  .>'h»  r  anim.tN.  noLiblv  scr|>enls,  birds,  and 
it-ft-iin     Ti,.  <t  I  h«    hmiiImiIs  on   ihr   btnjndary  stones   which 

*  *  H«t  rA  vliKfi  OAT  raH 

•  '  •  •       .'  »  ^    *♦.  Him  •  I jf  ,  kamp  «w»f  itvmn  HL 
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have  been  referred  to  *  are  based  on  this  belief.  The  serpent 
figures  prominently  among  the^  symbols.  In  the  Babylonian 
deluge  story,  the  dove,  raven,  and  swallow  are  introduced.  Of 
these,  the  swallow  appears  to  be  the  bird  whose  flight  was  most 
carefully  observed.  The  sign  which  represents  this  bird  in  the 
cuneiform  syllabary  also  signifies  *fate.*'  The  mischief  wrought 
by  swarms  of  insects,  as  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  the  danger 
lurking  in  the  bites  of  scorpions  sufficiently  explain  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  actions  of  these  animals.  The  mysterious 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  serpents  and  their  strange 
twistings  added  an  element  in  their  case  that  increased  the  awe 
they  inspired,  while  if  Ihering  be  correct,'  the  omens  derived 
from  the  flight  of  birds  are  a  survival  of  the  migratory  period 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  when  birds  served  as  a  natural  guide 
in  choosing  the  easiest  course  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another.  A  large  number  of  tablets  in  Ashurbanabal's  library 
treat  of  the  significance  attached  to  the  action  of  these  various 
animals,  and  it  is  likely  that  these  tablets  form  part  of  a  large 
series,  of  which  the  illustrations  above  adduced  regarding  the 
movements  of  dogs  form  a  part.  In  this  series,  the  application 
of  the  omens  to  individuals  is  more  strongly  emphasized  than 
in  the  series  of  birth  portents.  Naturally  so,  for  it  was  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  general  thing  who  encountered  the  signs.  In  the 
case  of  the  appearance  of  a  serpent  or  snake,  for  example,  the 
omen  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  person  beheld  it,  and 
that  person  was  involved  in  the  consequences.  Fine  distinc- 
tions are  again  introduced *that  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  the 
system  of  interpretation  perfected  in  Babylonia.  If  a  snake 
passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  a  man,  it  means  one 
thing;  if  from  the  left  to  the  right,  another;  if  the  man  who 

*  See  p.  182. 

2  According  to  Hilprecht  (Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  i.  part  2,  p.  35),**  a  goose 
or  similar  water  bird  '  was  oriijinally  pictured  by  the  sign,  though  he  admits  that  the 
picture  was  '  later  '  used  for  swallow. 

*  Vori^cschichtc  tier  Indo-Europacr^  pp.  451-55. 
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sees  a  snake  does  not  tread  upon  it^  the  omen  is  different  than 
in  the  case  when  he  attempts  to  crush  it«  Again  the  omen 
varies  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  man  who  encountered 
a  snake.  If  he  be  a  gardener,  the  appearance  of  the  snake 
means  something  different  than  in  the  case  of  his  being  a 
sailor. 

The  place  where  the  animal  appears  is  also  of  import^ 
whether  in  the  street,  the  house,  or  the  temple,  and  again,  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  in  what  month  or  on  what  day.  In  the 
same  way,  an  endless  variety  of  omens  are  derived  from 
the  appearance  of  certain  birds,  the  direction  of  their  flight,  their 
fluttering  around  the  head  of  a  man  or  entering  a  man's  house. 
So,  ^^., 

If  m  rmven  *  enter*  m  man's  hovM,  that  man  will  tccure  whmtever  be 


And  again: 

If  a  Urd  throws  a  bit  of  meml  or  anything  into  m  num*»  house,  that  man 
will  tccurr  a  large  fortune. 

The  omens  from  the  appearance  of  flocks  of  birds  in  a  town 
bore,  as  appears  natural,  upon  public  affairs  rather  than  upon 
the  fate  of  individuals,  and  similarly  the  appearance  of  bird^  in 
a  temple  was  an  omen  for  the  whole  country. 

The  pu!ilic  or  private  character  of  the  omens  was  thus  depend- 
ent in  Lir^e  measure  upon  the  question  whether  the  phenomena 
appeared  to  an  individual  directly  or  to  the  population  of  a  place 
in  general.  Meeting  a  snake  or  scorpion  in  the  course  of  a 
walk  through  the  fields  was  an  individual  omen,  and  similarly 
the  actions  of  sheep  in  a  man's  stiUl,  whereauK  a  mad  bull  ruikh 
ing  through  the  city  was  a  general  omen.     So  we  arc  lold  that 

If  »hrrj.  in  the  %tAl!*  «!'•  r»of  !4rat  (?).  that  »tall  will  l»r  (lr%lroyc(l 

•   T>w   trfm   «w«l   1%   t'mM£fm.  hrttM*%   CmimUg^t*  tf  tkt    A^»*.*..*  .4    fW*  '»  • 
p    ift4i       ^•w   )»mrm.  a#«i*lyw.  p^  •$> 
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Whereas  * 

A  bull  crouching  at  the  gate  of  a  city  is  an  omen  that  the  enemy  will 
capture  that  gate. 

A  bull  goring  an  ox  in  the  city  is  an  unfavorable  omen  for  the  city,  but 
if  the  bull  enters  the  precincts  of  an  individual,  it  is  favoraUe  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

A  series  of  omens  derived  from  the  appearance  of  locusts 
again  illustrates  this  principle.  When  the  insects  enter  private 
precincts,  the  individual  and  his  immediate  surroundings  are 
affected.* 

If  black  and  speckled  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  the  master  of  the 
house  will  die. 

If  black  and  yellow  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  the  supports  of  that 
house  will  fall. 

If  large -white  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  that  house  will  be 
destroyed  and  the  owner  will  be  in  distress. 

If  white  and  brown  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  that  house  will  be 
destroyed. 

If  small  white  and  brown  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  the  house  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  owner  will  be  in  distress. 

If  yellow  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  the  supports  of  that  house  will 
fall  and  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  unlucky. 

If  yellow-winged  locusts  appear  in  a  man's  house,  the  master  of  the 
house  will  die  and  that  house  will  be  overthrown. 

Omens  from  Dreams. 

It  made  little  difference  whether  one  encountered  something 
while  awake  or  saw  it  in  one's  dream.  In  fact,  what  one  saw 
while  asleep  had  as  a  general  thing  more  importance.  A 
special  god  of  dreams,  Makhir,  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
religious  texts,  and  this  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  dreams  were  sent  to  a  man  as  omens.  An 
unusually  wide  scope  was  afforded  to  the  compilers  of  omen 

1  Bezold,  Caialoguey  p  1710.  2  Boissier,  Documents^  etc.^  pp.  3,  4. 
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series  in  their  interpretations  of  dreams,  for  what  might  not  a 
man  see  in  visions  of  the  night  I  If  a  lion  '  appears  to  a  man, 
it  means  that  the  man  will  carry  out  his  purpose;  if  a  jackal,  it 
signifies  that  he  will  secure  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods;  a  dog 
portends  sorrow;  a  mountain  goat,  that  the  man's  son  will  die 
of  some  disease;  a  stag,  that  his  daughter  will  die;  and  ao 
through  a  long  list. 

Again  we  are  told '  that 

If  (in  a  dream)  a  date  appears  on  a  man's  head,'  it  means  that  that  man 
will  be  in  distress. 

U  a  6sh  appears  on  a  roan's  head,  that  man  will  be  powerful. 

If  a  mountain  appears  on  a  man's  head,  that  man  will  be  without  a  rivaL 

If  salt  apuears  on  a  man's  head,  his  house  will  be  well  protected  (^). 

Similarly,  interpretations  are  offered  for  the  apparition  of  the 
dead  or  of  demons,  in  dreams.  The  book  of  Daniel  affords 
an  illustrition  of  the  importance  attached  to  dreams  in 
liabyloni.1,  and  of  the  science  developed  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tions. The  sarcastic  touch  introduced  by  the  compiler  of  the 
book.*  who  represents  Nebuchadnezzar  as  demanding  of  his 
priests  not  merely  to  interpret  his  dream,  but  to  tell  him  what 
he  dreamed,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  limitations  of  the  far- 
fame<l  'Chaldean  wisdom.*  ft  is  also  interesting  to  note  in 
(f)nnectton  with  the  illustrations  adduced,  that  the  dreams  of 
Nehuc  h.idnezzar  and  iJelshazzar  *  in  the  book  of  Daniel  are  so 
Iar;:fly  c<»n(  rrned  with  apparitions  of  animals. 

VUr  omens  taken  fr<»m  dreams,  together  with  the  accidents 
th.ii  <H  (  urrrd  to  an  individual,  or  the  phenomena  cMTCuring  in  a 
man's  Iioum*,  aflotd  us  an  insight  into  tlie  purely  popular  phases 
of  the  M  M-nc  r  of  augury  While  e<  lipsrs  and  the  movements  of 
pl-inrts  l>ear  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  on  public  affairs,  arkl 
rvrn  birth   jM»rTrnis  fref|uently  fx>rtend  something  to  the  ruler 

'  lUi-fcl    /  .itj,.-fu^   |(ji    I  4 ',7,  14^  '  /-r  .  «*«rf  him 

*  llrioU    t^    I        I*  •  (  KaplM  II   4  A 

*  (  Ka|4««  U    vi^- **<'  ^*    9-1* 
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or  to  the  country,  it  was  through  such  omens  as  partook  of  a 
purely  personal  character  that  the  intentions  of  the  gods  towards 
the  individual  were  made  manifest  By  means  of  omens,  the 
bond  between  the  individual  and  the  gods  was  not,  indeed, 
established,  but  in  large  measure  maintained.  Here  was  a 
phase  of  the  religion  that  touched  each  individual  closely. 
What  a  person  saw,  what  he  dreamed,  what  happened  to  him, 
what  appeared  in  his  house  or  among  the  members  of  his 
household  was  of  significance  to  him.  To  know  what  every 
phenomenon  portended  was  essential  to  his  welfare;  and  we  may 
feel  certain  that  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  priests,  so 
far  as  these  existed,  consisted  largely  in  obtaining  from  the 
latter  the  interpretation  of  the  omens  that  he  encountered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  priests  over  the  populace 
was  due  to  the  popular  belief  in  portents,  and  the  attention 
given  by  the  theologians  to  the  collection  of  exhaustive  omen 
series  is  a  proof  that  the  priests  knew  how  to  use  their  power. 

These  "  Dream  Books  "  must  have  been  very  numerous.  The 
success  of  the  priests  here  depended  even  more  than  in  other 
branches  of  the  omen  literature  upon  exhausting,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  contingencies.  No  doubt  they  were  guided  here  also 
by  two  factors:  association  of  ideas,  and  past  experience  through 
making  of  a  single  coincidence  between  a  dream  and  some 
occurrence,  a  principle  of  general  application.  Some  of  the 
omens  from  dreams,  however,  appear  to  have  themselves 
formed  part  of  a  larger  series  dealing  in  general  with 

Omens  from  Individual  Experiences. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  specimens  furnished  by  Dr.  Bezold 
in  his  catalogue,  this  series  was  unusually  extensive,  embracing 
a  large  number  of  subjects  connected  with  human  activity,  —  a 
man's  work  in  the  field,  his  actions  in  commercial  affairs,  inci- 
dents of  travel  on  sea  or  land,  his  relations  to  his  kindred  —  the 
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dead  as  well  as  the  living  —  disease  and  death,  down  to  such 
apparent  trifles  as  the  conditions  of  the  walls  of  his  house. 
Cracks  in  the  wall  were  an  omen;  meeting  a  snake  in  the  high- 
way was  an  omen.  A  fall  was  an  omen;  dropping  an  instrument 
was  an  omen;  in  short,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  not  an 
omen.  The  character  of  the  omens  in  this  scries  does  not  differ 
in  any  essential  particulars  from  those  of  other  series.  The 
important  feature  of  the  series  is  that  it  affords  another  and 
perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  that  phase  of  the  omen 
literature  which  concerns  the  individual  directly,  and,  it  seems 
safe  to  add,  exclusively. 

Take,  for  example,  omens  connected  with  symptoms  occur- 
ring in  certain  diseases.     We  are  told  that 

If  the  right  breaut  b  brown,  it  u  a  fatal  (.')  %ign. 
If  both  hrrattt  arc  brown,  there  will  lie  no  recovery. 
If  the  left  breast  »  green,  the  atcknesii  will  be  severe 

• 

The  symptoms  affect  the  individual  alone.  Throuj^h  this 
series  we  arc  thus  enabled  to  determine  more  definitely  the 
boundary  line  between  omens  involving  the  afTairN  of  the 
country  and  king,  and  those  involving  the  individual  A  phe- 
nomenon affecting  an  individual,  or  ap|>earing  t<i  him  alone, 
or  brought  alxiut  through  some  action  of  his  of  a  purely 
private  charai  trr.  carries  in  its  tram  an  <»nicn  of  >ignihiance 
for  himself  or  his  immediate  surroundings  .  I»ijt  the  mnment 
that  these  rather  narrow  limits  are  ti.insc ended,  the  fate  of 
the  individual  Inxomes  more  or  less  i  1<>m'I\  bound  up  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  |Mipul.ition  and  of  thr  ru!t-r  i»(  th«*  iountr\  in 
general.  Ihe  series  also  illustrates.  |Kfhi|>'»  In  tlrr  than  any 
other,  the  rontrol  eierc  isecl  by  {M>pul.ir  Ih-IuIn  mmt  the  aits 
of  the  in<liviilual.  For  me  may  (on<lud<\  thit  if  ^%t.rk  on  cer- 
t4inda\sor  tr.ivr!m^  at  <  rrtain  (htkhIs  ••!  the  .ippi  iran<  r  f»f 
certain  animals  indicated  v>mrthin^  unf.ivwtabU*  t<»  i  iiiin,  he 
would  studiously  avoid  bunging   misfortune  u|Min  hitnst  if   and 
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observe  the  precautions  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
vast  mass  of  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  existence.  The  task 
was  a  difficult  one,  indeed,  impossible  of  being  carried  out  to 
perfection,  but  this  would  not  hinder  him  from  making  the 
attempt  He  was  satisfied  if  he  warded  off  at  least  a  fair  num- 
ber of  unfavorable  omens.  Correspondingly,  he  would  endeavor 
to  so  regulate  his  course  as  to  encounter  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  omens  that  were  favorable  to  him.  In  this  way  his 
life  would  be  spent  with  a  constant  thought  of  the  gods  and 
spirits,  who  controlled  all  things  in  this  world.  The  popular 
belief  in  omens  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  individual  not  to 
lose  sight  at  any  time  of  his  dependance  upon  powers  over 
which  he  had  but  a  limited  control. 

A  certain  phase  of  his  religion  thus  entered  largely  into  his 
life.  That  phase  would  occupy  him  by  day  and  by  night.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  religion  which  literally  engaged  him  "  upon 
lying  down  at  night,  and  upon  rising  up,  while  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  while  walking  on  the  way.'*  If,  despite  all  his 
efforts,  misfortune  came, — and  misfortunes,  of  course,  came 
constantly,  —  there  was  no  other  recourse  but  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  some  god  or  gods.  The  gods,  especially 
Marduk,  Ishtar,  Shamash,  and  Ramman,  by  putting  *  grace' 
into  the  omens,  could  at  any  time  change  them  into  favorable 
indications. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  COSMOLOGY  OP  THE  BABTL0HIAV8. 

Various  traditions  were  current  in  Rabylonia  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  universe  came  into  existence.  The  labors 
of  the  theologians  to  systematize  these  traditions  did  not  suc> 
cecd  in  bringing  about  their  unification.  Somewhat  like  in  the 
llook  of  (^nesis,  where  two  versions  of  the  creation  story  have 
been  combined  by  some  editor,'  so  portions  of  what  were 
clearly  two  independent  versions  have  been  found  among 
the  rem.iins  of  Babylonian  literature.  But  whereas  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  two  versions  are  presented  in  combinatioQ  so 
as  to  form  a  harmonic  whole,  the  two  Babylonian  versions 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
tM>s<r  that  the  versions  were  limited  to  two.  In  fact,  a  variant 
to  .in  im|M>rtant  episode  in  the  creation  story  has  been  dis- 
co vrri<l  which  points  to  a  third  version.* 

The  su^^estion  has  l>een  thrown  out  that  these  various 
vrrMons  arose  in  the  various  religious  renters  of  the  Euphrates 
Vallrv  So  far  as  the  editing  of  the  versions  is  concerned, 
thr  su^^rstion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  is  hardly  reason- 
al>U*  to  supfKtsc*  th.it  thr  theological  schools  of  one  and  the 
samr  place  should  have  developed  more  than  one  cosmological 
system      The  traditions  themseU'es,   however,  apart  from  the 


'  TV»  %i.«alM  M.^«tM  yfTtwm.item  i  i  ii  4  .  th»  Vahvnilc  ^truom.  (^ml  11 
■  34  I  r«.«n  Kjw  twn  (4^•l»<S  in  ^aMum%  purtiiNi*  «rf  %hm  Uli  TmlJUnMrt  of  MkM 
!•  I^Uf  *Tff««on«  rrca(«ltnc  «"«!»*•«  ^^^v  (•unkrl,  .N.  ^*ffmmg  »m/  i'Am^,  p^  §9-1 14. 
11/  I ; I 

>  i  *t«nkrl  1/    {.|.    }•    fi,      W  h4t  >4VT*  U  f  ,  AV.     #/  /W  Psit,  M.  ft..  I.  I47.  I4I)  CSttl 
tttf     (  i*i>k«r4n   mgrui  *4  \\w   (r«-«lMi«i     iiwlAiMtk  MmiUfly.  a  vat taal  dncftftfiti*  of 

•  .l'-..t    «r.  t  hrff  l«i«>| 
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literary  form  which  they  eventually  assumed,  need  not  have 
been  limited  to  certain  districts  nor  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
place  where  the  systematization  took  place.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  interchange  of  myths  and  popular  traditions. 
They  travel  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  one  and  the  same  event  may  be  circulated,  and 
find  credence  in  one  and  the  same  place. 

The  two  distinct  Babylonian  versions  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  that  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  found,  have  come 
to  us  in  a  fragmentary  form.  Of  the  one,  indeed,  only  some 
forty  lines  exist,  and  these  are  introduced  incidentally  in  an 
incantation  text ;  ^  of  the  other  version,  portions  of  six  tablets' 
have  been  recovered;  while  of  two  fragments  it  is  doubtful* 
whether  they  belong  to  this  same  version  or  represent  a  third 
version,  as  does  certainly  a  fragment  containing  a  variant 
account  of  the  episode  described  in  the  fourth  tablet  of  the 
larger  group.  The  fragments  of  the  longer  version  —  in  all 
23 — enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of  the 
Babylonian  cosmology,  and  with  the  help  of  numerous  allusions 
in  historical,  religious  and  astronomical  texts  and  in  classical 
writers,  we  can  furthermore  fill  out  some  of  the  gaps. 

Taking  up  the  longer  version,  which  must  for  the  present 
serve  as  our  chief  source  for  the  cosmology  of  the  Babylonians, 
it  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  series  constitutes, 
in  reality,  a  grand  hymn  in  honor  of  Marduk.  The  account  of 
the  beginning  of  things  and  of  the  order  of  creation  is  but 
incidental  to  an  episode  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
greatness  of  Marduk,  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 
This  episode  is  the  conquest  of   a  great  monster  known  as 

1  Published  by  Vmc\\^^y  Journai  Royal  A siat.  Soc.j  1891,  pp.  393-408. 

*  Complete  publication  by  Delitzsch,  Das  Babyionische  Weltsch'dpfungsepcs 
(I^ipzig,  1896)  with  elalx)rate  commentary. 

*  See  Zimmern  in  Gunkel's  Schopfung  und  Chaos^  pp.  415,  416,  and  on  the  other 
side,  Delitzsch,  Babyionische  Weltsch'dpfungsepos^  p.  20.  Zimmern's  doubts  are 
justified. 
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Tiimat, —  a  personification,  as  we  shall  see,  of  primaeval  chaos. 
What  follows  upon  this  episode,  likewise  turns  upon  the  over- 
shadowing personality  of  Marduk.  This  prominence  given  to 
Marduk  points  of  course  to  Babylon  as  the  place  where  the 
early  traditions  received  their  literary  form.  Instead  of  desig* 
nating  the  series  as  a  *  Creation  Epic '  it  would  be  quite  as 
appropriate  to  call  it   *The  Epic  of  Marduk.' 

The  god  of  Babylon  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  To  him  the 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ascribed.  It  is  he  who 
brings  order  and  light  into  the  world.  He  supplants  the  rdles 
origin.illy  tielonging  to  other  gods.  Bel  and  Ea  give  way  to 
hifu.  Anu  and  the  other  great  gods  cheerfully  acknowledge 
Mariiiik**»  power.  The  early  traditions  have  all  been  colored 
by  the  endeavor  to  glorify  Marduk;  and  since  Marduk  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  gods  to  come  into  prominence,  we  must 
desicnd  vime  centuries  below  Hammurabi  before  reaching  a 
|K*ri<Kl  nhen  Marduk's  position  was  so  generally  recognized  as 
to  \vm\  to  4  transformation  of  popular  traditions  at  the  hands 
of  tlir  (hf'olo^ians. 

1  III-  rvuicnt  |)ur|)os4*  of  the  *epic'  to  glorify  Marduk  also 
.!<  coiinis  Uii  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  creation  of  the 
liiiutrsr  IN  rr(<»iinted.  <  >nly  the  general  points  are  touched 
u|>*»n  Many  <iet.iils  are  omitted  which  in  a  cosmological 
t-|>ii .  i«initx»M(i  ftif  the  s|K*cihc  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
onlt  I  .»t  4  K  ition,  would  hardly  have  Inren  wanting.  In  this 
re\|M-(  I.  the  lKih\loni.in  version  again  resembles  the  Ihblical 
acciiijiit  of  <rr.tti'»n.  which  is  similarly  marked  by  its  brevity, 
an*!  IS  .IS  si;^iiiiu4nt  for  its  omissions  as  for  what  it 
<  4if)(  tins 

h  l»>it  ft  in.iins  Im  fofr  passing  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  *epic  * 
to  n<>t'  th<  ^fc  at  (  ir«  lirstowed  u|M>n  its  literary  form.  This  is 
rvhi.  II.  «ti  fi..(  .,ii!^  t.\  the  |M>rtu  dit  tion.  but  by  its  metrical 
fiirni.       .1  t>";nt  <•>  \\hi<  h  l!iidgr  was  the  first  Indirect  attention  ' 

•  /''^    S*    tun  A9ik   VI  7 


; 
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and  which  Zimmern  ^  clearly  established.  Elach  line  consists 
of  two  divisions,  and  as  a  general  thing  four  or  eight  lines 
constitute  a  stanza.  The  principle  of  parallelism,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Biblical  poetry,  is  also  introduced,  though  not  con- 
sistently carried  out 

The  epic  was  known  from  its  opening  words  as  the  series 
'  when  above.'  Through  this  name  we  are  certain  of  possessing 
a  portion  of  the  first  tablet  —  but  alas  I  only  a  portion.  A 
fragment  of  fifteen  lines  and  these  imperfectly  preserved  is  all 
that  has  as  yet  been  found.     So  far  as  decipherable,  it  reads  : 

There  was  a  time  when  above  the  heaven  was  not  named.^ 

Below,  the  earth  bore  no  name. 

Apsu  was  there  from  the  first,  the  source  of  both  * 

And  raging  Tillmat  the  mother  of  both.* 

But  their  waters  ^  were  gathered  together  in  a  mass. 

No  field  was  marked  off,  no  soil  ^  was  seen. 

When  none  of  the  gods  was  as  yet  produced. 

No  name  mentioned,  no  fate  determined. 

Then  were  created  the  gods  in  their  totality. 

Lakhmu  and  I^khamu,  were  created. 

Days  went  by**  .  .  . 

Anshar  and  Kishar  were  created. 

Many  days  elapsed**  .  .  . 

Anu  [Hel  and  F.a  were  created].' 

Anshar,  Anu  (?)  .  .  . 

1  Zeits.f.  Assyr.  viii.  1 21-124.     Delitzsch,  in  his  Babylonische  Weltschdpfungs- 

epos^  pp.  ^)i-68,  has  elaborately  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  poetic  composition. 

See  also  I).  H.  Mueller,  Die  Prophcten  in  ihrr.r  urspriinglichen  Form^  pp.  5-14. 

2  Ix.y  did  not  exist.      To  be  *  called '  or  to  *  bear  a  name '  meant  to  be  called  into 

existence. 

'  IjC.^  of  heaven  and  earth. 

*  Ix.^  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat, 

*  The  word  used  is  obscure.  Jensen  and  Zimmern  render  "  reed."  Delitzsch,  I 
think,  comes  nearer  the  real  meaning  with  "  marsh."  See  Haupt's  translation,  Proc. 
Anur.  Oriental  Soi\,  i8*/6,  p.  \(>\. 

6  Delitzsch  supplies  .1  parallt'l  phrase  like  "  periods  elapsed." 
'  Supplied  from   Dam.iscius'  extract  <»f  the  work  of  Berosus  on   Babylonia.     See 
Cory,  Ancient  Friii;i/uiil^,  p.  «>2  ;   Delitzsch,  Babylonische  Wcltsclibp/nni^scpos,  p.  94 
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At  this  point  the  fragment  breaks  off. 

Brief  as  it  is,  it  affords  a  dear  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Babylonians  regarded  the  beginning  of  things.  Water 
was  the  primaeval  element  *  Apsu '  is  the  personified  great 
*  ocean  '  —  the  *  Deep  '  that  covers  everything.  With  Apsu 
there  is  associated  Tiimat  Tiimat  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  T'hdm/  which  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  Genesis,  and  which  is,  like  Apsu,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  *  watery  deep.'  Apsu  and  Tiimat  are,  accordingly, 
synonymous.  The  oombinatioD  of  the  two  may  be  regarded  as 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  theological  doctrine  which  we 
have  seen  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  systematiied  pan- 
theon, namely,  the  association  of  the  mide  and  female  principle 
in  everything  connected  with  activity  or  with  the  life  of  the 
universe.  Apsu  represents  the  male  and  Tiimat  the  female 
principle  of  the  primaeval  universe.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  two  conceptions  are  wholly  dissociated  from  popu- 
lar traditions.  Theological  systems,  it  will  be  found,  are 
always  attached  at  some  point  to  popular  and  often  to  primitive 
beliefs. 

Tiimat  was  popularly  pictured  as  a  huge  monster  of  a  for- 
bidding aspect.  Traces  of  a  similar  conception  connected 
with  T'hom  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  and 
New  Trstamcnt.*  The  '  Rahab '  and  'Leviathan*  and  the 
'  I>ragr>n  '  of  the  apocalypse  belong  to  the  same  order  of  ideas 
that  produced  Tiimat  All  these  monsters  represent  a  popular 
attempt  to  picture  the  chaotic  condition  that  prevailed  ttrfore 
the  great  gods  ol>tained  control  and  established  the  order  of 
heavenly   and   terrestrial   phenomena.     The  belief   that   water 

I  TW  I  w  mmwatod  in  lUh^rloaiaa  by  J.  Mid  U«  MwliAf  mt  tn  Ttlmat  w  an 
aAa  wKkK  tUm^M  thr  fUbykMUAJi  »«■«  M  i>wy»t—  T*tMlitt  i«  llvbrv*  \%  Ukrvtw 
a  fr«iuniiv  rwrnn.  \m\  it  AlMMikl  br  »at«d  UiAl  »l  A  cavtaMi  tUf*  in  thr  tlrwl«>|fn«ml 
al  thr  Sriautu  Uncua^pp^,  \\m  WwmtAmm  %\  kArdly  dittif  iUuhk  from  thr  pWtal  amI 
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was  the  original  element  existing  in  the  nniverse  and  the 
*  source '  of  everydiing,  may  also  have  had  its  rise  in  the  popular 
mind.  It  was  suggested  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  in  part,  by  the 
loi^-continued  rainy  season,  as  a  result  of  which  the  entire 
r^on  was  annually  flooded*  The  dry  land  and  vegetation 
appeared,  only  after  the  waters  had  receded.  The  yearly  phe- 
nomenon brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians,  a 
picture  of  primaeval  chaos. 

In  the  schools  of  theology  that  arose  with  the  advance  of 
culture,  these  two  notions  —  water  as  the  first  element  and  a 
general  conception  of  chaos  —  were  worked  out  with  the  result 
that  Apsu  and  Tiimat  became  mythical  beings  whose  dominion 
preceded  that  of  the  gods.  Further  than  this  the  question- 
ings of  the  schoolmen  did  not  go.  They  conceived  of  a  time 
when  neither  the  upper  firmament  nor  the  dry  land  existed  and 
when  the  gods  were  not  yet  placed  in  control,  but  they  could 
not  conceive  of  a  time  when  there  was  *  nothing'  at  all.  This 
cosmological  theory  which  we  may  deduce  from  the  fragment 
of  the  first  tablet  of  the  creation  series  is  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us — chiefly  through  Damas- 
cius  —  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Berosus.^  Damascius 
explicitly  places  the  Babylonians  among  those  nations  who 
fail  to  carry  back  the  universe  to  an  ultimate  single  source. 
There  is  nothing  earlier  than  the  two  beings  —  Apsu  and 
Tiimat.* 

The  massing  together  of  the  primaeval  waters  completes  the 
picture  of  chaos  in  the  cuneiform  account.  From  the  popular 
side,  the  commingling  corresponds  to  the  Tbhik  wa  Bbht^  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  but  for  the  Babylonian  theologians,  this 
embrace  of  Apsu  and  Tiimat  becomes  a  symbol  of  '  sexual  * 

1  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  for  the  relations  existing  bet^reen 
Damascius  and  the  cuneiform  records  to  Smith's  Chaldtuische  Genesis,  pp.  GT,-4if\  to 
Ijenormant's  Essai  de  Commentaire  sur  Us  fragments  Cosmogoniqucs  tie  Berose^ 
pp.  67  seq.^  and  to  Jensen's  Kosntologie  der  Babylonier^  pp.  270-272. 

'^  The  names  are  given  by  Damasdus  as  ApasBn  and  Tauthe. 
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union.'  As  the  outcome  of  this  union,  the  gods  are  produced. 
This  dependence  of  the  gods  upon  Apsu  and  TiAmat  is  but 
vaj:ucly  indicated.  Another  theory  appears  to  have  existed 
according  to  which  the  gods  were  contemporaneous  with 
primaeval  chaos.  The  vagueness  may  therefore  be  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  conflicting  schools  of  thought 
However  this  may  be,  the  moment  that  the  gods  appear,  a 
conflict  ensues  between  them  and  Apsu-Tiinut  This  con- 
flict represents  the  evolution  from  chaos  to  order.  But  before 
taking  up  this  phase  of  the  epic,  a  few  words  must  be  said 
as  to  the  names  of  the  gods  mentioned,  and  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur. 

There  are  three  classes  of  deities  enumerated.  The  first 
two  <  lasses  consist,  each,  of  a  pair  of  deities  while  the  third  is 
the  well-known  triad  of  the  old  Babylonian  theology.  Be- 
tween the  creation  of  each  class  a  long  period  elapses  —  a 
circumstance  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
oft;:in.illy  independent  character  of  each  class.  Now  it  has 
fr(  rntly  \wrx\  shown  '  that  l^akhamu  is  the  feminine  of  I^akhmu. 
The  first  class  of  deities  is,  therefore,  an  illustration  again  of 
the  ronvrntional  male  and  female  principles  introduced  into 
the  <  iifff nt  thef>logy.  While  there  are  references  to  I«akhmu 
an<{  l,.ikh.imii  in  the  religious  texts,'  particularly  in  incanta- 
tions. \\\vsit  two  deities  play  no  part  whatMiever  in  the  active 
pintfimn.  \s  revealed  by  the  historical  teits.  In  |M>piilar 
tradition.*  I^khmu  survived  as  a  name  of  a  mythical 
m*»nstrr 

\\r\  indrr  I'olyhistor  *  quotes  Hrrosus  as  saying  in  his  book 
im  r»ihvlonia  that  the  first  result  of  the  mixture  of  water  and 

I  '^  .{f  .'^1   ^rt  |'r*i<<'%w>«  IUw|i(  (S«KffMWff.  i'mmetfttm  imurtf4t*mt  *mJ  Ik*  tV^ 
Tt**'*mrnf    y 

•  M     f*  rtw,    /•»  Sa     Hthi    .4r,A    ITIII    H^ 

*  %r    -tkakt  -      ln»f-|4».>«i  fVK    It.  IV    t    I     \«U«fifw«|«n  (CvliiMlrv.  VK   '•!   m 
•      •  *  C  ary  •  Amtwmt  ^''trngtrntntt.  p   (ft 
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chaos  —  />.,  of  Apsu  and  Tiimat  —  was  the  production  of 
monsters  partly  human,  partly  bestial.  The  winged  bulls  and 
lions  that  guarded  the  approaches  to  temples  and  palaces  are 
illustrations  of  this  old  notion,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of 
mythical  beings  that  Lakhmu  belongs.  The  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, seizing  hold  of  this  popular  tradition,  add  again  to 
Lakhmu  a  female  mate  and  convert  the  tradition  into  a  symbol 
of  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  order  out  of  the  original 
chaos.  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  are  made  to  stand  for  an  entire 
class  of  beings  that  are  the  offspring  of  Apsu  and  Tiimat 
This  class  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Apsu  and  Tiimat, 
nor  from  the  '  Leviathan/  the  '  Dragon,'  the  winged  serpents, 
and  the  winged  bulls  that  are  all  emanations  of  the  same  order 
of  ideas.  Accordingly,  we  find  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  asso- 
ciated with  Tiimat  when  the  conflict  with  the  gods  begins. 
They  are  products  of  chaos  and  yet  at  the  same  time  contem- 
porary with  chaos,  —  monsters  not  so  fierce  as  Tiimat,  but 
withal  monsters  who  had  to  be  subdued  before  the  planets  and 
the  stars,  vegetation  and  man  could  appear. 

The  introduction  of  Anshar  and  Kishar  as  intermediate 
between  the  monsters  and  the  triad  of  gods  appears  to  be  due 
entirely  to  the  attempt  at  theological  systematization  that 
clearly  stamps  the  creation  epic  as  the  conscious  work  of 
schoolmen,  though  shaped,  as  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
out  of  the  material  furnished  by  popular  tradition.  In  con- 
nection with  the  etymology  and  original  form  of  the  chief  of 
the  Assyrian  pantheon,*  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
introduction  of  Anshar  into  the  creation  epic  is  a  concession 
made  to  the  prominence  that  Ashur  acquired  in  the  north. 
We  are  now  able  to  put  this  suggestion  in  a  more  defi- 
nite form.  The  pantheon  of  the  north,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
derived  from  the  south.  Not  that  all  the  gods  of  the  south 
are  worshipped  in  the   north,  but   those   that  are  worshipped 

1  See  above,  pp.  198,  199. 
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in  the  nofftb  art  also  found  in  the  south,  and  originate  there. 
The  distincChre  femtures  of  Ashur  are  due  to  the  political  con- 
ditions that  were  developed  in  Assyria,  but  the  unfolding  of 
the  conceptions  connected  with  this  god  which  make  him  the 
characteristic  deity  6L  Assyria,  indeed,  the  only  distinctive 
Assyrian  figure  in  t}ie  Assyrian  pantheon,  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility,  of  the  sottthern  origin  of  Ashur. 

If,  as  has  been  macfe  plausible  by  Hommcl,  Nineveh,  the 
later  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  represents  a  settlement 
made  by  inhabitants  of  a  Nineveh  situated  in  the  south, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  southern  deity  bearing  the  name 
Anshar  should  not  have  been  transferred  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  The  attempt  has  been  made  '  to  explain  the  change 
from  Anshar  to  Ashur.  The  later  name  Ashur,  because  of  its 
ominous  character,  effectually  effac^  the  earlier  one  in  popular 
thought.  The  introduction  of  the  older  form  Anshar,  not 
merely  in  the  first  tablet  of  the  creation  series,  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  elsewhere,  confirms  the  view  of  a  southern 
origin  for  Ashur,  and  also  points  to  the  great  antujuity  of  the 
Anshar- Ashur  cult.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  colonics  more 
conservative  in  matters  of  religious  thought  and  ru!itom  than 
the  motherland,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  m  the  inter- 
esting conclusion  thus  reached  that  Ashur,  the  head  of  an 
empire,  so  much  later  in  point  of  time  than  iiabylonia.  should 
turn  out  to  (h*  an  older  deity  than  the  c  hief  |H*rst}nage  in  the 
Babylonian  pantheon  after  the  days  of  llaniniuf.ibi 

Hut  while  Anshar  .Ashur  under  this  vuw  is  a  ti;:ufe  surviving 
from  an  ancient  period,  he  is  transfornii-d  hy  a>sixiaiion  with  a 
complementary  deity  Kishar  into  a  syml>ol.  )u\i  as  we  have 
found  to  Ik*  the  casr  v^ith  l^khmu  Hv  a  play  u|>i»n  his  name, 
resting  upon  an  arbitrary  division  of  Ansh.u  into  An  and  Shar^ 
the  drity  l)cc<»mrs  the  'one  thai  rmbr.ur>  .ill  thai  in  alMue.* 
The   clement   ./'/   is  ihr  same  that  >*<    h.iw    «fi  ./'«.<,  and    is  the 
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'  ideographic ' '  form  for  '  high '  and  '  heftven.'  ■  Skar  signifies 
'  totality '  and  has  some  connection  with  a  weli-koown  Baby- 
lonian word  for  '  king.'  The  natural  consori  to  an  all-erobrac- 
ing  upper  power  is  a  power  that  'embraces  all  that  is  below'; 
and  since  Ki  is  the  ideographic  fotftn  for  '  earth,'  it  is  evident 
that  Ki-Shar  is  a  creation  of  tiie^-theol«gians,  introduced  in 
order  to  supply  Anshar  with  an-  af^uopriate'  associate.  The 
two  in  combination  represent  «  pair  Jike  Lakhmu  and  Lak- 
bamu.  As  the  latter  pair  embrace  -the  world  of  monsters,  so 
Anshar  and  Kbhar  stand  in  the  theological  system  for  the 
older  order  of  gods,  a  class  of  deities  antecedent  to  the  series 
of  which  Ann,  Bel,  and  Ea  are  the  representatives.  Besides 
the  antiquity  of  Anshar  and  the  factor  involved  in  the  play  upon 
the  name,  the  prominence  of  the  Ashur  cult  in  the  north  also 
entered  into  play  (as  already  suggested)  in  securing  for  Anshar- 
Ashur,  a  place  in  the  systematized  cosmology.  The  Babylonian 
priests,  while  always  emphasizing  the  predominance  o(  Marduk, 
could  not  entirely  resist  the  influences  that  came  to  them  from 
the  north,  Ashur  was  not  accorded  a  place  in  the  Babylonian 
cult,  but  he  could  not  be  ignored  altogether.  Moreover,  Assy- 
ria had  her  priests  and  schools,  and  we  are  permitted  to  see  in 
the  introduction  of  Anshar  in  the  creation  epic,  a  concession 
that  reflects  the  influence,  no  doubt  indirect,  and  in  part  per- 
haps unconscious,  but  for  all  that,  the  decided  inlluence  of  the 
north  over  the  south.  The  part  played  by  .Anshar  in  the  most 
important  episode  of  the  creation  epic  will  be  found  to  further 
strengthen  this  view,' 

Kishar,  at  all  events,  forms  no  part  ot  either  the  Babylonian 
or  of  the  active  .Assyrian  pancheon.  She  does  not  occur  in  his- 
torical or  religious  teits.  Her  existence  is  purely  theoretical  — 
a  creation  of  the  schools  without  any  warr.mt  in  popular  tradi- 

»  I  »™d  Ihe  trim  " : 
*  Sac  bekro.  pp.  41 1  -4 
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tion,  so  far  as  we  can  sec.  A  tablet  is  fortunately  preserved ' 
(though  only  in  part)  which  enables  us  to  come  a  step  nearer 
towards  determining  the  character  of  the  series  of  powers  re* 
garded  as  antecedent  to  the  well-known  deities.  In  this  tableti 
no  less  than  ten  pairs  of  deities  are  enumerated  that  arc  ex- 
pressly noted  as  *  Father-mother  of  Anu/  that  is,  as  antecedent 
to  Anu.'  Among  these  we  find  Anshar  and  Kishar,  and  by 
their  side,  such  pairs  as  Anshar-gal,  i>.,  *  great  totality  of  what 
is  on  high,*  and  Kishar-gal,  i>.,  *  great  totality  of  what  is  be- 
low,' Knshar  and  Ninshar,  i./.,  *  lord  '  and  *  mistress,'  respec- 
tively, of '  all  there  is,'  Du'ar  and  Da'ur,  forms  of  a  stem  which 
may  signify  *  perpetuity,'  Alala,  i>.,  *  strength,'  and  a  consort 
Ilelili.  l^khmu  and  I^khamu  are  also  found  in  the  list  While 
some  of  the  names  are  quite  obscure,  and  the  composition  of 
the  list  is  due  to  the  scholastic  spirit  emanating  from  the 
sch(K>ls  of  theology,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deities,  as 
Alala,  Ik'lili,  l^khmu,  and  I^khamu,  cxrcur  in  incantations 
shows  that  the  theologians  were  guided  in  part  by  dimmed  tra- 
ditions of  some  deities  that  were  worshipped  prior  to  the  ones 
whose  cult  became  prominent  in  historic  times.  Anshar,  Alala, 
IWltli.  Lakhmu,  and  I>u'ar  were  such  deities.  To  each  of  these 
an  asvK  i.ite  was  ^ivrn.  in  accord  with  the  established  dixtrine 
of  'ciualitv'  that  characterizes  the  more  advanced  of  the  ancient 
Semiti<  cults  in  general.  Others,  like  Anshar-gal  and  Knshar, 
serm  to  Imt  pure  al>stractii>ns -- perhaps  only  *  variants '  of 
Anshar.  and  the  numlM*r  ten  may  have  some  mystical  sif^niA- 
can<r  that  <*v-a|>es  us  So  much,  at  all  events,  seems  certain 
th.it  rvrn  the  old  lialiylonian  pantheon,  as  revealed  by  the 
oii)«*st  historical  texts,  represents  a  comparatively  advanced 
sta|*r  of  the  relt^uMi  when  v»me  still  older  gods  had  already 
yirlrird  to  others  .ind  a  system  was  already  in  part  produced 
«hit  h  It'ft  out    <*f   consideration  these  older  deities.     'I*his  is 
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indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  triad  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Gudea,^  and  it  is  this  triad  which  in 
the  creation  epic  follows  upon  the  older  series  symbolized  by 
Anshar  and  Kishar.  The  later  *  theology '  found  a  solution  of 
the  problem  by  assuming  four  series  of  deities  represented 
by  Apsu  and  Tiimat,  by  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu,  by  Anshar 
and  Kishar,  and  by  the  triad  Ann,  Bel,  and  Ea. 

In  a  vague  way,  as  we  have  seen,  Apsu  and  Tiimat  are  the 
progenitors  of  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu.  The  priority,  again,  of 
Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu,  as  well  as  of  Anshar  and  Kishar,  is 
expressed  by  making  them  *  ancestors'  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea. 
While  in  the  list  above  referred  to,  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  are 
put  in  a  class  with  Anshar  and  Kishar,  in  the  creation  epic  they 
form  a  separate  class,  and  Delitzsch  has  justly  recognized,'  in 
this  separation,  the  intention  of  the  compilers  to  emphasize  an 
advance  in  the  evolution  of  chaos  to  order,  which  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Babylonian  cosmology.  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu 
represent  the  *  monster '  world  where  creatures  are  produced 
in  strange  confusion,  whereas  Anshar  and  Kishar  indicate  a 
division  of  the  universe  into  two  distinct  and  sharply  defined 
parts.  The  splitting  of  *  chaos '  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
final  disappearance. 

The  creation  of  Anshar  and  Kishar  marks  indeed  the 
beginning  of  a  severe  conquest  which  ends  in  the  overthrow  of 
Tiimat,  and  while  in  the  present  form  of  the  epic,  the  contest 
is  not  decided  before  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  and  the  chief  deities  of 
the  historic  pantheon  are  created,  one  can  see  traces  of  an 
earlier  form  of  the  tradition  in  which  Anshar  —  perhaps  with 
some  associates  —  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  strife. 

Of  the  first  tablet,  we  have  two  further  fragments  supplement- 
ing one  another,  in  which  the  b^nnings  of  this  terrible  conflict 
are  described.     With  Apsu  and  Tiimat  there  are  associated  a 

I  See  p.  107. 

3  Babylonische  Weltschopfungsepos^  p.  94. 
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variety  of  monsters  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  Cray.  The 
existence  of  these  associates  shows  that  the  *epic'  does  not 
aim  to  account  for  the  real  origin  of  things,  but  only  for  the 
origin  of  the  or  tier  of  the  universe.  At  the  beginning  there 
was  chaos,  but  '  chaos/  so  far  from  representing  emptiness  (as 
came  to  be  the  case  under  a  monotheistic  conception  of  the 
universe)  was  on  the  contrary  marked  by  a  superabundant 
fullness. 

Through  Alexander  Polyhbtor/  as  already  mentioned,  we 
obtain  a  satisfactory  description  of  this  period  of  chaos  as 
furnished  by  Herosus.  At  the  time  when  all  was  darkness  and 
water,  there  flourished  strange  monsters,  human  beings  with 
wings,  beings  with  two  heads,  male  and  female,  hybrid  forma- 
tions, half -man,  half- animal,  with  horns  of  rams  and  horses' 
hoofs,  bulls  with  human  faces,  dogs  with  fourfold  bodies  end- 
ing in  fish  tails,  horses  with  heads  of  dogs,  and  various  other 
monstrosities. 

This  account  of  Kcrosus  is  now  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform 
records.  The  associ.ites  of  Tiimat  are  described  in  a  manner 
th4t  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  the  monsters  referred  to. 
We  arc  told  that 

\   runiu  K  b.j?''.r  *   »h»     •  rr4t<>r    of   r\«rything.    a<ldrd 

NKu}i..f   t'»«  th    m«  r>  ilr««  in  altat  V 

\\  ifh  |MMw»n  iti  |>lj<  t   ol  i«)<M«l.  %hr  hlktl  llirtt  IkkIit^. 

I* ur>-  u^  \ i|K  t«k  ^hr  1  li»thr«l  with  Icftor. 

fitt*iit  tht  ni  owl  «kilh  4«kf<4l  *^pi<'tulQ(.  macli-  them  high  <il  «talurv  (^ 

I  hat  t*.<  It  I  •<wrtl>  f;4tii(    nii);[tit  m<»|Mrr  Irrmi  4tMl  Ati*u%r  b«>rf<*r. 

n.«  ir  >••;!•  ^  t».r*4t*«l    ih«  ir  atta*  k  iri<  M%fil4<- 

'<i^t%     4  n    *.  n/  f  » ,t  -trntml*    |»    ,  % 

*  Kt  r^^W^t    S^  •,'■••.<   I  .intAi      "I'miiMi'' 1%  "  mi4hrt  "  and  "klMftlmr'MfM 
fw\  '  *.  Vm  m  .  f.'  f    ••  t>«r  K(4lu«  "  ««««kl  br  a  f««fK  r«|Hv%«MMi  for  "  ttnaffv  vi 

tHr  'lrr|i.     j>n  t     .  r   «|.|  «.  j^' .tr   term  tn  apf>H  to  1  ilfnal        It    lka«  Mitluaf  lo  dr>  «t|l| 

< »-    r  «  «      !  '    '  M'  •         A  *  (M  Ka«  «Kuwii,  i«  a  C(iff«|«C»«4i  al  *0  Mardsk  *  <//§!« 
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She  set  up  basilisks  (?)  great  serpents  and  monsters  ^ 
A  great  monster,  a  mad  dog,  a  scorpion-man 
A  raging  monster,  a  fish-man,  a  great  bull, 
Carrying  merciless  weapons,  not  dreading  battle. 

In  all,  eleven  monstrous  beings  are  created  by  TUUnat  for 
the  great  conquest.  At  their  head  she  places  a  being  Kingu, 
whom  she  raises  to  the  dignity  of  a  consort. 

The  formal  installation  of  Kingu  is  described  as  follows: 

She  raised  Kingu  among  them  to  be  their  chief. 

To  march  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  to  lead  the  assembly. 

To  command  the  weapons  to  strike,  to  give  the  orders  for  the  fray. 

To  be  the  first  in  war,  supreme  in  triumph. 

She  ordained  him  and  clothed  him  with  authority  {}). 

TiSmat  then  addresses  Kingu  directly: 

Through  my  word  to  thee,  I  have  made  thee  the  greatest  among  the 

gods. 
The  rule  over  all  the  gods  I  have  placed  in  thy  hand. 
The  greatest  shalt  thou  be,  thou,  my  consort,  my  only  one. 

Tiamat  thereupon 

Gives  him  the  tablets  of  fate,  hangs  them  on  his  breast,  and  dismisses 

him. 
'Thy  command  be  invincible,  thy  order  authoritative.** 

The  plan  of  procedure,  it  would  appear,  is  the  result  of  a 
council  of  war  held  by  Apsu  and  Tiimat,  who  feel  themselves 
powerless  to  carry  on  the  contest  by  themselves.  The  portion 
of  the  tablet '  in  which  this  council  is  recounted  is  in  so  bad  a 
condition  that  but  little  can  be  made  out  of  it.  Associated 
with  Apsu  and  Tiamat  in  council,  is  a  being  Mummu,  and 
since    Damascius   expressly  notes  on  the  direct  authority  of 

1  The  word  used  is  Lakhami,  the  plural  of  Lakhamu. 

*  This  scene,  the  description  of  the  monsters  and  the  installation  of  Kingu,  occurs 
four  times  in  the  '  Epic'     See  p.  424. 

'  Delitzsch,  Babylonische  Weltschopfungsepos^  p.  25. 
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Herosus  that  Apsu  and  Tiimat  produced  a  too  Moumis.^  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mummu  represents  this  off* 
spring.  In  the  subsequent  narrative,  however,  neither  Apsu 
nor  Muromu  play  any  part.  Tiimat  has  transferred  lo  Kingu 
and  the  eleven  monsters  all  authority,  and  it  is  only  after 
they  are  defeated  that  Tiimat  —  but  Tiimat  alone  —  enters 
the  fray. 

The  rage  of  Tiimat  is  directed  against  Anshar,  Klshar,  and 
their  offspring.  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  while  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  are  not  the  only  gods  introduced.  When  the  con- 
test begins,  all  the  great  gods  and  also  the  minor  ones  are  in 
existence. 

The  cause  of  Tiimat's  rage  is  indicated,  though  vagudy,  in 
the  portions  preserved*  In  the  opening  lines  of  the  epic 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  time  *when  fates  were  not  yd 
decided/  The  decision  of  fates  is  in  the  Babylonian  theology 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  gods.  It  constitutes  the 
mainspring  of  their  power.  To  decide  fates  is  practically  to 
control  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  —  to  establish  order. 
It  is  \\\xs  function  which  arouses  the  natural  opposition  of 
riitnat  ami  her  brcNxl,  for  Tiimat  feels  that  once  the  gods  in 
control,  her  sway  mu^t  come  to  an  end.  On  the  part  of  the 
gods  th«re  xs  ^reat  terror.  They  are  ansious  to  conciliate 
Tiimat  and  are  not  actuated  by  any  motives  of  rivalry.  Order 
IS  not  a^ressive.  It  is  chaos  which  manifests  opposition  to 
'order.'  In  the  second  tablet  of  the  series,  Anshar  sends  his 
son  Ariu  «ith  a  messaf^e  to  Tiimat 

<»o  jnd  «trp  liclorr  Tiimat 

May  hrr  livrf  \w  fMdScd.  bet  beaft  toltcotd. 

Anu  otH*\A,  but  at  the  sight  of  Tiimat's  awful  visage  takes 
riiKlit.  It  IS  unf«'rtuiiatr  that  the  second  tablet  is  so  badly  pre- 
\rrvrcl       We  are  <lr|>rndrnt  largely  upon  conjecture  for  what 

»  Corf,  a.  ^  y« 
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follows  the  failure  of  Anu's  mission.  From  references  in 
subsequent  tablets,  it  seems  certain  that  Anshar  sends  out  Ea 
as  a  second  messenger  and  that  Ea  also  fails.  Tiimat  is 
determined  upon  destroying  the  gods,  or  at  least  upon  keep- 
ing from  them  the  *  decision  of  fates.'  Anshar,  it  will  be  seen, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  and  it  seems  natural  that 
he,,  and  not  one  of  his  offspring,  should  be  the  final  victor. 
Tbis  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the 
myth  or  at  least  one  form  of  it.  In  a  second  form  it  was  Bel 
to  whom  the  victory  was  ascribed,  and  this  Bel  of  the  triad,  we 
have  seen,  was  En-lil,  the  chief  god  of  Nippur;  but  both 
Anshar  and  Bel  must  give  way  to  the  patron  deity  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  —  Marduk.  Anshar- Ashur,  the  head  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon,  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Babylonian 
priests  as  a  power  superior  to  Marduk.  On  the  other  hand, 
Anshar  could  not  be  set  aside,  for  he  survived  in  popular  tradi- 
tion. The  result  is  a  compromise.  Marduk  gains  the  victory 
over  Tiimat,  but  is  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  including  Anshar.  As  for  the  older  Bel,  he  volun- 
tarily transfers  to  Marduk  his  name.  In  this  way,  the  god  Bel 
of  the  triad  becomes  one  with  Marduk. 

Perhaps  in  one  religious  center  and  at  a  time  when  E^ 
was  the  chief  god,  still  another  version  existed  which  assigned 
the  triumph  to  Ea,  for  as  will  be  pointed  out,  traditions  waver 
between  assigning  to  Ela  or  to  Bel-Marduk  so  fundamental  a 
function  as  the  creation  of  mankind.  In  short,  the  present 
form  of  the  creation  epic  is  '  eclectic '  and  embodies  what 
the  Germans  call  a  tendenz.  To  each  of  the  great  gods,  Anshar, 
Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  some  part  in  the  contest  is  assigned,  but  the 
greatest  role  belongs  to  Marduk. 

The  second  tablet  closes  with  Anshar's  decision  to  send  his 
son  Marduk  against  Tiimat : 

Marduk  heard  the  word  of  his  father. 

His  heart  rejoiced  and  to  his  father  he  spoke. 
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With  joyous  heart  he  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  oontest,  but 
he  at  once  makes  good  his  claim  to  supreme  control  in  case  he 
is  victorious.     He  addresses  the  assembled  gods : 

When  I  fthmll  have  become  your  avenger, 

Hindinf;  Tilmat  and  Mving  your  life. 

Then  come  in  a  body. 

In  UlMha-kenna,*  let  youftelves  down  joyfnlly. 

My  authority  mntead  of  youn  will  aasume  control* 

U  ncKangcmble  »hall  be  whatever  1  do, 

Irrr vocable  and  irreatatiblc,  be  the  command  of  my  Upa. 

The  declaration  foreshadows  the  result. 

The  third  tablet  is  taken  up  with  the  preliminaries  for  the 
great  contest,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  insight 
it  aflorcis  us  into  liabylonian  methods  of  literary  composition. 
Anshar  sends  («aga*  to  the  hostile  camp  with  the  formal 
announcement  of  Marduk's  readiness  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  );(Nis.  (*.i^j  does  not  face  Tilmat  directly,  but  leaves  the 
mrss.i;:(*  vkith  L.ikhmu  and  I^khamu  ; 

( »«•  <  '^ftA,  mc^vcnger  (')  juy  o(  my  liver, 
I  •>  i  jikhmu  and  1  Jikhamu  1  will  mtikI  thee. 

Thr  riirss,i;^r  pro|>er  Inrgins  as  follows 

Att-har  your  ton  hjia  arnt  me. 
I  hr  ilr'^irr  of  ht^  heart  he  ha%  mlni«trd  to  me 
I  limjii.  <fur  moth«t  i«  full  of  hate  toward*  ua, 
\\  iiti  all  hrr  might  thr  i%  Utterly  enraged 

Thr  <  I<  \(  n  .iss'Kutes  that  TiAmat  has  ranged  on  her  side  are 
i;:  iin  «'Tuiriu  r.itr(i.  to(;ethrr  with  the  appointment  of  Kingu  as 
chiif  •'!   the   terror  inspiring  army.     Ciaga  comes  to  I^ikhmu 

I  '^     •  .    ••  *    f  \^\rs     m\^^  Mardttk  «il«  on  N*«  Yrar't  t)«f  Mid  dicldt«  Ike 
f^t'      '     ■  t    «  '    '   \\m  »r.%i«<nf  trtr       |rii«r«   and   /touBrtfi  f«ad  «/ 1 A »/#««,  Inrt 

««     «   •   •        J 
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and  Lakhamu  and  delivers  the  message  verbatim,  so  that  alto- 
gether this  portion  of  the  narrative  is  repeated  no  less  than  four 
times.  ^  The  same  tendency  towards  repetition  is  met  with  in 
the  Gilgamesh  epic  and  in  the  best  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Babylonia.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  religious  hymns  and  incantations  where  repetition,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  also  common,  though  serving  a  good  purpose. 
The  message  concludes: 

I  sent  Anu,  he  could  not  endure  her  '  presence. 

£a  '  was  afraid  and  took  to  flight. 

Marduk  has  stepped  forward,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  your  son. 

To  proceed  against  Ti&mat,  he  has  set  his  mind. 

Marduk*s  declaration  is  then  repeated. 

Upon  hearing  the  message  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  and  **  all 
the  Igigi"^  are  distressed,  but  are  powerless  to  avert  the  coming 
disaster.  The  formal  declaration  of  war  having  been  sent,  the 
followers  of  Anshar  assemble  at  a  meal  wHich  is  realistically 
described: 

They  ate  bread,  they  drank  wine. 

The  sweet  wine  took  away  their  senses. 

They  became  drunk,  and  their  bodies  swelled  up. 

With  this  description  the  third  tablet  closes. 

The  meal  symbolizes  the  solemn  gathering  of  the  gods.  At 
its  conclusion,  so  it  would  seem,  Marduk  is  formally  installed 
as  the  leader  to  proceed  against  Tiimat.  The  gods  vie  with  one 
another  in  showering  honors  upon  Marduk.  They  encourage 
him  for  the  fight  by  praising  his  unique  powers: 

1  In  the  first  tablet,  in  the  second  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  Anu,  and 
twice  in  the  third  in  connection  with  Marduk's  visit. 

2  Tidmat's  presence. 

*  Called  Nudimmud.  Delitzsch,  Babyhnische  IfV//jrAf>//M«^jr/^5^.  p.  99,  questions 
the  idontity  with  Ka,  but  his  skepticism  is  unwarranted,  though  the  title  is  also  used 
of  liel. 

*  Here  ust^d  to  comprise  the  army  of  Tiimat. 
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Thou  art  hcworcd  ftmoof  the  graftt  fodt. 

Thy  destiny  it  uniqiM,  thy  ooaunaiid  it  Anu.^ 

Marduk,  thou  art  honored  among  the  great  gods. 

Thy  destiny  is  tiniqae.  thy  comiiiaiid  it  Ann, 

Henceforth  thy  order  it  abtolntc. 

To  clevste  and  to  loiper  b  in  thy  handt. 

What  issues  from  thee  it  fixed,  thy  order  cannot  he  oppoeed. 

None  among  the  godt  may  treapaat  vpon  thy  dominion. 

Thy  weapons  vill  never  be  vanquished;  they  will  sh^ter  thy  enemies. 
O  lord  t  grant  life  to  him  who  trvata  in  thee. 
But  destroy  the  life  of  the  god  who  plots  evil. 

As  a  proof  of  the  power  thus  entrusted  to  Marduk,  the  gods 
pve  the  latter  a  *  sign/  Mmrduk  performs  a  miracle.  A  gar- 
ment is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  gods. 

Command  that  the  drett  disapftear  t 
Then  command  that  the  drew  return  f 

Marduk  proceeds  to  the  test 

As  he  gave  the  command,  the  dress  disappeared, 
lie  sprtke  again  and  the  dress  was  there. 

This  '  sign,'  which  reminds  one  of  Yahwe's  signs  to  Mc»ncn 
as  a  proof  of  the  latter*s  power,*  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indic  a 
tion  that  *'  destruction  and  creation  "  are  in  Marduk\  hands 
The  gods  rejoice  at   the  eihibition  of   Marduk's  power.      In 
chorus  they  exclaim,  **  Marduk  is  king."  'f*hr  insignia  of  ro>.iUy 
throne.  M:eptre.  and  authority  are  conferred  upon  him 

Now  go  sgainit  TiAmal.  cut  uA  her  h(r. 

\jr%  the  »ind%  (srry  her  blood  t'»  hKklrn  rpf>MKi%  * 

Marduk  thereupon  fashions  his  weafxms  for  the  fray.  Myth 
and  realism  are  strangely  intertwined  in  the  description  of  these 


I  /y  .  ftiT  ^npf  I  H  f<9«sl  to  fK«t  14   ^nu 

t  FbjmI  IV   f  a  .  athrr  psralIrK  mi£M  hr  wAAmM 

•  /^,  fsf  oC 
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weapons.  .  Bow  and  quiver,  the  lance  and  club  are  mentioned, 
together  with  the  storm  and  the  lightning  flash.  In  addition  to 
this  he 

Constructs  a  net  wherewith  to  enclose  the  life  of  Tiimat. 
The  four  winds  he  grasped  so  that  she  could  not  escape.^ 
The  south  and  north  winds,  the  east  and  west  winds 
He  brought  to  the  net,  which  was  the  gift  of  his  father  Anu. 

His  outfit  is  not  yet  complete. 

He  creates  a  destructive  wind,  a  storm,  a  hurricane. 
Making  of  the  four  winds,  seven  ^  destructive  and  fatal  ones; 
Then  he  let  loose  the  winds  he  created,  the  seven. 
To  destroy  the  life  *  of  Ti&mat,  they  followed  after  him. 

Marduk,  taking  his  most  powerful  weapon  in  his  hand,^ 
mounts  his  chariot,  which  is  driven  by  fiery  steeds.  The 
picture  thus  furnished  of  the  god,  standing  upright  in  his 
chariot,  with  his  weapons  hung  about  him  and  the  seven  winds 
following  in  his  wake,  is  most  impressive. 

He  makes  straight  for  the  hostile  camp.  The  sight  of  the 
god  inspires  terror  on  all  sides. 

The  lord  comes  nearer  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  TiSmat, 
Piercing  with  his  glance  (?)  Kingu  her  consort. 

Kingu  starts  back  in  alarm.  He  cannot  endure  the  *  majestic 
halo  '  which  surrounds  Marduk.  Kingu's  associates  —  the 
monsters — are  terrified  at  their  leader's  discomfiture.  Tiamat 
alone  does  not  lose  her  courage. 

Marduk,  brandishing  his  great  weapon,  addresses  Tiamat : 

Why  hast  thou  set  thy  mind  upon  stirring  up  destructive  contest  ? 

I  Ijc.^  that  a  wind  might  not  carry  her  off. 
>  Adding  three  to  the  ordinary  winds  from  the  four  directions. 
•  For  the  explanation  of  the  term  used  in  the  original  —  kirbish  —  see  HeHtzsch's 
fSuai^TiX.  xevaaxV&y  B<U>ylonische  Welischopfungscpos^^tJ^.  132-134. 
4  Lit.,  *  storm,'  —  perhaps  the  thunderbolt,  as  Delitzscli  suggests. 
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He  reproaches  her  for  the  hatred  she  has  shown  towards  the 
gods,  and  boldly  calls  her  out  to  the  contest : 

Sund  ttp  f  I  ftnd  thou,  come  let  as  fight. 

Tiimat's  rage  at  this  challenge  is  superbly  pictured: 

When  Tilmat  heard  these  words 

She  acted  as  posseaaed,  her  seases  left  her ; 

Tilmat  shrieked  wild  and  loud, 

Trtrmbling  and  shaking  down  to  her  foundations. 

She  pronounced  an  incantation,  uttered  her  sacred  fonaula. 

Marduk  is  undismayed : 

Then   Tilmat   and    Marduk.  chief  of   the  gods  advanced  towards  one 

an<»lhrr. 
l*hey  advanced  to  the  contest,  drew  nigh  for  fight. 

The  fight  and  discomfiture  of  Tilmat  are  neit  described : 

The  lortl  spread  out  hi«  net  in  order  to  enclose  her. 

The  «le^tructive  wind.  vHk  h  «a!i  behind  him,  he  icnt  forth  into  her  face. 

A^  Itlmut  i>|icnr(l  her  mouth  full  wide, 

llr  1  iir<i\e  in  the  destructive  wiikI,  to  that  she  ci»uld  not  clofsc  her  lip«. 

The  %ir'>nf*  %iinii«  inftated  her  «i»mach. 

Ilrr  heart  vai  Ir^et.*  she  oprnrd  Mill  wider  her  m«>uth.' 

He  «tf-tir<l  I  he  «{»rar  and  |»lunf*etl  It  into  hrr  %tumarh. 

He  iNettol  her  rnttaiU.  he  t>ire  through  her  heart. 

He  «riie«l  hiiUi  tti  her  and  put  an  end  ti>  her  life. 

H«   lhrr«  tt-trii  h«r  can  a%«  and  MefifM'd  up<»n  her 

Thr  mrihiMl  rmplnyrd  by  Marduk  i^  so  (graphically  described 
that  no  I  ommrnt  i^  necessary.  After  having  vanquished  TiA- 
mat.  thr  valiant  Marduk  attacks  her  a.^S4)riatrv.  They  try  to  flee, 
but  hr  (apturrs  thrm  all  including  Kingu  without  much 
dirhculty  and  puts  thrm  intri  hi\  great  net.      McHt  important  of 

1  M«r.)ak 

t  «>>»•  k-M  hrf  fvaWMI 

*  lfa«f«n(.  M%  It  wwr.  fof  hnpulk 
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all,  he  tears  the  tablets  of  fate  from  Kingu  and  places  them  on 
his  breast.  This  act  marks  the  final  victory.  Henceforth,  the 
gods  with  Marduk  —  and  no  longer  Tiimat  and  her  brood — 
decree  the  fate  of  the  universe.  There  is  great  rejoicing  among 
the  gods,  who  heap  presents  and  offerings  upon  Marduk.  As 
the  vanquisher  of  chaos,  Marduk  is  naturally  singled  out  to 
be  the  establisher  of  the  fix^  form  and  order  of  the  universe. 
The  close  of  the  fourth  tablet  describes  this  work  of  the  god, 
and  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  following  ones.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  tablets  are  badly  preserved,  so  that  we  are  far  from 
having  a  complete  view  of  the  various  acts  of  Marduk.  He 
begins  by  taking  the  carcass  of  Tiimat  and  cutting  it  in  half. 

He  cuts  her  like  one  does  a  flattened  fish  into  two  halves. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  trampled  upon  her  and  smashed  her 
skull,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  so  that  the  comparison  of  the 
monster,  thus  pressed  out,  to  a  flattened  fish  is  appropriate. 

He  splits  her  lengthwise. 

The  one  half  he  fashioned  as  a  covering  for  the  heavens. 
Attaching  a  bolt  and  placing  there  a  guardian. 
With  orders  not  to  permit  the  waters  to  come  out. 

It  is  evident  that  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  meant.  Such  is 
the  enormous  size  of  Tiimat  that  one-half  of  her  body  flattened 
out  so  as  to  serve  as  a  curtain,  is  stretched  across  the  heavens 
to  keep  the  *  upper  waters  ' — *  the  waters  above  the  firmament' 
as  the  Book  of  Genesis  puts  it  —  from  coming  down.  To 
ensure  the  execution  of  this  design  a  bolt  is  drawn  in  front  of 
the  canopy  and  a  guardian  placed  there,  like  at  a  city  wall,  to 
prevent  any  one  or  anything  from  coming  out. 

This  act  corresj)onds  closely  to  the  creation  of  a  "firmament" 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  interpretation  is  borne  out 
by  the  statement  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  who,  quoting  from 
Berosus,  states  that  out  of  one-half  of  Tiimat  the  heavens  were 
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made.'  The  further  statement  that  out  of  the  other  half  the 
earth  was  fashioned  is  not  definitely  stated  in  our  version  of 
the  creation.     The  narrative  proceeds  as  follows  : 

He  passed  through  the  heavctift,  he  inspected  the  eipanse.' 

To  understand  this  phrase,  we  must  consider  the  general 
character  of  the  **  epic/*  which  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
composite  production,  formed  of  popular  elements  and  of  more 
advanced  speculations.  The  popular  element  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  storms  and  rains  that  regularly  visit  the  Euphrates 
Valley  before  the  summer  seatson  sets  in,  as  a  conflict  between 
a  monster  and  the  solar  deity  Mnrduk.  After  a  struggle,  winds 
at  last  drive  the  waters  back  ;  Tilmat  is  vanquished  by  the 
entrance  of  the  *  bad  wind '  mto  her  body.  The  sun  appeare  in 
the  heavens  and  runs  across  the  expan!»c,  passing  in  his  course 
over  the  entire  vault.  The  conflict,  which  in  the  scholastic  system 
of  the  theologians  is  placed  at  the  Ixrgmning  of  thmgs,  is  in 
reality  a  phenomenon  of  annual  occurrence,  'f'he  endeavor  to 
make  Marduk  more  th.m  what  he  originally  was  —  a  stilar  deity 

leads  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  episodes  that  property 
belong  to  a  different  class  of  deities.  For  all  that,  the  orignal 
role  of  Marduk  is  not  ol)scured.  Marcluk's  passage  across  the 
heavens  is  a  tr.ice  c>f  the  (Kipular  ph.iS4*s  of  the  nature  myth, 
and  %ihile  in  one  sense,  it  is  appropri.itely  introdut  e<l  after  the 
f.ishioning  of  (he  exp.inse,  it  more  pro|>erIy  follows  immediately 
ii{Min  the  conflut  ^iih  Iiamat.  In  short,  we  h.ive  reached  a 
j>t»int  in  the  narrative  vkhere  the  nature  myth  symUilixing  the 
annual  succession  of  the  s<*asons  lilrnds  with  a  cosmologies! 
system  %bhuh  is  the  pr<Mlu<t  of  comparatively  aclvaiucd  schools 
of  thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  ditficiiit  to  draw 
the  line  %khrrr  rnyih  ends  ami  cosnuihigical  system  lie^ms.      For 

'   (   <«f»  \     in    i/mf   /  •   »     tm.'mf*     p    |'* 

•   It        pi*  <r  ■     ^0 'r    M^   1    .  t.    »    t»n'»r>»'»'   !'.♦  "  Krjwn*  ■  a*   a«    A«%v««ti*  €t*mmmik 
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the  moment,  the  nature  myth  controls  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  sun,  upon  running  its  course  across  the  heavens, 
appears  to  drop  into  the  great  ocean,  which  the  Babylonians,  in 
common  with  many  ancient  nations,  imagined  to  surround  and 
to  pass  underneath  the  earth. 

Hence  the  next  act  undertaken  by  Marduk  is  the  regulation 
of  the  course  of  this  subterranean  sea.  The  name  given  to  this 
sea  was  Apsu.  Marduk  however  does  not  create  the  Apsu. 
It  is  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  things,  but  he  places  it 
under  the  control  of  £a. 

In  front  of  Apsu,  he  prepared  the  dwelling  of  Nu-dimmud.^ 

This  Apsu,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,'  flows  on  all  sides 
of  the  earth,  and  since  it  also  fills  the  hollow  under  the  earth, 
the  latter  in  reality  rests  upon  the  Apsu.  Ela  is  frequently  called 
"  the  lord  of  Apsu,"  but  the  creation  epic,  in  assigning  to  Mar- 
duk the  privilege  of  preparing  the  dwelling  of  Ea,  reverses  the 
true  order  of  things,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  common 
belief  that  made  Marduk  the  son  of  Ea.  Marduk,  the  sun 
rising  up  out  of  the  ocean,  becomes  the  offspring  of  Ea,  and 
even  the  political  supremacy  of  Marduk  could  not  set  aside  the 
prerogatives  of  E^  in  the  popular  mind.  In  the  cosmological 
system,  however,  as  developed  in  the  schools,  such  an  attempt 
was  made.  While  recognizing  the  '  deep  '  as  the  domain  of  Ela, 
the  theologians  saved  Marduk's  honor  by  having  him  take  a 
part  in  fixing  Ea*s  dwelling  and  in  determining  its  limitations. 

With  the  carcass  of  Tiamat  stretched  across  the  upper  firma- 
ment and  safely  guarded,  and  with  the  Apsu  under  control,  the 
way  is  clear  for  the  formation  of  the  earth.  This  act  in  the 
drama  of  creation  is  referred  to  in  the  following  lines,  though 
in  a  manner,  that  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  The  earth  is 
pictured  as  a  great  structure  placed  over  the  Apsu  and  corre- 
sponding in  dimension  with  it — at  least  in  one  direction. 

^  Ix.y  Ea.     Sec  alx^ve,  p.  424,  note  3. 

2  The  complete  proof  is  brought  by  Jensen,  k'osmoloqic,  pp.  246-253. 
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The  lord  measured  out  the  ttnMrtara  of  Aptu. 
Coaespooding  to  it,  he  fMhioncd  a  great  structure  *  Eshairm. 

Ksharra  is  a  poetical  designation  of  the  earth  and  signtfieSy 
as  Jensen  has  satisfactorily  shown,  **  house  of  fullness"  '  or 
'*  house  of  fertility."  The  earth  is  regarded  as  a  great  struc- 
ture, and  placed  as  it  is  over  the  Apsu,  its  size  b  dependent 
upon  the  latter.  Its  measurement  from  one  end  to  the  other 
cannot  exceed  the  width  of  the  Apsu,  nor  can  it  be  any  nar- 
rower. The  ends  of  the  earth  span  the  great  Apsu.  The  follow- 
ing line  specifies  the  shape  given  to  Esharra  : 

The  great  structure  Ksharra,  which  he  nada  aa  a  hoarenly  vaolL 

'Ilie  earth  is  not  a  sphere  according  to  Babylonian  ideas,  but 
a  hollow  hemisphere  having  an  appearance  exactly  like  the 
vault  of  heaven,  but  placed  in  position  beneath  the  heavenly 
canopy.  As  a  hemisphere  it  suggests  the  picture  of  a  mountain, 
rising  at  one  end,  mounting  to  a  culminating  point,  and  de- 
scending; at  the*  other  end.  Hence  by  the  side  of  Esharra, 
.mother  name  by  which  the  earth  was  known  was  Kkur,  that 
is,  'the  mountain  house.* 

huxiorus  Seculus.  in  speaking  of  the  Ilabylonian  cosmology, 
cmpltiys  a  hippy  illiistr.-ition.  He  says  that  accc^rding  to  llaby- 
loni.in  notions  the  world  is  a  "  boat  turned  upside  down."  The 
kind  of  !x>.it  meant  is.  as  Ixrnormant  recognized,*  the  deep^lxii- 
tonu-d  round  skifT  with  curved  edges  that  is  still  used  for 
t.irrviri^  loads  across  .ind  along  the  Kuphrates  and  Tigriis  the 
same  kind  of  Ixiat  that  the  compilers  of  («encsis  had  in  view 
Kkhrn  <lrs<  nhin;;  Nc»ah*s  Ark.  The  ap|>earance  in  outline  thus 
prrscntrd  b>  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and   the  waters        would  be  that  of  two  heavy  rain- 
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bows,  one  beneath  the  other  at  some  distance  apart,  resting 
upon  a  large  body  of  water  that  flows  around  the  horizons  of 
both  rainbows,  and  also  fills  the  hollow  of  the  second  one.^ 
The  upper  *  rainbow '  is  formed  by  one-half  of  the  carcass  of 
Tiimat  stretched  across  in  semi-circular  shape ;  the  lower  one 
is  the  great  structure  Esharra  made  by  Marduk,  while  the  Apsu 
underneath  is  the  dwelling  of  Ea.  The  creation  epic,  it  may  be 
noted  once  more,  takes  much  for  granted.  Its  chief  aim  being 
to  glorify  Marduk,  but  little  emphasis  is  laid  upon  details  of 
interest  to  us.  The  parcelling  out  of  these  three  divisions 
among  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  is  therefore  merely  alluded  to  in  the 
closing  line  of  the  fourth  tablet : 

He  established  the  districts  *  of  Ann,  Bel,  and  Ea. 

The  narrative  assumes  what  we  know  from  other  sources, 
that  the  heavens  constitute  the  domain  of  Anu,  Esharra  belongs 
to  Bel,  while  Apsu  belongs  to  Ea. 

The  mention  of  the  triad  takes  us  away  from  popular  myth 
to  the  scholastic  system  as  devised  by  the  theologians.  The 
establishment  of  the  triad  in  full  control  marks  the  introduction 
of  fixed  order  into  the  universe.  All  traces  of  Tiimat  have  dis- 
appeared. Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  symbolize  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
universe. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  factors  involved  in  the  role 
assigned  to  Marduk  in  the  version  of  the  creation  epic  under 
consideration,  — one  the  original  character  of  the  god  as  a  solar 
deity,  the  other  the  later  position  of  the  god  as  the  head  of  the 
Babylonian  pantheon.  In  the  *  epic,'  the  fight  of  Marduk  with 
Tiimat  belongs  to  Marduk  as  a  solar  deity.  The  myth  is 
based,  as  was  above  suggested,'  upon  the  annual  phenomenon 
witnessed  in  Babylonia  when  the  whole  valley  is  flooded  and 

1  See  the  illustration  in  Jensen's  Kosmologie^  pi.  3. 

3  The  word  used  also  means  **  cities."  A  Babylonian  district  is  naught  but  an 
extended  city.  *  See  p.  429. 
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storms  sweep  across  the  plains.  The  sun  is  obscured.  A 
conflict  is  going  on  between  the  waters  and  storms,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand.  The  tatter  finally  is 
victorious.  Marduk  subdues  Tiimat,  fixes  limitations  to  the 
*  up()er  and  lower  waters,'  and  triumphantly  marches  across 
the  heavens  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  general  overseer. 

This  nature  myth  was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  enlargement  of  the  r61e  of  Marduk, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  advancement  of  the  god  to  the  head 
of  the  pantheon.  Everything  had  to  be  ascribed  to  Marduk. 
Nut  merely  humanity,  but  the  gods  also  had  to  acknowledge, 
and  acknowledge  freely,  the  supremacy  of  Marduk. 

The  solar  deity  thus  becomes  a  power  at  whose  command  the 
laws  of  the  universe  are  established,  the  earth  created  and  all 
that  is  on  it.  In  thus  making  Marduk  the  single  creator,  the 
theologians  were  as  much  under  the  influence  of  Marduk*s 
p<»litical  supremacy,  as  they  helped  to  confirm  that  supremacy 
by  iht  ir  sysicin.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  annual  phenom- 
rnon  w.is  transformed  into  an  account  of  what  happened  *once 
u)X)n  a  time* 

\S  hat  impressed  the  thinkers  most  in  the  universe  was  the 
rr^ul.ir  working  of  the  laws  of  nature.  .Ascribing  these  laws  to 
M.irduk,  they  n.ilurally  pictured  the  lK*j;innings  of  things  as 
a  lav%irss  |M-n<Hl  Into  the  old  and  {Mipular  .Marduk Tiimat 
nature  myth,  certain  touches  were  thus  intrcKluced  that  changed 
lis  rntire  character.  This  once  done,  it  was  a  comparatively 
sitnplf  rnat:<  r  t<>  foliow  up  the  conflict  of  .Marduk  and  Tiimat 
l»v  .1  srrit  s  of  a<  Is  on  .Vfarduk's  part,  completing  the  work  of 
;:rnrral  c  reaiion.  I  he  old  nature  myth  ended  with  the  con- 
i\\\v\\  of  the  rains  an<l  storm  and  the  establishment  of  the  sun*i 
\r'^A\\\  toursr.  pmiMly  as  the  delu;;e  story  in  (ienesis,  which 
« *#niains  «•«  h'w  n  «.f  the  Marduk  I'limat  myth,  ends  with  the 
|)r<'iiiu!^al>'»r»  .»(  \\\v  furd  laws  of  the  universe.' 

1  Oca.  vtu.  Ji. 
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What  follows  upon  this  episode  in  the  Babylonian  epic  is  the 
elaboration  of  the  central  theme,  worked  out  in  the  schools  of 
Babylonian  thought  and  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  illus- 
trate Marduk's  position  as  creator  and,  on  the  other,  to  formu- 
late the  details  of  the  cosmological  system. 

With  the  hfth  tablet,  therefore,  we  leave  the  domain  of  popular 
myth  completely  and  pass  into  the  domain  of  cosmological 
speculation.  Fragmentary  as  the  fifth  tablet  is,  enough  is  pre- 
served to  show  that  it  assumes  the  perfection  of  the  zodiacal 
system  of  the  Babylonian  schools  and  the  complete  regulation  ^ 
of  the  calendar.  In  this  zodiacal  system,  as  has  been  intimated 
and  as  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  special  chapter,  the 
planets  and  stars  are  identified  with  the  gods.  The  gods  have 
their  *  stations'  and  their  'pictures'  in  the  starry  sky.  The 
stars  are  the  *  drawings '  or  *  designs  of  heaven.'  It  is  Marduk 
again  who  is  represented  as  arranging  these  stations  : 

He  established  the  stations  for  the  great  gods.^ 

The  stars,  their  likeness,'  he  set  up  as  constellations.^ 

He  fixed  the  year  and  marked  the  divisions.^ 

The  twelve  months  he  divided  among  three  stars. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  the  close  (?) 

He  established  the  station  of  Nibir^  to  indicate  their  boundary. 

So  that  there  might  be  no  deviation  nor  wandering  away  from  the  course 

He  established  with  him  J  the  stations  of  Bel  and  Ea. 

An  epitome  of  the  astronomical  science  of  the  Babylonians  is 
comprised  in  these  lines.     The  gods  being  identified  with  stars 

1  See  above,  p.  370,  and  chapter  xxii. 

'^  Ijc.^  for  each  of  the  great  gods.  •  Ijt.^  of  the  gods. 

4  A  particular  group  of  stars  —  the  maski  stars  —  is  mentioned,  but  the  term 
seems  to  be  used  in  a  rather  general  sense.  I  cannot  share  Delitzsch's  extreme 
skepticism  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fifth  tablet  Jensen  seems  to  have 
solved  the  chief  difficulties. 

&  Jensen  and  Zimmern  interpret  **he  drew  the  pictures,"  referring  the  phrase  to 
the  contours  of  the  stars ;  but  the  parallelism  speaks  in  favor  of  connecting  the 
words  with  the  "  year."     The  divisions  of  the  year  or  seasons  seem  to  be  meant 

•  Ix.y  the  planet  Marduk,  or  Jupiter.  '  Ix.,  with  Nibir. 
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and  each  of  the  latter  having  its  place  in  the  heavens  *  to  estab- 
lish the  stations  for  the  great  gods'  is  equivalent  to  putting  the 
stars  in  position.  The  regulation  of  the  year  forms  part  of  the 
astronomical  science.  The  three  stars  that  constitute  'divisions' 
to  aid  in  marking  off  the  months  are  Nibir,  Hel,  and  Ea.  That 
the  Babylonians  had  such  a  system  as  is  here  outlined  is  con- 
finned  by  Dtodorus  Seculus.^  The  position  of  Nibir,  or  Jupiter, 
whose  course  keeps  closer  to  the  ecliptic  than  that  of  any  other 
planet,  served  as  an  important  guide  in  calendrical  calculations. 
The  stars  are  represented  as  clinging  to  their  course  through 
maintaining  their  relationship  to  Nibir,  while  at  the  side  of 
Nibir  and  as  additional  guides,  Bel  is  identified  with  the  north 
pole  of  the  equator  and  Ea  with  a  star  in  the  extreme  southern 
heavens,  to  be  sought  for,  perhaps,  in  the  constellation  Argo. 
The  description  concludes : 

He  attached  Urge  fate*  to  tjoth  skJci, 
Made  the  bolt  tecure  to  the  left  ajul  ri|;ht 

The  heavens  are  thus  made  firm  by  two  gates,  fastened  with 
bolts  and  placed  at  either  end.  Through  one  of  these  gates 
the  sun  passes  out  in  the  morning,  and  at  evening  enters  into 
the  other.  Hut  the  most  important  bo<iy  in  the  hr.ivens  is  the 
moon.      Its  functions  are  described  in  an  interesting^  way 

In  the  midst*  he  made  the  imith  '  (') 

Nannar*  he  caa»e<i  to  |(o  forth  and  hand<d  <»vrr  in  him*  \\\r  ni^hi 

He  filed  him*  as  the  luminary  of  ni|;ht  to  maik  off  thr  (U)« 

The  passage  is  made  clear  by  a  reference  to  the  lUM>k  of 
Genesis,  i.  i6,  where  we  are  told  that  the  moon  was  irc.itrd  'for 
the  rule  of  night.'  A  distmction  l>etween  the  Hibluul  and  the 
cuneiform  cosmology  at  this  pomt  \^  no  less  Mgnituant      Uhtle 


In  tlu»  •*?  >  /^  ,  erf  tt«r   hr««<m«.      |Vlil#%ih  rrtwlrt^  *   N<»<»rf  imttkt  ' 

*  TrtI    /4J/1       )««•»«,    /jmmrv*.  aim!    Il«lr«y    lfaA%Utr  *  /rtuth.     >««(    |i»;»t/wli 
^vnCtoM  UMft.  «  Th«  mooAfod.  * /^,  thr  «>«««« 


•■•«*- 
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according  to  Babylonian  ideas,  the  moon  alone,  or  at  most  the 
moon  with  the  stars,  regulates  the  days,  the  Hebrew  version 
makes  the  moon  and  sun  together  the  basis  for  the  regulation 
of  the  *  days  and  years.'  The  sun  according  to  Babylonian 
notions  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  heavens,  since  it  passes 
daily  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  sun,  therefore,  plays 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  calendrical  system  in  comparison 
with  the  moon. 

Marduk  addresses  the  moon,  specifying  its  duties,  what 
position  it  is  to  occupy  towards  the  sun  at  certain  periods 
during  the  monthly  course,  and  the  like.  The  tablet  at  this 
point  becomes  defective,  and  before  the  address  comes  to  an 
end,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  lurch.  To  speculate  as  to  the 
further  contents  of  the  fifth  tablet  and  of  the  sixth  (of  which 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  found)  seems  idle.  Zimmern  supposes 
that  after  the  heavenly  phenomena  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
formation  of  the  dry  land  and  of  the  seas  was  taken  up,  and 
Delitzsch  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  sixth  tablet  the  creation 
of  plants  and  trees  and  animals  was  also  recounted.  1  venture 
to  question  whether  the  creation  of  the  '  dry  land  and  seas  *  was 
specifically  mentioned.  Esharra,  the  earth,  is  in  existence 
and  the  Apsu  appears  to  include  all  waters,  but  that  the  epic 
treated  of  the  creation  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  then  of  the 
creation  of  man  is  eminently  likely.  We  have  indeed  a  frag- 
ment of  a  tablet  *  in  which  the  creation  of  the  *  cattle  of  the 
field,  beasts  of  the  field,  and  creeping  things  of  the  field '  is 
referred  to;  but  since  it  is  the  'gods  who  in  unison'  are  there 
represented  as  having  created  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  fragment  forms  part  of  our  '  epic  *  in  which  all 
deeds  are  ascribed  to  Marduk.  It  belongs  in  all  probability  to 
a  different  cosmological  version,  but  so  much  can  be  concluded 
from  it,  that  the  Babylonians  ascribed  the  creation  of  animals 
to  some  divine  power  or  powers  ;  and  that  therefore  our  *epic' 

1  Published  by  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lescstucke  (3d  edition),  p.  94. 
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must  have  contained  a  section  in  which  this  act  was  assigned 
to  Marduk. 

A  similar  variation  eiists  with  reference  to  the  tradition  of 
the  creation  of  mankind.  There  are  distinct  traces  that  toe 
belief  was  current  in  parts  of  Babylonia  which  made  Ea  the 
creation  of  mankind.^  Ea,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  *god  of 
humanity  '  far  extellente^  and  yet  in  the  seventh  (and  probably 
closing)  tablet  of  the  series,  Marduk  is  spoken  of  as  the  one 
"who  created  mankind."* 

Variant  traditions  of  this  kind  point  to  the  existence  of 
various  centers  of  culture  and  thought  in  rivalry  with  one 
another.  The  great  paean  to  Marduk  would  have  been  sadly 
incomplete  had  it  not  contained  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
mankind  ~  the  crowning  work  of  the  universe  —  by  the  head  of 
the  liabylonian  pantheon.  It  b  possible,  therefore,  that  a  tablet 
containing  the  address  of  a  deity  to  mankind  belongs  to  our 
scries'  and  embodies  orders  and  warnings  given  by  Marduk 
after  the  creation  of  man,  just  as  he  addresses  the  moon  after 
csta))lishing  it  in  the  heavens.  Purity  of  heart  is  enjoined  as 
plra.Mng  to  the  deity.  Prayer  and  supplication  and  prostratioo 
arc  4l!>o  commanded.      It  is  said  that 

Fear  ol  god  Ijegeti  mercy. 
Sacrifice  prolongs  We, 
And  prayer  di%»olve«  tin. 

The  tahirt  continues  in  this  strain.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  kind 
of  adilrrs>  (hit  we  v^ould  expect  Marduk  to  make  after  the  act 
of  (re.itKin.  hut  for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
\\\\s  conjriturc.  .IS  .ilv)  with  the  supfM>sition  that  the  creation  of 
mankind  constiiuted  the  final  act  in  the  great  drama  in  which 
.Marduk  is  the   hero. 

When  .Nf.iriiuk's  work  is  finished,  the  Igigi  gather  around 
him  in  .icl«>rati(*ii.      This  scene  is  described  m  a  tablet  which  for 
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the  present  we  may  regard  ^  as  the  dose  of  the  series.  No  less 
than  fifty  names  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  gods,  the 
number  fifty  corresponding  according  to  some  traditions  to  the 
number  of  the  IgigL  Marduk  accordingly  absorbs  the  qualities 
of  all  the  gods.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  this  tablet  The 
diction  is  at  times  exceedingly  impressive. 

God  of  pure  life,  they  called  [him]  in  the  third  place,  the  bearer  of  puri- 
fication. 
God  of  favorable  wind,*  lord  of  response  *  and  of  mercy, 
Creator  of  abundance  and  fullness,  granter  of  blessings, 
Who  increases  the  things  that  were  small. 
Whose  favorable  wind  we  experienced  in  sore  distress. 
Thus  let  them*  speak  and  glorify  and  be  obedient  to  him. 

The  gods  recall  with  gratitude  Marduk's  service  in  vanquish- 
ing Tiimat.  Marduk  is  also  praised  for  the  mercy  he  showed 
towards  the  associates  of  Tiimat,  whom  he  merely  captured 
without  putting  them  to  death. 

As  the  god  of  the  shining  crown  in  the  fourth  place,  let  them  [/.^.,  man- 
kind] exalt  him. 
The  lord  of  cleansing  incantation,  the  restorer  of  the  dead  to  life. 
Who  showed  mercy  towards  the  captured  gods, 
Removed  the  yoke  from  the  gods  who  were  hostile  to  him. 

A  later  fancy  identified  the  '  captured  gods  '  with  eleven  of  the 
heavenly  constellations.* 

Mankind  is  enjoined  not  to  forget  Marduk 

W)io  created  mankind  out  of  kindness  towards  them, 
The  merciful  one,  with  whom  is  the  power  of  giving  life. 
May  his  deeds  remain  and  never  be  forgotten 
By  humanity,  created  by  his  hands. 

1  Following  Delitzsdi,  Babyhnische  WeltsckbpfungsepaSy  pp.  20,  21.  I  pass 
over  two  fragments  which  Delitzsch  adds  to  our  *  epic'  They  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  utilized  for  our  purposes.  Delitzsch  may  be  right  with  regard  to  no.  20, 
but  if  so,  it  forms  part  or  another  version  of  the  Marduk-Ti&mat  episode.  No.  19, 
treating  of  the  bow  of  Marduk  (?),  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  our  series. 

'  A  standing  phrase  for  "  favor  "  in  general. 

*  To  prayer.  *  The  gods  or  the  Igigi. 

&  See  p.  486  and  GunkePs  note,  SchSpfung  und  ChaoSy  p.  26. 
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Among  other  names  assigned  to  him  are  *  the  one  who  knows 
the  heart  of  the  gods/  '  who  gathers  the  gods  together/  *  who 
rules  in  truth  and  justice/  In  allusion  again  to  hts  contest 
with  Tiimat,  he  is  called  *  the  destroyer  of  the  enemy  and  of  all 
wicked  ones/  *  who  frustrates  their  plans/ 

With  the  help  of  a  pun  upon  his  having  *  pierced  *  Tiimat,  he 
is  called  Nibir,  i.r.,  the  planet  Jupiter.^ 

Nibir  \yt  hi«  name,  who  took  hold  of  the  life  of  Tiimat. 
The  course  of  the  stan  of  hemven  may  he  direct. 
May  he  pasture  all  of  the  gods  like  sheep  * 

Hut  the  climax  is  reached  when,  upon  hearing  what  the  Igigi 
have  done,  the  great  gods,  father  Bel  and  father  Ea  cheerfully 
Ix'stow  their  own  names  upon  Marduk. 

IfccauHc  hr  created  the  heavens  and  fonned  the  earth 

'  \Ay\\\  o(  lands  *'  father  Bel  called  hts  name. 

Whrn  he  heard  of  all  the  names  that  the  Igifi  bestowed 

Ka**  liver  rejoiced 

1  hat  I  hey  had  ttr^towed  exalted  names  upon  hb  s«>n 

**  He  a%  I        Fla  be  hit  i«anie. 

I  he  coniful  of  my  commands  be  entrusted  to  him. 

To  him  my  orders  shall  be  transmitted.** 

The  historicAl  hackj^round  to  this  transference  of  the  name 
of  \w\  his  l><  t  n  dwell  ujx^n  in  a  previous  chapter*  This 
"  M  irHuk  hyrnn  *'  is  to  justify  the  transference  of  the  r6le  of  the 
<»l«i«r  Th  I  of  Nippur  to  the  younger  pod  Marduk.  Throughout 
the  laMrt  (irs<^rihing  the  content  of  Marduk  with  Tidmat,  Mar- 
(hik  IN  <  jljrd  iu  1/  and  while  this  name  is  used  in  the  generic 
srn\r  of  "lord."  the  transference  of  the  name  of  Hel  to  Marduk 
IS  rvulrntly  intrcnluced  to  account  for  his  assuming  the  prerog- 

1  vrr-  «'.  *r  ;  |  'i  TV  ptiT  I*  l»<»«en  Nilnf  {\\  thoufh  frofH  fhf  %trfffl  #A#rM) 
kt»'\  I  '    ■   •  m  ■     t^  y*r^  r-.\    ),  4  (i>«m  cj|  thitm,  And  mraniag  'to  !»«%«  thi<i«ifK.' 

n«'tj,^<r».f    ,.    lAOwi    o««-f    into    s»trw*(>«nK4l    tctrfkcr.       Thr   pl«aH«    Sft 

.^j  I  w    4i.  .:  «ri  «nrr%«i«f>  id  \\m  cwMteaC  pdUUshcd  bjr  lIvktMch.  Aayr    M  #r 
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atives  belonging  to  another  god.  The  original  *  lord '  was  Eii4il 
of  Nippur.  The  sacred  significance  of  ancient  Nippur  made 
its  patron  deity  the  most  important  rival  of  Marduk.  Bel 
could  not  be  disposed  of  as  Ea,  who  by  virtue  of  his  mythological 
relationships  to  Marduk  —  a  solar  deity — could  be  retained  as 
the  father  of  Marduk.  There  was  nothing  left  but  for  Marduk 
to  take  the  place  of  BeL  The  constant  introduction  <^  the 
epithet  *  Bel '  into  the  Tiimat  story  points  to  an  older  version 
in  which  Bel  was  the  hero.  In  popular  traditions,  Bel  continued 
to  be  pictured  as  armed  with  mighty  weapons,^  and,  though  ready 
to  inflict  severe  punishment  for  disobedience  to  his  commands, 
he  engages  in  contests  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  earth 
being  his  special  sphere  of  action,  what  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  have  had  a  prominent  share  in  adapting  it  as  a  habi- 
tation for  mankind.  He  would  be  directly  interested  in  fighting 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  the  weapons  that  Marduk  employs,  particularly  the  light- 
ning and  the  winds  which  belong  to  an  atmospheric  god  rather 
than  a  solar  deity,  we  may  discern  traces  of  the  older  narrative 
which  has  been  combined  with  the  Marduk-Tiamat  nature  myth.' 
It  may  be  that  Kingu  represents  Bel's  particular  rival.  In  the  nar- 
rative, it  will  be  recalled,  the  contest  with  Tiimat  is  sharply  sep>- 
arated  from  that  with  Kingu  and  his  associates.  The  division 
that  thus  suggests  itself  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat,  on  the  one 
hand,  Bel  and  the  monsters  with  Kingu  at  their  head,  on  the 
other,  may  certainly  be  termed  a  natural  one.  The  solar  deity 
Marduk  disposed  of  the  storms  and  rains  of  the  winter,  whereas, 
a  god  of  "that  which  is  below,"'  />.,  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  immediately  above  the  earth,  would  appropriately 
be  represented  as  ridding  the  earth  of  the  monsters  in  order  to 

1  Sec  p.  54. 

2  Tide  (Gesch.  der  Relif^ion  im  AUerthtim,  I.  176)  assigns  to  Marduk  a  double 
character,  making  him  both  a  god  of  light  and  a  god  of  storms,  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  latter  attribute  represents  the  transference  of  En-lil's  power  to  Marduk. 

'  So  IJel  is  calk:d  in  contrast  to  Anu.     See  p.  53.. 
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prepare  it  as  a  habitation  for  mankind.  Ea  was  not  such  a 
serious  rival  to  Marduk  as  the  older  Bel.  Political  rivalry 
between  Nippur  and  Babylonia  probably  contributed  towards 
the  disposition  to  have  Marduk  completely  absorb  the  role  of 
Bel,  whereas,  this  rivalry  being  absent  in  the  case  of  tlridu 
(the  original  seat  of  £a  worship)  and  Babylon,  the  mythological 
relations  between  £a  and  Marduk  led,  as  already  pointed  out, 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way  to  making  Marduk  the  son  of  Ela. 
Still,  while  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  Ea  as  his  equal,  it  is 
evident  that  in  older  traditions  £a  was  far  superior  to  Marduk, 
and  the  latter  replaces  Ea  as  he  does  Bel.  The  real  creator 
of  mankind,  according  to  certain  traditions,  is  Ea,  just  as 
in  all  probabilities  a  third  tradition  existed  which  arose 
in  Nippur  giving  to  Bel  that  dbtinction.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  Ea  to  declare  that  Marduk's  name  (i>.,  his 
power)  is  the  same  as  Ea.  The  alteration  of  the  traditions 
is  thus  justified  by  a  harmonistic  theology.  Marduk  has 
triumphed  over  Bel  and  Ea.  The  god  of  Babylon  reigns 
supreme,  his  sway  acknowledged  by  those  whom  he  supplants. 
Marduk*s  declaration  that  in  the  event  of  his  vanquishing 
Tilmat  he  will  assume  authority  over  all  the  );ods  is  thus 
formally  confirmed.     The  epic  closes  grandiloquently: 

With  fifty  njime%,  (he  grrat  godt 

A<  rori1in((  to  their  fifty  namem,  procUimed  the  «uprrmary  <>(  hi«  i  our%p. 

The  compiler  has  added  to  the  epic  what  I>clit/M.h  apprcipri- 
atrly  designates  an  'epilogue,*  a  declaration  of  afTntion  fur 
Marduk.  The  epilogue  consists  of  three  stanzas.  All  man- 
kind royalty  and  subjects  are  called  upon  to  l>ear  in  tnind 
Marduk's  glorious  deeds,  achieved  (or  the  benefit  o(  the  vt<irld. 

1^1   ihr  wt^r  and  intrllifrnt  Irnfrlhrf  p*.aHrf  o%rr  it 
I  ft  ihr  (alhrf  rrlair  tl  and  trach  it  to  hi«  vm  ' 

»  «>f«r  \\  rrmirifird  t4  Ihr  lUlilica]   iii)iin(lM>n  »tlh  rrfif'!  fo  thr   \  *•*  «*<    >  jhwr. 
li*«i   VI    ;     "1  Hmmi  «KaII  iMKh  tiMn  to  Ihy  ^m%  aitd  «|VAk  <c<aaABt1if  «if  tSrm 
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To  leader  and  shepherd  ^  be  it  told. 

Let  aU  rejoice  in  the  lord  of  gods,  Marduk 

That  he  may  cause  his  land  to  prosper  and  grant  it  peace. 

His  word  is  firm,  his  order  irrevocable. 

What  issues  from  his  mouth,  no  god  can  alter. 

Marduk's  anger,  the  poet  says  in  closing,  terrifies  even  the 
gods,  but  he  is  a  god  upon  whose  mercy  one  may  rely,  though 
he  punishes  the  evil-doer. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  general  nature  of  the  creation  epic 
we  have  discussed,  we  must  of  course  in  our  conclusions 
distinguish  between  those  elements  in  it  which  reflect  the 
intent  of  the  compUer  or  compilers  to  glorify  Marduk  at 
the  expense  of  other  gods  and  such  parts  as  bear  the  stamp 
of  being  generally  accepted  beliefs.  Setting  aside,  there- 
fore, the  special  r61e  assigned  to  Marduk,  we  find  that  the 
Babylonians  never  developed  a  theory  of  real  beginnings. 
The  creaUo  ex  nUiilo  was  a  thought  beyond  the  grasp  even  of 
the  schools.  There  was  always  somethings  and  indeed  there  was 
always  a  great  deal — as  much  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
things  as  at  any  other  time.  But  there  was  no  cosmic  order. 
Instead  of  a  doctrine  of  creation,  we  have  a  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution from  chaos  to  the  imposition  of  eternal  laws.  The 
manifestation  of  these  laws  was  seen  first  of  all  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  was  a  great  expanse, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  stretched-out  curtain  or  a 
covering  to  which  the  stars  and  moon  were  attached.  Along 
this  expanse  the  wandering  stars  moved  with  a  certain  regu- 
larity. The  moon,  too,  had  its  course  mapped  out  and  the  sun 
appeared  in  this -expanse  daily,  as  an  overseer,  passing  along 
the  whole  of  it.  This  wonderful  system  was  the  first  to  be 
perfected,  and  to  the  solar  'deity,'  which  seemed  to  control 
everything,  was  ascribed  the  distinction  of  having  introduced 
the  heavenly  order.     This  notion  we  may  well  believe  was  of 

1  !x.y  to  the  kings  who  are  frequently  called  '  shepherds '  in  the  historical  texts. 
*  Or,  according  to  the  earlier  view,  to  an  atmospheric  god. 
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popular  origin,  though  eUbormted  in  the  schoob  to  conform 
to  a  developed  astrological  science. 

The  stars  and  moon  never  passed  beyond  certain  limits,  and, 
accordingly,  the  view  was  developed  which  gave  to  the  canopy 
of  heaven  fixed  boundaries.  At  each  end  of  the  canopy  was  a 
great  gate,  properly  guarded.  Through  one  of  these  the  sun 
passed  in  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  through  the  other  it  passed 
out  when  it  had  run  its  course.  Learned  speculation  could  not 
improve  upon  this  popular  fancy.  As  the  heavens  had  their 
limitations,  so  also  the  great  bodies  of  water  were  kept  in  check 
by  laws,  which,  though  eternal^  were  yet  not  quite  as  inex- 
orable as  those  controlling  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  yearly 
overflow  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  overlooked,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  following  chapter'  how 
this  phenomenon  was  interpreted  as  a  rivalry  between  Bel  and 
Ka,  deliberately  caused  by  the  former  in  anger  toward  mankind. 
Still,  as  a  general  thing,  the  *  deep,'  presided  over  by  £a,  kept 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  The  waters  above  the  canopy 
were  under  rigid  control,  and  the  lower  waters  flowed  around 
the  earth  and  underneath  it,  and  bordered  the  canopy  of 
heaven  at   its  two  ends. 

I  he  earth  itself  was  a  vast  hollow  structure,  erected  as  a 
"pUic*  iti  fertility**  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  resting 
on  the  ^reat  '  deep.*  Its  vegetation  was  the  gift  of  the  gods. 
*  Fertility  *  summed  up  the  law  fixed  for  the  earth.  Much  as  in 
the  lUx'k  of  (Genesis  **  to  multiply  and  increase  "  was  the  order 
prfKLiirnrd  for  the  life  with  which  the  earth  was  filled. 

The  ( re.ition  of  ni.if./.ind  was  the  last  act  in  the  great  drama. 
ANM^n<  d  in  v>me  traditions  to  l*ji,  in  others  as  it  would  seem 
to  liel.  the  transfer  of  the  traditions  to  Marduk  is  the  deliber- 
ate work  of  the  schools  of  theological  thought.  The  essential 
piMnt  for  us  IS  that  mankind,  according  to  all  traditions,  is  the 
prtximt  of  the  picls      In  some  form  or  other,  this  belief  was 

>*  fl»(«ilgaa«db  Wpm' 
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popularly  held  everywhere.  Its  original  form,  however,  is  ob- 
scured beyond  recognition  by  the  theory  which  it  is  made  to 
serve. 

A  second  version  of  the  course  of  creation  *  agrees  in  the 
main  with  the  first  one,  but  adds  some  points  of  interest.  In 
this  version,  likewise,  Marduk  is  assigned  the  most  important 
r61e — an  evidence  that  it  was  produced  under  similar  influ- 
ences as  the  larger  epic.  So  far  as  preserved,  the  second 
version  differs  from  the  first  in  its  brevity  and  in  the  promi- 
nence given  to  such  themes  as  the  development  of  animal  life 
and  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  fills  out  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  gaps  in  the  first  version,  due  to  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  fifth  tablet  and  the  loss  of  the  sixth.  The 
brevity  of  the  second  version  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  introduced  into  an  incantation  text,  and,  what  is  more, 
incidentally  introduced. 

It  begins  as  does  the  larger  epic  with  the  statement  regarding 
the  period  when  the  present  phenomena  of  the  universe  were 
not  yet  in  existence,  but  it  specifies  the  period  in  a  manner 
which  gives  a  somewhat  more  definite  character  to  the  concep- 
tion of  this  ancient  time. 

The  bright  house  of  the  gods  was  not  yet  built  on  the  bright  place, 

No  reed  grew  and  no  tree  was  formed, 

No  brick  was  laid  nor  any  brick  edifice  ^  reared, 

No  house  erected,  no  city  built, 

No  city  reared,  no  conglomeration  '  formed. 

Nippur  was  not  reared,  E-Kur  *  not  erected. 

Erech  was  not  reared,  E-Anna^  not  erected. 

1  First   published  by  Pinches,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  1891,  pp. 

393-408. 

3  Clay,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  building  material  in  Babylonia. 

s  The  word  in  the  text  is  generally  applied  to  "  a  mass  "  of  animals,  but  also  to 

human  productions.     See  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Handworterbuch^  p.  467. 

*  Bel's  temple  at  Nippur. 

'  Temple  of  Ishtar  at  Erech  or  Uruk. 
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The  deep  *  not  formed,  Kadu  *  not  reared. 

The  brtghi  house,  the  house  of  the  gods  not  yet  constructed  as  a  dwelling. 

The  world  '  was  all  a  sea. 

Again  it  will  be  observed  that  neither  popular  nor  scholastic 
speculation  can  picture  the  beginning  of  things  in  any  other 
way  than  as  an  absence  of  things  characteristic  of  the  order  of 
the  universe. 

Tht!  bright*  house  of  the  gods  corrcsfxmds  to  Eshara  and  the 
canopy  of  heaven  in  the  first  version.  The  gods  are  again  identi- 
fied with  the  stars,  and  it  is  in  the  heavens      the  bright  place 

that  the  gods  dwell.*  The  reference  to  the  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion agrees  closely  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  larger 
creation  epic  The  limitations  of  the  cosmological  speculations 
of  the  liabylonians  find  a  striking  illustration  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  beginnings  of  human  culture  are  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  beginnings  of  heavenly  and  terrestrial  phenomena. 
Nippur,  Krech,  and  Kridu,  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  the 
oldest  religious  centers  of  the  Kuphralrs  Valley,  were  ituiis- 
soluhly  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  beginning 
of  order  in  the  universe.  Sue  h  was  the  antH]uity<if  those  cities 
as  seats  of  the  great  gods.  Itel,  Ishlar.  aiul  H.i,  that  the  time 
when  they  did  not  exist  was  not  ditlernUiatcd  fr«>m  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  <»f  plant  life.  1  Ins  conception  is  mcjrc 
clear!)  emphasi/ed  by  the  parall*  lism  implied  Inrlween  Mridu 
and  the  'deep.'  Ihe  '  f»rrnal»t>n  '  <»f  .\|>nu  (orres|M)nds  to  the 
'structure'  made  by  MarduL  ac(<irdin;;  lu  llie  hrst  version,  as 
the  seat  of   FU        The  waters  wrrr   not  creited   hy  Marduk.  but 

•  /y  .    ^  j!*u 

'  <  it»  VAt  rt^l  fo  Fj  at  !hr  rrwth  ^i  thr  IVfuan  «.uU 

•  I  it     ■  t  •<4!,!v  '4  \xu*\\  ' 

•  /<-?  "«r-fn  \  rrfwlrftnf  <(iunLrl.  \.  i./^uHy    mm  J  '  h.t^t    \\    ^\',\  "  Mffrd  "  (in»t«Mi 
4  '  *  *    g'  \        *•     w»!'»rj».ft 

•  '   '     *»      \      >i!    !•      \|^r?^»»i#-'a*     k     •".      '    »     ■   !»-■    ft.  i!    £  A\   '1»*-n»nf    in   \\m 

hir  \%r*^,      4      \ru  \  *w    'rh  •rf.    r     ',  *«rf*-*    t*r         i  .J       »     {       "    !'».     |;  4! 'trf  ir»g   L»1a«  r   k4     IIw 

£>-al%        mhg'iT  t>tr   l4t«-»  '4   nk^ftkin*!    *ft    .%r*  %-hr>  i 
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they  were  confined  by  him  within  a  certain  space.  In  a  vagu^ 
way,  the  '  deep '  itself  rested  in  a  vast  tub.  The  waters  flowed 
freely  and  yet  not  without  limitation. 

The  contest  with  Tiimat  is  not  referred  to  in  this  second 
version,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  *  nature ' 
myth  was  not  an  ingredient  part  of  cosmological  speculations, 
but  only  introduced  into  the  first  version  because  of  its  associa- 
tions with  Marduk. 

The  appearance  of  dry  land  is  described  somewhat  vaguely 
as  follows: 

There  was  a  channel  ^  within  the  sea. 
At  that  time  Eridu  was  erected,  E-Sagila^  was  built, 
£>Sa£^  in  the  midst  of  the  *deep/  where  the  god  of  the  glorious  abode* 
dwells. 

The  mention  of  the  channel  appears  to  imply  that  the  waters 
were  permitted  to  flow  off  in  a  certain  direction. 

The  conception  would  then  be  similar  to  the  view  expressed 
in  Genesis,  where  the  dry  land  appears  in  consequence  of  the 
waters  being  '  gathered  '  into  one  place.^  The  temple  at  Eridu 
is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  city,  as  the  temples  E-Kur 
and  E-Anna  are  synonymous  with  Nippur  and  Erech  respec- 
tively. Eridu  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  for  the 
Babylonians  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  'Okeanos*  surround- 
ing the  world,*  is  the  first  dry  land  to  appear  and  hence  the 

J  The  original  has  ratum.  Delitzsch,  A^syr.  Handworterbuch,  p.  663,  compares 
Hebrew  roAo/,  **  trough."  Zimmern  ((«unkel.  Schbpfutig  und  C/taos,  p.  410)  trans- 
lates" Bewegung,"  but  on  what  grounds  I  do  not  know.  The  passage  is  obscure ;  the 
text  possibly  defective. 

3  If  the  reading  E-Sagila  is  original,  it  is  here  used  as  tiie  nanie  of  Ea's  temple 
in  Eridu,  but  it  is  of  course  possible  that  E-Sagila  has  been  deliberately  introduced 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  Marduk*s  temple  in  Babylon. 

•  Ea.  *  Gen,  i.  9. 

•»  See  Haupt,  Wo  lag  das  Paradics,  p.  7  {Ucbcr  Land  utid  Matr,  iSo4-<)$,  no. 
l5ySonderabdruck),  who  furnishes  nuineious  illustrations  of  the  inclet'inite  geographi- 
cal notions  of  the  ancients. 
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oldest  place  in  the  world.  At  this  point  in  the  narrative  a  line 
is  interpolated  which  clearly  betrays  the  lateness  of  the  version. 
The  mention  of  E-Sagila  suggests  to  a  Babylonian,  naturally, 
the  great  temple  of  Marduk  in  the  city  of  Babylon — *the  lofty 
house/  Local  pride  and  the  desire  to  connect  Babylon  with 
the  beginning  of  things  leads  to  the  insertion  : 

Babylon  was  reared,  E-Sagfla  bollt 

With  this  mention  of  Babylon,  the  connecting  link  is  estab- 
lished which  leads  easily  to  the  glorification  of  Babylon  and 
Marduk.  The  thought  once  introduced  is  not  abandoned.  The 
rest  of  the  narrative,  so  far  as  preserved,  is  concerned  with 
Marduk.  Eridu  alone  is  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  Everything 
else,  vegetation,  mankind,  rivers,  animals,  and  all  cities,  indud* 
ing  even  Nippur  and  Erech,  are  Marduk's  work. 

The  Anunnaki*  he*  cremtcd  together 

AikI  bestowed  gtorioui  epithets  apoo  the  glorious  dty,  the  seal  dear  to 
their   heart. 

The  *  glorious  city  '  is  Eridu,  though  the  compiler  would  have 
us  apply  it  to  Babylon. 

With  the  founding  of  Flridu,  a  limit  was  fixed  for  the  '  deep.' 
The  rest  of  the  dry  land  is  formed  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  writer  by  the  extension  of  this  place. 

Marduk  cotitlnicted  an  enclosure  around  the  vmteri, 
lie  maiie  du»t  and  heaped  it  up  mithin  the  enclosure* 

The  naiVfte  of  the  conception  justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as 
of  (xipular  origin,  incorporated  by  the  theologians  into  their 
system. 

liut  this  land  is  created  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  gods. 

I  hat  the  gods  ought  dwell  in  the  place  dear  to  their  heart. 

>  TW  grtivp  (4  cvlntui  tviag%. 

>  Is  ^  Matduk 

• 
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Naturally  not  all  of  the  gods  are  meant,  —  perhaps  only  the 

Anunnaki,  —  for  the  great  gods  dwell  in  heaven.     The  creation 

of  mankind   is   next    described,   and    is    boldly  ascribed   to 

Marduk. 

Mankind  he  created.^ 

In  the  following  line,  however,  we  come  across  a  trace  again 
qi  an  older  tradition,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  narrative 
in  a  rather  awkward  manner.  Associated  with  Marduk  in  the 
creation  of  mankind  is  a  goddess  Arum. 

The  goddess  Aruru  created  the  seed  of  men  together  with  him.* 

We  encounter  this  goddess  Aruru  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,* 
where  she  is  represented  as  creating  a  human  being, — Eabani; 
and,  curiously  enough,  she  creates  him  in  agreement  with  the 
Biblical  tradition,  out  of  a  lump  of  clay.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  according  to  one  tradition  £a  is  the  creator 
of  mankind,^  and  the  conjecture  has  also  been  advanced 
that  at  Nippur,  Bel  was  so  regarded.  In  Aruru  we  have 
evidently  a  figure  to  whom  another  tradition,  that  arose  in  some 
district,  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  created  mankind.  The 
Gilgamesh  story  is  connected  with  the  city  of  Erech,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  tale  —  at  least  in  part  —  originated  there.  It 
becomes  plausible,  therefore,  to  trace  the  tradition  ascribing  the 
creation  of  man  to  Aruru  to  the  same  place.  A  passage  in  the 
Deluge  story,  which  forms  an  episode  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  adds 
some  force  to  this  conjecture.  After  the  dreadful  deluge  has 
come,  Ishtar  breaks  out  in  wild  lament  that  mankind,  her  off- 
spring, has  perished:  "What  I  created,  where  is  it?"*  She 
is  called  '  the  mistress  of  the  gods,'*  and  if  Jensen  is  correct  in 
an  ingenious  restoration  of  a  defective  text,'  Aruru  is  given 

1  Zimmern  purposes  to  connect  this  line  with  the  preceding,  but  the  sense  in  that 
case  is  not  at  all  clear. 

2  I.e.y  with  Marduk.  *  Haupt,  ib.  p.  139, 1.  116. 
'  Haupt's  edition,  p.  8,  I.  34.                       •  /*.  L  iii. 

^  See  above,  p.  437.  "^  Kosmologie^  p.  294,  note  i. 
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(he  same  epithet  in  a  lexicographical  tablet.  The  Ishtar  occur- 
ring in  the  Gilgarocsh  story  is  the  old  Ishtar  of  Erech.  1  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  therefore,  that  Aruru  and  Ishtar  of  Erech  are 
one  and  the  same  personage.  Ishtar  is,  of  course,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  merely  a  generic  name  ^  for  the  *  great  goddess ' 
worshipped  under  many  forms.  The  more  specific  name  by 
wtiich  Ishtar  of  Erech  was  known  was  Nani,  but  Nani 
again  is  nothing  but  an  epithet^  meaning,  as  the  Babylonians 
themselves  interpreted  it,  the  'lady  'far  extdlena}  Have  we 
perh.ips  in  Aruru  the  real  name  of  the  old  goddess  of  Erech? 
At  all  events,  the  occurrence  of  Aruru  in  this  second  *  creation  * 
story  |K)ints  to  her  as  belonging  to  the  district  of  which  Erech 
was  the  center.  In  this  way,  each  one  of  the  three  most  ancient 
s.icred  towns  of  H.ibylonia  would  have  its 'creator,' —  Bel  in 
Nippur.  Ea  in  Eridu.  and  Aruru  in  Erech.  The  chief  deity  of 
h>ech.  It  will  be  recalled,  was  always  a  goddess,  —  a  circum- 
stance that  sup(K)rts  the  association  of  Aruru  with  that  place 
Aruru  l>eing  a  giKidcss,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  have  Marduk 
take  up  her  role,  as  he  supplanted  Bel.  Again,  Erech  and 
H.ihylon  were  not  political  rivals  to  the  degree  that  Nippur  and 
lJal«\lon  Wf-re.  Accordingly  a  compromise  was  effected,  as  in  the 
rise  of  Nf.irduk  and  Ea.  Aruru  is  associated  with  Marduk. 
she  t  rr.itrs  mankind  with  Marduk,  and  it  would  seem  to  l>e  a 
»  MtistMjuent  r  o(  this  association  that  the  name  of  M.irduk's  real 
t'»ns.»rt.  S.upanitum.  is  playfully  but  with  intent  interpreted  by 
ihr  liah)  Ionian  pedants  as  *  seed-producing.' * 

<  hjr  setund  version  thus  turns  out  to  be.  like  the  first,  an 
.ui.ipt  itton  ol  old  traditums  to  new  conditions.  Babylon  and 
M  If  link  are  ticsipnedly  introduced.  In  the  original  form  Nip- 
pur. Krulu.  and  Kf ci  h  alone  figured,  and  presumably,  therefore,' 
•  rii',  ihr  (Irrtirs  of  these  three  places.  Among  them  the  work 
«.l    .  •*  itH.n  vk.is   jfj   v>me  way  parceled  out.        1  Ins  distribution 

-    .     *  f  •  s#»  p   *| 
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may  itself  have  been  the  result  of  a  combination  of  independent 
traditions.  In  any  early  combination,  however,  we  may  feel 
certain  that  Marduk  was  not  introduced. 

After  this  incidental  mention  of  Aruru,  the  narrative  passes 
back  undisturbed  to  Marduk. 

Tite  animals  of  the  field,  the  living  creatures  of  the  field  he  created. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  he  formed  in  their  places,  gave  them  good 

names, 
Soil  (?),  grass,  the  marsh,  reed,  and  forest  he  created, 
The  verdure  of  the  field  he  produced, 
The  lands,  the  marsh,  and  thicket. 
The  wild  cow  with  her  young,  the  young  ¥rild  ox, 
The  ewe  with  her  young,  the  sheep  of  the  fold. 
Parks  and  forests. 
The  goat  and  wild  goat  he  brought  forth. 

The  text  at  this  point  becomes  defective,  but  we  can  still 
make  out  that  the  clay  as  building  material  is  created  by  Mar- 
duk, and  that  he  constructs  houses  and  rears  cities.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  opening  lines,  we  may  supply  several  lines  as 

follows: 

Houses  he  erected,  cities  he  built. 
Cities  he  built,  dwellings  he  prepared, 
Nippur  he  built,  E-Kur  he  erected, 
Erech  he  built,  E-Anna  he  erected. 

Here  the  break  in  the  tablet  begins. 

The  new  points  derived  from  this  second  version  are,  {a)  the 
details  in  the  creation  of  the  animal  and  plant  world,  (^)  the 
mention  of  Aruru  as  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  {c)  the  in- 
clusion of  human  culture  in  the  story  of  the  '  beginnings.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  a  brief  comparison  of  these  two 
versions  with  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  is  called  for. 
That  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  traditions  spring  from  a  com- 
mon source  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  further  proof.  The 
agreements  are  too  close  to  be  accidental.     At  the  same  time, 
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the  variations  in  detail  point  to  independent  elaboration  of  the 
traditions  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians. 

A  direct  borrowing  from  the  Babylonians  has  not  taken  place, 
and  while  the  Babylonian  records  are  in  all  probabilities  much 
older  than  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  again  contain  elements,  as 
Gunkel  has  shown,  of  a  more  primitive  character  than  the  liaby- 
Ionian  production.  This  relationship  can  only  he  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  the 
traditions  upon  which  the  Genesis  narrative  rests  long  before 
the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  the  story  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  received  its  final  and  present  shape.  The 
essential  features  of  the  Babylonian  cosmology  formed  part  of 
a  stock  of  traditions  that  Hebrews  and  liabylonians  (and  prob- 
ably others)  received  from  some  common  source  or,  to  put  it 
more  vaguely,  held  in  common  from  a  period,  the  limits  of  which 
can  no  longer  be  determined.  While  the  two  H.ib)  Ionian  ver- 
sions agree  in  the  main,  embodying  the  s.inie  general  traditions 
regarding  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  IkkIics  .uui  containing 
the  same  general  conception  of  an  evolution  in  ttu*  \%orld  from 
confusion  and  caprice  to  order,  and  the  cMablishment  of  law, 
the  variations  in  regard  to  the  terrestrial  piKMioinen.i  must  not 
be  overlooked.  According  to  the  first  veiMon.  m.inkin<i  .i|)|>rars 
as  the  last  episode  of  creation,  in  the  sectiiui.  tii.uikmil  preiide% 
vegetation  and  animal  life. 

If  we  now  take  up  the  two  versions  of  creation  found  in 
Geneskis,  we  will  see  that  the  same  ciilferem  es  iii.iv  l>e  ohvrxed 
According  to  the  first,  the  so-called  KIoIunIu  version.*  mankind 
is  not  created  until  the  last  d-iy  of  cre.ition.  .n<or<ini;;  to  the 
•ccoi>d,'  the  so^called  Vahwi*tic  version,  nnnkinti  is  f'isl 
created,  then  a  garden  w  m.ide  and  trees  art-  planted  After 
that,  the  l>easts  of  the  field  and  the  hir<ls  kA  hra\en  are  called 
into  ejiistcnce. 
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The  resemblance  of  the  second  Babylonian  version  to  the 
Yahwistic  version  extends  even  to  certain  phrases  which  they 
have  in  common.     The  opening  words  of  the  Yahwist  — 

And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field 
had  yet  sprung  up  — 

might  serve  almost  as  a  translation  of  the  second  line  of  the 
Babylonian  counterpart.  The  reference  to  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  in  the  second  Babylonian  version  reminds  one  of 
the  four  streams  mentioned  in  the  Yahwistic  version,  two  of 
which  are  likewise  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Again,  Tiimat 
is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  Babylonian  version,  and  T'hom 
similarly  only  in  the  Elohistic  version ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  building  of  cities  is  included  in  the  Yahwistic  version,^  as 
it  forms  part  of  the  second  Babylonian  version.  The  points 
mentioned  suffice  to  show  that  the  EUohistic  version  is  closely 
related  to  the  larger  creation  epic  of  the  Babylonians,  while  the 
Yahwistic  version — more  concise,  too,  than  the  Elohistic  — 
agrees  to  an  astonishing  degree  with  the  second  and  more 
concise  Babylonian  record. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  justified  that  the  variations 
between  the  Babylonian  versions  rest  upon  varying  traditions 
that  must  have  arisen  in  different  places.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  combine  these  traditions  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
among  the  Hebrews  we  may  see  the  result  of  a  similar  attempt 
in  the  first  two  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which 
both  traditions  have  been  worked  over  by  the  Hebrew  compilers 
of  Genesis  precludes,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  theory  of  a 
direct  borrowing  from  cuneiform  documents.  The  climatic 
conditions  involved  in  the  Hebrew  versions  are  those  peculiar 
to  Babylonia.  It  is  in  Babylonia  that  the  thought  would 
naturally  arise  of  making  the  world  begin  with  the  close  of  the 

1  Gen.  iii.  17. 
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Storms  and  rains  in  the  spring.  The  Terahites  must  therefore 
have  brought  these  cosmological  traditions  with  them  upon 
migrating  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Jordan  district 

The  traditions  retained  their  hold  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
that  the  people  underwent,  llie  intercourse,  political  and  com* 
mercial,  between  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  was  uninterrupted, 
as  we  now  know,  from  at  least  the  fifteenth  century  before  our 
era  down  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  this 
constant  intercourse  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining the  life  of  the  old  traditioiis  that  bound  the  two  peoples 
together.  The  so<alled  Babylonian  exile  brought  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians  once  more  side  by  side.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  direct  contact,  the  final  shape  was  given  by  Hebrew  writers 
to  thoir  cosmok>gical  speculations.  Yahwe  is  assigned  the  r61e 
of  Bel-Marduk,  the  division  of  the  work  of  creation  into  six 
days  is  definitely  made,'  and  some  further  modifications  intro- 
duced. While,  as  emphasized,  this  final  shape  is  due  to  the 
independent  elaboration  of  the  common  traditions,  and,  what 
is  rvi*n  more  to  the  point,  shows  an  independent  imterprttaium 
of  the  traditions,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  but  on  the  con* 
trary  quite  probable,  that  the  final  compilers  of  the  Hebrew 
versions  had  Inrfore  them  the  cuneiform  tablets,  embodying  the 
literary  form  given  to  the  traditions  by  Babylonian  writers.' 
Such  a  circumstance,  while  not  implying;  direct  borrowing, 
would  account  for  the  close  parallels  existing  between  the  two 
Hebrew  and  the  two  Babylonian  versions,  and  would  also 
furnish  a  motive  to  the  Hebrew  writers  for  embodying  /aw 
versions  in  their  narrative. 

*  (>•  t»v>  MfiuAialancr  i4  tirfvrw  vrtlrrt  ol  the  RabrliMitAii  rsllr  wttK  nmrilfifai 
kirraiurv  Mta!  »•  Uw  mflarftcmrtttwd  %0f  Uw  Ulter,  w»  1>.  II.  Mwllw.  f.mtkm4 
ttm4»*m 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  ZODIACAL  STSTEM  OF  THE  BABTLONIAHS. 

Planets,  Stars,  and  Calendar. 

It  will  be  appropriate  at  this  point,  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  astronomical  system  as  developed  by  the  Babylonian  schol- 
ars. The  system  forms  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  cosmology. 
The  *  creation '  narratives  we  have  been  considering  are  based 
upon  the  system,  and  the  omen  literature  is  full  of  allusions  to 
it  Moreover,  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  purely  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Babylonians  is  dependent  upon  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  curious  astrological  speculations  which  from 
Babylonia  made  their  way  to  the  Greeks,  and  have  left  their 
traces  in  the  astronomy  of  the  present  time. 

The  stars  were  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  as  pictorial 
designs  on  the  heavens.  A  conception  of  this  kind  is  the  out- 
come of  popular  fancy,  and  has  its  parallel  among  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  We  pass  beyond  the  popular  stage,  however,  when 
we  find  the  stars  described  as  the  *  writing  of  heaven.'  *  Such 
a  term  is  the  product  of  the  schools,  and  finds  a  ready  explana- 
tion if  we  remember  that  the  cuneiform  script,  like  other  scripts, 
was  in  its  first  stages  pictorial.  The  Babylonian  scholars  not 
only  knew  this,  but  so  well  did  they  know  it  that  writing  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  them  as  picture  drawing.  The  char- 
acters used  by  them  were  '  likenesses  * '  long  after  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  stage  when  they  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  pictures  they  originally  represented.    The  expression  'writ- 

1  E.^.^  IR.  52,  no.  3,  col.  ii.  1.  2  ;  IIR.  38,  27b. 

2  The  Greek  name  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  symdo/on,  ir.,  a  **  likeness'*  — 
illustrates  the  same  view  of  the  pictorial  origin  of  writing. 
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ing  of  heaven '  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  *  picture  of  heaven.' 
The  heavens  themselves  being  regarded  as  a  fixed  vault,  it 
followed  that  the  movements  observed  there  were  caused  by  the 
stars  changing  their  position ;  and  the  regular  characters  of 
these  movements  within  certain  periods  led  to  speaking  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  their  *  courses.'  It  was 
furthermore  apparent,  even  to  a  superficial  observer,  that  some 
of  the  stars  seemed  fixed  to  their  places,  while  others  moved 
about.  A  distinction  was  thus  drawn  between  wandering  stars 
or  planets  and  fixed  stars,  (vroups  of  stars,  the  single  members 
of  which  appeared  in  a  constant  relationship  to  one  another, 
were  distinguished  partly  by  natural  observation  and  partly 
as  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  starry 
canopy.  It  was  such  a  group  that  more  particularly  justified 
the  view  which  regarded  the  stars  as  pictorial  designs.  A  line 
drawn  so  as  to  connect  the  stars  of  the  group  turned  out  to  be 
a  design  of  some  sort.  On  omen  tablets,  geometrical  figures 
arr  nfien  found  '  and  interpreted  as  omens,  and  it  is  plausible  to 
supjxisf*  that  the  outlines  presented  by  the  stars  of  a  group  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  attaching  significance  to  combinations  of 
lines  .ind  curvrs.  !*<»  conned  ihesr  outlines  with  the  pictures 
lh.*l  formed  ihr  si.utmg  |M>mt  f*>r  the  development  of  the  script 
was  .i;^.nn  .1  |x-rfr(  tly  natural  prcKtdure,  although  a  scholastic 
one.  I  hr  unrstJ^alions  of  nelit/sch  have  shown  that  the 
more  thin  four  hundrrd  <  uueiforin  characters  in  use  ran  be 
mluticl  to  .1  ( oinp  u  itivfU  srn  ill  ntirnber  of  'outlines'  of  pic- 
tures to  alxiul  fc»r!\  ti\e  The  suhjects  of  these  '  <iullines  ' 
are  all  famih.ir  onrs.  sun.  mo<»n.  stars,  mountain,  man,  the 
parts  of  tlir  luirn  in  UkIv.  animals,  pl.ints.  and  utensils  '  AsvKia- 
tion  of  ulras  UmI  it»  j:«ving  to  the  outlines  presented  by  the 
groups  ♦  f  stars,  i  Mfnilar  interpretation       The  factor  of  imagina- 

1   .  .  r    I      .    '  •     •       •   •       »        '   -  •  •  •       M  ■     .       .  >  '  I     >     t    .1    .  i  urn  ''   J,  r    I   k  m}Jt*< »     |i|i 
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tion,  of  course,  entered  into  play,  but  it  is  also  likely  that  the 
comparison  of  these  heavenly  figures  with  the  pictures  of  the 
script  was  the  controlling  factor  that  led  to  identifying  a  certain 
group  of  stars  with  a  bull,  another  with  a  scorpion,  a  third  with 
a  ram,  a  fourth  with  a  fish,  still  another  with  a  pig,  and  more 
the  like.  That  animals  were  chosen  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  animistic  theories,  and  the  rather  fantastic  shape  of  the 
animals  distinguished  led  to  further  speculations.  So,  eleven 
constellations,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  zodiac  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bull  —  the  sign  of  Marduk  —  were  identified  with 
the  eleven  monsters  forming  the  host  of  Tiimat.  The  passage 
in  the  Marduk-Tiimat  myth  ^  which  speaks  of  the  capture 
of  these  monsters  through  Marduk  appears  to  have  suggested 
this  identification,  which,  fanciful  though  it  is,  has  a  scholastic 
rather  than  a  popular  aspect.  Jensen  (to  whom,  together 
with  Epping  and  Strassmaier,'  most  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  is  due)  has  shown '  that  of  the  twelve  constellations  in 
our  modern  zodiac,  the  greater  number  are  identical  with  those 
distinguished  by  the  Babylonians;  and  while  it  is  probable 
that  two  or  three  of  our  constellations  are  of  occidental  origin, 
the  zodiacal  system  as  a  whole  is  the  product  of  the  Babylo- 
nian schools  of  astronomy.  From  Babylonia  the  system  made 
its  way  to  the  west  and  through  western,  more  particularly 
through  Greek,  infiuence  back  again  to  India  and  the  dis- 
tant east.  The  number  of  constellations  distinguished  by  the 
Babylonian  astronomers  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 
They  certainly  recognized  more  than  twelve.  Further  investi- 
gations may  show  that  they  knew  of  most  of  the  forty-eight 
constellations  enumerated  by  Ptolemy. 

The  general  regularity  of  the  courses  taken  by  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  made  it  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  map  out 

1  See  p.  43S. 

^  Epping  iitul  Str.issin.iier.  Aitronomischcs  atts  Habyion  (Freiburg,  1889). 

*  Koimolo^if,  pp.  5  7-<>S-     See  es()ecially  the  summary,  pp.  82-84. 
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the  limits  within  which  these  bodies  moved.  These  limits  im- 
pressed the  Babylonians,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  thought 
of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws  under  which  the  planets 
stood.  The  laws  regulating  terrestrial  phenomena,  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  rigid.  There  were  symptoms  of  caprice,  so  that 
the  order  of  the  earth  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  after- 
thought, suggested  by  the  absolute  order  prevailing  in  the 
heavens.  Comets,  meteors,  and  eclipses  alone  seemed  to 
interrupt  this  absolute  order.  As  science  advanced,  it  was 
found  that  even  eclipses  fell  within  the  province  of  law.  The 
course  of  astronomical  science  was  thus  clearly  marked  out 
—  the  determination  of  these  laws. 

The  path  taken  by  the  sun  served  as  a  guide  and  as  a  means 
of  comparison.  Anu  being  both  the  chief  god  of  heaven  and 
the  personification  of  heaven,'  the  sun's  ecliptic  became  known 
as  the  '  way  of  Anu.'  The  division  of  this  ecliptic  into  certain 
sections,  determined  by  the  conste  Hat  ions  within  the  belt  of  the 
ecliptic,  was  the  next  step.  The  course  of  the  moon  and  planets 
was  determined  with  reference  to  the  sun*s  ecliptic,  and  grad- 
ually a  zodiacal  system  was  evolved,  the  perfection  of  which  is 
best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  astronomical 
langua{;e  of  the  present  time  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
am  lent  a!»tronomers  of  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

Ihe  sun  and  moon  being  regarded  as  deities,  under  the  in- 
tiucnie  of  primitive  animistic  ideas,'  the  stars  would  als^i  come 
((I  )><•  Itjoked  upon  as  divine.  The  ideograph  designatmg  a 
'  \\M  '  and  which  is  prefixed  as  a  determinative  to  the  names  of 
st.irv  consi%ts  of  the  sign  for  god  repeated  three  times,'  and 
in  (he  lase  of  those  stars  which  are  identified  with  particular 
cicities.  the  simple  determinative  for  god  is  employed.  To 
rr^4rci  (he  stars  in  general  as  gods  is  a  consequence  of  ani- 


f  •-»."»• 
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mistic  notions;  but  the'  further  steps  in  the  process  which  led 
to  connecting  the  planets  and  certain  other  stars  with  particular 
deities  who  originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stars,  fall 
within  the  province  of  scholastic  theory. 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  gods  originally  worshipped  in  a  limited 
district  increased,  a  difficulty  naturally  arose  among  the  more 
advanced  minds  as  to  the  exact  place  where  the  deity  dwelt. 
This  difficulty  would  be  accentuated  in  the  case  of  a  god  like 
Marduk  becoming  the  chief  god  of  the  whole  Babylonian 
Empire.  His  ardent  worshippers  would  certainly  not  content 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  a  single  edifice,  even  though  it 
be  his  great  temple  at  Babylon,  could  contain  him.  Again,  the 
development  of  a  pantheon,  S3rstematized,  and  in  which  the 
various  gods  worshipped  in  Babylonia  came  to  occupy  fixed 
relationships  to  one  another,  would  lead  to  the  view  of  putting 
all  the  gods  in  one  place.  The  sun  and  moon  being  in  the 
heavens,  the  most  natural  place  to  assign  to  the  gods  as  a 
dwelling-place  was  in  the  region  where  Shamash  and  Sin  (as 
every  one  could  see  for  himself)  had  their  seats.  The  doctrine 
thus  arose  that  the  great  gods  dwell  in  the  '  heaven  of  Anu.*  A 
doctrine  of  this  kind  would  be  intelligible  to  the  general  popu- 
lace, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  belief  which  involved  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  connection  between  the  most  promi- 
nent stars  —  the  planets  with  the  chief  gods  —  ever  enjoyed 
popular  favor  in  Babylonia.  The  association  is  marked  by  an 
artificiality  and  a  certain  arbitrariness  that  stamps  it  not  only 
as  the  product  of  theological  schools,  but  as  a  thought  that 
would  remain  confined  to  a  limited  circle  of  the  population. 
Jensen  suggests  *  that  the  planets  may  at  one  time  have  been 
merely  regarded  as  standing  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
gods,  and  that  a  planet  from  being  regarded  as  the  star  con- 
trolled  by  Marduk,  became  identified  with  Marduk.  It  seems 
more  plausible  that  the  association  should  have  been  direct. 

1  Kosmolo^^  p.  134. 
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Even  though  the  Babytonians  miy  not  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  relative  mass  of  the  planets,  in  some  way  Jupiter  must 
have  appeared  to  them  as  the  largest  of  the  planets,  and  for 
this  reason  was  identified  with  the  head  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  Marduk«  In  the  creation  epic,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jupitcr-Marduk,  under  the  name  of  Nibir,  is  represented  as 
exercising  a  control  over  all  the  stars.  Mythological  associa- 
tions appear  to  have  played  a  part  in  identifying  the  planet 
Venus  with  the  goddess  Ishtar.  A  widely  spread  nature  myth,^ 
symbolizing  the  change  of  seasons,  represents  Ishtar,  the  per- 
sonification of  fertility,  the  great  mother  of  all  that  manifests 
life,  as  proceeding  to  the  region  of  darkness  and  remaining 
there  for  some  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  planet  Venus 
at  certain  seasons,  as  morning  star  to  reappear  as  evening  star, 
suggested  the  identification  of  this  planet  with  Ishtar.  From 
these  two  examples  we  may  conclude  that  the  process  which 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  Saturn  with  Ninib,  Mars  with 
Ncr|;al,  Mercury  with  Nabu  rested  similarly  on  an  association 
of  ideas,  derived  from  certain  conceptions  held  of  the  gods 
involved.  In  regard  to  Ninib  and  Nergal  it  b  of  some  impor- 
tance to  bear  in  mind  that,  like  Marduk,  they  are  at  their  origin 
solar  deities,  Ninib  representing  in  the  perfected  theological 
system  the  morning  sun,  Marduk  the  sun  of  the  early  spring, 
and  Nergal  the  mid-day  sun  and  summer  solstice.'  The  posi- 
li»n  of  the  planets  Saturn  and  Mars,  accordingly,  with  reference 
to  the  sun  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  may  well  have  been  a 
f4<  tor  in  the  asvK-iition  of  ideas  involved. 

The  |wrsition  of  the  sun,  as  the  general  overseer  of  the 
pUnrts.  le<l  to  the  .ippliratton  of  an  interesting  metaphor  to 
etprr\s  the  rcLitionship  l>etwren  the  sun  and  the  planets,  just 
jks  thf   human  chiefs  or  kmgs  were  called  *  shepherds,* -•  a 
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metaphor  suggested,  nb  doubt,  by  agricultural  life, — so  the 
planets  were  commonly  known  as  *  sheep  '  ^  or,  as  Jensen  sug- 
gests,' *  wandering  sheep,'  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  Mars- 
Nergal  should  have  been  designated  as  the  '  sheep '  *  par 
exulUnce.  The  *  service '  in  which  the  planets  stood  to  the  sun 
is  exemplified  by  another  term  applied  to  them,  which  designates 
them  as  the  mediators  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  superior. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  each  planet  receives  a  variety  of 
names  and  epithets  in  the  astronomical  texts, — a  circumstance 
that  points  to  the  composite  character  of  the  developed  plan- 
etary system  of  the  Babylonians.  Some  of  these  names  are 
of  so  distinctive  a  character  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
they  arose  in  the  different  centers  where  astronomical  schools 
existed. 

The  process  involved  in  the  development  of  the  system  is 
thus  complicated  by  factors  introducing  views  originally  confined 
to  certain  districts,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  trace  all  the  steps  involved  in  the  process. 

Corresponding  to  the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  supe- 
rior triad  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  in  the  theological  system,  a  special 
place  was  assigned  to  them  in  the  astronomical  system.  Anu 
is  the  pole  star  of  the  ecliptic,  Bel  the  pole  star  of  the  equator, 
while  Ea  in  the  southern  heavens  was  identified,  according  to 
Jensen,*  with  a  star  in  the  constellation  Argo.  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Ea  represented  the  three  most  prominent  fixed  stars,  but  by 
the  side  of  these  a  large  number  of  other  stars  were  distinguished 
and  many  of  them  identified  with  some  deity.  For  some  of  these 
stars  the  modern  equivalents  have  been  ascertained  through 
recent  researches;^  others  still  remain  to  be  determined. 

The  astronomical  science  of  the  Babylonians  thus  resolves 
itself  into  these  natural  divisions : 

1  bibbu.  2  lb.  p.  99. 

s  Perhaps  because  of  the  intensity  of  Mars'  light. 

*  lb.  p.  27.  6  See  especially  Jensen's  KosmologU,  pp.  46-57  and  144-160. 
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(i)  the  constellations,  especially  those  of  the  zodiac, 
(s)  the  five  great  planets, 
(3)  the  fixed  stars,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea, 
•  (4)  miscellaneous  stars,  and 
(5)  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  great  luminaries  ends  in  a 
superior  rank  being  accorded  to  the  sun.  Natural  and  indeed 
inevitable  as  this  conclusion  ¥ras,  the  scientific  theory  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  was  presumably  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  the  pantheon  was  a  solar 
deity.  We  have  seen  that  the  tradition  of  this  oripnal  charac- 
ter of  Marduk  survived  in  the  popular  mind. 

Of  the  sun  but  little  need  be  said  here.  As  represented  in 
the  creation  story,  he  was  freer  in  his  movements  than  any  of 
the  planets.  He  passed  across  the  heavens  daily  as  an  over- 
seer to  see  that  everything  was  maintained  in  ^ood  order.  As 
in  Greek  mythology,  the  sun  was  represented  as  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  horses. '  Scientific  s|>cculatior.  advanced  but 
little  upon  these  popular  fancies.  The  rourso  that  the  sun 
took  on  the  ecliptic  was  determined,  and  the  ecliptic  itself 
served  as  the  guide  for  determining;  the  j>ositif)ji  and  move- 
ments  of  the  stars.  Under  the  growing  infltierKe  r»f  the  Mar- 
duk cult  and  of  such  deities  as  Nimh.  Nerg.d.  and  Nabu, 
associated  with  Marduk  m\iholc>^i(  ally  ^^^  fx»1itir  ally,  the  old 
moon  worship  lost  miirh  f»f  its  prrstj^^e  f>ul  m  astf(»nr>mical 
science,  the  former  independent  r.ink  (»f  tin-  n»<w>n  is  still  in 
large  measure  preserved  In  the  efHjinrr.itn»fi  of  the  planets 
the  mcx>n  is  mentioned  first.'  The  ni*»on  \s  not  a  'sheep* 
belonging  to  the  flock  of  Shamasfi  "I  ht-  import  \nrr  of  the 
nnoon  in  the  re'^ulation  of  the  t  .drnd  u  smd  her  from  this 
fate.       The    l»ej;;jnnin;;   of   the   calendru.il    s\strin.  indeed,  may 

>  IHr  cucntanl  <«f«irt  w  inocMk,  %«•.  MAxittk,  lUitit,  SititU  S*«K*1,  NaU*  /"/ , 
UK   ♦!.  «S  w*  »• 
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well  have  been  of  popular  origin.  Ihering^  is  of  the  opinion 
tiiat  agricultural  occupations  made  the  marking  off  of  time  a 
popular  necessity,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  early 
epithets  of  the  months  among  the  Babylonians,'  which,  as  among 
the  Hebrews,  are  connected  with  agriculture  and  the  life  of 
the  agriculturist.  The  later  names  also  bear  traces  of  the 
same  train  of  thoughts.  Leaving  aside  details  into  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter  here,  the  part  of  the  calendar  which  touches 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  is  the  sacred  character 
given  to  the  months  by  making  each  one  devoted  to  some  god 
or  gods.  In  this  association  there  may  be  observed  the  same 
curious  mixture  of  several  factors  that  controlled  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  planets  with  the  gods.  The  theory  underlying  the 
pantheon  and  certain  mythological  conceptions  are  two  of  the 
factors  that  can  be  clearly  seen  at  work.  The  triad  Anu,  Bel, 
and  £a  are  accorded  the  first  rank.^ 

The  first  month,  Nisan,  is  sacred  to  Anu  and  Bel. 

The  second,  lyar,  is  sacred  to  Ea  as  the  *'  lord  of  humanity." 

Then  follows  Sin  to  whom,  as  the  first-born  of  Bel,*  the  third 
month,  Si  wan,  is  devoted. 

The  four  succeeding  months  are  parceled  out  among  deities 
closely  connected  with  one  another,  —  Ninib,  Nin-gishzida,  Ish- 
tar,  and  Shamash.  Of  these,  Ninib  and  Nin-gishzida  are  solar 
deities.  Ninib,  as  the  morning  sun,  symbolizes  the  approach 
of  the  summer  season,  while  Nin-gishzida,  anotlier  solar  deity,* 
represents  an  advance  in  this  season.  To  them,  therefore,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  months,  Tammuz  (or  Du'zu)  and  Ab  respectively, 
are  sacred.  Ishtar  is  the  goddess  of  fertility,  and  the  sixth  month, 
which  represents  the  culmination  of  the  summer  season,  is 
accordingly  devoted  to  her.     As  the  last  of  the  group  comes 

1  Vorgtschichte  der  Indo-Europaer^  pp.  1 5 1  seq. 

*  On  the  older  and  later  names  of  the  Babylonians,  see  Mcissncr,  /.citschrift  fiir 
die  Kundt  des  Morgettlandcs^  v,  iSo,  iSi,  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Haby- 
lonian  months,  Muss-Arnolt's  valuable  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Bihlical  Literature^ 
xi.  72-^  and  160-176. 

•  IV  R.*  pi.  33.  *  En-lil.  5  See  above,  p.  «)<; 
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Shamash  himself,  to  whom  the  seventh  month,  Tishri  (or  Task- 
ritum),  is  sacred.  Marduk  and  Nergal  come  next,  the  eighth 
month,  Marcheshwan,'  being  sacred  to  the  former,  the  ninth 
Ktslev  to  the  great  warrior  Nergal.  The  factors  here  involved 
are  not  clear,  nor  do  we  know  why  the  tenth  month  is  sacred  to 
Fapsukal  —  perhaps  here  used  as  an  epithet  of  Nabu — to  Anu, 
and  to  Ishtar.  The  eleventh  month,  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season  and  known  as  the  **  month  of  the  course  of  rainstormSy" 
b  appropriately  made  sacred  to  Ramman,  *  the  god  of  storms.' 
The  last  month,  Adar,  falling  within  the  rainy  season  is  presided 
over  by  the  seven  evil  spirits.  Lastly,  an  interesting  trace  dL 
Assyrian  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  devoting  to  Ashur,  *^  the 
father  of  the  gods,"  the  intercalated  month,  the  second  Adar. 
This  introduction  of  Ashur  points  to  the  late  addition  of  this 
intercalated  month,  and  makes  it  probable  also  that  the  inter- 
calation is  the  work  of  astronomers  standing  under  Assyrian 
authority.  A  second  intercalated  month  is  Klul  the  second* 
Thisk  month  is  sacred  to  Anu  and  Ikl,  just  like  Nisan,  the  first 
month.  The  list,  therefore,  begins  anew  with  the  intercalated 
month.  Such  a  procedure  is  natural,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
conclude  that  the  Intercalated  Klul  is  of  liabyloni^n  origin  and 
older  than  the  intercalated  Adar. 

It  does  not  ap|>ear  that  the  female  consorts  of  the  gods  shared 
in  the  hoiK>rs  thus  bestowed  upon  the  male  deities.  Variations 
from  the  list  as  f^iven  also  occur.  So  Ashurbanabal  calls  the 
seventh  month.  FUuI,  the  month  of  *the  king  of  gods  Ashur/' 
while  Sar^on'  assigns  the  fourth  month  to  the  *  servant  of  («ibil,' 
the  fire  f;(Ml.  by  which  Ningishzida  is  meant,  and  the  third 
month  he  calls  the  month  of  **  the  god  of  brick  structures."* 

In  fact,  the  A\M;:nin^  of  the  months  to  the  gods  appears  to 
partake  mi»rr  or  Irss  <if  an  arbitrary  character.  Absolute  uni- 
formity probabl)  dul  not  prevail  throughout  IVabylonia  until  a 

M  It . '  Ar ^kh  «l»Amnu.  i^  .  nM*nth  cifbi        *  C  %  hf^lrc.  IiituifitMM  L  6| 
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comparatively  late  period.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  popular 
significance  was  attached  to  the  sacred  character  thus  given  to 
the  months.  It  was  the  work  of  the  schools,  as  are  most  of 
the  features  involved  in  the  elaboration  of  the  calendar. 

In  somewhat  closer  touch  with  popular  notions  and  popular 
observances  were  the  names  of  the  months.  Confining  ourselves 
to  the  later  names, — the  forms  in  which  they  were  transmitted 
during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the  Jews,^— rwe  find 
that  the  first  month  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  marked  by 
sacred  observances  in  the  temples  of  Marduk  and  Nabu  at 
Babylon  and  Borsippa  was  designated  ideographically.as  *  the 
month  of  the  sanctuary,' the  third  as  the  period  of  *  brick-making/ 
the  fifth  as  the  *  fiery '  month,  the  sixth  as  the  month  of  the 
*  mission  of  Ishtar '  —  a  reference  to  the  goddess'  descent  into 
the  region  of  darkness.  Designations  like  *  taking  (i>.,  scat- 
tering) seed  '  for  the  fourth  month,  '  copious  fertility '  for  the 
ninth  month,  'grain-cutting'  period  for  the  twelfth,  and  'opening 
of  dams'*  for  the  eighth  contain  distinct  references  to  agricul- 
ture. The  name  '  destructive  rain  '  for  the  eleventh  month  is 
suggested  by  climatic  conditions.  Still  obscure  is  the  designa- 
tion of  the  seventh  month  as  the  month  of  the  'resplendent 
mound,' '  and  so  also  is  the  designation  of  the  second  month.* 

The  calendar  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  product  of  the  same 
general  order  of  religious  ideas  that  we  have  detected  in  the 
zodiacal  and  planetary  systems.     Its  growth  must  have  been 


^  The  Talmud  preserves  the  tradition  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
calendar  (Jerusalem  Talmud  Rosh-Hashshan&^'x.  i). 

^  For  the  irrigation  of  the  fields. 

<  In  some  way  indicative  of  its  sacred  character.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  month 
—  Tishri — is  the  festival  month  among  the  Hebrews  and  originally  also  among  the 
Arabs.  The  *  mound '  is  a  reference  to  the  temples  which  were  erected  on  natural  or 
artificial  eminences. 

*  The  latter  is  described  by  a  series  of  ideographs,  **  herd  "  and  **  to  prosper."  Is 
there  perhaps  a  reference  to  cows  giving  birth  to  calves  in  this  month,  the  early 
spring  ?  For  another,  but  improbable,  explanation,  see  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record f  iv.  37. 
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gradual,  for  its  composite  charmcter  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
features.  The  task  was  no  easy  one  to  bring  the  lunar  year 
Into  proper  conjunction  with  the  solar  year,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  prior  to  the  division  of  the  year  into 
twelve  parts,  there  was  a  year  of  ten  months  corresponding  to 
a  simpler,  perhaps  a  decimal,  system,  which  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  elaborate  sexagesimal  system.' 

However  this  may  be,  the  point  of  importance  for  our  pur- 
poses is  to  detect  the  extension  of  religious  ideas  into  the 
domain  of  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  note  the  reaction 
of  scientific  theories  on  the  development  of  religious  thought 
The  cosmology  of  the  Babylonians  results  from  the  continued 
play  of  these  two  factors.  Hence  the  strange  mixture  of  popu- 
lar notions  and  fancies  with  comparatively  advanced  theological 
speculations  and  still  more  advanced  scienti6c  theories  that  is 
found  in  the  cosmolof^ical  system.  Kven  mysticism  is  given  a 
scientihc  .is|)cct  in  Babylonia.  The  identification  of  the  gods 
with  the  stars  arises,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  scientific  impulse, 
and  It  is  a  scientific  spirit  again  that  leads  to  the  introduction 
of  the  g<><ls  into  the  mathematics  of  the  day.*  A  number  is 
assijjTucl  iM  ra(  h  of  the  chief  gods.  And,  though  such  a  pro- 
ccdurr  h.is  lis  natural  outcome  in  Cabbalistic  tendencies,  we 
can  stiil  tiiMi-rn  in  the  ide.is  that  lead  to  this  association  of 
nurnlKTs  «iith  ^oiis.  influences  at  work  ih.il  eman.ited  from  the 
astrotjornu.il  si  h«M>ls.  Thus  the  miM*n  j»od  Sm  is  identified 
with  iIm*  nun>l»rr  thirty,  su^ested  by  the  days  of  the  ordinary 
nn»ntfi  Uht.ir.  the  (l.iuj;hier  of  Sm.  is  numl>er  fifteen,  the  half 
of  thirty  I  h«*  urut  in  the  vrxajjesirnal  the  numl>er  sixty 
IS  asM^n«Ml  (<»  Afiu.  thr  chief  of  the  triad,  while  the  other  two 
mrmbrrs.  Jul  iiul  Ki.  follow  js  fifty  and  forty  respectively. 
I  hr  d.  |»rrHi'  ni  t     «»l    ihi-*   s|KCirs  <»f    idenlifi(  .ition   upon    the    ca 

'    J  *■»  "  4'  ■  '  ',»""'•      *    •»/      I ml(  '  m.tli.-mfi    M  >  (  **  t4  mf.r^t 'f '     I  etilrfl.    I  S»#l , 
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lendrical  system  is  made  manifest  by  the  inferior  rank  given 
to  the  sun,  which  receives  the  number  twenty,  the  decimal 
next  to  that  assigned  to  Sin,  while  Ramman,  the  third 
member  of  the  second  triad, ^  is  identified  with  ten.' 
Absolute  consistency  in  this  process  is,  of  course,  as  little 
to  be  expected  as  in  other  semi-mystical  aspects  of  the 
science  of  the  Babylonians;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  purposes 
to  enter  upon  the  further  consequences  resulting  from  this  com- 
bination of  gods  with  numbers.  The  association  of  ideas 
involved  in  the  combination  furnishes  another  and  rather 
striking  illustration  of  the  close  contact  between  science  and 
religion  in  the  remarkable  culture  of  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

There  was  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion  in  ancient 
Babylonia.  Each  reacted  on  the  other,  but  the  two  factors 
were  at  all  times  closely  united  in  perfect  harmony,  —  a 
harmony  so  perfect,  indeed,  as  to  be  impressive  despite  its 
naivete, 

^  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ramman.    See  pp.  io8,  163. 

3  See  for  other  combinations  Lotz  ib.^  and  compare,  e.g,^  VR.  36,  where  the  num- 
ber ten  is  associated  with  a  large  number  of  gods,  —  Anu,  Anatum,  Bel,  Ishtar,  etc 


CHAPTER   XXIIL 

THK  GILQAMX8H  BPIC. 

Wk  have  seen  *  that  the  religion  of  Babylonia  permeates  all 
branches  of  literature,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw 
a  sharp  dividing  line  between  tacred  and  secular  productions. 

To  account  for  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what 
the  previous  chapters  have  aimed  to  make  clear,  that  religion 
furnished  the  stimulus  for  the  unfolding  of  intellectual  life,  and 
that  the  literary  and  scientific  productions  represent  the  work 
of  men  primarily  interested  in  religion.  The  significance  at- 
tached as  omens  to  heavenly  phenomena  led  by  degrees  to 
the  elaborate  astronomical  system  outlined  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Hut  the  astronomers  of  Babylonia  were  priests,  and 
indeed  the  same  priests  who  compiled  the  hymns  and  incanta- 
tions. What  is  true  of  astronomy  applies  to  medicine,  so  far 
A^  medicine  had  an  existence  independent  of  incantations,  and 
alv)  to  law.  The  physician  was  a  priest,  as  was  the  judge  and 
likewise  the  scribe. 

It  IN  natural,  therefore,  to  6nd  that  what  may  be  called  the 
great  national  epic  of  the  Babylonians  was  of  a  relif^ious  char* 
at  tef  The  inteqiretation  given  to  the  traditions  of  the  p.ist 
was  religious.  The  distant  past  blended  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature  in  sut  h  a  way  as  to  form  a  strange  combination  of  |K»etry 
and  realism.  Hut  thanks  to  this  combination,  which  is  esscn 
tially  4  process  of  the  popular  mind,  the  prcHiiiction  that  we  are 
jUmiI  to  consider  brings  us  much  closer  to  the  pcipuUr  phases 
of  thr  Hi!>vlonian  relij»ion  than  does  the  cosmoloj^y  c>r  the 
/•kIij^  .\\  N\siem 

.\ftcr  all.  a  nation  is  much  more  interested  in  its  her«M*s  and 

»  b«»  akow.  |i^  us  »47 
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in  its  own  beginnings,  than  in  the  beginnings  of  things  in  gen- 
eral. Some  speculation  regarding  the  origin  of  the  universe  is 
perhaps  inevitable  the  moment  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  arises, 
but  these  speculations  are  soon  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  a 
minority,  —  the  thinkers,  the  priests,  the  astronomers,  —  who 
elaborate  a  system  that  gradually  separates  itself  from  popular 
thought  and  exercises  little  influence  upon  the  development  of 
religious  ideas  among  the  masses. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  passes  rapidly  over  the  creation  of  stars, 
plants,  and  animals,  as  though  anxious  to  reach  the  history  of 
man,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  traditions  regarding  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  details  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  and  pic- 
tured  with  a  loving  hand.  Similarly  among  the  Babylonians, 
there  is  a  freshness  about  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  great 
hero  of  the  past  that  presents  a  contrast  to  the  rather  abstruse 
speculations  embodied  in  the  creation  epic.  In  this  story,  in 
which  a  variety  of  ancient  traditions  have  been  combined,  there 
is  comparatively  little  trace  of  the  scholastic  spirit,  and  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  story  has  been  given  its  final  shape  under 
the  same  influences  that  determined  the  other  branches  of  reli- 
gious literature,  the  form  has  not  obscured  the  popular  character 
of  the  material  out  of  which  the  story  has  been  constructed. 

The  name  of  the  hero  of  the  story  was  for  a  long  time  a 
puzzle  to  scholars.  Written  invariably  in  ideographic  fashion, 
the  provisional  reading  Izdubar  *  was  the  only  safe  recourse  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Pinches  discovered  in  a  lexicographical 
tablet  the  equation 

Izdubar  =  Gilgamesh.' 

The  equation  proved  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
identified  the  hero  with  a  legendary  king,  Gilgamos,  who  is 

1  Or  Gishdubar  or  Gishtubar. 

*  Babylonian  and  Orunial  Record^  iv.  264.  For  previous  readings  of  the 
name,  see  Jeremias'  article  on  *  Izdubar '  in  Roscher's  Ausfiihrliches  Lexicon  dcr 
Griechischen  und  Rdmischen  Mythologie^  ii.  coL  Tj-^^  774. 
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mentioned  by  Aelian.*  To  be  sure,  what  Aelian  tells  of  this 
hero  is  not  found  in  the  Izdubar  epic,  and  appears  to  have 
originally  been  recounted  of  another  legendary  personage, 
Ktana.'  There  is  therefore  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the 
identification  made  by  Babylonian  scholars  represents  an  old 
tradition  or  is  merely  a  late  conjecture  arising  at  a  time  when 
the  traditions  of  Izdubar  were  confused  with  those  of  Etana. 
Still,  since  Etana  appears  to  be  a  phonetic  reading  and  can  be 
explained  etymologically  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  pre- 
sumption IS  in  favor  of  connecting  Gilgamesh  with  the  hero 
of  the  great  epic.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  accept 
the  identification  and  assume  that  in  Aelian,  as  well  as  in  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  his  information,  Izdubar-Gilgamesh 
has  lH*en  confused  with  Etana.' 

The  ideographic  form  of  the  name  is  preceded  invariably 
by  the  diterminativc  for  deity,  but  the  three  elements  compos* 
in;;  the  n.imc,  /i,  tiu^  and  ^fr,  arc  exceedingly  obscure.  The 
hrsi  element  \s  a  very  common  determinative,  preceding  objects 
iii.kIc  of  wo<i(l  or  any  hard  substance.  The  word  for  weapon 
IS  al\%.ivs  written  with  this  determinative  ,  and  since  Izdubar  is 
eNMiiii.illy  a  warrior,  one  should  expect  duhar  to  represent  some 
kind  of  a  wea|x>n  that  he  carries.  On  seal  cylinders  (tilgamesh 
apjw.irs  irnud  with  a  large  lance*  However  this  may  be, 
jrr. mils'  projHJMtion  to  render  the  name  as '*  divine  judge  of 
(  .irtfily  atl.iirs"*  IS  untenal)le,  and  the  same  may  be  said  ol 
•  •!  h«  [  «  '  »n  !r«  t  ures. 

t<!r^i         I  <>    \lr\jimlrr  xt9  AttA(Kr«l    %lr*fir%   (»-k>«)f)nf   tu   both    Itdwbaf    htA    f.XAM^ 

•    V    •     V      11.'  If      f'.l     «-♦.      %rr    IVl«!*«K     /fam^tm^^ffr^m.k    p   *. ;  I        Mommr) 

*'  f  .  '«'    ''.r  •  rr  (.■!)  Anx)  (lAfii  (cit  <*«>•»    tofrtlifrr  •ttS  *>A    ••  *  I  laRulK     rrtd^ng 

]<•>.>    t  >  tv         ^  Un.itK.uftr  ft>M:i«kl  KAf<lif  «Bp»«f  a  ll«b^la«4A«  drtty  r«trftA(  at  vtm 
<.4  l*tr  rWattulv 


tr 
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The  fact  that  the  name  is  written  with  the  determinative  for 
deity  must  not  lead  us  to  a  purely  mythical  interpretation  of  the 
epic.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  in  Babylonia  to  regard  the 
early  kings  as  gods.  Dungi  and  Gudea,  who  are  far  from  being 
the  earliest  rulers  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  appear  in  tablets 
with  the  determinative  for  deity  attached  to  their  names/  and 
it  would  be  natural,  therefore,  that  a  hero  belonging  to  a  remote 
period  should  likewise  be  deified.  There  can  be  n6  doubt  that 
there  is  a  historical  background  to  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  and 
there  is  equally  no  reason  to  question  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  king  or  hero  who  bore  the  name  Gilgamesh.  The 
deification  of  the  hero  superinduced  the  introduction  of  mythi- 
cal elements.  It  was  an  easy  process  also,  that  led  to  tales 
which  arose  as  popular  symbols  of  occurrences  in  nature,  being 
likewise  brought  into  connection  with  a  hero,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  god. 

The  Gilgamesh  epic  thus  takes  shape  as  a  compound  of  faint 
historical  tradition  and  of  nature  myths.  The  deified  hero 
becomes  more  particularly  a  solar  deity.  The  popularity  of 
the  hero-god  is  attested  by  the  introduction  of  his  name  in 
incantations,^  and  by  special  hymns  being  composed  in  his 
honor.  One  of  these  hymns,'  of  a  penitential  character,  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  survival  of  the  recollection  of 
his  human  origin.  Gilgamesh  is  addressed  by  a  penitent,  who 
seeks  healing  from  disease : 

O  Gilgamesh,  great  king,  judge  of  the  Anunnaki, 

Prince,  great  oracle*  of  mankind. 

Overseer  of  all  regions,  ruler  of  the  world,  lord  of  what  is  on  earth, 

Thou  dost  judge  and,  like  a  god,  thou  givest  decisions,^ 

1  See  above,  p.  167. 

2  See  above,  p.  284. 

>  Haupt's  Das  Babylonische  Nimrodepos,  p.  93. 
4  Lit.,  *  he  who  is  applied  to  for  giving  a  decision.' 
6  Ta-par-ra-as, 
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Thou  art  MtabliBbed  on  the  emrth,  tboo  folfillest  judfincfic. 

Thy  judgment  is  unchangeaMe,  thy  [command  it  not  revoked]. 

Thou  dost  inquire,  thou  commandett,  thou  judgeikt.  ihou  seeat,  amd  thou 

direciest. 
Shamaah  has  entrutted  into  thy  hand  sceptre  and  deciMon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Gilgamesh  is  appealed  to  as  a* king* 
and  'prince.'  His  dominion  is  the  earth,  and  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  this  circumstance  is  signiticant.  In  accord  with 
this  peculiar  province  o(  the  god,  the  hymn  continues: 

Kings  chiefs,  and  princef  bow  before  thee. 

Thou  sce^t  their  laws,  thoa  presidest  over  their  decistont. 

At  the  same  time,  his  dependence  upon  Shamash  is  empha- 
sized. As  a  minor  solar  deity,  he  receives  his  powers  from  the 
f;reat  judge  Shamash.  This  double  character  of  (tilgamesh 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  epic  in  which  he 
is  the  central  figure. 

The  poem  in  its  6nal  shape  C(»fnpri<ird  twelve  tablets  of 
alMiut  three  thousand  lines.  Unfortun.Ucly  (»n]y  .ilnMit  half  of 
the  rpic  h.is  Inrcn  found  up  to  the  present  linu*.  The  numer- 
ous fra;:mentH  represent  at  least  four  dtstiiut  (opies,  .ill  tn^long- 
ing  to  the  library  of  .Ashurbanatul.  To  rrofcsstir  Taul  llaupt 
we  are  indebted  for  a  prat  tic  ally  complete  publu  .ituin  of  the  frag 
merits  of  the  epic  .'  .md  it  is  likcv^ise  omiii^,  chief)).  Iti  Prufesvir 
llaupt  that  the  sefjuente  in  the  in(  i<l<  nts  i>f  the  tpit  as  ^\W  as 
the  genrral  interpretation  of  the  coin|>ositi'»n  ti.iH  bren  estab 
1 1  shed » 

•  /'tr  /r.f^i.'.-«tf.  4/  \tm»*Jtf'**  lln|i/if.  i^^i  *%\\  TK(t  r-1.tM«ffi  tmliMirt  Jill 
\jm\  titr  tvrlllli  ta(4rt.  whiih  •j%  iitiMitiirtl  l'«  ll4U|<  ^r\  Ww  /•.  *.'*  j,<>  iMr  ,\>i\nt» 
^(**.  i  4*  r*'  (  *■*  <>tl«>t  |<mUi>  Att  «n%  <il  ll4U)4  "n  •-••  (.1  {.'iM^li  •  }■<  «r«-  the 
|lit>li*«(r  j|»Ki ,  (  «  n«r  I  irntift  ^ti.m  «itK  IIht  lltttln  •!  \imfi«l  i«  «im««  ckhntfrlv 
•bftfwiiffw^i   \*H    V.  ».<>Uf «.  tli'mfS  thr  |H.1«rr  (IfAVft  'ii    Ninjf.Mj   i»  ••^•ItarfMvd   \n   tllr 

•  T>W    \w^    ^i*>-*  h\    •    #1    ■•*<    t'»r    c|«<    «*«««r  I    •  •      n  1-1,  •    .   i-lit     .».,    1%     \      |rfvnw4% 
/%Jm*  .t*  \imr    ./     I  '    I       t    ^  "■     •       i  "  \f  .*•*.    •   t».    .  '  •  •,  -r  .     4   '.  •     .Ml.  '•   ••««      l/ilutuff  ' 
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The  center  of  action  in  the  first  tablets  of  the  series  and  in 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  epic  is  the  ancient  city  Uruk,  or  Erech, 
in  southern  Babylonia,  invariably  spoken  of  as  Uruk  supuri^ 
that  is,  the  '  walled  '  or  fortified  Uruk.  A  special  significance 
attaches  to  this  epithet  It  was  the  characteristic  of  every 
ancient  town,  for  reasons  which  Ihering  has  brilliantly  set  forth,* 
to  be  walled.'  The  designation  of  Uruk  as  *  walled,'  therefore, 
stamps  it  as  a  city,  but  that  the  term  was  added,  also  points 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  — to  a  period  when  towns 
as  distinguished  from  mere  agricultural  villages  were  sufficiently 
rare  to  warrant  some  special  nomenclature.  From  other 
sources  the  great  age  of  Uruk  is  confirmed,  and  Hilprecht' 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  capitol  of  a  kingdom  contempo- 
raneous with  the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  history.  A 
lexicographical  tablet  *  informs  us  that  Uruk  was  specially  well 
fortified.  It  was  known  as  the  place  of  seven  walls  and,  in 
view  of  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  number  seven  among  the 
Babylonians,  Jensen  supposes*  that  the  city's  walls  are  an  imi- 
tation of  the  seven  concentric  zones  into  which  the  world  was 
divided.  However  this  may  be,  a  city  so  ancient  and  so  well 
fortified  must  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  old  Baby- 
lonian history,  second  only  in  importance,  if  not  equal,  to  Nip- 
pur. The  continued  influence  of  the  Ishlar  or  Nana  cult  of 
Erech  also  illustrates  the  significance  of  the  place.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  find  traditions  surviving  of  the  history  of 
the  place. 

The  first  tablet  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  contains  such  a 
reminiscence.  The  city  is  hard  pressed  by  an  enemy.  The 
misfortune    appears   to    be    sent   as  a   punishment    for   some 

1  Vorgeschichte  der  Indo-Etirofacr,  p,  112. 

*  The  words  for  *city'  in  the  Semitic  hnguages  embody  this  idea. 

*  Old  Babylonian  Inscription^  i.  2,  p.  4S. 

*  IIR.  50,  55-57;  VR.  41,  17,  iS.  An  interesting  reference  to  the  wall  of  Trech 
occurs  Hilprecht,  ib.  i.  i,  no.  26. 

»  Kosmologie^  p.  172. 
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offence.'  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Asses  and 
cows  destroy  their  young.  Men  weep  and  women  sigh.  The 
go<is  and  spirits  of  '*  walled  Uruk  "  have  become  hostile  forces. 
For  three  years  the  enemy  lays  siege  to  the  place.  The  gates 
of  the  city  remain  closed.  Who  the  enemy  is  we  are  not  told, 
and  such  is  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  tablet  that  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  the  outcome  of  the  city's  distress. 

In  the  second  tablet,  Gilgamesh  is  introduced  as  a  hero  of 
su(>crior  strength  and  in  control  of  Uruk.  Is  he  the  savior  of 
the  city  or  its  conqueror.'  One  is  inclined  to  assume  the  latter, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Uruk  are  represented  as  complaining  that 
C«ilg.imcsh  has  taken  away  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  place. 
From  a  passage  in  a  subsequent  tablet  it  appears  that  Uruk  is 
not  the  native  place  of  the  hero,  but  Marada.*  Moreover,  the 
n.ime  Oilgamesh  is  not  liabylonian.  so  that  the  present  evidence 
s|>caks  in  favor  of  regarding  the  first  episode  in  the  epic  as  a 
nminiscfncc  of  the  extension  of  («ilgamesh*s  dominion  by  the 
con(|iiesi  of  Uruk.  When  this  event  took  place  we  have  no 
tne.ins  of  determining  with  even  a  remote  degree  of  probability. 
The  representation  of  (tilgamesh  on  very  ancient  seal  cylinders' 
warrants  us  in  passing  Inryond  the  third  millennium,  but  more 
than  this  can  hardly  be  said. 

(«il;;aniesh  is  a  hero  of  irresistible  power.  'Ilie  inhabitants 
of  Uruk  ap|K*aI  for  help  to  Aruru,  who  has  created  (tilgamesh: 

Mr  ha.%  no  \\\\\ 

Ihy  inha)»itAnt%  [a|>prjJ  fur  a«i  ']. 
<'il^arTtr%h  \\t*fr\  n<>t  lra«r  a  »>(>n  to  htt  father 
1  >ay  anil  nt)*hl. 

»  Irrrmii*  IiJh^.j*  N%«»r%/  p  i,  fr)«|r«1urY-»  iKat  thr  tiratH  otf  thr  king  ha««rvok«4 
<1<vfrr%%  ?iut  \Y\x\  \y  hi(t.',i  . n>^« < •lu(4r  f  Kjl  tSr  (r«(nvtit  HtMlrf  c«>A«MlrratHMI  |l^ 
W  r  (t  \.    tV  *r£  rn.(<(     ^4  tV  r^-*.    i%  t«>irtAt*J«   crftain.  tKowgh  »oC  atstoWlriT  *<n 

'  *«.ith   t4>.«H.    t     1,^       W*   t«inf%   uileftn(%  tu    1  «tf  al  Mafaila    *4,  Ihr   ktnf  of 

I  llruiff-f.  \.«.««i  tmtJtit  J4*  kmt  ^Afm4*  iknm*  tt rittt^tti^fw,  iv    \,  |i  <#) 
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He,  the  ruler  of  wailed  Unik,  .  .  . 

He,  their  ruler,  .  .  . 

The  strong,  the  preeminent,  the  cunning,  .  .  . 

Gilgamesh  does  not  leave  the  virgin  to  [her  mother]. 

The  daughter  to  her  warrior,  the  wife  to  her  husband. 

The  gods  [of  heaven]  hear  their  cry. 

They  cry  aloud  to  Aruru,  "  Thou  hast  created  him, 

Now  create  a  rival  (?)  to  him,  equal  to  taking  up  the  fight  against  him  (?).'* 

f 
f 

So  much  at  least  is  clear  from  the  badly  mutilated  lines  that 
Gilgamesh  has  played  sad  havoc  with  the  inhabitants  of  Uruk. 
In  personal  combat,  as  it  would  appear,  he  has  triumphed  over 
the  warriors  of  the  place.  The  son  is  taken  away  from  his 
father,  the  virgins  are  taken  captive,  warriors  and  husbands  are 
snatched  from  those  dear  to  them.  Aruru  is  here  appealed  to 
as  the  creator  of  mankind.*  She  who  has  created  the  hero  is 
asked  to  produce  some  one  who  can  successfully  resist  Gilga- 
mesh.    Aruru  proceeds  to  do  so. 

Aruru,  upon  hearing  this,  forms  a  man  of  Anu.' 

Aruru  washes  her  hands,  takes  a  bit  of  clay,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground. 

She  creates  Eabani,  a  hero,  a  lofty  offspring,  the  possession  of  Ninib.' 

This  creature  Eabani  is  described  as  having  a  body  covered 
with  hair.  He  has  long  flowing  locks  and  lives  with  the  animals 
about  him. 

Eating  herbs  with  gazelles. 
Drinking  from  a  trough  with  cattle. 
Sporting  with  the  creatures  of  the  waters. 

The  description  evidently  recalls  man  living  in  a  savage  state, 
and,  to  judge  from  illustrations  of  Eabani  on  seal  cylinders, 

1  See  above,  p.  448. 

2  Anil  here  used  in  the  generic  sense  of '  lofty,' '  divine.'  The  phrase  is  equivalent 
to  the  Diblical  *  image  of  God.' 

s  A  phrase  in  some  way  again  indicative  of  Eabani's  likeness  to  a  deity. 
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the  mythological  fancy  of  the  period  when  strange  monsters 
existed  of  hybrid  formation,  half-man,  half-beast^  has  influenced 
the  conception  of  this  strange  creature  who  is  to  combat  the 
invincible  Oilgamesh.  Hut  Gilgamesh  frustrates  the  plan.  He 
sends  a  messenger  known  as  SA4fti^  that  is,  *  the  hunter/  and 
described  as  a  "  wicked  man,*'  to  ensnare  Eabani.'  For  three 
days  in  succession,  the  hunter  sees  Eabani  drinking  at  the 
trough  with  the  cattle,  but  is  unable  to  catch  him.  The  sight 
of  this  *  wild  man  of  the  woods  '  frightens  the  hunter.  Me 
returns  to  Gilgamesh  for  further  instructions, 
(filg.imcsh  spoke  to  the  hunter: 

(k>.  hunter  fnin«,  and  take  vith  the«  Ukhat. 

When  the  cattk  come*  lo  ihc  trough, 

\jt\  her  tear  off  he?  drcA*  and  dKcIo^e  hcf  nakcdne**. 

Mr  '  mill  ^«e  her  and  approach  her. 

1Il%  cattle,  which  i^rew  ap  on  htn  6eld,  will  fonuike  him. 

I'khaiu  is  a  name  for  a  harlot  devoted  lo  the  worship  of  Ish- 
t.ir.  Other  names  for  such  devotees  are  Khanmtu^  ajmX  Kttniu.* 
Klsevkhere  ihe  city  I'ruk  is  called  "  the  dwelling  of  Anu  and 
Ishi.ir,  the  my  of  the  Kiz'Hi^  I'l/tdti,  and  A'AtUtm^/t,"^  and  in 
a  suhset^utnl  lalilel  of  the  (tilgamesh  epic  *  these  three  classes 
of  h.irtots  Afc  intrcMluccd  as  the  attendants  of  Uhtar,  c»lK*<iient 
to  her  tall.  Thr  conclusion  is  therefore  justified  that  I'ruk  was 
onr  <»f  the  (rnlrrs  [Mfh.ips  the  (enter  of  the  obscene  rites 
to  \*lii.  h  H»  ro<l..iiis  '  h.ts  vveral  references.  Several  other 
mcHirntal  aiiuMons  m  (unciform  literature  to  the  sacred  prosti 

•  I  }>At  <  ,-^i^Anm-\i\  ur>'irft  jkrA  thi%.  jrv:]  n44  thr  c<]d«  A(1iM(  in  Ihr  mtrrv^t  cW  I'nik 
(4*  |f!P!i.ia\  «rt>]<'|tMi%  iwuitw  I .  f  >»ll<>«t  from  a  ^M%iktgr  iM  ll«u|>('%  rdtli^irfi.  |>|%  lo.  |0 

'  ^<,   >n   IW        it    rfMrfA       kFgrtvK        Stm   p    S  |l    Aiwl    Ik>UttM:l»,    HsmJtrmrftfkmt  k, 

*  -It!'.   I*     »»1      I'i      I  '•  «      I  ^   . 
lt-.4    .      ti    •  '  «      •  V-     I  #.. 
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tution  carried  on  at  Babylonian  temples  confirm  Herodotus' 
statement  in  general/  although  the  rite  never  assumed  the  large 
proportions  that  he  reports. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  under- 
stood the  religious  significance  of  the  custom  that  he  designates 
as  '  shameful.'  The  name  given  to  the  harlot  among  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews,^  Kadishtu  or  K'deshd,  that  is,  'the  sacred 
one/  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  at  its  origin,  the  rite  was  not 
the  product  of  obscene  tendencies,  but  due  to  naive  concep- 
tions connected  with  the  worship  of  Ishtar  as  the  goddess 
of  fertility. 

The  introduction  of  Ukhat,  however,  as  an  aid  to  carry  out 
the  designs  of  Gilgamesh  is  devoid  of  religious  significance,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  regard  the  t^bani  episode,  or  at  least  certain 
portions  of  it,  as  having  had  at  one  time  an  existence  quite 
independent  of  Gilgamesh's  adventures.  The  description  of 
Elabani  is,  as  we  have  seen,  based  upon  mythological  ideas. 
The  creation  of  Kabani  recalls  the  Biblical  tradition  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  man,  and  Ukhat  appears  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian equivalent  to  the  Biblical  Eve,  who  through  her  charms 
entices  Eabani  away  from  the  gazelles  and  cattle/  and  brings 
him  to  Uruk,  the  symbol  of  civilized  existence. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  sexual 
instinct  and  the  beginnings  of  culture  as  symbolized  by  the  tree 

1  See  Jereniias'  Izdiibar-Ntvirod,  pp.  59,  60;  Nikel,  llerodot  umi  die  Keilschrift- 
forschtins^,  pp.  84 -S6. 

*•*  The  protest  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxiii.  18)  against  the  K\iesh&^  as  also 
against  the  '  male  devotee  *  (k'adcsh),  shows  the  continued  popularity  of  the  rites. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Vahwistic  narrative,  Adam  is  in  close  communica- 
tion with  the  animals  about  him  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  is  tempting  also  to  connect  the 
Hebrew  form  of  Eve,  Khawivci  (or  Khawwat)  in  some  way  with  Ukhat,  not  etymo- 
logically  of  course,  but  as  suggestive  of  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  —  the 
Hebrew  upon  the  Haby Ionian  term.  Professor  Stade  {/.cits./.  Alttest.  Wiss.^  1897, 
p.  210)  commenting  upon  Gen.  ii.  20,  points  out  that  Vahwe's  motive  for  asking 
Adam  to  name  the  animals  w.in  the  hojx?  that  he  would  find  a  '  helpmate '  among 
them.  In  the  light  of  the  Babylonian  story  of  Eabani  living  with  animals,  Stade*s 
suggestion  receives  a  stt iking  illustration. 
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of  knowledge  are  closely  associated.  According  to  rabbinical 
traditions,  the  ser|>ent  is  the  symbol  of  the  sexual  passion.' 

Kvc  obtains  control  of  Adam  with  the  aid  of  this  passion. 
In  the  episode  of  Eabani,  Ukhat^  and  the  hunter  —  who,  be  it 
noted,  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  —  we  seem  to  have  an 
ancient  legend  forming  part  of  some  tradition  regarding  the 
beginnings  of  man's  history,  and  which  has  been  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  —  when  and  how,  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  say. 

The  hunter  follows  the  instrtxrtions  of  Gilgamesh.  Flabani 
falls  a  victim  to  Ukhat's  attractions. 


Ukhat  exponed  her  hreast«  revealed  her  nakedoeM,  took  off  her  clothing- 
Unaiiashed  »hc  enticed  bioi. 

The  details  of  the  meeting  are  described  with  a  frank  sim- 
plicity that  points  again  to  the  antiquity  of  the  legend. 

For  MX  day»  and  levefi  nightt  Eabftni  enjoyed  the  love  of  Ukhil 

After  he  had  t^tialed  hiin»elf  with  her  charmt, 

Mr  turned  ht«  countenance  to  hit  cattle. 

Thr  rrp<>«ing  gaarlle*  ftaw  Kabani, 

1  hr  <attlr  of  the  field  tarned  away  from  him. 

Kalani  was  fttartled  arni  Krew  faint, 

lh%  hmb«  grew  stiff  as  his  cattle  ran  off. 

Hut  rkhat  hais  gained  control  of  him.  He  gives  up  the 
thou;;ht  of  {gazelles  and  cattle,  and  returns  to  enjoy  the  luvc  of 
Ukhai       His  senses  return, 

Arnl  hr  a||;ajn  turns  in  lo«e,  rnlhraUed  at  the  feet  f4  thr  haild, 

\jm\\  up  into  hrr  face  arnJ  li«trns  as  the  «umaa  s^wakk  t<t  him 

T>v#"  «i>fnan*  «{irak»  to  Mat«ni 

\a»Uj  art  th<ni.  MAltani,  like  lu  a  fod. 

Why  ilo^t  thou  lir  with  the  beasts^ 

<  "fnr.   1   will  trirtK  thee  to  waJkd  Unik« 


*  A'i^'iw/M       U  AfsbM  tk*  «<i»d  1%  kk««t«v  Mid  lot  *  womsa  '  »•  g««r««l 
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To  the  glorious  hoase,^  the  dwelling  of  Anu  and  Ishtar, 
To  the  seat  of  Gilgamesh,  perfect  in  power, 
Surpassing  men  in  strength,  like  a  mountain  bull." 

It  would  appear  from  these  lines  that  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Ukhat,  Eabani  had  satisfied  his  desire  on  the  beasts.  In 
Ukhat,  however,  he  found  a  worthier  mate,  and  he  accordingly 
abandons  his  former  associates  to  cling  to  her. 

He  yields  and  obeys  her  command, 
n  the  wisdom  of  his  heart  he  recognized  a  companion.* 

In  the  continuation  of  the  story  Eabani  becomes  the  companion 
of  Gilgamesh,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  development  of  the  epic  from  Ukhat,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged.  It  is  she  who  awakens  in  Elabani  a  sense 
of  dignity  which  made  him  superior  to  the  animals.  The  word 
translated  *  companion"  may  be  appropriately  applied  to  Ukhat. 
Eabani  clings  to  her,  as  Adam  does  to  Eve  after  she  *is  brought'* 
to  him.  Ukhat  becomes  Eabani's  '  companion,'  just-  as  Eve 
becomes  the  '  helpmate  *  of  Adam. 

These  considerations  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the 
Eabani-Ukhat  episode  is  quite  distinct  from  the  career  of  Gilga- 
mesh. Had  the  epic  originated  in  Babylon  or  Nippur,  Elabani 
and  Ukhat  would  have  been  brought  to  Babylon  or  Nippur. 
As  it  is,  Elabani  asks  Ukhat  to  conduct  him 

1  The  temple  at  Uruk  is  meant. 

s  Jeremias  translates  *  seeks  a  friend/  and  refers  the  words  to  Gilgamesh,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  Eabani  was  thinking  of  tl>e 
hero. 

'It  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  tappuy  *  associate/  Delitzsch,  Handworterbuch, 
p.  lo.  Ideographically,  it  is  composed  of  two  elements,  *  strength'  and  *  acquire.' 
*  Companion  in  arms '  is  the  fellowship  originally  meant. 

<  The  Hebrew  verb  (Gen.  ii.  22)  expresses  sexual  union  and  precisely  the  same 
verb  is  used  in  the  cuneiform  narrative  when  Eabani  comes  to  Ukhat  (Haupt's  edi 
tion,  p.  II,  1.21). 
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To  the  glorious  dwelling,  the  Mcred  teat  of  Ana  and  IthUr, 
To  the  M*at  of  Gilgame»h.  perfect  in  power, 
Sur)MVMng  men  in  Mrength  like  a  mountain  bull. 

Unfortunately,  the  tablet  at  this  point  is  defective,*  and  the 
following  three  tablets  are  represented  by  small  fragments  only, 
from  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  more  than 
the  general  course  of  the  narrative. 

Ukhat  and  Flabani  proceed  to  Uruk.  There  is  an  interesting 
reference  to  *  a  festival '  and  to  festive  garments,'  but  whether, 
.IS  would  appear,  Ukhat  and  Eabani  are  the  ones  who  clothe 
themselves '  upon  reaching  Uruk  or  whether,  as  jeremias 
iMriieves,  a  festival  was  being  celebrated  at  the  place  it  is 
imiKJSsiblc  to  say.  Flabani  is  warned  in  a  dream  not  to  under- 
take a  test  of  strength  with  Gilgamesh/ 

\Vho\r  power  i*  stronger  than  thine, 

Who  rest«  not.      .      neither  by  day  or  night 

O  Maljani.  change  thy  .  .  . 

Shamash  Iciveik  (jilgameth, 

Anu.  \W\.  and  \^  have  given  him  wiidoni. 

licftirr  thou  tomcat  from  the  mountam 

(itlgamr<«h  in  t'ruk  will  %«e  thy  drram.* 


Drc.ims  play  an  important  part  in  the  epic.  They  constitute 
the  rt%;uiar  means  of  communication  between  man  and  the  gods, 
VI  rr<^ul.ir  that  4t  times  the  compilers  of  the  epic  do  not  find  it 
nc<«NH4ry  tc»  sj>ecify  the  fact,  but  take  it  for  granted  To  (iil- 
^.irnesh.  h-ibani's  coming  is  revealed  and  he  asks  his  mother 
Arur\i  l(i  interpret  the  dream. 

1  he  third  and  fourth  tablets  take  us  back  to  the  history  c»f 
I'ruk       (iilgamesh.  aided  by  his  patron   Shamash.  sucte^eds  in 

>  \\r 'An  Uill  rii«tiAc«i%h  f  ll»ttp<.  t»  4  7)  *  I  will  M<h  bim'  |errtma«' rriMSrfing. 
"  1  m\\\  f  £ht  m\\}\  K.m      i«  rrTTiM»>n«i% 

•  H  %.>^\A    I       •    *  •  C  f    inm   Ml    \  afk4  II 

•  I  *-■  \r  \\  4  ;*^  f  ;*..•, r,£  hrw%  r<rftl(ar«<d  hy  ct««nfttnii»f  llA«f4.  f*  I  \.  witk  a  %mf» 
py^at-ntttn  Ir^^nv^n!  («««hl;> vlird  br  |effrMua«'  /»tdmJ^^f  Xim^mJ,  pi    \ 

^  /y     hr  viil  tm  %"ki  «U«4it  thf  dtr*am  IkavmgH  liar  «i«iiu<a  gt«Mi  to 
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gaining  Eabani  as  a  *  companion '  in  a  contest  diat  is  to  be 
waged  against  Khumbaba,  who  threatens  Unik.  The  name  of 
this  enemy  is  Damitic,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  the 
campaign  against  him  to  the  tradition  recorded  by  Berosns  ctf 
a  native  uprising  against  Elamitic  rule,  which  took  place  about 
2400  B.C.'  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  for  this  supposition.  Elam,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  at  all  times  a  serious  menace  to  Babylonia. 
Hostilities  with  Elam  are  frequent  before  and  after  the  days  %A 
HammurabL  If  Gilgamesh,  as  seems  certain,  is  a  Cassite,*the 
conflict  between  him  and  Khumbaba  would  represent  a  rivahy 
among  Cassitic  or  Elamitic  hordes  for  the  possession  of  Uruk 
and  of  the  surrounding  district.  While  the  Cassites  do  not  come 
to  the  front  till  the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  center 
of  their  kingdom  is  Nippur,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  settled  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  long  before  that 
period.  The  course  of  conquest  —  as  of  civilization  in  Baby- 
lonia —  being  from  the  south  to  the  north,  we  would  be  justified 
in  looking  for  the  Cassites  in  Uruk  before  they  extended  their 
dominion  to  Nippur.  At  all  events,  the  conflict  between  Gilga- 
mesh and  Khumbaba  must  be  referred  to  a  much  more  ancient 
period  than  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon  as  a  political  center. 
Shamash  and  Gilgamesh  promise  Eabani  royal  honors  if  he 
will  join  friendship  with  them. 

Come,  and  on  a  great  couch, 

On  a  fine  couch  he  •  i^ill  place  thee. 

He  will  give  thee  a  seat  to  the  left. 

The  rulers  of  the  earth  will  kiss  thy  feet. 

All  the  people  of  Uruk  will  crouch  before  thee. 

Kabani  consents,  and  in  company  with  Gilgamesh  proceeds 
to  the  fortress  of  Khumbaba.     It  is  a  long  and  hard  road  that 

*  Sec,  e.g.y  Jeremias'  Itdubar-Nimrody  p.  21. 

'  .So,  e.g.y  Hommel  {AUisraelitisclu  Ueberlie/erung,  p.  3$).     He  is  certainly  not 
a  native  of  Babylonia.  '  Gilgamesh. 
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they  have  to  tmvel.  The  terror  inspired  by  Rhumbaba  is  com- 
pared to  that  aroused  by  a  violent  storm,  but  Gilgaroesh  receives 
assurances,  in  no  less  than  three  dreams*,  that  he  will  come 
forth  unharmed  out  of  the  ordeal. 

The  fortress  of  Khumbaba  is  situated  in  a  jn'ove  of  won- 
derful grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  a  large  cedar, 
affording  shade  and  diffusing  a  sweet  odor.  The  description 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  garden  of  Fxlen,  and  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  in  this  episode  of  the  («ilgamcsh  epic, 
we  have  not  again  a  composite  production  due  to  the  combina- 
tion of  Gilgamesh*s  adventures  with  the  traditions  regarding 
Eabani.  Unfortunately  the  description  of  the  contest  with 
Khumbaba  is  missing.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  tyrant's 
death,*  but  that  is  all.  In  the  sixth  tablet,  («ilg.imesh  is  cele- 
brated as  the  victor  and  not  Kabani.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  episode  belongs  ori}*inalIy  to  (tilgamesh's 
career,  and  that  Eabani  has  been  intrcKluced  into  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  Eabani  to  be  placed  in  a  In'autiful  garden 
would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  his  dcsertin;;  the  gazelles 
and  cattle,  -  the  reward,  as  it  were,  of  his  ilirv^in;;  to  rkh.it. 
Separating  the  composite  elements  of  ttir  t*pu  in  this  w.iy.  we 
have  as  distinct  eptso<les  in  C^ilg.unesh's  i.iritr.  the  conquest 
of  Uruk  arnl  of  f»thi-r  places,'  and  Ins  siuir^slul  (.impugn 
against  Khumbaba  U  ith  this  story  thrre  h.is  U-en  iombined 
a  popular  tradition  of  m.in's  early  viv.i<^r  st  itc.  his  dep.irture 
from  this  condition  throti);h  the  sexu.il  pission  .irouv-d  by  t'k 
hat,  who  iKTtomes  his  'lotnp.inion,'  an«l  \\\\\\  whom  of  throu);h 
whom  he  is  led  to  a  iM-auttful  garden  as  x  li.ibit  ition 

The  sixth  tablet   introtiuccs  a  third  <!«  nunt  into  the  epu.  - 
a  mythf>l«»gi(  al  one       The  pxldess  Ishtar  pS  .uK  (••!  (In*  lo\e  of 
Gilgamesh.      >hr   is  atd  jt  ted  to  hmi  hy  }it>.  .u  lit  \t -mm  nts  and 
his  perv>n.itity        Ihr   tuh'rt   )»e;;ins  witli    i   tj.  m  r .}iti«»n  (»f   the 
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celebration  of  Gilgamesh's  victory.  The  hero  exchanges  his 
blood-stained  clothes  for  white  garments,  polishes  his  weapons, 
and  places  a  crown  on  his  head. 

To  secure  the  grace  of  Gilgamesh,  the  exalted  Ishtar  raises  her  eyes. 

Come,  Gilgamesh,  be  my  husband, 

Thy  love  ^  grant  me  as  a  gift, 

Be  thou  my  husband  and  I  will  be  thy  wife. 

I  will  place  thee  on  a  chariot  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gold. 

With  wheels  of  gold  and  horns  of  sapphire  (?) 

Drawn  by  great  .  .  .  steeds  (?). 

With  sweet  odor  of  cedars  enter  our  house. 

Upon  entering  our  house, 

.  .  .  will  kiss  thy  feet. 

Kings,  lords,  and  princes  will  be  submissive  to  thee, 

Products  of  mountain  and  land,  they  will  bring  as  tribute  to  thee. 

Ishtar  appears  here  as  the  goddess  of  love  and  fertility.  As 
such  she  promises  Gilgamesh  also  abundance  of  herds.  But 
Gilgamesh  rejects  the  offer,  giving  as  his  reason  the  sad  fate 
encountered  by  these  who  were  victims  of  Ishtar's  love  : 

Tammuz,  the  consort  of  thy  youth  (?), 

Thou  causest  to  weep  every  year. 

The  bright-colored  allallu  bird  thou  didst  love. 

Thou  didst  crush  him  and  break  his  pinions. 

In  the  woods  he  stands  and  laments,  "  ()  my  pinions  !" 

Thou  didst  love  a  lion  of  perfect  strength. 

Seven  and  seven  times  ^  thou  didst  bury  him  in  the  corners  (?), 

Thou  didst  love  a  horse  superior  in  the  fray, 

With  whip  and  spur'  thou  didst  urge  him  on. 

Thou  didst  force  him  on  for  seven  doul)le  hours/ 

Thou  didst  force  him  on  when  wearied  and  thirsty; 

His  mother  Silili  thou  madest  weep. 

In  this  way  Gilgamesh  proceeds  to  uj)braid  the  goddess, 
instancing,  in  addition,  her  cruel  treatment  of  a  shepherd,  and 
apparently  also  of  a  giant,  whom  she  chanp;ecl  to  a  dwarf.    The 

1  So  llaupt,  Dcitr'dt^e  ztir  Assyriolo^ie,  \.  112. 

2  IjC..  again  and  again.  '  jhis  is  the  general  sc*nse  of  tlie  thrw  terms  used. 
*  Ijf^  an  army's  march  of  fourteen  hours.     See  pp.  \i)0,  50;,.  521, 


♦  I 
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allusions,  while  obscure,  are  all  of  a  mythological  character. 
The  weeping  of  Tammuz  symbolizes  the  decay  of  vegetation  after 
the  summer  season.     The  misfortunes  that  afHict  the  bird,lionlf  ^^^'*'     *'^ 
and  horse  similarly  indicate  the  loss  of  beauty  and  strength,  C^^^/*^ 
which  is  the  universal  fate  of  those  who  once  enjoyed  those  ^"^^  ^  - 
attributes.      Ishtar,   as  the  great  mother,  produces  life  and^      "/ 
strength,  but  she  is  unable  to  make  life  and  strength  perma-  7^7^**^ 
nent     Popular  belief  makes  her  responsible   for  decay  and    (   '  ^  t: : 
death,  since  life  and  fertility  appear  to  be  in  her  hand.     Gilga>  \\9^  ^^^ 
mesh,  as  a  popular  hero,  is  brought  into  association  by  popular  '^^'Sr^ 

traditions  with  Ishtar,  as  he  is  brought  into  relationships  with 
Flabani  and  Ukhat.  A  factor  in  this  association  was  the  neces- 
sity of  accounting  for  Gilgamesh's  death.  As  a  hero,  the  favor* 
ite  of  the  gods  and  invincible  in  battle,  he  ought  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  the  gods  —  immortality.  The  question  had  to  be 
answered  how  he  came  to  forego  this  distinction.  The  insult  be 
offers  to  Ishtar  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  Knowing  that 
Ishtar,  althou|;h  the  giver  of  life,  does  not  grant  a  continuance 
of  it,  he  who  is  produced  by  Aruru  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  great  goddesn.  Hut  his  refusal  leads  to  a  dire  punishment, 
more  disastrous  even  th.in  the  alliance  with  Ishtar.  which  wouM 
have  culminated  in  his  U'ln^  eventually  shorn  of  his  strength. 

lsht.ir.  determined  thjt  (ftlgamesh  should  not  escape  her, 
flies  m  rag(*  to  her  father  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  tells  of 
the  manner  in  whuh  she  has  been  treated.  Anu  comforts  her. 
VieUiing  to  Isht.ir\  request  he  creates  x  divine  bull,  known  as 
K\ix,  I.e.,  the  strong  or  supreme  one/  who  is  to  destroy  Uilga- 
me%li.  At  this  fMiint  in  the  narrative  F.ibani  is  again  intro* 
duccd.  (til^amrsh  and  K-ibani  together  proceed  to  the  contest 
with  the  hull,  js  they  formerly  proceeded  against  Khumbaba. 
<  >ri  seal  <  ylirulers  this  ti^lit  is  frequently  pictured.'  In  agree* 
meiit  «ith  ttie  (leM  fi|»tM»n  in   the  narrative.  Kabani  takes  hold 

*  S«<r    1 41;  .  )rfiiA%    /t/««*a'  .%'•■■•«/.  ^    »*i 
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of  the  tail  of  the  animal,  while  Gilgamesh  despatches  him  by 

driving  a  spear  into  the  bull's  heart.     Ishtar's  plan  is  tiius 

frustrated. 

Ishtar  mounts  the  wall  of  walled  Uruk. 
In  violent  rage  she  pronounces  a  curse: 
**  Cifrsed  be  Gilgamesh,  who  has  enraged  me, 
Who  has  kiUed  the  divine  bull." 

Eabani  adds  insult  to  injury  by  challenging  the  goddess. 

Eabani,  upon  bearing  these  words  of  Ishtar, 

Takes  the  carcass  (?)  of  the  divine  bull  and  throws  it  into  her  face. 

Woe  to  thee  !  I  will  subdue  thee, 

I  will  do  to  thee  as  I  have  done  to  him.^ 

The  mythological  motives  that  prompted  the  introduction  of 
Ishtar  into  this  tablet  now  become  apparent.  The  division  of 
the  epic  into  twelve  parts  is  due  to  scholastic  influences.  It  is 
certainly  not  accidental  that  the  calendar  also  consists  of  twelve 
months.  While  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  each  tablet 
corresponds  to  some  month,  still  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  and  eleventh  tablets, 
this  correspondence  is  certain.  The  sixth  month  is  designated 
as  the  month  of  the  "  Mission  of  Ishtar.**  What  this  mission  is 
we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter.'  In  this  month  was  cele- 
brated a  festival  to  Tamniuz,  the  young  bridegroom  of  Ishtar, 
who  is  slain  by  the  goddess.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  weeping  for  Tammuz,^  which  formed  the  chief 
ceremony  of  the  day. 

It  is  this  character  of  the  month  that  accounts  not  only  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Ishtar  episode  in  the  sixth  tablet,  but 
which  finds  further  illustrations  in  the  mourning  which  Ishtar 
and  her  attendants  indulge  in  after  the  death  of  the  divine  bull. 

Ishtar  assembled  the  Kizreti, 

Ukh&ti  and  Kharimati. 

Over  the  carcass  of  Alii  they  raised  a  lamentation. 

1  Ix.^  to  the  bull.  2  Chapter  xxv.  >  Ez.  viii.  14. 
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These  three  classes  of  sacred  prostitutes  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon.^  With  more  material  at  our  disposal  regarding  the 
cult  of  Ishtar  or  Nand  of  Krech,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
specify  the  charncter  of  the  rites  performed  at  this  temple.  Tht 
stAiemenis  of  lleriHlotus  and  of  other  writers  suffice,  however, 
to  show  that  the  three  terms  represent  classes  of  priestesses 
attached  to  the  temple.  In  this  respect  the  Ishtar  cult  of  Erech 
was  n(»l  unKjuc.  for  we  have  references  :o  priestesses  elsewhere. 
However,  the  function  of  the  priestess  in  religious  history  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  priest.  She  is  not  a  mediator  between 
the  j:o<i  and  his  subjects,  nor  is  she  a  representative  of  the 
deity  It  IS  as  a  'witch.'  that  by  virtue  of  the  association  of 
ideas  alM)ve  set  forth.'  she  is  able  to  determine  the  intentions 
of  the  j;ck1s.  Her  power  to  do  harm  is  supplemented  by  her 
ability  to  furnish  oracles.  In  this  capacity  we  have  already  come 
across  her.'  and  we  may  assume  that  giving  oracles  constituted 
a  ( hicf  furu  tion  of  the  priestess  in  Babylonia.  It  was  further- 
more naiiir.il  to  conclude  that  as  a  'witch  '  and  'oracle-giver,* 
th<'  pricsttss  btlonj^ed  to  the  deity  from  whom  she  derived  her 
|x>wrr  W  hrn  wt*  come  to  the  cult  of  a  goddess  like  Ishtar.  who 
IN  ih«*  svnilMjl  of  ftrtilitv.  observances  that  illustrated  this  central 
n»»ti<iii  U..U !<1  iiiiur.illv  form  an  ingredient  part  of  that  '  sympa- 
thriK  tni;^)<  .  the  imitation  of  an  action  in  order  to  produce 
th»-  rrantN  ^fnc  \\  dominates  so  large  a  projKirtion  of  early  reli 
jjKH .^  «tT.  iu«»mi!isnj  Among  many  nations  the  mysterious  as- 
fHMts  of  WMii.iTj  s  frriihiy  lead  to  rites  that  by  a  perversion  of 
thru  MTi/m  i!  iiiijM.rt  apfx-.ir  to  be  obscene  *  In  the  reference  to 
thr  !h'«  »  <  !  iss,  ^  ,,(  s.K  red  prostitutes,  we  have  ,\\\  evidence  that 
ih.-  r..il.» '..fu  in  v\«»r>hip  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Hut 
» itii  '\\  -  j.rt.|>«.Mii<»i)  that  the  prostitutes  were  priestesses  attached 
to  !h«  N  i!  sf  i  u!t  A\\i\  ^\\o  t«K>k  |Kiri  in  ceremonies  intended  to 
s»ni  •    ?    f*      '.     wr  iniiNf  (or  the  present   Ttsl  <  nnirnl 
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Gilgamesh,  secure  in  his  victory,  proceeds  to  offer  the  horns 
of  the  divine  bull  to  his  patron  Lugal-Marada,  the  '  king  *  of 
Marad,  and  who  appears  to  be  identical  with  Shamash  him- 
self. The  offering  is  accompanied  by  gifts  to  the  sanctuary  of 
precious  stones  and  oil.     There  is  general  rejoicing. 

The  episode  of  Gilgamesh's  contest  with  the  bull  also  belongs 
to  the  mythological  phases  of  the  ejpic.  The  bull  is  in  Babylo- 
nian mythology  *  as  among  other  nations  a  symbol  of  the  storm. 
It  is  in  his  role  as  a  solar  deity  that  Gilgamesh  triumphs  over 
the  storm  sent  by  Anu,  that  is,  from  on  high.  In  the  following 
chapter,  we  will  come  across  another  form  of  this  same  myth 
suggested  evidently,  as  was  the  fight  of  Marduk  with  Tiimat, 
by  the  annual  storms  raging  in  Babylonia.  Gilgamesh  triumphs 
as  does  Marduk,  but  when  once  the  summer  solstice,  which 
represents  the  sun's  triumph,  is,  past,  the  decline  of  the  sun's 
strength  begins  to  set  in.  This  is  indicated  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  narrative. 

•  The  scene  of  rejoicing  at  Gilgamesh's  triumph  is  changed  to 
one  of  sadness.  Elabani  is  snatched  away  from  Gilgamesh. 
The  few  fragments  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  tablets  do  not 
suffice  for  determining  exactly  in  what  way  this  happened,  but 
Ishtar  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  misfortune.  A  fatal  ill- 
ness, it  would  seem,  seizes  hold  of  Eabani,  —  whether  as  the 
result  of  a  further  contest  or  directly  sent,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  For  twelve  days  he  lingers  and  then  is  taken  away.  As 
usual,  the  catastrophe  is  foreseen  in  dreams.  For  a  third  time' 
he  sees  a  vision  of  fire  and  lightning,  which  forebodes  the  end. 

The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  epic  at  this  point  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  There  is  a  reference  to  Nippur,^  of  which 
it  would  be  important  to  know  the  purpose. 

The  relationship  between  Gilgamesh  and   Eabani  would  be 

'  See  p.  ;■;*'>. 

-  ( )r  as  a  lluid  dream.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  a  previous  portion  of  the  epic 
(p.  4S1).  Ciilganiesh  has  three  dreams  in  succession.  ^  llaupt,  pp.  45,  53. 
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much  clearer  if  the  seventh  and  eighth  tablets  were  preserved  in 
good  condition.  The  disappearance  of  Kabani  before  the  end 
of  the  epic  confirms,  however,  the  view  here  maintained,  that 
the  career  of  Eabani  was  originally  quite  independent  of  Gilga- 
mesh's  adventures.  His  death  is  as  superfluous  as  is  his  asso- 
ciation with  Eabani.  In  all  critical  moments  Gilgamesh  appears 
to  stand  alone.  He  conquers  Unilc,  and  it  is  he  who  celebrates 
the  victory  of  the  divine  bull.  The  subsequent  course  of  the 
narrative  after  Kabani's  death,  except  for  the  frequent  mention 
of  Gilgamesh*s  lament  for  his  companion,  proceeds  undisturbed. 
Moreover,  Eabani's  punishment  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  meted  out  to  Gilgamesh.  The  latter  is  also  stricken  with 
disease,  but  in  his  case,  the  disease  has  a  meaning  that  fits  in 
with  the  mythological  phases  of  the  epic.  The  seventh  month 
—  the  one  following  the  summer  solstice  —  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  turning-point  in  the  year.  As  the  year  advances,  vegetation 
diminishes,  and  the  conclusion  was  naturally  drawn  that  the  sun 
upon  whom  vegetation  depended  had  lost  some  of  his  force. 
This  loss  of  strength  is  pictured  as  a  disease  with  which  the  sun 
is  afflicted.  In  this  way,  the  seventh  tablet  —  and  p<)ssi!ily  also 
the  eighth  — continues  the  nature  myth  embodied  in  the  sixth. 
Haupt  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which 
affects  (iil;;amesh  is  of  a  venereal  charac'er  The  hero  wan- 
ders alK>ut  in  search  of  healing.  His  sufTerinp  is  inrre.isrd  by 
his  <ifc|>  s*>rrow  over  the  loss  of  his  'companion  '  The  <le.ith 
of  Kihini  presages  his  own  destruction,  and  he  dreads  the 
dreary  fate  in  store  for  him.  The  ninth  tablet  introduces  us 
to  this  situation. 

(^fU^amr^h  wrrptt  fur  hlft  cofn|Hint*tn  Kjiltani 
In  dutrr««  He  i%  «tnpfrK«d  cml  on  tbr  f;rf»uml  > 

I  will  not  (iw  hkr  Katjam 
Sorriiw   ha%  rnlerr*!  mjr  l»ody 
71»r«»ugK  f»  if  '»!  ()r4lh.  I  Iw  %ffftth<'i!  '"Uf  "n  !h<    |^r<>urui 
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He  determines  to  seek  out  a  mysterious  personage,  whom  he 
calls  Pamapishtim,^  the  son  of  Kidin-Marduk.'  This  personage 
has  in  some  way  escaped  the  fate  of  mankind  and  enjoys 
immortal  life.  He  is  called  the  **  distant  one."  His  dwelling 
is  far  off,  "  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams."  The  road  to  the 
place  is  full  of  dangers,  but  Gilgamesh,  undaunted,  undertakes 
the  journey.     The  hero  himself  furnishes  the  description. 

I  came  to  a  glen  at  night, 

Lions  I  saw  and  was  afraid. 

I  raised  my  head  and  prayed  to  Sin. 

To  the  leader  (?)  of  the  gods  my  prayer  came. 

[He  heard  my  prayer  (?)],  and  was  gracious  to  me. 

On  many  seal  cylinders  and  on  monuments,  Gilgamesh  is 
pictured  in  the  act  of  fighting  with  or  strangling  a  lion.  In  the 
preserved  portions  of  the  epic  no  reference  to  this  contest  has 
been  found.*  We  should  look  for  it  at  this  point  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  following  lines  contain  a  reference  to  weapons,  — 
ax  and  sword,  —  and  in  so  far  justify  the  supposition  that  some 
contest  takes  place.  But  the  text  is  too  mutilated  to  warrant 
further  conjectures.  After  escaping  from  the  danger  occasioned 
by  the  lions,  Gilgamesh  comes  to  the  mountain  Mashu,  which 
is  described  as  a  place  of  terrors,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
guarded  by  *  scorpion-men.' 

He  reached  the  mountain  Mashu, 
Whose  exit  is  daily  guarded,  .  .  . 
Whose  back  extends  to  the  dam  of  heaven, 

1  Ix.^  'offspring  of  life.'  I  adopt  Delitzsch's  reading  of  the  name.  Zimmern  and 
Jensen  prefer  Siinapishtim^  but  see  Haupt*s  remarks  on  the  objections  to  this  reading 
in  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  AlU  Testament  (3d  edition)  a.  I.  At  tlie 
recent  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Scheil  presented  a  tablet 
dealing  with  the  deluge  narrative.  If  his  reading  is  correct,  the  evidence  would  be 
final  for  the  form  Pirnapishtim,  formerly  proposed  by  Zimmern  {Babyioniscfw  Buss- 
psalmen^  p.  26).     See  p.  507,  note  i. 

*^**  Client  of  Marduk."  The  name  Marduk  appears  here  under  the  ideographic 
designation  Tutu.    The  identification  with  Marduk  may  be  due  to  later  traditions. 

'  Jeremias' suggestion (/zflf«^/xr-A^/wra/,  p.iS)  that  the  fight  with  the  lion  belongs  to 
the  first  tablet,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  wild  animal  of  some  kind,  is  not  acceptable. 
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And  vrhoAC  breast  >  remchet  to  Araln;* 

Scorpion-men  guard  its  gate. 

Of  terror-inspiring  aspect,  whose  appearance  is  deadly, 

C)f  aift-f  ul  splendor,  shattering  mountains. 

At  sunrise  aiMl  sunset  they  keep  guard  over  the  sun. 

It  will  l>c  recalled  that  the  earth  is  pictured  by  the  Babylo- 
nians as  a  mountain.  The  description  of  Mashu  is  dependent 
upcjn  this  conception.  The  mountain  seems  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  earth.  The  dam  of  heaven  is  the  point  near  which 
the  sun  rises,  and  if  the  scorpion-men  guard  the  sun  at  sunrise 
.ind  sunset,  the  mountain  must  extend  across  to  the  gate  through 
which  the  sun  passes  at  night  to  dip  into  the  great  Apsu} 

Ar.ilu  is  situated  under  the  earth,  and  Mashu,  reaching  down 
to  .\ralu,  must  be  again  coextensive  with  the  earth  in  this 
direction.  The  description  of  Mashu  accordingly  is  a  reflex  of 
the  cosmological  conceptions  dcveloj>ed  in  Babylonia.  The 
scorpion  men  pictured  on  seal  cylinders*  belong  to  the  mythical 
niotisters.  luilf  man,  half-beast,  with  which  the  world  was  |Kro- 
|)l((l  .It  the  iH'^inning  of  things.  However,  there  is  also  an 
historic.il  background  to  the  description.  The  name  Mashu 
.ippr.irs  in  texts  as  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  west  and  south- 
ur  st  of  the  Ku[>hr.ites  Valley.*  It  is  called  a  l.ind  of  dryness, 
ufn-ff  neither  birdi  nor  gazelles  nor  wild  asses  are  found.  F.ven 
th**  f»  Itl  Assyrian  .irinies  hesitated  l>efore  passing  through  this 
rr^i  .rj  In  the  ligfit  c»f  the  early  relationshi[>s  between  Baby- 
lorn  I  \\\i\  Arabia,*  this  reference  to  Mashu  may  embo<iy  a  tradi- 
tion   -f  som«-  ei|K'cliiif»n  to  Southern  Arabia'     lieyond   Mashu 

•  I  »*   f  ^nwr    4  i\w  'a»r  uncirrnrjih  ihr  rarlh  wlirfr  tlwr  drAd  dwrll 

•  -^.rv  f  »•-   |^a«%j£«-^  tn    I  Irhtf  Mh     \i  0  l^£  dmt  i*m*  mJtf  >    p^    i^».   t^\ 

♦»    t\mTr    I      .  ,    hn\   H'^niinri  «  fitll  dl«Clt»U«MI.  y^/f /"<•#/«/«  ••W  t't^  fluff  *  ttrnj^, 

•  •;«'» 

M    tv^ntri   •  i.'  •'  t.u,'i-,t)f    f  fSr*  1$^  ftp  mm  f    |ip    u.  ;;»   \mggni%  a   innfAl»«»«i  t4 
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lay  a  great  sea,  —  perhaps  the  Arabian  Sea,  —  which  Gilgamesh 
is  obliged  to  cross  ere  he  reaches  his  goal. 

Gilgamesh  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  scorpion-men 
but  the  latter  have  received  notice  of  his  coming  and  permit 
him  to  pass  through  the  gate. 

A  scorpion-man  addresses  his  wife : 

"  He  who  comes  to  us  is  of  divine  appearance." 

The  wife  of  the  scorpion-man  agrees  that  Gilgamesh  is  in 
part  divine,  but  she  adds  that  in  part  he  is  human.  In  further 
conversation,  the  scorpion-man  announces  that  it  is  by  express 
command  of  the  gods  that  Gilgamesh  has  come  to  the  mountain. 
Gilgamesh  approaches  and  tells  the  scorpion-man  of  his  purpose. 
The  hero,  recovering  his  courage,  is  not  held  back  by  the  de- 
scription that  the  scorpion-man  gives  him  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  one  who  ventures  to  enter  the  dreadful  district.  The 
gate  is  opened  and  the  journey  begins. 

He  gropes  his  way  for  one  double  hour, 

With  dense  darkness  enclosing  hitn  on  all  sides. 

He  gropes  his  way  for  two  double  hours, 

With  dense  darkness  enclosing  him  on  all  sides. 

After  traversing  a  distance  of  twenty-four  hours*  march,  Gil- 
gamesh beholds  a  tree  of  splendid  appearance,  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  bearing  beautiful  fruit.  Finally  he  reaches 
the  sea,  where  the  maiden  Sabitum  has  her  palace  and  throne. 
Upon  seeing  the  hero,  the  maiden  locks  the  gates  of  her  palace 
and  will  not  permit  Gilgamesh  to  pass  across  the  sea.  Gilga- 
mesh pleads  with  Sabitum,  tells  of  the  loss  of  his  friend  Eabani, 
'who  has  become  dust,**  and  whose  fate  he  does  not  wish  to 
share. 

Gilgamesh  speaks  to  Sabitum : 

"  [Now]  Sabitum,  which  is  the  way  to  Parnapishtim  ? 

If  it  is  possible,  let  me  cross  the  ocean. 

If  it  is  not  possible,  let  me  stretch  myself  on  the  ground."^ 

I  Haupt,  pp.  12,  67.  2  Attitude  of  despair. 
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tan  Bpemkt  to  GUfmnmh  : 
"  ()  Gilgamesh  t  there  has  never  been  a  ferry. 
And  no  one  has  ever  croMcd  the  ocean. 

Shamash,  the  hero,  has  crossed  it,  but  except  Shamash,  who  can  croM  it  } 
IhliicuU  IS  the  passa^  very  dUficult  the  path. 
Impassiliie  (?)  the  waters  of  death  that  are  guarded  by  a  Im>Ii 
How  canst  thou,  ()  Gilgamcsh,  traverse  the  ocean  ? 
And  after  thou  hast  crossed  the  waters  of  death,  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  ** 

Sabitum  then  tells  Gilgamesh  that  there  is  one  possibility  oC 
his  accomplishing  his  task.  If  Ardi*Fla,'  the  ferryman'  of 
Pamapishtim,  will  take  Gilgamesh  across,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  he  must  abandon  all  hope. 

The  ocean,  though  not  expressly  called  Apsu^  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  great  body  of  waters  supposed  to  both  sur- 
round the  earth  and  to  flow  beneath  it.'  The  reference  to 'the 
waters  of  death  '  thus  becomes  clear.  The  gather mg-place  of 
the  dead  being  under  the  earth,  near  to  the  Apsu^  the  great 
*  Okeanos  *  forms  a  means  of  approach  to  the  nether  world.  It 
i.s  into  this  ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Afiu^  that  the  sun  dipt 
at  evening  and  through  which  it  |as!»es  during  the  night,  'llie 
scene  between  Gilgamcsh  and  Sabitum  accordingly  is  suggested* 
in  part,  by  the  same  cosniological  conceptions  tkut  condition 
the  description   of  the  mountain   .Masliu. 

Sabitum  herself  is  a  h^ure  that  still  awaits  satisfactory  ex* 
planation.  She  is  called  the  gcHidess  Siduri.*  The  name  of 
this  goddess  IS  found  as  an  clement  in  pro|)er  names,  but  of 
her  traits  we  know  nothing.  Sabitum  appears  origirully  to 
have  hiiKW  a  term  descriptive  of  her,  and  Hommel*  may  be 
right  in  explaining  the  name  as  '  the  <»nr  from  Sabu,*  *  and  in 
taking  the  latter  as  the  name  of  a  district  in  Arabia  It  is 
tempting   to   think  of    thr    famous  Sabi    in   Southern    Arabia. 

/^     '  «rrv«M  o<  (  A         I  hr  rvA«linf   %i<l>  I  a  *«  |Mr*««Aiar  l«»   \f  jkI  Fji 
'   I  if         Vt<k-«  •   ''•^     .  •■•»■     ,.     ,1 

*  H«u|4.  f^|i  '>4     *.*•     '  .     I  ■     l*.'4    *a.  .*'i  .«.    I  .  >**i*4*ttmmg.  p    \\ 

*  I  mm  %\  thr  lr«unti«p  vf*-l*f<c 
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Obedient  to  the  advice  of  Sabitum,  Gilgamesh  tells  Ardi-Ea 
his  story  and  also  his  desire. 

Now  Ardi-Ea,  which  is  the  way  to  [Farnapishtim  ?]. 

If  it  is  possible,  let  me  cross  the  ocean, 

And  if  not  possible,  let  me  lie  outstretched  on  the  ground. 

Ardi-Ea  consents,  and  tells  Gilgamesh  to  take  his  ax,  to  go 
into  the  woods,  and  to  cut  down  a  large  pole  that  may  serve  as 
a  rudder. 

Gilgamesh,  upon  hearing  this, 

Takes  an  ax  in  his  hand,  .  .  . 

Goes  to  the  wood  and  makes  a  rudder  five^r^  long. 

Gilgamesh  and  Ardi-Ea  mount  the  ship. 


The  ship  tosses  from  side  to  side. 

After  a  course  of  one  month  and  fifteen  days,  on  the  third  day' 

Ardi-Ea  reaches  the  waters  of  death. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage. 
Ardi-Ea  urges  Gilgamesh  to  cling  to  the  rudder,  and  counts  the 
strokes  he  is  to  take.^  The  waters  are  not  extensive,  for  only 
twelve  strokes  are  enumerated;  but  the  current  is  so  strong  that 
it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Gilgamesh  succeeds  in  pass- 
ing through  them.  At  last,  Gilgamesh  is  face  to  face  with 
Parnapishtim.  The  latter  is  astonished  to  see  a  living  person 
come  across  the  waters.  Gilgamesh  addresses  Parnapishtim 
from  the  ship,  recounts  his  deeds,  among  which  we  distinguish^ 
the  killing  of  a  panther,  of  Alu,  of  the  divine  bull,  and  of  Khum- 
baba.  The  death  of  Eabani  is  also  dwelt  upon,  and  then 
Gilgamesh  pleads  with  Parnapishtim,  tells  him  of  the  long, 
difficult  way  that  he  has  traveled,  and  of  all  that  he  has  encoun- 
tered on  the  road. 

Difficult  lands  I  passed  through, 
AH  seas  I  crossed. 

1  A  brge  measure. 

2  Of  the  week?     Hommel  and  others  interpret  that  Gilgamesh  accomplishes  the 
'forty-five  days'  journey '  in  three  days. 

8  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  numlx?rs  introduced  at  this  point. 
*  The  text  is  badly  mutilated. 
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Parnapishtim  expresses  his  S3rinpathy: 

Gilgame«h  ha*  filled  hb  hemrt  with  woe. 
Hut  neither  gods  nor  men  [cmn  help  him  (f)). 

Parnapishtim  thereupon  addresses  Gilgamesh,  showing  him 

how  impossible  it  is  for  any  mortal  to  escape  death.     The 

inexorable  law  will  prevail  as  long  as  *  houses  continue  to  be 

built/  as  long  as  '  friendships  '  and  *  hostilities  '  prevail,  as  long 

'as  the  waters  fill  (?)  the  seat'     The  Anunnaki,  the  great  gods, 

and  the  goddess  Mammitum,  the  creators  of  everything 

I>etennine  death  and  life. 

No  one  knows  the  days  of  death.' 

At  this  point  Gilgamesh  propounds  a  most  natural  question: 

How  comes  it,  if  what  Pamapishtim  says  is  true,  that  the  latter 

is  alive,  white  possessing  all  the  traits  of  a  human  being?     The 

eleventh  tablet  of  the  epic  begins: 

C*ilf^mc«h  t|>cak»  (o  htm.  (o  Pamapuhtim,  the  far  removed  : 

I  gA/r  at  thrtr  in  amaarment,  Pamapishtim. 
Thy  sppraramr  '\%  normal.     As  I  am,  so  art  thou. 
Thy  rntirr  nature  '  b  normal.     As  I  am,  so  art  thou. 
1  htiij  an  completely  equipped  for  the  fray.* 
Armor*  (^)  thou  ha%t  placed  upon  thee 
Tril  mr  ho«  th<»u  <lMlfti  (ume  to  obtain  eternal  life  amon^  the  godi^** 

In  reply.  Parnapishtim  tells  the  story  of  his  esca|)e  from  the 
coniinun  fate  of  m.inkind.  The  story  is  a  long  one  and  has  no 
rontu  1  (i<»n  with  the  career  of  Gilgamesh.  It  embodies  a  recol- 
U-i  ti<»n  of  .1  ram  Ntorm  that  once  visited  a  city,  causing  a  general 
(it  N(r\i(tion.  but  from  which  Farnapishtim  and  his  family  mirac- 
ulotj^U  (  N4  .i|km1  The  main  purport  of  the  tale  is  not  to  rm* 
phasi/r  (his  inir.ulr.  but  the  far  greater  one  that,  after  having 
Int  w  \.ivr<i  from  thr  catastrophe,  I'arnapishtim  should  also  have 
l>rrn  ;;Tantr*l  immortal  life.     The  moral,  however,  is  that  the  ex- 

I  i^^tr  >«  fv  imut  to  tlir  rukr  kA  dvmtit      Dvatli  ak«MP  n  '  laMMrtttl ' 

*  I  >>•»  A^i^-af^  to  tv  thr  wttw  of  IhH  rstKvt  dbmwn  Umt. 

*  kcMi  (wf  %a\ 
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ception  proves  the  rule.  With  this  tradition  of  the  destruction 
of  a  certain  place,  there  has  been  combined  a  nature  myth  sym- 
bolizing the  annual  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  all  land  that  this  inundation  brought  aVout, 
prior  to  the  elaborate  canal  system  that  was  developed  in  the 
valley.  It  is  the  same  m3rth  that  we  have  come  across  in  the 
creation  epic  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  instrumental  in 
moulding  the  advanced  cosmological  conceptions  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

In  Parnapishtim's  tale,  the  myth  is  given  a  more  popular 
form.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  impart  a  scholastic  inter- 
pretation to  it.  In  keeping  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
general  character  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  the  episode  introduced 
at  this  point  embodies  popular  traditions  and,  on  the  whole, 
popular  conceptions.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  epic  is  the  same 
that  we  find  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  or  in  the  Arabian 
romance  of  An  tar. 

The  oriental  love  of  story-telling  has  produced  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  and,  like  a  true  story,  it  grows  in  length,  the  oftener  it  is  told. 
Gilgamesh  is  merely  a  peg  upon  which  various  current  tradi- 
tions and  myths  are  hung.  Hence  the  combination  of  Gilga- 
mesh's  adventures  with  those  of  Eabani,  and  hence  also  the 
association  of  Gilgamesh  with  Parnapishtim.  A  trace,  perhaps, 
of  scholastic  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  purport  of  Parna- 
pishtim's  narrative  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  man's  securing 
immortality ;  and  yet,  while  the  theology  of  the  schools  may 
thus  have  had  some  share  in  giving  to  the  tale  of  Parnapish- 
tim its  present  shape,  the  problem  presented  by  Gilgamesh*s 
adventures  is  a  popular  rather  than  a  scholastic  one.  Even  to 
the  primitive  mind,  for  whom  life  rather  than  death  constitutes 
the  great  Aystery  to  be  solved,  the  question  would  suggest  itself 
whether  death  is  an  absolutely  necessary  phase  through  which 
man  must  pass.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  do  not  die,  the 
streams  have  perpetual  life  ;  and  since  all  manifestations  of  life 
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were  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  why  should  not  man  also 
remain  alive  ?  lieyond  some  touches  in  the  narrative,  we  may, 
therefore.  rej*ard  Parnapishtim's  story,  together  with  the  'les- 
son *  it  teaches,  as  an  interesting  trace  of  the  early  theology  as 
It  took  shape  in  the  |>opular  mind.  What  adds  interest  to  the 
story  that  I'arnapishtim  tells,  is  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Hihhcal  story  of  the  liciugc.  It  also  recalls  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  .ind  we  shall  have  occasion '  to  show  the  significance 
of  these  (xiints  of  contact.  Bearing  in  mind  the  independent 
cli.iractcr  of  the  Parnapishtim  episode,  and  the  motives  thml 
led  to  its  bein^  incor|K>rated  in  the  adventures  of  Gilgamesh, 
we  niiy  proceed  with  our  analysis  of  this  interesting  eleventh 
t.iblet  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Haupt,  the  numerous  fragments 
of  it  representing  several  copies,  have  l>ecn  pieced  together  so 
as  to  form  an  almost  complete  text.'  In  reply  to  Gilgamcsh's 
queries. 

rarnapuhtim  tpokc  to  (filgame^h* 

I  will   tril  ihcr.  (ftlganir»h.  the  marvrlloum  «tnry. 
A(v<l  \\\t    (let  iMon  of  the  gixli  I  will  tell  Xiuris. 
I  hr  «it>   "^huripiMik.  a  city  wKkH,  a%  ihou  kn«i«c%t« 
I  »•  *  «'ii  th»/  I  uphratr*. 

Hit  i  \\^  «4i  «  Off  opt.*  *<»  that  tJie  j;***!*  thrrrof, 
I  K     .«1<   t  t  •  linnf*  a  rajn^toim  ufM»i)  it 
All  <>{    !'  t   K'rat  p»<l%,  Anu.  thrir  father. 
?  *i-  ;•     "  .'iM  !l«.!.  th«    «arrk«>r   \W\, 
n*»    Ix-jrct  <»f  <1<  *trui  ti*jn  NiniJ>, 
I  ^i«  j»  Irutlr  f   \  n  nu^t, 

I  '  r  l'>rt!  of  un%rar«  hatilc  «it«(lom.  la.  wa*  mith  thrm. 
I      !'•  *^\jkitx\  thru  rrv»l»r  to  the  rre<l  hutt 
\  '         *    .{    r< « <1  l;ijt.  «  lay  iktru«  tuir.  t  U)  •Iiu4  turr. 
\   o        ?    .!     '  r  jr  •       <    l4>    %tr«i  f  urr.    '^xtv   VAX   ' 

I  hr  •'fil.n.u\  houses  of  lUbylonta  were  constructctf  of  rccds^ 


•   •.!•.;     •    !lauf?<  %  rrlitHMi  cA  tSr  \tmfi^i< f^f    pj»    i  X|    1 1*} 

1%       '      i\f  *■**:.'       l^"!J»»Ni««! 
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while  the  temples  and  palaces  were  built  of  hard-baked  clay. 
"  Reed-hut  "  and  "  clay  structure,"  thus  embracing  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  country,  are  poetically  used  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  Shurippak.  The  address  to  the  huts  and  struc- 
tures has  been  appropriately  compared  by  Professor  Haupt  to 
the  opening  words  of  Isaiah*s  prophecies.* 

Hear,  Heavens  !  and  give  ear,  Earth  I 

Ea*s  words  are  intended  as  a  warning  to  the  people  of  Shu- 
rippak. The  warning  comes  appropriately  from  Ela  as  the  god 
of  humanity,  who  according  to  some  traditions  is  also  the  crea- 
tor of  mankind,  and  who  is  the  teacher  and  protector  of  man- 
kind.  Opposed  to  Ea  is  Bel,  the  old  Bel  of  Nippur,  who  is  rep- 
resented as  favoring  the  destruction  of  humanity.  The  story 
in  this  way  reflects  a  rivalry  between  the  Ea  and  Bel  cults. 

Of  Shurippak,  against  which  the  anger  of  the  gods  is  en- 
kindled, we  unfortunately  know  nothing,*  but  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  was  an  ancient  city  of  that  name,  and  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  overflow  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  city  need  not  necessarily  have  been  one  of  much  importance. 
Its  sad  fate  would  naturally  have  impressed  itself  upon  the 
memory  of  the  people,  and  given  rise  to  legends  precisely  as  the 
disappearance  of  Sodom  ^  or  of  the  destruction  of  the  tribes  of 
Ad  and  Thamud  gave  rise  to  fantastic  stories  among  Hebrews 
and  Arabs  respectively.* 

Ea,  not  content  with  the  general  warning,  sends  a  special 
message  to  Parnapishtim,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shurippak. 

O  man  of  Shurippak,  son  of  Kidin-Marduk  I ' 
Erect  a  structure,*  build  a  ship, 

1  Isaiah  i.  i. 

2  See  Jensen's  remarks,  Kosmologie^  p.  387.  There  is  no  reference  to  Shurippak 
in  IIR.  46,  1,  as  Haupt  has  shown  (see  his  note*  in  the  3d  edition  of  Schrader's  AV/V- 
iHSihriftdi  und  das  Altc  Testament).  8  Gen.  xix. 

•*  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam,  sub  *'  Ad"  and  "  SaUh."' 

•*  See  above,  p.  4SS,  note  2. 

^  Lit.. '  construct  a  house ' ;  house  is  used  for  any  kind  of  structure  in  general. 
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Abandon  your  foodt,  look  after  the  toul«,> 
Throw  aside  your  potaestions,  and  save  your  life. 
Ix)ad  the  ship  with  all  kinds  of  living  things. 

The  god  then  tells  Pamapishtim  in  what  manner  to  build 
the  ship.  Its  dimensions  should  be  carefully  measured.  Its 
breadth  and  depth  should  be  equal,  and  when  it  is  finished, 
Parnapishtim  is  to  float  it  The  warning  from  Ma  comes  to 
him  in  a  dream,  as  we  learn  from  a  subsequent  part  of  thi* 
story.  Pamapishtim  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  u{xin 
this,  for  it  is  only  through  dreams  that  the  gods  communicate 
with  kings  and  heroes. 

Pamapishtim  declares  his  readiness  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Ea,  but  like  Moses  upon  receiving  the  command  of  Yahwe,  he 
asks  what  he  should  say  when  people  question  him. 

What  shall  I  answer  the  city,  the  people,  and  the  elders? 

Ea  replies : 

Tlius  an«wer  and  speak  to  them. 

lid  hsft  cast  me  out  in  his  hatred. 

So  that  I  tan  no  longrr  dwell  in  )rour  iity 

<">»  lWrl\  territory  I  dare  no  l*>ngrf  »how  my  fare. 

Therefore,  I  go  to  the  'deep*  tfi  dwrll  with  Kji  my  lord 

Bel's  domain  is  the  earth,  while  Vji  controls  the  watery  ele 
ments.      liel's  hostility  to  mankind  is  limiied  to  the  inhahiunts 
of  the  dry  land.      The  moment  that   Parnapishtim  enters  \Ss 
domain   he  is  safe.     The  answer  thus  nut  only  furrushis  ilu* 
real  motive  for  the  building  of  the  ship,  but  further  illu>ir.itt:!» 
the  pur(xjrt  of  the  narrative  in  its  present  furtn       It  is  .i  ^UjiiIi 
cation  of    Vjl  at   the  expense  of  liel.   ai\k\  it   is   not   dtthcuh    to 
detect  the  thought  underlying  the  story  that  the  evils  althttm- 
mankind  on  earth  arc  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  *chu  f  driiKui. 
who  Ik*! times  the  controller  of  the  raith  and  of  tlir  attiiiiNplK  n 

•  .Sot  aIv^,  p  5> 
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immediately  above  the  earth.  Ea's  answer  is  not  intended  to 
be  equivocal,  for  he  further  orders  Parnapishtim  to  announce 
to  his  fellow-citizens  the  coming  destruction. 

Over  you  a  rainstorm  will  come, 
Men,  birds,  and  beasts  will  perish. 

The  following  line  ^  is  defective,  but  it  appears  to  except 
from  the  general  destruction  the  fish  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
domain  controlled  by  Ea.  The  time  when  the  catastrophe  is 
to  take  place  is  vaguely  indicated. 

When  Shamash  will  bring  on  the  time,  then  the  lord  of  the  whirlstonn 
Will  cause  destruction  to  rain  upon  you  in  the  evening. 

The  '  lord  of  the  whirlstorm  '  is  Ramman,  and  the  reference 
to  this  deity  specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  catastrophe  will 
be  brought  about  As  in  the  Biblical  story,  *  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  to  be  opened,'  the  rains  will  come  down,  driven  by 
the  winds  that  are  to  be  let  loose.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
because  the  ship  of  Parnapishtim  drifts  to  the  north  that  the 
storm  came  from  the  south.'  No  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon 
the  question  of  direction  in  the  Babylonian  narrative.  The 
phenomenon  of  a  whirlstorm  with  rain  is  of  ordinary  occurrence  ; 
its  violence  alone  makes  it  an  exceptional  event,  but  —  be  it 
noted  —  not  a  miraculous  one.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  attrib- 
uting the  deluge  to  the  rush  of  waters  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
for  this  sheet  of  water  is  particularly  sacred  to  Ea  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "great  deep."  It  would  be  an  insult  to  B^*s  dignity 
to  suppose  that  he  is  unable  to  govern  his  own  territory.  The 
catastrophe  comes  from  above,  from  Ramman  and  his  associates 
who  act  at  the  instigation  of  the  belligerent  Bel. 

Parnapishtim  begins  at  once  to  build  the  ship.  He  gathers 
his  material,  and  on  the  fifth  day  is  ready  to  construct  the  hull. 
The  ship  resembles  the  ordinary  craft   still  used  on  the  Eu- 

1  L.  45. 

2  Jensen,  KosmologUy  p.  368 ;  Jeremias,  Izdubar-Nimrod^  p.  37. 
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phrates.  It  is  a  flat-bottomed  skifF  with  upturned  edges.  On 
this  shell  the  real  *  house ' '  of  Parnapishtim  is  placed.  The 
structure  is  accurately  described.  Its  height  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubits,  and  its  breadth  is  the  same,  in  accordance 
with  the  express  orders  given  by  Ka.  No  less  than  six  floors 
are  erected,  one  above  the  other. 

Then  I  tmllt  sii  itofies,* 

So  that  the  whole  consklwS  of  teveii  mpartmeiits. 

The  interior  *  I  divided  iaio  nine  partA. 

The  structure  may  properly  be  called  a  *  house  boat,'  and  tU 
elaborate  character  appeiu^  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  less 
than  sixty-three  compartments.  Parnapishtim  carefully  pro- 
vides plugs  to  fill  out  all  crevices,  and  furthermore  smears  a 
large  quantity  of  bitumen  without  and  within. 

I  provided  a  pole,*  and  all  that  was  neie«»ary. 
Six  Mr  *  of  bttamen  *  I  imcarrd  on  the  outtadej 
Three  tar  u(  pitch  [I  Mneared]  on  the  ii 


He  also  has  a  large  quantity  of  oil  placed  on  the  boat,  oxen, 
jar»  tilled  with  mead'  oil,  and  wine  for  a  festival,  which  he  insti- 
tutes at  the  completion  of  the  structure.  The  preparations  are 
cm  a  iirge  scale,  4s  for  the  great  New  Year's  Day  celebrated  in 
lU)»\I<inu  The  ship  is  launched,  and,  if  Professor  llaupt  is 
corteit  111  his  interpretation,  the  ship  took  water  to  the  extent 
of  two  thirds  (»f  its  height. 

Thr  %Klr  of  thr  thip  dipped  t«u  third%  into  water 

I  Snr  Ahi>«r    p    !'/•    iwilc  6 

*  ( »r  rir«k%  IK-  IUu|4i 

*  <  »f  r^th  tffifv  «i#  ilrvk 

*  I'l'lrt  «fr  ttird  Xo  thi«  day  l»  fMofvl  Ihr  c«aft«  am  thr  f'.mfjittintm^ 

*  f  tw   %Ar.w  •!»#  1   -  imfrm     t%  yw<i|  «%  m  <  •*-tt    *t     I  4 

^  -nir  |>Aff  irf  t^  ••«il%MSr  «W  Ihr  aftKlwir  1%  «lr«glialvd 

*  IU«|i€  traa%Ulr%  ~  *<ttii— fh  * 


"*iv^ 
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Parnapishtim  now  proceeds  to  take  his  family  and  chattels 
on  board. 

All  that  I  had,  I  loaded  on  the  ship. 

With  all  the  silver  that  I  had,  I  loaded  it, 

With  all  the  gold  that  I  had,  I  loaded  it. 

With  living  creatures  of  all  kinds  I  loaded  it. 

I  brought  on  board  my  whole  family  and  household. 

Cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  workmen,  — all  this  I  took  on  board. 

Parnapishtim  is  ready  to  enter  the  ship,  but  he  waits  until 
the  time  fixed  for  the  storm  arrives. 

When  the  time  came 

For  the  lord  of  the  whirlstorm  to  rain  down  destruction, 

I  gazed  at  the  earth, 

I  was  terrified  at  its  sight, 

I  entered  the  ship,  and  closed  the  door. 

To  the  captain  of  the  ship,  to  Puzur-Shadurabu,^  the  sailor, 

I  entrusted  the  structure  ^  with  all  its  contents. 

The  description  of  the  storm  follows,  in  diction  at  once 
impressive  and  forcible. 

.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
There  arose  from  the  horizon  dark  clouds. 
Within  which  Ramman  caused  his  thunder  to  resound. 
Nabu  and  Sharru'  marched  at  the  front, 
The  destroyers  passed  across  mountains  and  land, 
Dibbarra  ♦  lets  loose  the  .  .  .  .' 
Ninib  advances  in  furious  hostility. 
The  Anunnaki  raise  torches, 
Whose  sheen  illumines  the  universe, 
As  Kamman*s  whirlwind  sweeps  the  heavens. 
And  all  light  is  changed  to  darkness. 

1  *♦  Puzur  "  signifies  *  hidden,'  *  protected.'  "  Shadu  rabu,"  />.,  *  great  mountain,'  is 
a  title  of  Bel  and  of  other  gods  (see  above,  pp.  $6  and  278).  Here,  probably, 
Shamash  is  meant.  2  Lit.,  *  great  house '  or  *  palace.' 

«  /jt.,  '  king,'  frequently  found  as  a  title  of  Marduk  in  astronomical  texts  (Jensen, 
/Cosmohgie,  p.  145). 

♦  The  god  of  war  and  pestilence. 

*  "  Tar-gul-le,"  some  mischievous  forces. 
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The  destructive  elements,  thunder,  lightning,  storm,  rain, 
are  thus  let  loose.  The  dreadful  storm  lasts  for  seven  days. 
The  terror  of  men  and  gods  is  splendidly  portrayed. 

Ilrother  doet  not  look  after  brother. 

Men  care  not  for  another.     In  the  heavens, 

Kven  the  gods  are  terrified  at  the  atorin 

They  take  refuge  in  (he  heaven  c*f  Anu.* 

The  gods  cowered  hkc  dogs  at  the  etlge  ol  the  heavens. 

With  this  description  the  climax  in  the  narrative  is  reached. 
The  reaction  begins.  Ishtar  is  the  first  to  bewail  the  destruc- 
tion that  has  been  brought  about,  and  her  eiample  is  followed 
by  others  of  the  gods. 

Ishtar  groant  like  a  woman  in  throes. 
The  Uilty  guddeA^  <  ries  with  loud  vc»ice. 
The  world  of  old  ha«  tiecome  a  mass  of  cby.* 

Ishtar  appears  here  in  the  role  of  the  mother  of  mankind. 
She  fecU  that  she  has  none  but  hrrsrif  to  blame  for  the  catas- 
trophe, for,  as  one  of  the  great  go<ls,  she  must  have  l)ecn  pres- 
ent at  the  council  when  the  storm  was  decided  on,  and  must 
have  countenanced  it.     Shr  therefore  reproaches  herself  : 

1  hat  I  %h<>uld  ha%r  a\M'nted  *  t<»  thl^  « %il  among  the  god% ' 

That    «h«n    t   a^^sriitrtl   to  thi^  <  wi. 

t    «a^  f>»f  \\\r   ()f%trui  tion  of  m)  own  ircJtutrt** 

What   I  »  rralrtl.  mK»»»    \\  if  * 

I  ikr  *■     m»n\  h%h.  \\  '  hlU  thr  W4 

Fr'*tn  thr  words  of  Ishtar  it  would  ap|MMr  that  the  storm  had 
assumnl  larger  dimcnMons  than  the  ^(hU,  or  at  least  than 
vmir  of  Ihrtn.  had  aniu  tpatrd  Al  the  In'ginning  of  the  episode, 
Shurippak  .tlonr  ts  mmtionrd.  and  Ishtar  apparently  wishes  to 
%a\  that  whrn  she  a;^rfrd  to  thr  l»nn;;in4  on  of  the  storm,  she 

■    I  hr  ^i(*«  \\   ;.i>t     *  Hr  Awti  *  I  it  .  '  fliv   fitankind  ' 

I  it    r.4t  *w*w\  .1.  .t«    \r-K  ^  i i  .  Mankind 

*  I  It  .  '  t^ukirtk    tm    iM<krf««t 
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was  not  aware  that  she  was  decreeing  the  destruction  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  evident  that  two  distinct  traditions  have  been 
welded  together  in  the  present  form  of  the  Babylonian  docu- 
ment, one  recalling  the  destruction  of  a  single  city,  the  other 
embodying  in  mythological  form  the  destructive  rains  of  Baby- 
lonia that  were  wont  to  annually  flood  the  entire  country  before 
the  canal  system  was  perfected. 

Some  particularly  destructive  season  may  have  formed  an 
additional  factor  in  the  combination  of  the  traditions.  At  all 
events,  the  storm  appears  to  have  got  beyond  the  control  of  the 
gods,  and  hone  but  Bel  approves  of  the  widespread  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought  It  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in  ancient 
religions  to  find  the  gods  powerless  to  control  occurrences  that 
they  themselves  produced.  The  Anunnaki  —  even  more  directly 
implicated  than  Ishtar  in  bringing  on  the  catastrophe  —  join  the 
goddess  in  her  lament  at  the  complete  destruction  wrought. 

The  gods,  together  with  the  Anunnaki,  wept  with  her. 

The  gods,  in  their  depression,  sat  down  to  weep, 

Pressed  their  lips  together,  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  (?). 

The  storm  could  no  longer  be  quieted. 

For  six  days  and  nights 

Wind,  rain-storm,  hurricane  swept  along ; 

When  the  seventh  day  arrived,  the  storm  began  to  moderate. 

Which  had  waged  a  contest  like  a  great  host. 

The  sea  quieted  down,  wind  and  rain-storm  ceased. 

Parnapishtim  then  gazes  at  the  destruction. 

Bitterly  weeping  I  looked  at  the  sea, 

For  all  mankind  had  Ix'en  turned  to  clay.* 

In  place  of  dams,  everything  had  become  a  marsh. 

I  opened  a  hole  so  as  to  let  the  light  fall  upon  my  face. 

And  dumbfounded,  I  sat  d<»wn  and  wept. 

Tears  flowed  down  my  facir. 

I  looked  in  all  directions,  —  naught  but  sea. 

1  From  which  they  wen:  made.     See  pp.  44S  and  511. 
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But  soon  the  waters  began  to  diminish. 

After  twelve  doable  honri  >  an  island  appeared. 
The  ship  approached  the  moontain  Nisir. 

The  name  given  to  the  first  promontory  to  appear  is  signifi- 
cant Ntsir  signifies  'protection'  or  'salvation.'  The  house- 
boat clings  to  this  spot 

At  thb  mountain,  the  mountain  Niair,  the  boat  stack  test 

For  six  days  the  boat  remains  in  the  same  position.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  Pamapishtim  endeavors  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  waters  have  abated  sufficiently  to  permit  him 
to  leave  the  boat 

When  the  aevcnth  day  approachad 

I  Mrnt  forth  a  dove. 

The  d<i\e  flew  about 

Hut.  finding  no  resting  place,  raCamed; 

Then  I  «ciit  forth  a  swallow. 

The  %  wallow  flew  about 

Hui.  finding  no  resting  place,  returned; 

Then  I  «ent  forth  a  raven. 

t  hr  ra%en  rtew  off.  and.  seeing  that  the  waters  had  decreased, 

(  aut»«m%i)  '  (')  waded  in  the  mud,  but  did  not  return. 

rarn.ipi>htim  is  satisfied,  leaves  the  ship,  and  brings  a  sac- 
rifur  to  th<*  ^<^s  on  the  top  oC  the  mountain.  In  seven  large 
bowU  he*  pUcc%  calamus  cedarwood,  and  incense. 

Thr  |C'vi«  inhaled  the  odor. 

The  fc<Ml%  inhaled  the  «w««i  odor. 

The  go<U  gathrrnl  like  flir«  around  the  sarrilker. 

A  solemn  Miene  ensue v  Ishtar,  the  *  mistress  oC  the  gods,' 
s»rjr%  by  the  necklace  given  to  her  by  her  father,  Anu,  that 

%hr  will  n»-vrf  for^ri  ihe^c  days. 

*  IU..|4  »f».l  IkrtittMh  rm^lrf  U^W. '  Sit.' ••  tKnvgh  IruM  tfAi/a. hwt  UO*  is hardlr 
I*  };Xm9      I  tAk#  lh»  «tr«i  ril  thr  mvmA  |e  ht  mmkJIim 
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Let  the  gods  come  to  the  sacrifice,^ 

But  Bel  must  not  come  to  the  sacrifice ; 

Since,  without  consultation,'  he  caused  the  rain-storm. 

And  handed  over  my  creation  '  to  destruction. 

Bel  thus  appears  to  be  the  one  who  alone  knew  of  the  extent 
which  the  destruction  was  destined  to  reach.  The  annihilation 
of  all  mankind  was  his  work,  undertaken  without  consulting  his 
associates.  The  latter  were  aware  only  of  the  intended  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  place,  —  Shurippak. 

At  this  moment  Bel  approaches.  He  does  not  deny  his  deed, 
but  is  enraged  that  the  planned  destruction  should  not  have  been 
complete,  since  Parnapishtim  and  his  household  have  escaped. 

As  Bel  approached 

And  saw  the  ship,  he  was  enraged. 

Filled  with  anger  against  the  gods  —  the  IgigL 

*  What  person  has  escaped  (?)  ? 

No  one  was  to  survive  the  destruction/ 

Ninib  reveals  the  fact  of  Ea*s  interference: 

Ninib  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  spoke  to  the  belligerent  Bel  : 
"  Who  but  Ea  could  have  done  this  ? 
For  is  it  not  Ea  who  knows  all  arts  ?  " 

Ea  appeals  to  Bel: 

Ea  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  spoke  to  the  belligerent  Bel : 

'*  Thou  art  the  belligerent  leader  of  the  gods. 

But  why  didst  thou,  without  consultation,  bring  on  the  rainstorm  ? 

Punish  the  sinner  for  his  sins, 

Punish  the  evil-doer  for  his  evil  deeds, 

But  be  merciful  so  as  not  to  root  out  completely, 

Be  considerate  not  to  destroy  everything." 

The  terrors  inspired  by  the  deluge  are  well  portrayed  in  the 
continuation  of  Ea*s  speech.  He  tells  Bel  that  he  should  have 
brought  on  anything  but  a  deluge. 

1  To  have  a  share  in  it. 

'  Jensen  and  Haupt  translate  "  inconsiderately,"  but  this  rendering  misses  the 
point.  •  Lit., '  my  humanity.' 
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Instead  of  brini^ng  on  a  deluge, 

\jtx  liont  cumc  and  diminish  mankind  J 

InMead  of  bnngmg  on  a  deluge, 

\xi  tigt'rs  cume  and  diminish  mankind. 

tnslrjd  uf  bringing  on  a  deluge, 

l^t  famine  come  and  smite  the  land. 

In^ktcad  of  bringing  on  a  dduge, 

I>et  pestilence '  come  and  waste  the  land. 

V^  then  confcs?»es  that  through  his  instigation  Pamapishtim 
was  saved. 

While  I  (iid  not  reveal  the  decision  of  the  great  gods. 

I  Ncnt  A(li«k  KhaM<i '  a  dttam  which  tuld  htm  uf  the  decision  of  the  goda. 

It  IS  a  misconception  to  regard  this  answer  of  the  god  as 
e()uiv(KaI.  Vjl  means  to  say  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
dume  decree  He  simply  told  Parnapishtim  to  build  a  ship, 
lta\  in^  to  the  latter  to  divine  the  reason.  Ka,  it  is  true,  tells 
ranuipishtiin  of  IWl's  hatred,  but  he  does  not  reveal  the  secret 
o!  till  ;^"(is  After  F-i's  effective  s|>eech  Hel  is  reconciled,  and 
ihr  N<  rne  <  los<*s  dramatically,  as  follows 

^rj.j««!  ..n  Uianl  <•<  ihr  ship. 
\   '^   I    M.f    *.\  thr  h-iM(!  arxl  hfl*«l  me  upi, 
I'    ...;*  •    .|>  mv  %» ifr    and  c  auv*d   hrr  In  kneel  at  my  side, 
!  .tt^\  f    HjftU  u\.  s!rj>j>r<1  lirtwern  u*,  arwj  Messed  us. 
Wr'r  «..  Tainjipishtim  «a«  human.* 
\.  A     <•«   I  alltJpl^htim  atul  hi«  »ile  »hall  tjr  gods  likr  us  ^ 
1*41    4;    >'  cim   %Kali  tlwrii   m  the  di%tan<  r.  at  the  (onflucmr  of  the  strrams.* 
I  •  r      '^  «  t  t  -ok  mr  and  (tlairtl  mr  in  the  dutance.  at  the  lonfluemr  *jI  the 

S   f    w  -tf  >v  tt  AU<>fr(hr«  '  I  it  ,  '  iKr  g<i4  Ihtibsira  ' 

!^<r  *rfi  .Wwf  <>«  vrt«  p«ow\/  sii  rfMilhrl  flwn  In  l^afitapitliltnn  Ihr 
>r  t.  •«,  t  i.^rt.  A\^  I'^J'^  «j«  di«l4«1«d  into  .l'iiii«rAr«t4.  »4u<h  Mpfmsu%  la  liie 
„-  ...    ^^0-tW.i    w^->«>  |farf.>^w«   A«  Ihr  naMr  mI   Ihr  hrt<'  ul  ihr  llstnlitAtaa  dklngv 

•  ,<    i<£-'^i     4    MA^«     i<f>    -j;     >i4i.  vlvrf*'    •!  •«  Jp^^lirtl   l*i  »  '  •  i«r      ii>i«ift(  r«f  Ir. 

•  //     ^*-«itt  ^ /^ .  imamrlal       f/  (•rn    til    it 
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The  streams  are,  according  to  Haupt,^  the  four  rivers  — 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Karun,  and  Kercha,  which  at  one  time 
emptied  their  waters  independently  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Parnapishtim's  dwelling-place  is  identical  with  the  traditional 
Paradise  of  the  Babylonians  and  Hebrews. 

It  will  be  proper  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  dwell  briefly 
upon  the  points  of  contact  between  this  Babylonian  tale  and 
the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  Deluge.  The  source  of  the  tradi* 
tion  must  be  sought  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  ark  of 
Noah  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  methods  of  navi- 
gation prevailing  in  Babylonia;  and  it  is  in  Babylonia,  and  not 
Palestine,  that  the  phenomenon  was  annually  seen  of  large  por- 
tions of  land  disappearing  from  view. 

The  Babylonian  tale  is  to  be  differentiated,  as  already  sug- 
gested, into  two  parts,  —  the  destruction  of  Shurippak  and  the 
annual  phenomenon  of  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
combination  of  these  two  elements  results  in  the  impression 
conveyed  by  Parnapishtim's  narrative  that  the  rain-storm  took 
on  larger  dimensions  than  was  originally  anticipated  by  the 
gods.  The  Biblical  narrative  is  based  upon  this  combination, 
but  discarding  those  portions  of  the  tale  which  are  of  purely 
local  interest  makes  the  story  of  a  deluge,  a  medium  for  illus- 
trating the  favor  shown  by  Vahwe  towards  the  righteous  man, 
as  represented  by  Noah.  The  Biblical  narrative  ends,  as  does 
the  Babylonian  counterpart,  with  the  assurance  that  a  deluge 
will  not  sweep  over  the  earth  again  ;  but  viewed  from  a  mono- 
theistic aspect,  this  promise  is  interpreted  as  signifying  the 
establishment  of  eternal  laws,  —  a  thought  that  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Babylonian  narrative. 

The  slight  variations  between  the  Biblical  and  Babylonian 
narratives,  and  upon  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  story  is  not  directly  borrowed  from 

'   Wo  Lai;  das  Paradies  (l.'ebcr  Land  und  Steer ^  iSq4-<)5,  no.  15). 
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the  Babylonian  version.'  The  divergences  are  just  of  the  char- 
acter that  will  arise  through  the  inde|>endent  development  and 
the  independent  interpretation  of  a  common  tradition.  The 
destruction  of  Shurippak  has  a  Biblical  parallel  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom '  and  of  the  surrounding  district.  Sodom,  like 
Shurippak,  is  a  city  full  of  wickedness.  Lot  and  his  household 
are  saved  through  direct  intervention,  just  as  Parnapishtim  and 
his  family  escape  through  the  intervention  of  Ea.  Moreover, 
there  are  traces  in  the  Sodom  narrative  of  a  tradition  which 
once  gave  a  larger  character  to  it,  involving  the  destruction  of 
all  mankind,*  much  as  the  destruction  of  Shurippak  is  enlarged 
by  Babylonian  traditions  into  a  general  annihilation  of  mankind. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Lot's  piety, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Parnapishtim  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  Lot  than  to  Noah. 

The  hostility  between  Bel  and  Ka,  which  we  have  seen  plays 
a  part  in  the  Babylonian  narrative,  belongs  to  the  larger  mytho- 
logical element  in  the  episode,  not  to  the  specific  Shurippak 
incident.  Ikl,  as  the  god  whose  dominion  includes  the  atmo- 
sphere above  the  earth,  controls  the   *  upper  waters. '      At   \\\s 


•  Tbi»  llebrrw  ftctovni,  H  aMHl  fa>  r«—im>»if<i.  crm%»«t%  ol  two  ftarr  jiivr*  dorr 
taiWd  into  o«w  AAoChrr.  AccordlOf  to  tht  one  «rf«*<»n  -  the  \  ah«i%tic  tlir  rjin 
•Ifirm  cncitinord  (nr  forty  day«  ami  forty  •i(lit%  .  accofding  to  iKr  r»thrf  t^ir  |>f  Mr«.th 
•Arr»U««  —  omm  b—drwi  ami  ftfty  day*  paat  hrlorv  tKr  iraU>r«  brgan  to  4imtni%h  amI 
a  y^xM  rUp«m  bHorv  NoAh  laavts  tlw  ark.  I  he  VahwiUK  narratiw  U>«  Uir%«  u|>i»n 
thv  ritiialiUK  d4«li»ct»cHi  ol  cfeaa  ami  ttnclean  ammaK.  but  «»n  thr  «S«>k-  l^ar  \  4>i«i«ik 
vrr^uo  ap|iraa<lMn  ckwwr  to  the  Babylofiiaa  takr.  Kvitirncr  Ka%  rM>*  Vwru  luiniOw^l 
that  aint»n£  \)m  |iabyloAiaa«.  too^  toor*  than  *>nr  *rr\««>fli  c4  tHr  tfaditi<»fi  r«.i«tr<<i 
At  thr  FkrvrfttK  1  nt«r«atioaal  Ccxtf ri la  of  f frkrntali«4«  (Nr|«lrn»»»^  |V,-|  -^lU-il 
pvf-tmtKi  a  tabki.  datiaf  frtiM  tlir  day«  f4  If ammuTi^lN  in  •htcli  thr  u«>ft  .4  x 
drlvfr  i«  Karral«<d  i«  a  mamwr  q»itf  dtfWtaM  from  thr  (titfamrOi  ry^t  I  )m  <  thWi 
al*'*  f«riii%lw«  tlwr  pl>n— tic  i—diaf  /#-«r.  af%d  VcKrtI  n  t4  tlv  f*fMnM*<n  tK«t  tr«r%r 
t»<*  tyUablr*  forM  t>Mr  fcni  »krwtftt  la  tlw*  naaw  *A  thr  Ivto  I  nfcKtunati  )«  (U 
tab4pf  M  badl^  ■MiliUt«<d  al  tlii«  poial.  to  iHal  tlw  qur«lt4*«  i4  llv  nratlmn;  ««  u.a 
aiwrtWtrlf  rrftjua       V«  p    4)UI.  iMst*  1 

•  (••m    til 

•  \'c4#  f>»  (Jkrav  in  (ie*   tii    ;i.  "thrtr  x\  i***  c»iir  o*  railK,    «to<l  «•»  I'itl**  Lm  »ri. 
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instigation  these  waters  descend  and  bring  destruction  with 
them.  But  Ea's  dominion  —  the  '  deep  '  and  the  streams  — 
are  beneficent  powers.  The  descent  of  the  upper  waters  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  attack  upon  £a*s  kingdom.  It  is  through  Ea 
that  the  mischief  produced  by  Bel  is  again  made  good.  Such 
a  conception  falls  within  the  domain  of  popular  mythology. 
An  ancient  rivalry  between  Nippur,  the  seat  of  Bel  and  Eridu 
(or  some  other  seat  of  £a  worship),  may  also  have  entered 
as  a  factor,  if  not  in  giving  rise  to  the  story,  at  least  in  main- 
taining it  If  this  be  so,  the  story  would  belong  to  a  period 
earlier  than  Hammurabi,*  since  with  the  ascendancy  of  Babylon 
and  of  Marduk,  the  general  tendency  of  religious  thought  is 
towards  imbuing  the  gods  with  a  kindly  spirit  towards  one 
another,  joining  issues,  as  in  the  creation  epic,  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Marduk.  The  absence  of  Marduk  from  the  deluge  story 
is  another  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  epic,  Parnapishdm,  whose  sym- 
pathy has  been  aroused  by  the  sight  of  Gilgamesh,  makes  an 
attempt  to  heal  the  hero  of  his  illness. 

The  life  that  thou  seekest,  thou  wilt  obtain.     Now  sleep  ! 

Gilgamesh  falls  into  a  heavy  stupor,  and  continues  in  this 
state  for  six  days  and  seven  nights.  An  interesting  dialogue 
ensues  between  Parnapishtim  and  his  wife. 

Pamapishtim  says  to  his  wife  : 

**  Look  at  the  man  whose  desire  is  life. 

Sleep  has  fallen  upon  him  like  a  storm." 

Says  the  wife  to  Pamapishtim : 

"  Transform  him,  let  the  man  eat  of  the  charm-root,^ 

Let  him  return,  restored  in  health,  on  the  road  that  he  came. 

Through  the  gate  let  him  pass  out,  back  to  his  country." 

1  That  the  story  was  current  as  early  as  Hammurabi  is  now  established  by  .Schcil's 
fragment  (see  note  2  on  preceding  page). 

^  The  word  used  is  tU  which  means  a  charm  or  incantation  in  general. 
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PamapUhtim  says  to  hb  wife  : 
"  The  torture  of  the  man  paint  thee. 
Cook  the  food  *  for  him  and  place  it  at  hit  head.** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  woman  appears  as  the 
exerciser  of  the  disease.  The  wife  of  Pamapishtim  —  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned  as  little  as  is  the  wife  of  Noah  or  Lot  — 
proceeds  to  prepare  the  magic  food.  A  plant  of  some  kind  is 
taken  and  elaborately  treated. 

While  he*  slept  oo  board  of  hb  ahip. 

She  cooked  the  food  and  placed  it  at.  hb  bead. 

While  he  *  slept  on  board  of  bb  vcMrl, 

Firstly,  his  food  .  .  .  ; 

SecofKily.  It  was  pealed; 

Thirdly,  mobtened; 

Fourthly,  hb  bowi  (^  was  cleansed ; 

Fifthly.  Sktka^  was  added ; 

Sixthly,  it  was  cooked; 

Seventhly,  of  a  sudden  the  man  was  transformed  and  ate  the  mafic  food.* 

(tili^amcsh  awakes  and  asks  what  has  been  done  to  him. 
Parnapishtim  tells  him.  But  Gilgamesh  is  not  completely 
healed  His  body  is  still  covered  with  sores,  llie  magic 
p<>(tr>n  must  be  followed  by  immersion  into  the  fountain  of  life. 
Parn^pishtim  mstructs  Ardi-Ka  to  convey  («ilgamesh  to  this 
fountain       He  speaks  to  the  ferryman. 

The  man  whom  thou  hast  brought  b  covered  with  sorrs- 

'I  he  eruption  on  hi«  skin  h&s  destroyed  the  (leauty  of  his  tjody 

I  jkc  him.  ()  Ardi  h.a.  to  the  plaic  of  puri6ration. 

To  «ia«h  hi«  %i.i%r^  in  the  water,  that  he  may  liecome  while  as  stiow- 

I>rf  thr  «i<.ran  carry  off  the  rrup<ion  on  hts  skin. 

I  haf  \\\\  l-wly  may  l»rt  nme  j>uie  * 

liTt  hi«  turf>an  \it  rrnewrti  and  the  Karirtrnt  that  (ovrr^  hi«  nakcdr\r«% 

Ardi  Ka  ( arnrs  (lut  these  instructions  and  (filj^amesh  at  last 
IS  hrjicd       Ihr  hero  is  now  ready  to  return  to  his  land,      liut 

»<..ljAn.^.  *lit,*Ciiod 

*  /y      okl  »fr.    iW  Aamr  fivm  In  %a««r  |*Unl  «W  maftr  |a 
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though  returning  in  restored  health,  he  is  not  proof  agaiDat 
death.  Pamapishtim,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  reveals  the 
•  secret  of  life  '  to  Gilgamesh  just  before  the  latter's  departure. 
The  ship  is  brought  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  Parnapishtim  tells 
Gilgamesh  of  a  plant  that  wounds  as  a  thistle,  but  which  pos- 
sesses wonderful  power.  Gilgamesh  departs  on .  the  ship,  and 
with  the  help  of  Ardi-£a  finds  this  plant,  which  is  called  *  the 
restoration  of  old  age  to  youth.'  It  is  a  long  journey  to  the 
place.  The  plant  grows  at  the  side  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  foun- 
tain. Gilgamesh  secures  it,  but  scarcely  have  his  hands  grasped 
the  plant  when  it  slips  out  of  his  hand  and  is  snatched  away 
by  a  demon  that  takes  on  the  form  of  a  serpent.  All  is  lost  I 
Gilgamesh  sits  down  and  weeps  bitter  tears.  He  pours  out  his 
woe  to  Ardi-£a,  but  there  is  nothing  left  except  to  return  to 
Uruk.  He  reaches  the  city  in  safety.  His  mission  —  the 
search  for  immortality  —  has  failed.  .Though  healed  from  his 
disease,  the  fate  of  mankind  —  old  age  and  death  —  is  in  store 
for  him.  With  the  return  to  Uruk  the  eleventh  tablet  ends.  It 
but  remains,  before  passing  on,  to  note  that  the  narrative  of  the 
deluge  in  this  tablet  is  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
eleventh  month,  which  is  called  the  '  month  of  rain.'  We  may 
conclude  from  this  that  the  mythological  element  in  the  story — 
the  annual  overflow  —  predominates  the  local  incident  of  the 
destruction  of  Shurippak.  Gilgamesh,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  local  tale  or  the  myth,  except 
to  give  to  both  an  interpretation  that  was  originally  foreign  to 
the  composite  narrative. 

In  the  twelfth  tablet  —  which  is  in  large  part  obscure  —  we 
find  Gilgamesh  wandering  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  from 
the  temple  of  Bel  to  that  of  Ela,  lamenting  for  F^bani,  and  ask- 
ing, again  and  again,  what  has  become  of  his  companion.  What 
has  been  his  fate  since  he  was  taken  away  from  the  land  of  the 
living  ?  The  hero,  now  convinced,  as  it  seems,  that  death  will 
come  to  him,  and  reconciled  in  a  measure  to  his  fate,  seeks  to 
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Icarn  another  secret,  —  the  secret  of  existence  after  death.  He 
appeals  to  the  gods  of  the  nether  world  to  grant  him  at  least  a 
sight  of  Kabani.     Nergal,  the  chief  of  this  pantheon,  consents. 

.  •  he  opened  the  earth. 
And  the  spirit  *  of  Mahani 
He  cautcd  tu  rts«  up  like  a  wind. 

(jilgamcsh  puts  his  question  to  Kabani; 

Tell  mc.  my  companion,  tell  me.  my  com[)anion. 

The  nature  of  the  land  which  thou  ha&t  experienced,  oh  f  tell  me. 

Kabani  replies: 

I  cannot  tell  thee,  my  friend.  I  cannot  tell  thee  I 

He  seems  to  feci  th.it  Gilgamcsh  could  not  endure  the 
description.  The  life  after  death,  .is  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  is  not  pictured  by  the  Babylonians  as 
joyous,  tlabani  reveals  glimpses  of  the  sad  conditions  that 
prevail  there.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  terrible  Allatu,  and  Kt.ina  ' 
is  named  among  those  who  dwell  in  this  region,  tlabani 
bewails  his  fate'  lie  curses  l^khat,  whom,  together  with 
Sadu.  he  holds  responsible  for  having  brought  death  upon  him. 
In  (icnesis,  it  will  be  Tcc.illed.  dcaih  likewise  is  viewed  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  yielding  lu  the  allurements  of  Kve. 
Special  signincancc.  U¥.k  attaches  to  the  further  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  Adam's  punishment  and  h^abarii's  fate. 

I>ti%t  th<Hi  in.  and  urttu  du«t  %halt  ihou  return 

applies  to  F-*bini  as  well  is  tf)  .\d.im  He  was  formed  of  clay,  as 
wr  h.ive  sem.*  d^wiX  when  he  dies  he  is  '  turned  tr»  clay  '  *  Still 
the  fortunes  awaiting  lho>c  who  die  are  not  alike.      Those  who 

S  t   fmiii*        tV  nanv.  it  «iU  >m-  tr'.i\\t*\    C'*^'^  I"  ■•  « tiM  <4  iirnv*n«       S«r  p    Kio 
'  H^«(4    /^fi.'rjcf  '^'    It'  !f    •    \tS    itf«   Kj«  irtMde  if  f<UaMli4r  Ihat  pp   l4i^- 

t*i  *^     hi%  r^i,'..    n   S*  »'nf  lt»  t'*    !  «<-lM"i  I  ii.iri   .  I    l»w*|-^       (h.'^gh    |r«Hjp«  lu    A   dtlfet 
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die  in  battle  seem  to  enjoy  special  privileges,  provided,  however, 
they  are  properly  buried  and  there  is  some  one  to  make  them 
comfortable  in  their  last  hour  and  to  look  after  them  when  dead. 
Such  persons  are  happy  in  comparison  with, the  fate  in  store  for 
those  who  are  neglected  by  the  living.  The  one  who  is  properly 
cared  for,  who 

On  a  soft  couch  rests, 

Drinking  pure  water, 

Who  dies  in  battle,  as  you  and  I  have  seen,i 

His  father  and  mother  supporting  his  head, 

His  wife  ^  ...  at  his  side,  — 

the  spirit  of  such  a  one  is  at  rest.  The  circumstances  attending 
death  presage  in  a  measure  the  individual's  life  after  death. 

But  he  whose  corpse  remains  in  the  field. 

As  you  and  I  have  seen. 

His  spirit '  has  no  rest  in  the  earth. 

The  one  whose  spirit  is  not  cared  for  by  any  one, 

As  you  and  I  have  seen, 

He  is  consumed  by  gnawing  hunger,  by  a  longing  for  food. 

What  is  left  on  the  street  he  is  obliged  to  eat.* 

To  be  left  unburied  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  a  dead  person. 

With  this  sentiment  the  epic  closes.  Gilgamesh  must  rest 
content  with  the  unsatisfactory  consolation  that  Eabani  offers 
him.  Man  must  die,  and  Gilgamesh  cannot  escape  the  univer- 
sal fate.  Let  him  hope  for  and,  if  possible,  provide  for  proper 
burial  when  death  does  overtake  him.  He  will  then,  at  least, 
not  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  world  of  spirits  to  which 
he  must  go. 

The  twelfth  tablet  exhibits  .somewhat  more   traces  of  the 

1  Lit,  'thou  hast  seen  it,  I  have  seen  it/ 

2  Text  defective.    Jeremias  conjectures  "  kneeling.'' 

*  Ekimmu^  another  name  for  a  class  of  demons.     See  p.  2(>o. 

*  The  correct  translation  of  these  lines  we  owe  to  llaupt  (Beitriigc  xur  Assyriolo- 
gu,  i.  69,  70). 
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theology  of  the  schools  than  the  others.  £abani*s  speech,  while 
conveying  sentiments  that  thoroughly  represent  the  popular 
beliefs  of  Babylonia,  is  couched  in  terms  that  give  to  the  ad- 
dress the  character  of  a  formal  declaration  of  doctrines.  The 
conjuring  up  of  the  spirit  of  Eabani  is  also  a  feature  that  appears 
to  be  due  to  theological  influences,  and  the  whole  episode  of 
Gilgamesh's  wandering  from  place  to  place  seeking  for  informa- 
tion appears  to  be  a  *  doublet '  suggested  by  the  hero's  wander- 
ings, as  narrated  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  tablets. 

The  problem  propounded  in  the  earlier  tablets  —  the  search 
for  immortality  —  is,  as  has  been  shown,  a  perfectly  natural  one 
and  of  popular  origin,  but  the  problem  with  which  Gilgamesh 
wrestles  in  the  twelfth  tablet,  —  the  secret  of  the  life  after  death, 
—  while  suggested  by  the  other,  belongs  rather  to  the  domain 
of  theological  and  mystic  speculation.  This  aspect  of  the 
twelfth  tablet  is  borne  out  also  by  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  not  solved.  The  epic  ends  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  Iloolc 
of  job  or  txclesiastev  There  is  a  tone  of  despair  in  the 
final  speech  of  tUibani,  which  savors  of  the  schools  of  advanced 
thought  in  lUbylonia..  For  the  problem  of  immortality,  a  defi- 
nitr  !k<>lution  at  least  is  offered.  Man  can  reach  old  age  ;  he 
may  l>c  snatched  for  a  time  from  the  grasp  of  death,  a^  Gilga- 
mesh was  through  the  efforts  of  Tarnapishtim,  but  he  only 
deludes  himself  by  indulging  in  hopes  of  immortal  life.  *  Man 
must  die  '  IS  the  refrain  that  rings  in  our  ears.  The  plant  of 
'  eternal  youth  '  slips  out  of  one's  hand  at  the  very  moment 
that  one  iKrlieves  to  have  secured  it. 

\\\v  («il|:amcsh  epic,  as  we  have  it,  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  cori- 
posite  produc  ticin  («il^amesh,  a  popular  hero  of  antiquity, 
beronirs  a  medium  for  the  |)erpetuation  of  various  popular 
traditions  and  myths  The  adventures  of  his  career  are  com* 
binril  with  the  early  history  of  man.  Of  actual  deeds  performed 
by  (iiljjamesh.  and  rnhnh  belong  to  Gilgamesh 's  career  as  a  hero. 
warrior,  an<l  ruler,  wc  have  only  four,  -  the  conquest  of  Erech, 
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his  victory  over  Khumbaba^  the  killing  of  the  divine  bull,  and 
the  strangling  of  the  lion.^  The  story  of  Eabani,  Ukbat,  and 
Sadu  is  independent  of  Gilgamesh's  career,  and  so  also  is  the 
story  of  his  wanderings  to  Mashu  and  his  encounter  with  Par* 
napishtim.  Gilgamesh  is  brought  into  association  with  Eab«ni 
by  what  may  be  called,  a  natural  process  of  assimilation.  The 
life  of  the  hero  is  placed  back  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and 
in  this  way  Gilgamesh  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
legends  of  man's  early  fortunes,  with  ancient  historical  reminis- 
cences, as  well  as  with  nature-myths  that  symbolize  the  diange 
of  seasons  and  the  annual  inundations. 

Popular  philosophy  also  enters  into  the  life  of  the  hero. 
Regarded  as  a  god  and  yet  of  human  origin,  Gilgamesh  becomes 
an  appropriate  illustration  for  determining  the  line  that  marks 
off  man's  career  from  the  indefinite  extension  of  activity  that 
is  a  trait  of  the  gods.  Gilgamesh  revolts  against  the  uni- 
versal law  of  decay  and  is  punished.  He  is  relieved  from 
suffering,  but  cannot  escape  the  doom  of  death.  The  sixth 
tablet  marks  an  important  division  in  the  epic.  The  Ishtar  and 
Sabitum  episodes  and  the  narrative  of  Pamapishtim — itself  a 
compound  of  two  independent  tales,  one  semi-historical,  the 
other  a  nature-myth  —  represent  accretions  that  may  refer  to  a 
time  when  Gilgamesh  had  become  little  more  than  a  name,  —  a 
type  of  mankind  in  general.  Finally,  scholastic  speculation 
takes  hold  of  Gilgamesh,  and  makes  him  the  medium  for  illus- 
trating another  and  more  advanced  problem  that  is  of  intense 
interest  to  mankind,  —  the  secret  of  death.  Death  is  inevitable, 
but  what  does  death  mean  ?     The  problem  is  not  solved.     The 

I  The  reference  to  the  killing  of  a  panther  in  the  tenth  tablet  (Haupt,  p.  71,  6)  is 
too  obscure  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Gilgamesh's  fight  with  a  *  buffalo '  (so 
Ward,  "  Babylonian  Gods  in  Babylonian  Art,**  Proc.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.y  May,  1890, 
p.  xv)  is  pictured  on  seal  cylinders.  No  doubt,  various  deeds  of  Gilgamesh  were 
recounted  in  the  missing  portions  of  the  epic,  and  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  besides 
the  stories  in  the  epic,  others  were  current  of  Gilgamesh  to  which  a  literary  form  was 
never  given. 
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close  of  the  eleventh  tablet  suggests  that  Gilgamesh  will  die. 
'f*he  twelfth  tablet  adds  nothing  to  the  situation  —  except  a 
moral.  I'roper  burial  is  essential  to  the  comparative  well-being 
of  the  dead. 

The  fact  that  (*il^amesh  is  viewed  as  a  type  in  the  latter  half 
of  this  remarkable  specimen  of  Babylonian  literature  justifies  us 
in  speakmg  of  it,  under  proper  qualification,  as  a  *  national  epic* 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  Gilgamesh  himself  belongs  to 
a  section  of  Babylonia  only,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  it;  and  it 
is  rather  curious  that  one,  of  whom  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
that  he  is  not  even  a  native  of  liabylonia,  should  become  the 
perMjnage  to  whom  popular  fancy  was  pleased  to  attach  tradi- 
tions and  myths  that  are  distinctively  Babylonian  in  character 
and  origin. 

The  story  of  (iil^^amesh  was  carried  beyond  the  confines  of 
Babylonia  '  (iil^^amesh,  to  be  sure,  is  not  identical  with  the 
Biblical  NimrcKl.'  luit  (he  (tilgamesh  story  has  evidently  influ- 
enced the  (IcM  riplion  piven  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  (venesis  of 
NimrrMl.  wh<»  is  viewed  as  the  type  of  liabylonian  power  and 
of  (he  extension  of  Babylonian  culture  to  the  north. 

I  \\v  (ijlf^.imesh  epic  is  not  a  solar  myth,  as  was  once  sup- 
poM'd.'  nor  IS  \\\v  Biblical  story  of  Samson  a  pure  m)lh,  but 
(hI^  itiirsh  Ik*<  ornc  s  .i  viiar  deity,  and  it  is  hardly  accidental  that 
S.1IHV.I).  or  1. 1  give  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name.  Shimshon,  is 
a  vari.int  f«»rm  <»f  .S/r«fw«/i^,*  the  name  of  the  sun  m  Babylonian 
antl  M(  Krrvk  Ww  BiMu  jl  Samson  appears  to  l>e  mcxielled 
u|vr.fi   thf   rharattrr  of   (»ilg.imesh.      Both  are  heroes,  l)oth  con 

Iv    i' t'r.  j^H  vi.ttm  « i^i  v-ir    {k»%«rd  liO  lu  thr  Ar4ts%    alinr  tbr  hrto  cj4  thv  drUtfr 

\\*t    i\X    •    '   *1   r  /,.  \i     %'      «il      |0«#    III.   Vltu   aI%i.»    Uimprtl%    IKjI    AkAftWfMt^ 

t**-    A  <♦.  i—  f  J   Ir  •       \  J,       f  f  wj't '  tn  (i4    \(lf  AkHaMV 

■   I'    ■         •    /r    4   *-  5  't  *l    S;  «4i  «1    «%   Irrnwvi  a  '  micMi  Kunlrt  '  (M**//.      TIm»  ««f 

j»>;     jt         ■  \  -'    '-•'     "   '*        ^     ^      t'»  »iurilrt,    in  IIm'  0  •*i|^jntf-%li  r {9«t       *>cr  abuw.  p   |;v 

i      *    •   *"*<£'    V  i     »    M    «      K4«Un«a« 
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querors,  both  strangle  a  lion,  and  both  are  wooed  by  a 
the  one  by  Delila,  the  other  by  Ishtar,  and  both  through  a 
woman  are  shorn  of  their  strength.  The  historical  traits  are 
of  course  different.  As  for  the  relationships  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  to  the  Hercules  story,  the  authority  of  Wilamowitz- 
MoUendorf  ^  is  against  an  oriental  origin  of  the  Greek  tale,  and 
yet  such  parallels  as  Hercules'  fight  with  a  lion,  his  conquest 
of  death,  his  journey  and  search  for  immortality  (which  in  con* 
trast  to  Gilgamesh  he  secures),  certainly  point  to  an  influence 
exercised  by  the  oriental  tale  upon  the  Greek  story.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  elements  contributed  through  this  influence 
have  been  so  modified  in  the  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
purely  Greek  elements  of  the  Hercules  story,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  Greek  spirit,  as  to  obscure  their  eastern  origin.*  Most 
curious  as  illustrating  the  continued  popularity  of  the  Gilgamesh 
story  in  the  Orient  is  the  incorporation  of  portions  of  the  epic 
in  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great'  In  Greek,  Syriac,  and 
Rabbinical  writings,  Alexander  is  depicted  as  wandering  through 
a  region  *  of  darkness  and  terror  in  search  of  the  '  water  of  life.* 
He  encounters  strange  beings,  reaches  the  sea,  but,  like  Gilga- 
mesh, fails  to  secure  immortality.  Such  were  the  profound 
changes  wrought  by  Alexander's  conquests  that  popular  fancy, 
guided  by  a  correct  instinct  of  appreciation  of  his  career,  con- 
verted the  historical  Alexander  into  a  legendary  hero  of  vast 
dimensions.*     The  process  that  produced  the  Gilgamesh  epic  is 

1  EuripuUs^  llerakUs^  Einleitung. 

^  (Jn  this  subject  see  the  Introduction  to  Berard's  De  Vorigine  des  cuUes  Arca- 
dicns,  and  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  Izdubar  and 
Hercules,  see  Jeremias'  Izdubar-Nimrod^  pp.  70-73,  or  his  article  in  Roscher's 
Auifiihrliclui  Lexicon  der  Griechischcn   und  Rbmischen  Mythologie^  ii.  821-823. 

*  Meissner,  Alexander  und  Gilgamos  (Leipzig,  1S94),  pp.  13-17. 

*  In  the  Greek  and  other  versions,  the  mountain  Musas  or  Masis  is  mentioned,  — 
that  is,  Mashn,  as  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic.     See  p.  488, 

*  See  especially  Budge,  The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Greed  (London, 
Intrcxluction.  1896);  Noldeke,  Beit  rage  xur  Gcsi.huhtc  des  Alexander-Romans 
(Vienna,  i8()o)  and  Gaster,  An  Old  Hebrew  Romance  of  Alexander  (Journal  Royal 
Asiat.  Sih..  1S97,  pp.  485-498). 
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repeated,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  case  of  Alexander.  Not 
one  country,  but  the  entire  ancient  culture  world,  —  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Syria,  —  combine  to  form  the 
legendary  Alexander.  Each  country  contributes  its  share  of 
popular  legends,  myths,  and  traditions.  Babylonia  offers  as  her 
tribute  the  exploits  of  Gilgainesh,  which  it  transfers  in  part  to 
Alexander.  The  national  hero  becomes  the  type  of  the  *  great 
man,'  and  as  with  new  conditions,  a  new  favorite,  representative 
of  the  new  era,  arises  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  one,  the  old 
is  made  to  survive  in  the  new.  Gilgamcsh  lives  again  in  Alex- 
ander, just  as  traits  of  the  legendary  Alexander  pass  down  to 
subsequent  heroes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MYTHS   AND    LEGENDS. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  impression  appeared  to  be  well 
founded  that  the  Semites  were  poor  in  the  production  of  myths 
and  legends  as  compared,  for  example,  to  the  Hindus  or 
Greeks.  The  religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians,  originat- 
ing undoubtedly  with  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  reverses  the  impression.  The  'creation'  and  'Gilga- 
mesh '  epics  suffice,  not  merely  for  what  they  contain,  but  for 
what  they  imply,  to  accord  to  Babylonian  mythology  a  high 
rank ;  but  in  addition  to  these  epics  we  have  a  large  number  of 
tales  of  gods,  demi-gods,  demons,  and  spirits  that  illustrate  the 
capacity  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  production  of  myths. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
Babylonian  mythology  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Further  discoveries  and  researches  may 
show  that  distant  India  also  felt  at  an  early  period  the  intel- 
lectual stimulus  emanating  from  the  Euphrates  Valley.  At  all 
events,  many  of  the  features  found  in  Babylonian  myths  and 
legends  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  those  occurring  in 
lands  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  Babylonia,  that  a  study  of 
Aryan  mythology  is  sadly  deficient  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  material  furnished  by  cuneiform  literature.  How 
extensive  the  Babylonian  mythology  was  must  remain  for  the 
present  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  easier  to  err  on  the 
side  of  underestimation  than  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  If 
it  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  smaller  portion  only  of  Ashur- 
banabal's  library  has  been  recovered,  and  that  of  the  various 
literary  collections  that  were  gathered  in  the  religious  centers 
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of  the  south,  scarcely  anything  has  as  yet  been  founds  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  we  should  be  in  possession  of  an  elabor* 
ate  tale  of  a  dcrni-god,  Ktana,of  an  extensive  legend  recounting 
the  deeds  of  the  war  and  plague-god  Dibbarra,  and  of  two  genuine 
storm  myths,  while  the  indications  in  Dr.  Hezold's  catalogue  of 
the  Kouyunjik  collection  justify  us  in  adding  to  the  list  several 
other  myths  and  legends,  among  the  still  unpublished  tablets 
of  the  British  Museum.*  Tliese  myths  and  legends  have  a  two- 
fold value  for  us,  a  direct  value  because  of  the  popular  religious 
ideas  contained  in  them,  and  an  indirect  value  by  virtue  of  the 
interpretation  given  to  these  ideas  by  the  compilers.  In  the 
literary  form  that  the  popular  productions  received,  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  guided  the  religious  thought  into  its  proper 
channels  is  to  be  clearly  seen. 

The  Etana  Legem d. 

ft  will  be  recalled  that  we  came  across  a  hero  Etana  in  the 
(iil^  imesh  epic  '  The  name  of  the  hero  is  Semitic,  and  sig- 
mtirs  strong.'*  An  identical  name  appears  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nif-nt/  and  it  is  possible  that  the  liabylonian  Etana  represents, 
iikr  <  (li^.irnesh.  v>me  ancient  historical  person  of  whom  a  dim 
!r  idiiion  has  survived  among  other  nations  besides  the  Baby- 
lonians       I  he    dieds    recounted    of    him.   however,    place  the 

I  xofTMP  <i|  iKr-v  wv^e  jlrr^df  ifkdicaltd  (but  onh  irtdicatcd)  b^  (aeorgv  Smith  Ia 
K;%  i  If.  ijtei  .4.  <  '(<  «i>  if  rrt mAii  tran%Utto«).  pfi.  i  >'•  \\i  \\  %\  thr  fn»rtt  ol  IH. 
\  I  \\^n\wn  t  >  h^vr  pf«-fuir«^  an  riarllvat  pMblKalion  ktA  thr  matorul  crwitii— d  la 
'^miX'  »  •  >«k  f«fi  I  •.  i;  umlrf  Ihv  litk  **  I>ie  B«tnlcrtu«rhrti  l^rfMidrA  n»n  EtllM, 
/m  a  lAjigi  urKl  (h'4urT«  illrblfwh  ami  Hay|ll'«  fUttrm£t  »mr  /4$$fr$mUfU,  It 
*       II:       ^'i  iiii  <n^l  nialcf t«l  i«  (uraii%had  by  two  pvUxjituMkt  of  «Uf«r     jm)  a  mciao 

IfAffvirrt     4   t*»^  lUl^«yW^>«n  Kuna  l.tf  d  *  (Iirlitfwh  «mI   Maii|il'*  HtUt^igt  gmr 

*     »"•*  »i         *^*«r   «Ui>   FrWdnch    )rfYffua«  m  (  haMvfiar  d*  U   Sj 

'^*''m    4    sV»   >/.<    I  >»  >f.  «.  j4i.  4/#  (id  rdiluaii)    i    tiS-tfi 

»     .r^  r   ,  rrfivjt  &«  «<    i^lifwh  and  Haii|il  »  H*»i»^£*  tf  At$fr9m»*fm,  lu    17^. 
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hero  entirely  in  the  domain  of  myth.  His  patron  is  Shamash, 
the  sun-god,  and  in  popular  tradition  he  becomes  a  member  of 
the  pantheon  of  the  nether  world. 

In  the  portions  of  the  Etana  legend  preserved,^  two  episodes 
are  detailed  in  the  hero's  career,  one  regarding  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  other  a  miraculous  journey.  The  former  episode  jus- 
tifies the  assumption  of  a  historical  starting-point  for  the  legend 
of  Etana.'  Among  many  nations  the  birth  of  a  hero  or  of  a 
hero's  son  is  pictured  as  taking  place  under  great  difficulties. 
Etana's  wife  is  in  distress  because  she  is  unable  to  bring  to  the 
world  a  child  which  she  has  conceived.  Etana  appeals  to 
Shamash.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  priests  he  has  offered 
sacrifices,  and  he  now  prays  to  Shamash  to  show  him  the 
"  plant  of  birth." 

The  oracles  '  have  completed  my  sacrifices, 

They  have  completed  my  free-will  offerings  to  the  gods. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mouth  command. 

And  give  me  the  plant  of  birth, 

Reveal  to  me  the  plant  of  birth, 

Hring  forth  the  fruit,  grant  me  an  offspring. 

Of  Shamash's  reply  only  one  line  is  preserved  intact,  in  which 
he  tells  Etana  : 

Take  the  road,  ascend  the  mountain. 

It  is  presumably  upon  the  mountain  that  the  plant  grows 
whose  magical  power  will  insure  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
expected  offspring.  Harper  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable 
parallel  to  this  incident  which  is  found  in  the  Armenian  and 
Mandaean  legends  of  the  birth  of  Rustem,  the  son  of  Sal.  The 
latter's  wife  is  unable  to  deliver  her  child  because  of  its  size. 
Sal,  who  was  reared  by  an  eagle,  has  in  his  possession  a  pinion 

1  Marjjer  in  Delitzsch  and  Haupt's  Beitrdge  xur  Assyriologi^,  ii.  391-408. 

2  /ft.  pp.  405  seq. 

'  Lit.,  *  the  inquirers,'  a  designation  of  the  priests  in  their  capacity  of  oracle- 
seekers. 
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of  the  eagle,  by  means  of  which  he  can,  when  in  distress, 
invoke  the  presence  of  the  bird.  The  father  throws  the  pinion 
into  the  fire,  and  the  eagle  appears.  The  latter  gives  the 
mother  a  medicinal  potion,  and  the  child  is  cut  out  of  the 
womb.  Etana,  like  Rustem,  is  accompanied  by  an  eagle,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  eagle  aids  Etana  in  obtaining  the  plant.' 
The  eagle,  in  many  mythologies,  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  it 
is  plausible  to  conclude  that  the  bird  is  sent  to  Kt.ina  at  the 
instigation  of  Shamash.  Who  the  son  is  that  Etana  expects 
we  are  not  told,  and  naturally  from  a  single  episode  like  this 
—  and  one  so  fragmentarily  preserved  —  no  safe  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.  But  the  epic  (if  we  may  apply  thib  term)  must 
have  recounted  some  achievements  of  Etan.i,  and  as  the 
*  strong  '  one,  his  deeds  must  have  borne  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Gilgamesh.  The  birth  of  the  son,  it  is  furthermore 
fair  to  presume,  took  place  towards  the  end  of  Etana's  career, 
when  his  own  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  If  a  fragment '  of 
the  tale  were  only  better  preserved,  we  would  have  an  episode 
of  Etana's  earlier  career.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  this 
fragment  that,  at  the  most,  it  can  l>c  said  lh.it  Etana  is  engaged 
in  some  conflict  against  a  city,  in  nhich  Ishtar.  Ikl.  the  Anun- 
naki.  the  Igigi.  and  some  minor  gods,  as  En-ninna.  Sibittum. 
arc  involved.  The  Etana  series,  as  wc  learn  from  the  colophon 
to  this  fragment,  was  known  by  a  designation  in  uIikIi  a  tity  ' 
occurs,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  city  again!>t  Hhuh  Etana. 
aided  by  the  grxis,  proceeds.  I^avtn^;  this  aside.  i(  is  furtu 
nate  that  we  have  at  least  another  episode  in  h tana's  career 
which  enables  us  to  establish  the  conncclinj;  link  !m  tvieen  the 
hero  as  an  historical  personage  and  as  a  gml  <»r  denit  ^od  As 
(ftl^^amesh  offers  an  insult  to  Ishtar.  so  haana  enu^unters  the 
ill-will  of  the  great  gmldess,  though  throuj;h  n<i  direct  oliensc 

I  THr  maltrf  i«  ikt4  rrrtaini  hrcjitt«r  erf  thv  \»A  cn«M|tl»o«  vA  iKr  frafliiefirt% 
*  (>«>y  a  part  vA  thr  aAJsv.  hn    w  |)rr*rr«vd 
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The  eagle  tempts  Etana  to  mount  with  him  into  the  upper 
regions.  Eltana  is  represented  as  giving,  in  part,  an  account  of 
this  adventure,  in  the  first  person.  The  gates  of  the  upper 
regions  are  opened,  and  Etana  is  terrified  at  the  majestic  sight 
which  greets  him.  He  sees  a  throne,  and  throws  himself  on 
his  countenance  in  terror.  The  gates  are  significantly  desig- 
nated as  the  gate  of  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  and  the  gate  of  Sin, 
Shamash,  Ramman,  and  Ishtar.  The  introduction  of  the  two 
classes  of  the  theological  triads  *  reveals  the  influence  of  a  scho- 
lastic elaboration  of  some  popular  myth.  The  eagle  reassures 
Etana,  and  addresses  him  as  follows  : 

My  friend  lift  up  (?)  [thy  countenance], 

Come  and  let  me  carry  thee  to  the  heaven  [of  Anu]. 

On  my  breast  place  thy  breast, 

On  my  pinion  place  thy  palms, 

On  my  side  place  thy  side. 

Etana  obeys,  and  thus,  securely  attached  to  the  eagle,  begins 
the  daring  journey.  They  fly  for  the  space  of  a  double  hour," 
when 

The  eagle  addresses  Etana: 

Look,  my  friend,  how  the  earth  appears ; 

Look  at  the  sea  and  at  its  side,  the  house  of  wisdom; ' 

The  earth  appears  as  a  mountain,  the  sea  has  become  a  pool  (?). 

A  second  double  hour  he  (/>.,  the  eagle)  carried  him  on  high. 

The  eagle  spoke  to  Etana  : 

Look,  my  friend,  how  the  earth  appears; 

The  sea  is  a  mere  belt  (?)  around  the  earth. 

A  third  double  hour  he  carried  him  on  high. 

The  eagle  spoke  to  Etana : 

Look,  my  friend,  how  the  earth  appears; 

The  sea  is  a  mere  gardener's  ditch. ^ 

1  See  pp.  1 08, 163. 

^  Ix^  an  army's  march  of  two  hours. 

•  The  dwelling  of  Ela.     See  Meissner,  Alexander  and  Gilgamos,  p.  17. 

*  /x.y  still  smaller. 
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In  this  way  they  reach  the  gate  of  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  in 
safety,  where  they  take  a  resL  The  eagle  is  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  urges  hltana  to  follow  him  to  the  domain  of  Ishtar. 

Cofn«,  my  friend  [let  me  cmrry  iKec  to  l«hur]. 

With  Uhtar.  the  mUlreM  (of  the  god«,  thou  ihAlt  dwell]. 

In  the  K^ory  of  IshtAr.  the  mbtrcM  of  the  god»,  [thou  ihalt  tit  ?]. 

On  my  side  place  thy  ftide, 

( >n  my  ptnion  place  thy  paloia. 

The  gods,  it  will  be  seen,  dwell  on  high  in  accordance  with 
the  view  developed  by  astronomical  speculations.'  Anu,  Bd, 
and  Ka  are  here  evidently  identified  with  the  fixed  stars  bear- 
ing their  names,'  while  under  Ishtar  the  planet  Ishtar- Venus  is 
meant  Rtana  yields  to  the  eagle*s  suggestion.  They  mount 
still  higher.  Earth  and  ocean  grow  still  smaller,  the  former 
appearing  only  as  large  as  *a  garden  bed,'  the  latter  like  *a 
courtyard.'  For  three  double  hours  they  fly.  Etana  appears 
to  warn  the  eagle  to  desist  from  his  rash  intention,  but  the 
warning  comes  too  late.  Ktana  and  the  eagle  are  thrown 
down  from  the  lofty  regions.  VVith  lightning  speed  the  descent 
takes  pl.icc,  until  the  two  reach  the  ground.  The  further  course 
of  ihr  narrative  is  obscure.  Was  Etana  punished  by  being 
sent  to  the  nether  world,  where  we  find  him  in  the  Gilgamesh 
rpK  ''  There  is  a  reference,  unfortunately  quite  obscure,  to  the 
dr.it h  of  K(in.i,  and  perhaps  to  his  shade.*  m  a  {xirtion  of  the 
tal»lrt  ( >ne  certainly  expects  both  Etana  and  the  eagle  to  be 
punishrfl  for  their  rash  act,  but  until  we  can  determine  with 
certainty  what  )K*came  of  both,  and  with  what  purport  the  tale 
IS  introduced  into  the  career  of  FJana,  the  question  must  be 
left  o|)cn.  as  also  the  |>ossihdity  of  a  conncrction  l>rtween  this 
Mi^ht  of  FJana  and  the  similar  (»reek  m)ih  of  (vanymede. 
The  inirtHluction  f>f  the  eagle  points  clearly  to  the  mythologi- 
(  x\  I  har4<  irr  of  the  tale,  but  flights  of  eagles  occur  so  frequently 

*  "'^w  A  5»  .»»■ .  |.  4  ^  ^  •  .s«r  |»    ^11 
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in  the  myths  and  legends  of  various  nations  that  no  great  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  further  parallels  that  might  be  adducedL^ 
The  story  found  in  Aelian  and  which  has  already  been  referred 
to*  alone  calls  for  mention  here. .  According  to  this  story,  Gilga- 
mesh,  whose  birth  is  feared  by  his  cruel  grandfather  Sokkaros, 
king  of  Babylonia,  is  thrown  from  the  tower  where  his  mother 
was  imprisoned  and  in  which  he  was  bom,  but  in  falling  is 
caught  by  an  eagle  and  taken  to  a  gardener  who  rears  the 
child.  The  eagle  being  the  associate  of  Etana,  the  suspicion 
is  justified  that  the  child  thus  miraculously  saved  is  in  reality 
Etana  and  not  Gilgamesh.  At  all  events,  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  the  story  of  Aelian  and  the  Babylonian 
legend  under  consideration.  The  fate  of  the  eagle  is  recounted 
in  another  tablet  of  the  Etana  series,'  which  again  furnishes  an 
episode  paralleled  in  the  mythologies  of  other  nations. 

The  eagle  has  lost  favor  with  Shamash.  Enmity  has  arisen 
between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
latter  stands  under  the  protection  of  the  sun-god.  What  the 
cause  of  the  enmity  between  eagle  and  serpent  was,  may  have 
been  recounted  in  a  missing  portion  of  the  tablet.  The  eagle 
forms  a  plan  of  destroying  the  serpent's  brood.  He  is  warned 
against  this  act  by  a  young  eagle,  who  is  designated  as  a  '  very 
clever  young  one.' 

Do  not  eat,  O  my  father,  the  net  of  Shamash  is  laid  (?); 
The  trap,  the  ban  of  Shamash,  will  fall  upon  thee  and  catch  thee. 
Who   transgresses   the   law   of   Shamash,  from  him  Shamash  will  exact 
revenge. 

But  the  eagle,  we  are  told,  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning. 

He  descended  and  ate  of  the  young  of  the  serpent. 

The  serpent  appeals  to  Shamash.  He  tells  the  sun-god  of 
the  cruel  deed  of  the  eagle : 

1  See  Harper,  ib.  pp.  406,  407. 

2  See  above,  p.  469.  *  Harper,  pp.  392-394. 
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See,  O  Shamash,  the  evil  that  he  has  done  to  me. 

Help  (?),  O  Shamash,  thy  net  is  the  broad  earth. 

Thy  trap  is  the  distant  heavens. 

Who  can  escape  thy  net  ?  * 

Zu,'  the  worker  of  evil,  the  source  of  evil  [did  not  escape?']. 

Shamash  responds  to  the  appeal  : 

Upon  his  hearing  the  lament  of  the  serpent, 

Shamash  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  the  serpent : 

Go  and  ascend  the  mountain; 

The  carcass  of  a  wild  ox  make  thy  hiding-place. 

Open  him,  tear  open  his  belly. 

Make  a  dwelling  place  [of  his  belly]. 

All  the  birds  of  heaven  will  come  down; 

The  eagle  with  them  will  come  down. 

Upon  penetrating  to  the  meat  he  will  hastily  proceed, 

Making  for  the  hidden  parts.^ 

As  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  inside,^  seize  him  by  his  wing. 

Tear  out  his  wing,  his  feather  (?),  his  pinion. 

Tear  him  to  pieces,  and  throw  him  into  a  comer. 

To  die  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

This  devilish  plan  is  successfully  carried  out.  With  consid- 
erable skill  the  narrative  describes  how  the  eagle,  suspecting 
some  mischief,  did  not  join  the  other  birds,  but  when  he  saw 
that  they  escaped  without  harm  felt  reassured.  He  tells  his 
brood : 

Come,  let  us  go  and  let  us  also  pounce  down  upon  the  carcass  of  the  wild 
ox  and  eat,  we  too. 

The  eagle   is    again  warned  by  his  "  vcr)*  clever "  offspring. 
The  rest  of  his  brood  join  in  the  appeal,  but 

He  did  not  hearken  to  them,  and  obeyed  not  the  advice  of  his  brood. 
He  swooped  down  and  stood  upon  the  wild  ox. 

1  /./.,  one  cannot  escape  from  Shamash,  since  he  traverses  all  space. 
'  A  personification  of  tlic  storm.     Sec  below,  pp.  5 ;;  /<•/.    The  line  is  very  obscure 
owing  to  the  break  in  the  tablet.  '  So  Harper,  but  see  pp.  541,  542. 

^  /.r.,  he  will  dig  his  beak  into  the  juicy  part  of  the  meat. 
&  Of  the  carcass. 
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Still,  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  suspicion,  and  the  narrative 
continues : 

The  eagle  inspected  the  carcass,  looking  carefully  to  the  front  and  behind 

him. 
He  again  inspected  the  carcass,  looking  carefully  to  the  front  and  behind 

him. 

Detecting  nothing  to  justify  his  suspicions,  he  digs  his  beak 
into  the  carcass,  but  scarcely  has  he  done  so  when  the  serpent 
seizes  hold  of  him.  The  eagle  cries  for  mercy,  and  promises 
the  serpent  a  present  of  whatever  he  desires.  The  serpent  is 
relentless..  To  release  the  eagle  would  be  to  play  false  to 
Shamash. 

If  I  release  thee  .  .  . 

Thy  punishment  will  be  transferred  to  me. 

Thus  the  serpent  justifies  what  he  is  about  to  do.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  sun-god,  the  eagle  is  stripped 
of  his  wings  and  feathers,  and  left  to  die  a  miserable  death. 
In  its  present  form  this  tale  of  the  eagle  and  serpent  forms 
part  of  the  Etana  story.*  Jeremias  is  right  in  questioning 
whether  it  originally  had  anything  to  do  with  Etana.*  Two 
distinct  stories  have  been  combined,  much  as  in  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  several  tales  have  been  thrown  together.  The  association 
of  Etana  with  the  eagle  suggests  the  introduction  of  the  episode 
of  the  eagle's  discomfiture.  If  one  may  judge  of  the  two  epi- 
sodes related  of  Etana,  he  is  not  a  personage  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  compilers.  In  both  episodes  we  find  him  in  dis- 
tress. His  flight  with  the  eagle  is  regarded  as  a  defiance  of 
the  gods,  though  more  blame  attaches  to  the  eagle  than  to  him. 
Shamash  can  hardly  have  regarded  with  favor  the  ambition  of 
a  human  being  to  mount  to  the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  Gilga- 
mesh makes  no  such  attempt,  and   Parnapishtim  is  not  carried 

1  As  shown  by  the  colophon  of  K.  2r>o^».  and  ako  by  the  fact  that  K.  1547,  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  the  tale,  contains  on  the  reverse  Etana's  prayer  to  Shamash. 
*  De  la  Saussaye's  l.chrbuJi  tier  h\Iii;ionsi^i'St/iuhtc  (2d  edition),  i.  21S. 
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on  high,  but  to  **  the  confluence  of  the  streams."  Gilgamesh, 
it  will  also  be  recalled,  is  unable  to  pass  to  the  nether  world 
where  Flabani  is  placed,  and  in  the  following  chapter  we  will 
come  across  a  tale  intended  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of 
any  one  ever  returning  from  the  hollow  under  the  earth  where 
the  dead  dwell.  The  story  of  Eltana  appears,  therefore,  to 
emphasize  the  equal  impossibility  for  any  mortal  to  ascend 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  Etana  is  deified,  but  he  belongs 
permanently  to  the  region  where  all  mortab  go  after  their 
career  on  earth  is  ended,  —  the  nether  world.  One  gains  the 
impression,  therefore,  that  Etana  is  a  hero  of  antiquity  who 
is  not  approved  of  by  the  Babylonian  priests.  Similarly,  the 
conHict  between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent  suggests  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  which  makes  the  eagle  the  s)rrobol  and  mes- 
senger of  Shamash.  The  eagle  recalb  the  winged  disc,  the 
symbol  of  Ashur,'  and  the  eagle  occurs  also  as  a  standard 
among  the  liittites,'  with  whom,  as  we  know,  the  Babylonians 
came  into  contact.  The  story  of  Shamash,  himself,  laying  the 
trap  f(ir  the  eagle  looks  like  a  myth  produced  with  some  specific 
intent,  an  illustration  of  legitimate  sun-worship  against  rival 
cult>.  .As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  case  of  such  a  myth,  it  is 
diffu  lilt  to  say  where  its  popular  character  ends  and  the  s|)ecu- 
lativr  or  schohstic  theory  begins.  Hut  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  purport  of  the  tale,  for  our  purposcrs  its  sig- 
nihcance  consists  in  the  view  unfolded  of  Shamash  as  the  one 
who  wreaks  vcngeaiKe  on  the  evil-doer.  Shamash  ap|x*ars 
in  the  rpiso<le  in  the  role  of  the  just  judge  that  characterizes 
him  in  the  hymns  and  incantations.  Etana's  reliance  upon 
the  ca^lc  leads  to  disgrace  and  defeaL  In  a  representation  of 
thr  hero's  flight  on  a  seal  cylinder,'  the  disapproval  of  the  a(t 

^  ttj    iff'    ft    I  **» 

*  I  .-.  ?«■'     /  f    f     ti.  *m  ,tmJ    inffi^m  (  f/tmJ*n    ft*  .  #/  Mr  H«mrj  P§mM,  ttu    iS 
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is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  two  dogs  in  a  crouching  position, 
their  gaze  directed  towards  the  bird.  The  dogs  are  a  symbol 
of  the  solar-god  Marduk.^ 

The  Legend  of  Dibbarra. 

Of  more  direct  religious  import  is  a  story  recounted  in  a 
series  comprising  five  tablets  of  the  deeds   of  the  war  and 
plague-god  whose  name  is  provisionally  read  Dibbarra.'    He  is 
a  solar  deity  identified  in  the  theological  system  of  the  Baby- 
lonians with  Nergal,  but  originally  distinct  and  in  all  proba- 
bility one  of  the  numerous  local  solar  deities  of  Babylonia  like 
Nin-girsu  and  Nin-gishzida,  Ishum  and  others,  whose  r61es  are 
absorbed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  great  solar  deities, — 
Shamash,  Marduk,  Ninib,  and  Nergal.     Nergal  representing 
the  sun  of  midday  and  of  the  summer  solstice,  which  brings  in 
its  wake  destruction  of  various  kinds,  it  was  appropriate  that 
a  god  who  came   to   be  specifically  viewed  as  the  god  who 
causes   disease   should   be   regarded    as    an    aspect    of    the 
terrible  Nergal.     In  the  legend  that  we  are  about  to  consider, 
Dibbarra  appears  as  the  god  of  war.     He  is  designated  as  the 
*  warrior.'    The  name  of  the  god  is  written  ideographically  with 
a  sign  that  has  the  meaning  of  '  servant'  and  '  man.'     To  this 
sign  the  phonetic  complement  ra  is  added.     In  view  of  a  pas- 
sage in  a  lexicographical  tablet,  according  to  which  the  name 
of  the  god  is  designated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  god  Gir-ra, 
Jensen  concluded  that  the  name  was  to  be  read  Gira,  and 
Delitzsch '  is  inclined  to  follow  him.     A  difficulty,  however, 
arises  through  the  circumstance  that  the  element  Gir  in  the 
name  Gir-ra  is  itself  an  ideograph.    In  any  case,  the  designation 
of  the  god  as  a  *  servant '  shows  that  he  is  described  here  by  an 

1  A  lexicographical  tablet,  II R.  56,  coL  iii.  22-25,  mentions  four  dogs  of  Marduk. 

2  See  p.  232. 

>  See  Harper,  ib.  p.  426. 
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epithet,'  and  not  by  his  real  name,  which  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  the  sense  of  *  strong/  that  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  ideo- 
graph gir.  The  epithet  *  servant'  belongs  to  the  period  when  the 
god  took  his  place  in  the  theological  system  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  great  Nergal,  just  as  the  plague-god  is  himself  accom- 
p.inied  by  a  god  Ishum,  who  acts  as  a  kind  of  messenger  or 
;itti*f)dant  to  him.  It  should  be  added  that  what  little  evidence 
there  was  for  the  conventional  reading  Dibbarra'  has  now  been 
dis(>ellcd,  so  that  but  for  the  desire  to  avoid  useless  additions 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Babylonian  deities,  the  form  Gir-rm 
would  have  been  introduced  here,  as  for  the  present  preferable. 

Where  the  cult  of  Dibbarra  centered  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  he  presided  over  a  district  that  must  have  played  a  promi- 
nent part  at  some  period  of  Babylonian  history  is  shown  by 
the  e).ilK)rate  legend  of  his  deeds  for  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cfil^.imesh  and  Ktana,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  an  historical 
haiW^round.  In  fact,  the  legend  of  Dibbarra  is  naught  but  a 
jxHiu  ind  semi  mythical  disguise  for  severe  conflicts  waged 
a^iinst  tertain  Habylonian  cities  by  some  rival  power  that 
had  Its  srai  likewise  in  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

(  >f  thr  hve  tablets,  but  four  fragments  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  Mj(  h  a  condition  as  to  be  utilized.  'Ilie  longest  of 
lh»  vr  idiitams  ,\\\  address  to  Dibbarra  by  his  faithful  attendant 
Ishum.  in  whi(  h  the  |Mjwer  of  the  war  god  is  praised  and  Mjme 
<if  his  d«  »  tis  rrr«»untrd 

[  \\\'    *    ri*  «'fj    lUb)i<>n   »rrr  (a%)  Ij«I»1* 

V  ■.  i  tl.oij  thru  fal««»nrr 

I*    i  t\' I  !'»'.u  t\A\\  « Jill  h  thrm.  rml<»*r  them,  ancl  destroy  iHrm, 

«  •      \\  jif ^.f  I >i!»larA. 

I  «  4W(tf<  thr  «  tt«.*  lh«>u  tlnKt  pa%%  !<•  the  o«it«Mlr. 

\  ikit  ^  "H  thr  (Mim  •>(  a  l*on.  lh<»u  ditUt  rnirt  ibc  pytiaic 
jU    %u»    \\irr   A»ul  «lrr«    (')   thru    «r4p«rn« 
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The  reference  in  these  lines  is  to  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 
Babylon.  The  war-god  is  pictured  as  striking  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, imprisoning  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  within  the  city 
walls,  working  havoc  outside  of  the  city,  and  not  stopping  short 
at  entering  the  palace.  The  metaphor  of  the  war-god  taking 
on  the  form  of  a  lion  confirms  the  identification  of  Dibbarra 
with  Nergal,  who  is  generally  pictured  as  a  lion. 

In  the  following  lines  the  enemy  who  makes  this  attack  on 
Babylon  is  introduced.  He  is  designated  as  a  *  governor,' 
and  Dibbarra  is  represented  as  giving  him  certain  instructions 
to  carry  out.  The  title  *  governor '  given  to  this  enemy  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  epic  deals  with  the  rivalry 
existing  among  the  states  of  Babylonia,  each  represented  by  its 
capitol.     Ishum  continues  his  address  to  Dibbarra^ : 

The  heart  of  the  governor,  intent  upon  taking  vengeance  on  Babylon,  was 

enraged, 
For  capturing  the  possessions  of  the  enemy,  he  sends  out  his  army. 
Filled  with  enmity  towards  the  people. 

Dibbarra  is  represented  as  addressing  this  governor: 

In  the  city  whither  I  send  thee. 

Thou  shalt  fear  no  one,  nor  have  compassion. 

Kill  the  young  and  old  alike. 

The  tender  suckling  likewise  —  spare  no  one. 

The  treasures  of  Babylon  carry  off  as  booty. 

Ishum  continues  his  narrative  : 

The  royal  host  was  gathered  together  and  entered  the  city. 

The  Ix)w  was  strung,  the  sword  unsheathed. 

Thou  didst  blunt  ^  (?)  the  weapons  of  the  soldiers, 

The  servitors  of  Anu  and  Dagan. 

Their  blood  thou  caused  to  flow  like  torrents  of  water  through  the  city's 

highways. 
Thou  didst  tear  open  their  intestines,  and  cause  the  stream  to  carry  them 

off. 

1  Text  obscure.    *'  Sharpen  badly  "  seems  to  be  the  idiomatic  phrase  used. 
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Dagan  is  here  used  for  Ikl/  and  the  phrase  '  servitors  of  Anu 
and  Dagan '  embraces  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon.  Marduk, 
the  lord  of  Babylon,  is  enraged  at  the  sight,  but  apparently  is 
powerless. 

The  gre«t  lord  Marduk  saw  it  and  cried  **  Alas  !  ** 

His  senses  left  him. 
A  violent  curse  issued  from  hi>  mouth. 

At  this  point  the  tablet  is  defective,  and  when  it  again  becomes 
intelligible  we  find  Ishum  describing  aj)  attack  of  Dibbarra 
upon  another  of  the  great  centers  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  — 
the  city  of  Unik.  Uruk  is  called  the  *  dwelling  of  Ann  and 
Ishtar/  the  dty  of  the  KitrHi,  6X-^J/i,  and  Khitnmait'*  -the 
sacred  harlots.     Uruk  suffers  the  same  fate  as  Babylon : 

A  cruel  and  wkked  governor  thou  didst  place  over  ihcm. 
Who  brooght  misery  upon  them,  broke  down  (')  their  law\ 
Ishtar  waa  enraged  and  hlled  vnih  angri  lic\au.«c  of  I'ruk 

Her  opposition,  however,  is  as  powerless  to  %tcm  Dihb.ura's 
attack  as  was  Marduk's  grief  at  the  onslauj^ht  on  lUbylun. 

Dibbarra's  greed  is  insatiable.  Ishum  continues  his  address 
to  him  : 

C>  warrior  IHbharra,  thou  dost  dispatch  the  )u«t. 

Thou  dottt  di«pati  h  the  un)u»t. 

Who  sins  again%t  ther,  thou  k\**>\  (ti<%)Mitt  h. 

And  the  one  who  d«»«^  not  %u\  j^j.m-i  i!.rr  fh'u    !  '^t  <1j«{».i'i  h 

The  following  lines  reveal  the  [)urjK>se  o(  Ishuin's  Icing 
speech.  A  war  more  terrible  even  th.in  the  contiutN  n-tDuntrd 
IS  planned  by  Ishum,  one  that  is  to  in\()lve  .ili  irr.ition  and 
extend  to  the  higher  regions.  Ishum  a>W%  IiiMmili  n  consiiit 
to  the  fearful  destruction  held  in  \k*w 

The  l»n|fhtn»-%»  of  Shol  patiMiJu  •  I  will  «!r>ifo% 
Tl»r  ro*»l  of  tht    lire  1   «iU  t*  ax  uul 
That  If   »»•»  hitJjijrr    hlo»»^<>m 
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Against  the  dwelling  of  the  king  of  gods,  I  will  proceed.  .  .  . 

The  warrior  Dibbarra  heard  hlm.^ 

The  speech  of  Ishum  was  pleasant  to  him  as  fine  oil, 

And  thus  the  warrior  Dibbarra  spoke: 

Sea-coast  [against]  sea-coast,  Subartu  against  Subartu,  Assyrian  against 

Assyrian, 
Elamite  against  Elamite, 
Cassite  against  Cassite, 
Sutaean  against  Sutaean, 
Kuthaean  against  Kuthaean, 
LuUnbite  against  LuUubite, 

Country  against  country,  house  against  house,  man  against  man. 
Brother  is  to  show  no  mercy  towards  brother;  they  shall  kill  one  another. 

The  lines  remind  one  of  the  description  in  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  of  the  terror  aroused  by  the  deluge,*  and  one  might  be 
tempted  to  combine  Dibbarra*s  speech  with  the  preceding 
words  of  Ishum,  and  interpret  this  part  of  the  Dibbarra  legend 
as  another  phase  of  the  same  nature  myth,  which  enters  as  a 
factor  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge.  However,  the  continua- 
tion of  Dibbarra's  speech  shows  that  a  great  military  conflict  is 
foretold.  The  countries  named  are  those  adjacent  to  Babylonia, 
and  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  evidently  to  imply  that  the 
whole  world  is  to  be  stirred  up.  This  fearful  state  of  hostility 
is  to  continue  until 

After  a  time  the  Akkadian  will  come, 
Overthrow  all  and  conquer  all  of  them. 

Akkad,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a  name  for  Babylonia.  The  tri- 
umph of  Babylon  is  foretold  in  these  lines.  The  Akkadian  is, 
therefore,  none  other  than  Hammurabi,  who  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing the  supremacy  over  the  entire  Euphrates  Valley,  and  whose 
successors  for  many  centuries  claimed  control  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world. 

It  is  evident  from  this  '  prophecy '  that  the  Dibbarra  legend 
received  its  final  shape  under  influences  emanating;  from  Iiaby- 
lon,  precisely  as  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  *  creation  '  story 

1  Ishum.  '  See  above,  p.  501. 
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and  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic.  The  hostility  that  precedes  the 
coming  of  Hammurabi  points  to  the  violence  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  that  warrior  was  engaged,  while  the  exaggeration  of  this 
hostility  shows  how  strong  and  permanent  the  impression  of 
Hammurabi's  achievements  must  have  been.  The  designation 
of  the  conqueror  as  the  Akkadian  gives  him  to  a  certain  extent 
the  character  of  a  Messiah,  who  is  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
peace,  and  whose  coming  will  appease  the  grim  Dibbarra.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Hebrew  and  Christian  con- 
ceptions of  a  general  warfare  which  is  to  precede  the  golden 
age  of  peace  are  influenced  by  the  Babylonian  legend  under 
consideration. 

Dibbarra  gives  his  consent  to  Ishum's  plan  : 

Go,  Ifthuin,  carry  out  the  word  tboa  bast  tpoken  in  accordance  with  thy 
desire. 

Ishum  proceeds  to  do  so.  The  mountain  Khi-khi  is  the  first 
to  be  attacked. 

Nhum  directed  hb  countenance  to  the  moontain  Khikhi. 

'I'he  K<>d  SiU,'  a  warrior  withovt  niral. 

Stormed  behind  htm. 

The  warrior'  arrived  at  the  moantain  Khi-khi 

lie  raiMrd  ht%  hand.  dc»tr(>)red  the  in«»unlam 

llr  levrllrd  the  m«»untain  Khi-khi  to  the  f^ound. 

The  vtneyanlt  in  thr  fore«t  of  Kha«hur  he  destroyed 

In  a  ^^co^raphical  list'  a  mountain  Khikhi.  belonging  to  the 
Amoritic  country.  \s  mentioned,  and  a  mountain  Kha&hur  de- 
scrilHrd  an  a  cedar  district.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  v>me  military  rx|>edition  to  western  lands  is  recounted  in 
our  tablet.  The  continuation  of  the  narrative  is  lost,  all  but  a 
small  fragment,*  which  tells  of  the  destruction  of  a  city  - 
oiherwiM*  unkixmn       called   Inmarmaru        At   the  instigation 


1  I jt ,  «i»«rn       A  «rilb<iiiM^  |ir«%i>nifK«tio«i  ci4  thr  ^r^r^  evil  %fNnl% 

>  ItKurr.  •   I  hp  «i«ir  |i«lili%Kpi|  K«  thr  wrttov 

*  IlK     It     \'p    Afvl   4 A      ktk4%h«r   1%  aho  wmi  a%  a   wnknm   ft«    thr   OMlAr 


■  •'  '■/'f.ryr' 


■•• -"^ 
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of  Dibbarra,  Ishum  enters  this  city  and  destroys  it.  The  out- 
rages  committed  are  described  at  some  leng^.  Ea,  the  god  of 
humanity,  hears  of  the  havoc  wrought  He  is  ^filled  with 
wrath.'  Unfortunately,  the  fragment  is  too  mutilated  to  per- 
mit us  to  ascertain  what  steps  Ea  takes  against  Dibbarra. 
Marduk  is  also  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, one  can  only  conjecture  that  in  the  missing  por- 
tions of  this  tablet,  and  perhaps  also  in  two  others,  the  wars 
preceding  the  advent  of  the  Akkadian  ^  are  recounted  in  poetic 
and  semi-mythical  form.  If  this  conjecture  is  justified,  the 
main  purport  at  least  of  the  Dibbarra  legend  becomes  clear. 
It  is  a  collection  of  war-songs  recalling  the  Hebrew  anthology, 
**  Battles  of  Yah  we," '  in  which  the  military  exploits  of  the 
Hebrews  were  poetically  set  forth. 

The  closing  tablet  of  the  Dibbarra  legend  is  preserved,* 
though  only  in  part.  It  describes  the  appeasement  of  the 
dreadful  war-god.  All  the  gods,  together  with  the  Igigi  and 
Anunnaki,  are  gathered  around  Dibbarra,  who  addresses  them: 

Listen  all  of  you  to  my  words. 

Because  of  sin  did  I  formerly  plan  evil, 

My  heart  was  enraged  and  I  swept  p>eoples  away. 

He  tells  how  he  destroyed  the  flocks  and  devastated  the  fruits 
in  the  fields,  how  he  swept  over  the  lands,  punishing  the  just 
and  the  wicked  alike,  and  sparing  no  one.  Ishum  takes  up  the 
strain  and  urges  Dibbarra  to  desist  from  his  wrath  : 

Do  thou  appease  the  gods  of  the  land,  who  were  angry, 

May  fruits  (?)  and  com*  flourish, 

May  mountains  and  seas  bring  their  produce. 

1  Hammurabi  is  the  conqueror  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  under  the 
name  Amraphel.     See,  e.g.^  Hommel,  Altisraclitische  Ueberluferungy  p.  io6. 

2  Num.  xxi.  14.  The  *  song  of  Deborah '  (Judges,  v.)  belongs  to  this  collection. 
For  further  specimens  of  Babylonian  war-songs,  sec  Hommel,  ib.  pp.  180-190,  —  all 
dealing  with  the  memorable  Hammurabi  period. 

3  K.  1282,  Harper,  «^.  pp.  432  scq.y  and  King's  fragment,  /.eitsihrift  fur  Assyrio- 
logie,  xi.  60,  61.  *  The  gods  of  vegetation  are  mentioned. 
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The  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  is  thus  inaugurated,  and  the 
legend  closes  with  solemn  assurances  from  Dihbarra  that  he 
will  bless  and  protect  those  who  properly  honor  him. 

He  who  glorifies  my  name  will  rule  the  workl. 

Who  proclaims  the  glory  of  my  power 

Will  be  without  a  rival. 

The  singer  who  sings  [of  my  deeds)  will  not  »1ie  through  pestilence. 

To  kings  and  nobles  his  words  will  be  pleasmg 

The  writer  who  preserves  them  will  escape  from  the  grai^p  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  temple  where  the  p(»ple  proclaim  my  name 

1  will  open  his  ear  ;  ^ 

In  the  house  where  this  tablet  is  set  up.  though  war  '  may  rage. 

And  god  Sibi  work  havoc, 

Swofd  and  pestilence  will  not  loach  him  ~~  he  will  dm  ell  m  safety 

Let  this  song  resound  forever  and  endure  for  clernily 

Let  ail  laruls  hear  it  and  proclaim  my  powi  r 

Let  the  inhabitants  of  all  places  learn  to  glorify  my  name 

• 
This  closing  address  represents  a  late  addition  to  the  poem 

that  somewhat  modifies  its  original  import  Wars  did  not 
cease  with  the  establishment  of  Hal»vU>ns  control.  M^nv  con- 
flicts  arose,  but  on  the  whole.  H.iliylonia  was  an  empire  of 
peace.  The  [>cople  were  inclinrd  towards  .1  life  of  ease,  and 
the  devel(>pmenl  of  commerre  M-rvi-d  as  a  whr»l«'some  check 
against  tf>o  frequent  military  disinrh.inres  The  war-songs,  as 
a  glorification  of  the  nation's  p.ist.  r»-!  lined  their  |>opularity. 
hut  the  Irsson  drawn  frorn  the  sonirs  was  the  i^reat  blessing 
that  peace  and  freedom  fr«)m  tiirrnosl  brought  uith  them.  For 
the  warlike  Assyrians.  I)ibbarri  rnr  \^»'(l  rn  ly  h .1  \ e  been  a  more 
popular  figure,  but  to  the  prare  Io\it>  :  fJ.ihvIoni  in  the  appeased 
l>ibbarra  appealetl  with  'greater  fortr  Thr  vt<»r\  f»f  I>ibbarra's 
deeds  l>er  irne  in  this  wiv  m  tb«-  c  fuirsf  of  tune  an  ob)rrt 
lesson,  a  kmd  of  religious  allf^nrv  b.indrfl  <l*»Hn  frnrn  one  gen- 
eration t<»  th«-  oihifr  as  an  illustrition  *»f  th»*  hoffors  of  war  and 
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of  violence  in  general.  With  the  tendency  —  so  characteristic 
of  the  Babylonian  religion  *  —  for  great  gods  to  absorb  the  roles 
of  minor  ones,  Nergal  became  the  god  of  war  par  excellence^ 
while  Dibbarra,  Ishum,  and  Sibi  were  chiefly  viewed  as  powers 
responsible  for  such  forms  of  violence  as  pestilence  and  dis- 
tress. To  ensure  the  favor  of  a  god  of  pestilence  was  of 
importance  for  every  individual,  and  one  of  the  safest  means 
of  obtaining  this  favor  was  to  sing  his  praises,  to  recall  his 
power, — to  glorify  him  and  thus  to  keep  him,  as  it  were,  in  good 
humor.  What  better  means  of  accomplishing  this  than  to  have 
the  record  of  his  deeds  constantly  before  one's  eyes  ?  The 
British  Museum  contains  two  specimens  of  tablets  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  Dibbarra  legend  is  inscribed,  and  which  are 
pierced  with  holes  in  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  *  that  the 
tablets  were  intended  to  be  hung  up  in  houses  with  a  view  of 
securing  protection  from  Dibbarra  and  his  associates.  The 
reference  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  story: 

The  house  where  this  tablet  is  set  up, 

thus  becomes  clear.  As  the  Hebrews  were  commanded,  in 
order  to  secure  the  protection  of  Yahwe,  to  write  his  law 

On  the  doorposts  of  tlie  house,^ 

SO  the  Babylonians  were  instructed  by  their  priests  to  hang 
tablets  in  their  homes  —  probably  at  the  entrance  —  on  which 
Dibbarra  was  glorified.  Naturally,  it  was  impossible  to  inscribe 
the  whole  story  on  a  little  tablet,  just  as  it  was  impossible  to 
place  the  entire  law  of  Yahwe  on  the  doorposts.  In  both  cases 
a  significant  extract  served  as  a  part,  representative  of  the 
whole.  In  the  case  of  the  Dibbarra  legend,  the  closing  portion 
was  selected,  which  emphasized  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
deeds  of  Dibbarra  and  the  greatness  of  his  power  in  mind. 
Like  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  so  the  Dibbarra  legend  was  to  be 

1  See  above,  p.  114.  "^  Deut.  vi.  o. 

2  As  Mr.  King  has  shown  {/.ettschrift  fiir  Assyrioiojrie,  xi.  53).     See  above,  p.  269. 
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taught  by  the  father  to  his  son.  The  scribes  were  enjoined  to 
teach  the  story  to  the  people.  The  poets  were  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  their  songs,  and  kings  and  nobles  were  not  exempt 
from  the  obligation  to  listen  to  the  tale. 

The  Myth  of  the  Storm-God  Zu. 

Birds  and  bulls  were  to  the  Babylonians  the  symbols  of 
storms  and  clouds.  In  the  Gilgamcsh  epic,  it  will  be  recalled, 
Anu  sends  a  divine  bull  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  Gilgamcsh.' 
The  text  of  the  epic  being  unfortunately  defective,  we  have  no 
definite  indication  of  the  character  of  the  attack  to  be  made 
upon  the  hero  by  the  messenger  from  the  god  of  heaven;  but 
since  storms  and  disease  are  the  two  chief  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods,  and  inasmuch  as  Gilgamesh  in  a  later  sec- 
tion of  the  epic  is  struck  down  by  disease,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  bull  represents  a  storm  that  is  to  sweep  the  hero 
and  his  companion  off  the  earth.  The  winged  bulls  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  paLices  embody  the  same  idea,  and  in  addition 
to  the  explanation  (or  these  fantastic  figures  above'  suggested, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  types  of  animals  chosen  for  this 
synilx)lical  decoration  of  edifices,  the  bull  and  the  lion,  again 
illustrate  the  same  two  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gods  for 
the  punishment  of  man.  the  bull  representing  the  storms,  and 
the  lion  l>€mg  the  symbol  of  Nergal.  who  is  the  god  of  pestilence, 
as  well  as  of  war  and  of  violent  destruction  in  general. 

A  storm  pod  !f>  mlK)li/ed  under  the  form  of  a  bird  is  Zu.  The 
underlying  stem  of  the  word  conveys  the  notion  of  strength 
and  violence.  Mow  bulls  came  to  Ik*  chosen  as  symbols  of 
storms  in  not  altogrther  cirar.  Possibly  the  element  of  *  strength ' 
formed  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  the  association  of 
ideas.  In  the  case  of  hirdv  on  the  other  hand,  the  association 
is  to  Ik*  sought  in  the  ap)K*arance  of  the  clouds  during  a  storm 

>  S<v  p    4S}  t  S«»p^  16). 
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moving  across  the  heavens  like  a  flock  of  birds.  In  the  Etana 
legend,  a  reference  occurs  to  Zu,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  is  un- 
able to  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  judge  Shamash.^ 
Zu  is  there  called  the  chief  worker  of  evil  —  a  kind  of  arch  satan. 
A  story  has  been  found  which  illustrates  an  attempt  made  by 
the  bird  Zu  to  break  loose  from  the  control  of  the  sun.  A 
storm  was  viewed  as  a  conflict  between  the  clouds  and  the  sun, 
much*  as  an  eclipse  symbolized  a  revolt  in  the  heavens.  The 
myth  represents  the  conflict  as  taking  place  between  Zu  and 
'£n-lil,  the  Bel  of  Nippur.  The  latter  holds  in  his  possession 
the  tablets  of  fate,  by  means  of  which  he  enjoys  supreme 
authority  over  men  and  gods.  Zu's  jealousy  is  aroused,  and  he 
plans  to  tear  these  tablets  from  £n-lil.  The  tablets  of  fate,  it 
will  be  recalled,  play  an  important  part  in  the  Marduk-Tiimat 
episode.'  Kingu  —  the  symbol  of  chaos,  like  Tiimat  —  wears 
them  on  his  breast,  but  he  is  obliged  to  yield  them  to  the  con- 
queror of  Tiimat  and  of  her  brood,  who  replaces  '  chaos '  by 
'order.'  This  conqueror  was  originally  Bel  of  Nippur,  and 
the  Zu  myth  in  representing  En-lil  as  holding  the  tablets  of  fate 
confirms  the  view  above  set  forth,'  according  to  which  the 
original  Tiimat  tale  has  been  modified  by  the  substitution  of 
Marduk  for  the  old  Bel.  But  the  story,  while  thus  admitting 
the  legitimacy  of  En-liFs  claim  to  supreme  power,  is  yet  so  con- 
structed as  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Marduk.  The  attack 
of  the  Zu-bird  was  suggested  —  as  the  Tiimat  myth  —  by  the 
annual  storms  that  work  such  havoc  in  Babylonia.  The  forces 
of  '  chaos  *  are  let  loose,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  overthrow 
the  '  order '  of  the  world,  symbolized  by  the  tablets  of  fate 
which  En-lil  holds  in  his  possession.  Whoever  has  these 
tablets  is  invincible.  But  En-lil  is  unable  to  resist  the  attack 
of  Zu.  The  tablets  are  taken  away  from  him,  and  it  is  left  for 
Marduk  to  recapture  them.      The  tablets   once  in   Marduk's 

1  See  p.  525.  '  See  pp.  420,  428. 

«  See  pp.  439  seq. 
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possession,  Kn-Jirs  supremacy  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Marduk  is  complete.  To  substantiate  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  myth,  an  analysis  of  the  text  is  necessary.  The 
bc;;innin^  of  the  story  is  unfortunately  missing.  It  appears 
to  have  been  devoted  to  a  glorification  of  the  god  who  controls 
the  fate  of  the  universe.    The  second  column  opens  as  follows: 

And  the  oradet  of  all  the  gods  he  determined. 

From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  Bel  of  Nippur  is  meant  Up 
to  this  point,  the  myth  reflects  the  old  view  according  to  which 
it  was  Kn-lil  who  succeeded  in  overcoming  Tilmat  or  at  any 
rate,  in  snatching  the  tablets  of  fate  from  the  breast  of  Kingu. 
Nippur'w  god  lays  claim  to  being  the  one  who  established  *  order' 
in  the  universe.  His  authority  could  only  be  threatened  if  he 
were  robbed  of  the  tablets  which  symbolize  absolute  control 
over  the  course  of  affairs.     Zu  boldly  attempts  this: 

llt%  cyr«  vaw  the  mark  of  nalership. 

The  ( rown  of  hi»  *  sovereignty,  the  girmenl  of  hb  *  dirinity 
/.u  <uiw  the  divine  tat>irU  of  fate. 

lie  lookrtl  at  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  Duran-ki,* 
I>r>ir(  for  rulcr%hip  teiirft  hoki  of  hu  heart* 
I  «ki!l  lakr  the  tablets  of  the  god« 
An«l  flrcTi-r  the  deci'»ion%  [t»f  all  the  god% ') 
I  Will  (^(aMi%h  my  throne,  I  will  proclaim  la«rm- 
1  Mill  i^\\t  a\\  i'rdc-r«  to  all  the  Igigi  * 

/u  pKMirils  to  the  (Iwellingplace  of  Kn  lil  and  waits  for  a 
f.i\«>raM«-  rnoinrnt  tci  make  an  attack 

Ml*   h«  jft    v»j^    \>rr\\.  on  thr  content 

W,"    h,-  ^^r.    •!)••  t  !r<l  toward  the  rnlrjmr  f»f   thr  dtrrlling.*  hr  avatl«  for 
\\\r  U-^mnmi;  of  day 

!.     »'.  :,    ^ 
1/         \^w    •  r>')   4  i^«r  trrrt  ifkd  rtrth  '  iKr  fumr  prnbublf  of  a  trfnplr  Invrt  lA  Ni|> 
{•*»♦    t  *.  ft  '1  t  '  \  *.  ./ 

*  /a  »  'aritt         I  ^wrir  !■«.  \xnr\  ^rr  rvfH«t«^ 

*  \*m     •  -^i    Ki    -^    *\\'mr^%    m»'-*r  r^wctaU*    lo  Ihr  d«rlU«f   pUcr«  ol  tlw  godv. 
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As  En-lil  poured  forth  the  brilliant  waters. 
Took  his  seat  on  his  throne  and  put  on  his  crown, 
He  ^  snatched  the  tablets  of  fate  out  of  his  hands, 
Seized  the  authority  —  the  promulgation  of  laws. 
Thereupon  Zu  flew  off  and  hid  himself  in  his  mountain. 

On  seal  cylinders  a  god  is  frequently  pictured  pouring  forth 
streams  of  water  from  jars  placed  on  his  shoulders.  This  is 
generally  the  sun-god,  but  the  symbol  also  seems  to  belong  to 
other  deities '  and  is  appropriate  to  Bel  of  Nippur,  who  as  the 
god  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  controls  the  upper  wa- 
ters. As  long  as  these  are  poured  out  by  him,  they  are  benefi- 
cent ;  but  once  beyond  his  control,  the  blessing  of  rain  is  turned 
into  the  curse  of  a  deluge  and  storm,  flooding  the  fields  and 
sweeping  away  the  habitations  of  men.  This  misfortune  hap- 
pens when  Zu  robs  £n-lil  of  the  tablets  by  means  of  which  law 
and  order  are  established.  En-lil  is  powerless.  The  bold  act 
of  Zu  causes  consternation  among  the  gods.  Anu  calls  upon 
some  one  to  pursue  Zu  and  capture  him.  The  bird  dwells  in 
an  inaccessible  recess  in  the  mountains,  and  the  gods  are  afraid 
to  approach  his  nest.  The  scene  that  ensues  reminds  us  of  the 
episode  of  the  creation  epic,  where  Anshar  calls  upon  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Ea  in  turn  to  subdue  Tiamat. 

Anu  opens  his  mouth  and  speaks, 

Addressing  the  gods  his  children : 

'  Who  will  force  Zu  to  submit 

And  thus  make  his  name  great  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world? ' 

Ramman  the  storm-god  par  excellence  is  first  called  upon  by 
the  assembled  gods: 

'  Ramman  the  chief,'  they  cried,  'the  son  of  Anu.' 

Anu  communicated  to  him*  the  order.* 

'  Go,  my  son  Ramman,  conqueror  who  yields  to  no  one, 

'^  Sec  <-.(^.,  Ward,  Sea/  Cylinders  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ^  p.  12. 

s  K  am  man. 

*  These  two  lines  arc  repeated. 
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Subdue  Zu  with  thy  vrempon,^ 

That  thy  name  be  gioii6ed  in  the  assembly  of  the  great  gods. 

Thou  fthait  be  without  a  rival  among  the  gods  thy  brothers.' 

Anu  furthermore  promises  Ramman  that  if  he  triumphs,  lofty 
shrines  will  be  erected  in  his  honor  in  many  cities. 

'  Temples  will  be  buflt  in  thy  honor, 

In  all  quarters  of  the  world  thy  dlies*  will  be  situated. 

Thy  cities  •  will  reach  up  to  Eknr.* 

Show  thyself  strong  among  the  gods,  so  that  thy  name  be  powerful.* 

Ramman,  however,  is  afraid  of  the  contest 

Kamman  answered  the  speech. 

Addressing  hb  father  Ana : 

'  My  father,  who  can  proceed  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  > 

Who  b  there  like  Zn  among  the  gods,  thy  children }  * 

He  furthermore  pleads  that  Zu«  who  has  the  tablets  of  fate  in 
his  hands,  is  invincible.  He  has  the  power  to  decree  the  fates 
of  the  gods,  and  all  mtist  bow  to  his  will.  At  this  point,  unfor- 
tun4tcly,  the  text  becomes  defective.  Anu  calls  upon  two 
other  gods  to  take  up  the  contest  with  Zu.  The  name  of  one 
of  these  is  altogether  lost  ;  the  second  is  called  iiar,^  and  is 
designated  as  an  offspring  of  Ishtar.  Both  these  deities  dei  line, 
an!kwermg  Anu  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  K.imman. 
What  finally  happens  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Har|icr*'  Nup- 
poscs  that  Shamash  is  finally  called  upon  by  Anu  and  accrpts 
the  challenge.  He  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  passage  in  the 
I>i)>h4rra  legend'  where  the  serpent,  appealing  to  Shamash, 
eitois  the  sun-god'i  power  by  declaring  that  even  Zu  could 
not  escape  the  net  of  Shamash.  There  arc,  houc\tr.  ^r.ivc 
ohjrctionN  to  this  view.    In  the  first  place,  the  passage  in  ques 


!   TW  tK««wWrtbll  *  V\\w%  %»<f«d  to  th^ 

*  /y  .  th*  %*crf«l  tdiScv*  Is  Ihfwi  cttbs. 

*  TW  \4\y  (f««!!j-i{  <rf  th»  gtidt  It  Wprv  mntRt      Vr  rHjpCrf  «%«  i 

*  1  irm^tf^hK  rr*di«g       lh»  hlvofrmpli  «ifiilAv«  '«brfiar  '      TW  vv^t^il  vNmni  A.frJm 
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tion  occurs  in  a  defective  part  of  the  text,  and  Harper  himself^ 
is  not  certain  of  the  restoration  that  he  proposes.'  Secondly, 
if  Shamash  conquers  Zu,  we  should  expect  the  sun-god  to  have 
the  tablets  of  fate  in  his  possession.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  only  god  besides  £n-lil  who  is  represented  in  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians  as  holding  the  tablets  is 
Marduk.  Moreover,  in  a  hymn  to  Marduk,  which  Harper  him- 
self quotes,*  the  bird  Zu  is  referred  to  as  among  the  evil  forces 
captured  by  Marduk.  In  view  of  this,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  question  that,  in  the  present  form  of  the  Zu  myth,  Marduk 
was  introduced  as  the  hero,  precisely  as,  in  the  present  form  of 
the  Tiimat  episode,  Marduk  successfully  carries  out  a  deed 
from  which  the  other  gods  shrink  in  feaf.  The  theological 
purport  of  the  myth  thus  becomes  clear.  It  is  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  Marduk  holds  the  tablets  which  were  originally 
in  the  hands  of  £n-lil.  Marduk  supplants  the  old  Bel.  In 
the  Tiimat  episode  his  name  is  substituted  for  that  of  £n-lil, 
and  the  latter  is  represented  as  giving  his  consent  to  the  trans- 
fer of  his  name  to  the  god  of  Babylon.  In  the  Zu  myth,  En-lil's 
claim  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  laws  and  fate  of  the  uni- 
verse is  freely  acknowledged,  but,  En-lil  being  unable  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Zu,  it  was  left  for  Marduk  to  capture  the  bird  and 
thus  acquire  by  his  own  efforts  what  the  old  Bel  had  lost 
through  lack  of  strength.  Babylon  replaces  Nippur  as  the 
center  of  power  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  the  god  of  Baby- 
lon, naturally,  was  imbued  by  his  worshippers  with  prerogatives 
that  originally  belonged  to  the  rival  god  of  Nippur.^ 

If  this  view  is  correct.  Harper's  interpretation  must  be  aban- 

^  See  p.  400.  'Seep.  417. 

3  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  line  in  question  declares  that  Zu  is  in  collusion  with 
the  eagle,  against  whom  the  seipent  seeks  the  assistance  of  Shamash. 

^  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  illustration  on  seal  cylinders  mentioned  by  Ward, 
ib.  pp.  13,  14,  represents  the  Zu  bird  brought  before  a  deity  for  punishment ;  and 
certainly  not  before  Shamash,  who  only  enters  into  the  story  in  so  far  as  Marduk  is 
a  solar  deity. 
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doned.  The  Zu  myth  docs  not  represent,  as  he  supposes,  an 
attack  upon  Marduk  as  the  symbol  of  the  early  morning  sun, 
but  upon  Kn-lil,  the  Bel  of  Nippur,  as  the  one  who,  by  virtue  of 
having  the  tablets  of  fate  in  his  possession,  controls  the  laws  of 
the  universe  and  fixes  the  fate  of  the  gods  and  of  mankind. 
The  annual  rain-storm  passing  apparently  beyond  the  control 
of  the  gods  is  viewed  as  a  revolt  against  En-lil's  authority.  It 
is  left  for  Marduk  to  reestablish  order,  and  in  return,  he  retains 
control  of  the  precious  tablets.  That  the  conception  of  Marduk 
as  a  solar  deity  constitutes  a  factor  in  the  myth  is  not,  of  course, 
to  be  denied,  precisely  as  in  the  Tiimat  myth,  the  solar  charac- 
ter of  Marduk  plays  an  important  part.  The  sun  triumphs 
over  the  storms.  Rain  and  wind  are  obliged  at  laist  to  yield 
their  authority  to  the  former.  But  for  the  theologians  of  Baby- 
lon, the  position  of  Marduk  as  the  head  of  the  pantheon  was  a 
much  more  important  factor.  The  myth  served  to  show  how 
Marduk  came  to  supplant  the  role  of  the  old  Bel  of  Nippur. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Zu  myth  appears  in  more  senses 
than  one  as  a  pendant  to  the  Marduk-Tiimat  episode.  Not 
only  do  both  symbolixe  the  same  natural  phenomenon,  but  in 
both.  \W\  of  Nippur  was  originally  the  central  figure  of  the  pan- 
theon, and  in  both  Marduk  replaces  Bel.  The  /u  myth  is 
made  to  account  in  a  somewhat  more  respectful,  conciliatory 
manner  for  the  position  of  Marduk  as  the  head  of  the  pantheon. 
Instead  of  setting  aside  Kn-lil  altogether,  as  was  done  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Tiimat  myth,  Marduk  conquers  for  himself 
the  supremacy  that  his  followers  claimed  for  him.  The  con- 
tradictions txrtween  the  two  myths  need  not  disturb  us.  As 
variant  versions  of  a  tale  intended  to  account  for  one  and  the 
\3kvi\t  fart,  the  supremacy  of  Marduk,  they  may  well  have 
arisen  e\rn  in  the  s.ime  place.  Such  inconsistencies  as  the 
assumptirtn.  in  the  /u  version  of  the  nature  myth,  that  ^.n  lil  is 
Ihr  (>ri^ii).«l  rsiuhlishrr  of  order  in  the  world,  as  against  the 
I  iimat    version    where    Marduk    snatchrii    the  tablets  of  fate 


.*  » 
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directly  from  Kingu,  are  inevitable  when  stories  that  arose 
among  the  people  are  taken  in  hand  by  theologians  and  modi- 
fied and  adapted  to  serve  doctrines  developed  under  scholastic 
influences. 

The  Adapa  Legend. 

The  myths  and  legends  that  we  have  so  far  considered  — 
including  the  creation  and  Gilgamesh  epics  —  will  have  illus- 
trated two  important  points  :  firstly,  the  manner  in  which 
historical  occurrences  were  clothed  in  mythical  form  and  inter- 
woven with  purely  legendary  tales,  and,  secondly,  the  way  in 
which  nature  myths  were  treated  to  teach  certain  doctrines. 
The  story  of  Gilgamesh  is  an  illustration  of  the  hopelessness  of 
a  mortal's  attempt  to  secure  the  kind  of  immortal  life  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  gods.  Popular  tales,  illustrative  of  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Babylonia,  serve  as  a  means  of  unfolding 
a  doctrine  of  evolution  and  of  impressing  upon  the  people  a 
theological  system  of  beliefs  regarding  the  relationship  of  the 
gods  to  one  another.  A  collection  of  war-songs  is  given  a  semi- 
m3rthical  form,  and  the  original  purport  of  the  collection  is 
modified  to  serve  as  a  talisman  against  misfortunes.  In  the 
case  of  these  legends  it  is  necessary  and,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
possible  to  distinguish  between  their  original  and  present  form 
and  to  separate  fhe  story,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic, 
into  its  component  parts. 

The  legend  that  we  are  about  to  consider  proves  that  this 
process  of  the  adaptation  of  popular  myths  begins  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  text  was  found  on  the  cuneiform  tablets  dis- 
covered at  El-Amama  in  Egypt.^  Since  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century  b.c!,  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
compilation  of  the  legend  in  question  at  this  date.  The  legend 
is  again  suggested  by  the  storms  which  visited  Babylonia,  but 

^  Published  by  Winckler  and  Abel,  Der  Thoniafelfund  von  ElAmarna^  iiL 
i66a,  b;  translated  also  by  Harper,  ib.  pp.  420,  421. 
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instead  of  a  pure  nature-myth,  we  have  a  tale  which  concerns 
the  relationship  between  the  gods  and  mankind.  In  its  present 
form,  it  is  an  object  lesson  dealing  with  the  same  problem  that 
we  came  across  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and  that  we  will  meet 
again  in  another  form,  —  the  problem  of  immortality. 

The  beginning  of  the  story,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zu  myth,  is 
missing,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  restore  at  least  the  general 
context.  A  fisherman,  Adapa,  is  engaged  in  plying  his  trade 
when  a  storm  arises.  Adapa  is  designated  as  the  s<^)n  of  Ea. 
The  place  where  he  is  fishing  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  sea.'  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  meant,  and  this  body  of  water  (as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  Okeanos)  being  sacred  to  Ea,*  the  description 
of  Adapa  as  the  son  of  £a  is  a  way  of  conveying  the  idea  that, 
like  Pamapishtim,  he  stands  under  the  protection  of  Ka.  The 
story,  like  most  legends,  assumes  a  period  of  close  intercourse 
between  gods  and  men,  a  time  when  the  relationship  involved 
in  being  'a  son  of  a  god'  had  a  literal  force  which  was  lost  to  a 
more  advanced  generation.  Adapa,  .iccordingly,  is  portrayed 
as  fishing  for  the  'house  of  his  lord.'  i.e.,  for  h!j.  When  the 
storm  breaks  loose  the  fisherman,  thou^^h  a  mortal,  subdues  the 
fierce  element  The  storm  comes  from  the  south,  the  direction 
from  which  the  most  destructive  winds  came  to  ilab)  lonia.  Fhe 
south  wind  is  pictured,  as  in  the  /u  myth,  under  the  form  of  a 
bird.  The  wind  sweeps  Adapa  into  the  waters,  but.  since  this 
element  is  controlled  by  Adapa's  father,  the  god  Ki.  Adapa 
succeeds  in  mastering  the  south  wind.  and.  as  uc  Uarn  fruni 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  in  breaking  \\\v  wm^s  ol  (hr  storm- 
bird.  When  the  tablet  becomes  mtrllii;iliU'  wc  hnd  Adapa 
engaged  in  this  contest  with  the  south  wind.' 

Tbe  %ou(h  wind  \\\rm  and  drovfr  htm  ■  undri  ihr  wjtrf        Int-.  thr  civrell 
inf  pUcr  *  (of    thr    f\\\\\   i(   (  ti^ulf%  him  (>    v  'uih  «tiiul.    ih>u    i.a«t    uvef 

whrliT»C<l   mc   «lth   t^ty   <  rur  l{>    <  ')  I  h)    w    r. /-     I    >»  ,  i   '  f.    *k 


k4It* 


*  1  <l  .  '  l*«««(« 
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Adapa's  threat  is  carried  out 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  wings  of  the  south  wind  were  broken.  For  seven 
dajTS  the  south  wind  did  not  blow  across  the  land. 

Seven  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  round  number,  as  in  the 
Deluge  story,  and  indicates  a  rather  long,  though  indefinite, 
period.  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  is  astonished  at  this  long- 
continued  disappearance  of  the  south  wind,  and  asks  a  mes- 
senger of  his,  who  is  called  the  god  Ilabrat,  for  the  cause.  Anu 
inquires: 

**  Why  has  the  south  wind  not  blown  for  seven  days  across  the  land  ?  '* 
His  messenger  Ilabrat  answiered  him  :  "  My  lord  !  Adapa,  the  son  of  Ea, 
has  broken  the  wings  of  the  south  wind." 

Of  this  god  Ilabrat  nothing  is  known.  The  interpretation  of 
his  name  is  doubtful.^  He  probably  is  one  of  the  numerous 
local  gods  who  was  absorbed  by  some  more  powerful  one  and 
who  thus  came  to  have  a  position  of  inferior  rank  in  the 
pantheon. 

Anu,  upon  hearing  the  news,  is  enraged,  and  cries  for  '  help ' 
against  an  interference  in  his  domain.  He  denounces  Adapa 
in  solemn  assembly,  and  demands  his  presence  of  £a,  in  whose 
domain  Adapa  has  taken  refuge.  The  text  at  this  point  is 
defective,  but  one  can  gather  that  Ea,  who  constitutes  himself 
Adapa's  protector,  warns  the  latter,  as  he  warned  Parnapishtim. 
He  advises  him  to  present  himself  at  the  throne  of  Anu  for 
trial,  and  to  secure  the  intervention  of  two  gods,  Tammuz  and 
Gishzida,  who  are  stationed  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  Ann's 
dwelling-place.  To  accomplish  this,  Adapa  is  to  clothe  himself 
in  garments  of  mourning,  and  when  the  doorkeepers  ask  him 
the  reason  for  his  mourning,  he  is  to  answer: 

.  .  .  Two  gods  have  disappeared  from  our  earth,  therefore  do  I  appear 
thus. 

1  Neither  Delltzsch's  suggestion  'god  of  dwellings  '  nor  Harper's  'god  thou  art 
strong'  is  acceptable. 
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And  when  he  is  asked : 

**  Who  arc  the  two  gods  who  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  f** 
Tammux  and   (jbhzida  will  look  at  one  another;  they  w|ll  stgh  and 

speak  a  favorable  word  before  Ann,  and  the  glorkMU  oountenance  ol  Aa« 

they  will  show  thee. 

Tamtnuz  and  Gishzida  will  know  that  they  are  meant.  The 
mourning  of  Adapa  will  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  reverence  for 
the  two  gods,  whose  sympathy  and  good-will  will  thus  be 
secured. 

The  introduction  of  Tammuz  and  Gishzida  introduces  a 
widely  spread  nature-myth  into  the  story.  Gishzida  is  identicml 
with  Nin-gishzida,  a  solar  deity  whom  we  came  across  in  the 
old  Babylonian  pantheon.*  Tammuz  similarly  is  a  solar  deity. 
Both  represent  local  solar  cults.  At  a  later  period,  Nin-gishzida 
is  entirely  absorbed  by  Ninib,  but  the  Adapa  legend  affords  as 
a  glimpse  of  the  god  still  occupying  an  independent,  though  al- 
ready inferior,  position.  The  liabylonian  calendar' designates 
the  fifth  month  as  sacred  to  Gishzida,  while  the  fourth  month  is 
named  for  Tammuz.  The  two  deities,  therefore,  take  their 
place  in  the  systematized  pantheon  as  symbolical  of  the  phases 
cif  the  sun  peculiar  to  its  approach  to  the  summer  solstice. 
The  disappearance  of  the  two  gods  signifies  the  decline  of  the 
year  after  the  summer  solstice.  Of  Tammuz,  the  popular  myth 
rrlatrd  thai  it  was  Ishtar.*  represented  as  his  consort,  who  car- 
ried him  off.  .Since  the  disappearance  of  (fishzida  emt>odies 
pmiscly  the  same  idea  as  that  of  rainrnu/.  it  was  natural  that 
the  slnrv  sh<»uld  in  time  have  bren  told  only  of  the  one.  The 
annual  mourning  for  Tammuz  was  maintained  in  Ribylonia  to 
a  very  late  p^tkkI  Thr  .^dapa  le^^rnd  shows  us  that  at  one 
time  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  two  related 
deities.  Thr  I  ammu/  festival  was  relebralecl  just  before  the 
suiiunrr    vilstM  V    wx    in.   v)    thil    the    mourning    nas  fol)(»wed 

•  Not  thr  f«aiim«nc  ch«filat. 
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immediately  by  rejoicing  at  the  reappearance  of  the  god  whose 
coming  heralded  the  culmination  of  v^etation. 

The  destructive  storms  take  place  during  the  winter,  when 
Tammuz  and  Gishzida  have  disappeared.  Adapa's  mourning 
is  thus  an  indication  of  the  season  of  the  year  when  his  encoun- 
ter with  the  south  wind  took  place.  Since  Adapa  succeeds  id 
overcoming' the  destructive  wind,  the  wintry  season  has  passed 
by.  Summer  is  approaching.  The  time  for  celebrating  both 
the  fast  and  the  festival  of  the  two  solar  deities  has  arrived. 
Tammuz  and  Gishzida,  the  gods  of  spring,  accordingly  stand 
at  Adapa's  side,  ready  to  plead  his  cause  before  Ami.  So 
much  being  clear,  we  may  advance  a  step  further  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  legend.  By  the  side  of  Tammuz  and  Gishzida, 
there  is  still  a  third  solar  deity  who  belongs  to  the  spring  of 
the  year,  —  Marduk,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  later  position  as  the 
head  of  the  pantheon,  sets  aside  his  two  fellows  and  becomes 
the  solar  god  of  spring  par  excellence,  Marduk,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  commonly  designated  as  the  son  of  £a,'  and  we 
have  seen  that,  apart  from  political  considerations,  the  sun 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  —  the  domain  of  Ea  —  was  a  factor  in 
this  association.  Adapa  dwells  at  the  sea,  and  is  forced  into 
the  ocean  by  the  south  wind,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sun  dips 
into  the  great  '  Okeanos  '  every  evening.  The  identification  of 
Adapa  with  Marduk'  thus  becomes  apparent,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Babylonian  scribes  of  later  times'  accepted  this 
identification. 

The  basis  of  the  Adapa  legend  is,  therefore,  the  nature-myth 
of  the  annual  fight  o(  the  sun  with  the  violent  elements  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  other  ideas  have  been  introduced 
into  it,  and  Adapa  himself,  while  playing  the  role  of  Marduk,  is 
yet  not  entirely  confounded  with  this  god.     His  name  is  never 
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written  with  the  determinative  for  deity.  Moreover,  the  nature- 
myth  is  soon  lost  sight  of,  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  entirely 
different  order  of  ideas.  The  real  purport  of  the  legend  in  its 
present  form  is  foreshadowed  by  the  further  advice  that  Ea 
offers  to  Adapa: 

Whrn  thou  (fimeAi  lieforr  Anu  they  will  offer  thee  food  ol  death.  Do 
not  rat  They  will  offer  lhi*e  %raler«  ol  death.  I>u  not  drink.  I'hey  will 
offer  thee  a  garment.  Put  it  on.  They  will  offer  thee  oil.  Anoiot  thy* 
•ell  The  order  that  I  give  thee  do  noi  neglect.  The  word  that  1  speak  to 
Ihce  take  t(»  heart.  The  meMengcr  ol  Anu  approached.*  '  Adapa  haa 
tirokrn  the  «^ing>  ol  the  south  wind.     l>eliver  hiin  into  niy  hands.  .  .  .' 

Ka  ol>eys  the  order,  delivers  up  Adapa,  and  everything  happens 
as  was  foretold. 

r|K>n  mountinf*  to  heaven  and  on  hb  approach  to  the  gale  ol  Ann, 
Tammui  ami  <«t»hAada  mere  stationed  at  the  gale  ol  Anu.  They  saw  Adapa 
and  « tied  '  Help,'  l^rd  *    Why  art  thott  thaa  attired  }  For  whom  hast  lho« 

put  OH  mouintttg  '  *' 

Adapa  replies 

''Iw»   K«»fl«   have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  therefore  do  1  wear  a 

mo(irniti|i;  garmrnt 

'  \\  h"  afr  ttir  c«o  g(Ml«  who  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  '* 
I  amniu/   4n(}   'fi^hiida   lookc«l  at  one  another,  broke  out  in  lament. 
(>   \«!up4  '   ^t«  p  Ufoir  KtiiK  .\nu  *     A%  he  approached.  Anu  sa«  him  and 
(  fH  <1  <>>.t  f"  hint 

(  "fiK  .  \<l4)»^  «h)  ha.%f  thou  broken  the  wing%  <»|  the  %outh  wind  '* 
A<U{u  aiiowtMil  Aiiu  M)  lord'  For  Ihr  house  ol  my  lord*  I  was 
h%t*ii.f;  HI  th«  riiiil^i  of  \\w  m4  I  he  waters  lay  still  afoumi  mr.  when  the 
%i<-.*t.  «i'  !  U-/.III  t'>  Itl'iw  411(1  (i»r«rd  mc  urHleciHrath  lni*>  the  dwelling  ol 
th«  •  «ti  'Ifti.!  nn  111  thr  4rif*ri  o|  m)  hrati  (I  tvTokr  Ihr  wtngs  ol  the 
%ifiit^    »iii«l  * 

I  ifiittiii/  mil  (*fish/Ml.i  thereu|xin  intercede  with  .Anu  on 
Uh  i!f  <if    \<l-i|>i.  iii«l  MHirrd  in  apfMraMn;;  thegtid's  wrath     If 

II.  •  /^  .  I  a 

\  •«'•'!    illr«l    iitlrr«  Ihr  «jinw  (fi       H«v  p    ;4*> 

•  fi{  I  .  li. «  (•rmrtils  «ii  MMMirmiig 
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the  story  ended  here,  we  would  have  a  pure  nature-myth  —  the 
same  myth  in  a  different  form  that  we  encountered  in  the  Cre- 
ation epic,  in  the  Deluge  story,  and  in  the  Zu  legend.  Adapa 
would  be  merely  a  designation  of  Marduk  and  nothing  more. 
The  sun  triumphs  over  the  storms,  and  the  only  objectionable 
feature  in  the  tale  —  to  a  Babylonian  —  would  be  the  degra- 
dation involved  in  obliging  Marduk  to  secure  the  intercession 
of  other  gods.  But  this  feature  of  itself  suggests  that  the  nature- 
myth  has  been  embodied  in  the  legend,  but  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  it  A  second  element  and  one  entirely  independ- 
ent in  its  character  has  been  added  to  the  myth. 

Anu  is  appeased,  but  he  is  astonished  at  Ea's  patronage  of 
Adapa,  as  a  result  of  which  a  mortal  has  actually  appeared  in 
a  place  set  aside  for  the  gods. 

Why  did  Ea  i>ennit  an  impure  mortal  to  see  the  interior  of  heaven  and 
earth  ?     He  made  him  great  and  gave  him  fame.^ 

The  privilege  accorded  to  Adapa  appears  to  alarm  the  gods. 
As  among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  so  also  the  Babylonian 
deities  were  not  free  from  jealousy  at  the  power  and  achieve- 
ments of  humanity.  Adapa,  having  viewed  the  secrets  of 
heaven  and  earth,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  gods  but  to 
admit  him  into  their  circle.  The  narrative  accordingly  con- 
tinues : 

'  Now  what  shall  we  grant  him  ?  Offer  him  food  of  life,  that  he  may  eat 
of  it.'  They  brought  it  to  him,  but  he  did  not  eat.  Waters  of  life  they 
brought  him,  but  he  did  not  drink.     A  garment  they  brought  him.     He  put 

it  on.     Oil  they  brought  him.     He  anointed  himself. 

« 

Adapa  follows  the  instructions  of  Ela,  but  the  latter,  it  will 
be  recalled,  tells  Adapa  that  food  and  water  of  death  will  be 
offered  him.  It  is  Ea,  therefore,  who,  although  the  god  of 
humanity,  and  who,  moreover,  according  to  the  tradition  in- 
volved in  the  Adapa  legend,  is  the  creator  of  mankind,  who 

I  1  follow  Zimmern's  rendition  of  the  line. 
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prevents  his  creatures  from  gaining  immortality.  The  situation 
is  very  much  the  same  that  we  find  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  God,  who  creates  man,  takes  precautions  lest 
mortals  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  '  live  forever.'  The  problem 
presented  by  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  stories  is  the  same: 
why  should  not  man,  who  is  descended  from  the  gods,  who  is 
created  in  the  likeness  of  a  god,  who  by  virtue  of  his  intellect 
can  peer  into  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  stands 
superior  to  the  rest  of  creation,  who,  to  use  the  psalmist's 
figure,  is  only  *  a  scale  lower  th^  god,'  why  should  he  not  be 
like  the  gods  and  live  forever  ?  The  Hebrew  legend  solves 
the  problem  in  a  franker  way  than  does  the  Babylonian.  God, 
while  as  anxious  as  £a  to  keep  man  from  eating  of  the  tree  of 
life,  cautions  Adam  against  the  act,  whereas  Ea  practises  a 
deception  in  order  to  prevent  oun  from  eating.  That  in  both 
tales  eternal  life  is  contained  in  food  points  again  (as  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Biblical  narratives  of  Creation 
and  of  the  Deluge)  to  a  common  source  for  the  two  traditions. 
Similarly  the  phrase  'waters  ol  life'  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  fre- 
quent  occurrence  in  Biblical  literature  in  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  It  is  no  argument  against  a  common  source 
for  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  stories  explaining  how  man 
came  to  forego  immortality,  that  the  waters  of  life  should  he 
found  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  If  we  assume  with 
(^unkeP  that  the  stones  embodied  in  the  first  chapters  of 
(irnesis  were  long  current  among  the  Hebrews  l>efore  they 
wrrr  ^ivrn  a  permanent  form,  the  adaptation  of  old  4r.iditions 
to  an  entirely  new  order  of  beliefs  involves  a  casting  aside 
of  features  that  could  not  be  used  and  a  discarding  of  such  as 
srrmiHl  su[>ertluous.  The  striking  departures  in  the  case  of 
thr  Ilehrrw  legends  from  their  Babylonian  counterparts  are  as 
full  of  significance  as  the  striking  agreements  lietween  the  two. 
Thr  (Irparlures   ami   agreements  must   l>oth  l>c  accountcMl   for. 
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For  both  there  are  reasons.  So,  to  emphasize  only  one  point, 
in  a  monotheistic  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration, 
there  was  no  pl&ce  for  any  conflict  among  the  gods.  In  Genesis 
God  simply  wills  that  man  should  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. 
In  the  Adapa  legend  the  gods,  including  Anu,  are  willing  to 
grant  a  mortal  the  food  and  water  of  life,  simply  because  they 
believe  that  Ea,  the  creator  of  man,  wishes  him  to  have  it 
Accordingly,  Anu  and  his  associates  are  represented  at  the 
close  of  the  legend  as  being  grieved  that  .Adapa  should  have 
foregone  the  privilege. 

Anu  looked  at  him  ^  and  lamented  over  him.  *  Come,  Adapa,  why  didst 
thou  not  eat  and  not  drink  ?    Now  thoa  canst  not  live.' 

Adapa  replies,  unconscious  of  the  deception  practised  on  him  : 
*  Ea,  my  lord,  commanded  me  not  to  eat  and  not  to  drink.' 

Adapa  returns  to  the  earth.  What  his  subsequent  fate  is  we 
do  not  knowj  for  the  tablet  here  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  learns  what  Ela  has  done,  and  that  the  god  gives 
him  the  reason  for  the  deception  practised.  A  scene  of  this 
kind  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  version  that  em- 
phasizes the  supreme  authority  of  a  power  besides  whom  none 
other  was  recognized.     God  acts  alone. 

Adam,  it  will  be  recalled,  after  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  makes  a  garment  for  himself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  this  tradition 
and  the  feature  in  the  Adapa  legend,  where  Adapa,  who  has 
been  shown  the  '  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,*  —  that  is,  has 
acquired  knowledge,  —  is  commanded  by  Ea  to  put  on  the  gar- 
ment that  is  offered  him.  The  anointing  oneself  with  oil, 
though  an  essential  part  of  the  toilet  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
Orient,  was  discarded  in  the  Hebrew  tale  as  a  superfluous 
feature.     The  idea  conveyed  by  the  use  of  oil  was  the  same  as 

1  Adapa. 
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the  one  indicated  in  clothing  one's  nakedness.  Both  are  sym- 
bols of  civilization  which  roan  is  pennitted  to  attain,  but  his 
development  stops  there.     He  cannot  secure  eternal  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  coroparing  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian 
versions  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  immortality,  one  can- 
not help  being  struck  by  the  pessimistic  tone  of  the  former  as 
against  the  more  consolatory  spirit  of  the  latter.  God  does  not 
want  man  to  attain  even  knowledge.*  He  secures  it  in  dis- 
ol)edicnce  to  the  divine  will,  whereas  £a  willingly  grants  him 
the  knowledge  of  all  there  is  in  heaven  and  earth.  In  thb 
way  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  mind,  each  developed  the 
common  tradition  in  its  own  way. 

leaving  the  comparison  aside  and  coming  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  Adapa  story,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  as  we  have 
two  tales,  both  intended  to  explain  the  position  of  Marduk  at 
the  head  of  the  pantheon,  the  one  by  making  him  the  conqueror 
of  Tiimat  and  forcing  from  Kingu  the  tablets  of  fate,  the  other 
by  representing  him  as  recovering  from  Zu  the  tablets  which 
F>)lil.  who  originally  held  them,  could  not  protect  against  the 
storm* bird,  so  we  have  two  solutions  offered  for  the  problem  of 
immortality.  The  one  in  the  (irilgamesh  epic,  where  the  hero 
IS  told  of  the  plant  of  life,  succeeds  in  finding  it,  but  as  he  is 
about  to  eat  the  *  food  '  loses  his  grasp  upon  it.  The  ciertions 
of  man  arc  in  vain.  True,  there  is  Parnapishtim,  a  mortal  who 
with  his  wife  has  obtained  immortal  life.  He  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  Moreover,  it  is  Ikl,  .nnd  not  Ka,  who 
places  i'arnapishtim  'at  the  confluence  of  streams,*  there  to  live 
f<>r«  vrr.  and  IWI  (IfK-s  this  as  a  prcM>f  of  his  pacification,  a  kind 
of  indemnity  ofTcreti  to  Yjx  for  having  destroyed  the  offspring 
<if  the  (;«mI  of  humanity.  The  Adapa  legend  attacks  the  prob- 
lem more  seriously  Ka.  the  same  god  who  has  creatcrd  man, 
en(lo«ke<i  him  with  wts<lom.  bestowed  all  manner  of   lienefits 


•«)«tvAkrol  It*  <*vf    rvwYthinf.'  «i«  to  \%m  tkt^VmkMM  '  m€.t9t%  td  hnmm  Aa4  «Mlll 
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upon  him,  Ea,  who  protects  humanity  against  Anu,  against  Bel, 
and  other  gods,  Ea  himself  deceives  man.  Evidently  the  lesson 
that  the  Babylonian  theologians  intended  to  teach  through  the 
Adapa  legend  was,  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  *  live  forever/ 
Ea  himself  prevents  it.  That  is  the  point  of  the  story.  Anu 
and  the  other  gods  are  satisfied,  but  Ea  does  not  desire  it,  and 
Ea's  decision  cannot  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  mankind,  so 
dearly  beloved  by  him.  With  this  conclusion  humanity  must 
be  content  —  and  be  resigned  to  the  inevitable. 

Of  the  various  legends  that  we  have  been  considering,  the 
story  of  Adapa  is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  and  none  the 
less  so  for  the  manner  in  which  a  philosophical  problem  has 
been  grafted  on  to  a  nature-myth.  Adapa  is  made  to  play  the 
role  of  Marduk,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  one  to  which  the  existence  of  the  story 
can  be  traced  back,  a  nature-myth  should  have  been  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  and  adapted  to  the  end  that  the 
Adapa  story  serves  in  its  present  form.  The  process  involved 
in  this  adaptation  is  a  complicated  one.  The  story  serves  as 
an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  activity  displayed  in  the  schools 
of  theological  thought  that  must  have  flourished  for  many  cen- 
turies before  a  story  like  that  of  Adapa  could  have  been  pro- 
duced out  of  a  nature-myth.  Hardly  less  remarkable  is  it  that 
the  theologians  and  scribes  of  later  times  no  longer  understood 
the  story,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  identified  Adapa 
with  Marduk  through  the  superficial  circumstance  that  he  is 
introduced  into  the  story  instead  of  Marduk,  or  some  other  solar 
deity  allied  to  Marduk. 

The  Adapa  legend  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  man's 
career  —  to  the  time  when,  as  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis, 
man  stood  closer  to  the  gods  than  at  a  later  time,  the  time 
when  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  man  and  the 
gods,  and  more  especially  between  man  and  his  protector,  Ea. 
The  story  forms  part  of  a  stock  of  traditions  of  which  we  have 
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another  specimen  in  the  Kabani-Ukhat  episode,  incorporated  in 
the  Gilgamesh  epic*  No  doubt  when  the  treasures  still  exist- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  shall  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  as  additional  remains  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  ilaby- 
lonians  will  be  brought  to  light,  we  will  find  further  traces  of 
these  early  traditions  as  well  as  of  other  myths.  Those  that  we 
have  discussed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  illustrate 
the  system  adopted  by  the  priests  in  elaborating  these  tradi- 
tions and  myths  and  in  adapting  them  to  serve  as  illustrations 
of  certain  doctrines  and  beliefs.  We  may  also  feel  tolerably 
confident  that  the  religious  ideas  conveyed  through  these  vari- 
ous epics  and  legends  and  myths  fairly  represent  both  the  popular 
and  the  advanced  thought,  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  the  course  of 
time.  By  the  aid  of  these  specimens  of  the  religious  literature, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  analyze  the  views  of  the  Babylonians 
regarding  the  creation  of  the  world,  its  structure,  and  govern 
ment  We  have  obtained  an  insight  into  the  problems  of  life 
and  death  which  engaged  the  Babylonian  thinkers,  and  we  have 
noted  some  of  the  solutions  offered  for  these  problems.  In  a 
consideration  of  the  views  held  by  the  iLibylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians of  the  life  after  death,  to  which  we  now  turn,  it  will  again 
be  a  specimen  of  the  religious  literature  that  will  serve  as  our 
main  guide. 

1  Stm  pfv  47<>  M'f       Saver  Ka*  w^me^  fonr  %»  \u  %%  t«  %ufxrM  4n   irirntitx  jtM»n  iW 
Adapa  (by  readiaf  Ada»4>  with  thr  UibbcAi  Adam,  Uil  tKi«  tonprturr  w  untrnjblr 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
THE  VIEWS  OF  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH. 

The  problem  of  immortality,  we  have  seen,  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Babylonian  theologians.  While  the 
solutions  they  had  to  offer  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactory 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  masses,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  denial  of  immortality  to  man  involved  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  conscious  vitality.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  leaders 
of  religious  thought  ever  faced  the  possibility^of  the  total  anni- 
hilation of  what  once  was  called  into  existence.  Death  was 
a  passage  to  another  kind  of  life,  and  the  denial  of  immor- 
tality merely  emphasized  the  impossibility  of  escaping  the 
change  in  existence  brought  about  by  death.  The  gods  alone 
do  not  pass  from  one  phase  of  existence  to  the  other.  Death 
was  mysterious,  but  not  more  mysterious  than  life.  The 
Babylonian  religion  does  not  transcend  the  stage  of  belief, 
characteristic  of  primitive  culture  everywhere,  which  cannot 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  life  coming  to  an  absolute  end. 
Life  of  some  kind  and  in  some  form  was  always  presupposed. 
So  far  as  man  was  concerned,  created  by  some  god,  —  Bel,  Ea, 
Aruru,  or  Ishtar,  according  to  the  various  traditions  that  were 
current,*  —  no  divine  fiat  could  wipe  out  what  was  endowed 
with  life  and  the  power  of  reproduction. 

No  .doubt,  the  impossibility  for  the  individual  to  conceive  of 
himself  as  forever  deprived  of  consciousness,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  perpetuity  of  existence  in  some 
form.  Among  ancient  religions.  Buddhism  alone  frees  itself 
from  this  theory  and  unfolds  a  bold  doctrine  of  the  possibility 

*  See  above,  p.  448. 
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of  a  complete  annihilation.  The  question,  however,  whether 
the  continuity  of  eiistencc  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  was  raised 
by  many  ancient  nations.  The  Babylonians  are  among  these 
who  are  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  passage  from 
thiH  world  to  the  existence  in  store  for  humanity  after  death, 
and  the  religious  leaders  were  either  powerless  or  disinclined 
to  controvert  this  view. 


I^xjATiuN  AND  Names  or  the  Gathkring  Plack  or  thb 

Dkad. 

\Vc  have  already  had  occasion '  to  refer  to  the  great  cave 
underneath  the  earth  in  which  the  dead  were  supposed  to 
dwell,  and  since  the  earth  itself  was  regarded  as  a  mountain, 
the  cave  \s  pictured  as  a  hollow  within,  or  rather  underneath,  a 
mountain.  A  conception  of  this  kind  must  have  arisen  among 
a  |H*<fplc  that  was  once  familiar  with  a  mountainous  district. 
The  settlers  of  the  Kuphrates  Valley  brought  the  belief  with 
them  from  an  earlier  mountain  home.  The  cave,  moreover, 
points  to  cive  dwelling  and  to  cave-burial  as  conditions  that 
pri-v.iiled  at  one  time  am(»ng  the  populace,  precisely  as  the 
ifnitJti<»n  of  the  mountain  with  its  caves  in  the  case  of  the 
F4;\pti.in  pyramids,  is  due  t«»  similar  influences.  To  this  ca\*e 
v.irintis  n.imes  are  assigned  in  the  literature  of  the  liabylo- 
ni.ins.  s4»me  of  |)opuUr  origin,  others  retlecting  scholastic 
vir«k\  Thr  most  common  name  is  .\ralu7  \Vr  also  find  the 
trrni '  house  of  .Aralu.*'  'I  he*  etymology  of  the  term  is  obscure. 
Ar^lu  WAS  ptiturrd  as  a  vast  place,  dark  and  glfMjmy.  It  is 
S4>mrtimrs  (  ailed  a  land.  v»metimes  a  great  house.  The  approach 
to  It  ».iN  fiiff!' lilt       It   l.iy  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountain 

■   **  M   •'  ■  «*■•    ' '     '  •  *  *  •'  A»*n« 

'  II  !>     -I     1^       frr.v       K    -m  <.'•;!/   p   ym  |«k«n  Ihi*  ««  fiv  «4inr  «W  a  trmplr  .  tail, 
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that  represented  the  earth,  not  far  from  the  hollow  underneath 
the  mountain  into  which  the  *  Apsu  '  flowed.  Surrounded  by 
seven  walls  and  strongly  guarded,  it  was  a  place  to  which  no 
living  person  could  go  and  from  which  no  mortal  could  ever 
depart  after  once  entering  it.  To  AralQ  all  went  whose  exist- 
ence in  this  world  had  come  to  an  end.  Another  name  which 
specifies  the  relationship  of  AralQ  to  the  world  is  Ekur  or 
*  mountain  house '  of  the  dead.  Ekur  is  one  of  the  names  for 
the  earth,^  but  is  applied  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
mountain,  also  known  as  Kharsag '-kurkura,  f>.,  *the  mountain 
of  all  lands '  where  the  gods  were  born.  Before  the  later  specu- 
lative view  was  developed,  according  to  which  the  gods,  or 
most  of  them,  have  their  seats  in  heaven,^  it  was  on  this  moun- 
tain also  that  the  gods  were  supposed  to  dwell.  Hence  Ekur 
became  also  one  of  the  names  for  temple,^  as  the  seat  of  a  god. 
The  dwelling  of  the  dead  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  *  great 
mountain.'  It  belonged  to  Ekur,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  des- 
ignated simply  as  Ekur,^  is  a  valuable  indication  that  the  dead 
were  brought  into  close  association  with  the  gods.  This  asso- 
ciation is. also  indicated  by  the  later  use  of  AralQ  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  mountain  within  which  the  district  of  the  dead,  AralQ 
proper,  lay®  —  synonymous,  therefore,  with  Ekur.  We  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  that  the  dead  are  placed  even 
more  than  the  living  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  gods. 

A  third  name  for  the  nether  world  which  conveys  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  views  held  regarding  the  dead,  was  Shualu. 
Jensen,  it  is  true,  following  Bertin,  questions  the  existence  of 

1  See  the  admirable  argument  in  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  pp.  185-195. 

*  Or,  more  fully,  Kharsag-gal-kurkura,  *  great  mountain  of  all  lands.' 

*  See  above,  p.  458.  *  See  the  following  chapter. 

*  See  the  passages  in  Jeremias'  Die  Babylonisch-Assyrischen  Vorstellungen  vom 
Leben  nach  dent  Todc^  p.  62. 

c  Sargon  Annals,  1.  156.  Jensen's  interpretation  of  the  passage  {fCosmaiogie^ 
p.  231)  is  forced,  as  is  also  his  explanation  of  I  IK.  51,  11  a,  where  a  mountain 
AralQ  is  clearly  designated. 
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this  term  in  Babylonian/  but  one  does  not  see  how  the  evi> 
dencc  of  the  passa^^es  in  the  lexicographical  tablets  can  be  set 
aside  in  the  way  that  he  proposes,  /immcrn '  does  not  appear 
to  be  convinced  by  Jensen's  arguments  and  regards  the  ques- 
tion as  an  o|>en  one.  Jensen's  method  of  disposing  of  ShuAlu, 
besides  being  o|:x*n  to  serious  objections,  fails  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  Shiiilu  is  brought  into  association  with  various 
Babylonian  terms  and  ideographs  for  the  grave.*  This  cannot 
l>e  ace  idental.  That  the  term  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in 
lexicographical  tablets  need  not  surprise  us.  AralO,  too,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  religious  texts.  The  priests  appear 
to  avoid  the  names  for  the  nether  world,  which  were  of  ill 
omen,  and  preferred  to  describe  the  place  by  some  epithet,  as 
*  land  without  return.'  or  *  dark  dwelling,'  or  'great  city,'  and 
the  like.  Of  such  descriptive  terms  we  have  a  large  number.* 
The  stem  uTKlf-rlying  Shuilu  signifies  *  to  ask.'  Shuilu  is  a 
place  of  inf)ijiry.^  and  the  inquiry  meant  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
relij;i«»iis  orat  le  The  name,  accordin^jly,  is  an  indication  of 
the  |Miwer  ai<  ordrd  to  the  dead,  to  aid  the  living  by  furnishing 
th<*m  with  .mswers  Id  questions,  just  as  the  gods  furnish 
f»rat  Irs  ihnMi'^h  the  mediation  of  the  priests.*  The  Old  Testa- 
ment su)tpii<s  (IS  with  an  admirable  illu^'tration  of  the  method 
of  obtainiii;:  of  u  Irs  through  the  drad.  Saul,  when  he  desires 
to  knovk  vihtt  ihf  outcome  of  a  battle  i>  to  l>e,  seeks  out  a 
vrii-rtss.  .iihI  throu^li  her  calls  up  the  dr. id  S.iniuel '  aiul  puts 

A      -»  ,  f        '  •     ■  ■« 

••...-  k.  *         "^  f     *         V ',   /  /    A    i,«f     p     I  v4     rM«|r    K 

'  In  Af*  A't'  k  f  ^i  iijlw  (iubtikhrd  •«  l>«*-  f <■•<»<■.  if •  /.'Mrw.i/  ^/  .V,  ■»«/«.  /^TM 
t    .  .»>*?'     't'       •  »    »?  aki>fi%    ♦   '»    Js    •  \AMi\^  I*  i*   •'•f<|    4»    a     l»j)nl>j«iua 

!  «■  -  -      *    f   •   -         r   .  •     ■»    -  »  1 

«  I      •   -        •    •    ;,    '  •    !•*■    « -fcl     rr«tjn«>ft    tW   ui*r  n<    shi««»j  \\  aKo  a«it*«4lMl 

*''<r»  tt«f    p*i.    .  i;-  .  >  »     i*i>    i  dktn    ma*k    <^.m     I  ^«    m^,k   Jtm  i'**  tt*iitimgtm 
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the  question  to  him.  Similarly,  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  the  hero, 
with  the  aid  of  Nergal,  obtains  a  sight  of  Elabani^  and  plies 
him  with  questions.  The  belief,  therefore,  in  this  power  of  the 
dead  was  common  to  Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  shared  by  other  branches  of  the  Semites.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  find  the  Babylonian  term  Shualu  paralleled  by  the 
Hebrew  Sheol,  which  is  the  common  designation  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead.'  How  wide- 
spread the  custom  was  among  Babylonians  of  inquiring  *  through 
the  living  of  the  dead  "  it  is  difficult,  in  default  of  satisfactory 
evidence,  to  say.  The  growing  power  of  the  priests  as. medi- 
ators between  men  and  gods  must  have  acted  as  a  check  to 
such  practices.  The  priests,  as  the  inquirers,^  naturally  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  particular  god  whose  representative  they 
claimed  to  be,  and  the  development  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial 
in  the  temples  in  connection  with  the  oracles*  was  a  further 
factor  that  must  have  influenced  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  custom,  at  least  as  an  element  of  the  official  cult.  More- 
over, the  belief  itself  belongs  in  the  domain  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship, and  in  historical  times  we  find  but  little  trace  of  such 
worship  among  the  Babylonians.  We  may,  therefore,  associate 
the  custom  with  the  earliest  period  of  the  Babylonian  religion. 
This  view  carries  with  it  the  antiquity  of  the  term  Shualu. 
Like  Aralu  and  the  designation  Ekur,  it  embodies  the  close 
association  of  the  dead  with  the  gods.  The  dead  not  only 
dwell  near  the  gods,  but,  like  the  gods,  they  can  direct  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  Their  answers  to  questions  put  to  them 
have  divine  justification.     From  this  view  of  the  dead  to  the 

*  See  p-  5n.  *  Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

*  5>ec  Schwaliy,  ib.  pp.  59-^3. 

■*  One  of  the  names  for  the  priest  in  Babylonia  is  Shl'ilu,  «>.,  'inquirer,'  and  the 
correspond ing  Hebrew  word  Shoel  is  similarly  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament .  <•.<,'.,  Deut.  xviii.  1 1  ;  Micnh,  vii.  3.  See  an  article  by  the  writer  on  **  The 
Stem  SliA'al  and  the  Name  of  Sanmel,"  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Sihuty  of  lid'iicixl  LtUraturc.  ^  See  above,  pp.  333  se^. 
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deification  of  the  latter  is  but  a  short  step.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  follow,  from  the  fact  that  Shuilu  or  Sheol  is  the  place 
of  '  oracles,*  that  all  the  dead  have  the  power  to  furnish  oracles 
or  can  be  invoked  for  this  purpose.  Correspondingly,  if  we 
find  that  the  Babylonians  did  deify  their  dead^  it  does  not  mean 
that  at  one  time  all  the  dead  were  regarded  as  gods.  Popular 
legends  are  concerned  only  with  the  heroes,  with  the  popular 
favorites  —  not  with  the  great  masses.  Eabani,  who  appears 
to  Gilgamesh,  is  a  hero,  and  so  is  Samuel.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  so  far  only  found  evidence  that  the  ancient  rulers 
whose  memory  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  people  were  re- 
garded by  later  generations  as  gods.  So  the  names  of  Dungi 
and  Gudea  *  are  written  on  tablets  that  belong  to  the  centuri^ 
immediately  following  their  reign,  with  the  determinative  that 
is  placed  before  the  names  of  gods.  Festivals  were  celebrated 
in  honor  of  these  kings,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  and  their 
images  were  placed  in  temples.*  Again,  GtmiKSin  (r.  2500  h.c), 
of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  appears  to  have  been  deified 
during  his  lifetime,  and  there  was  a  temple  in  Lagash  which 
was  named  after  him.'  No  doubt  other  kings  will  be  found 
who  were  similarly  honored.  We  may  expect  to  come  across  a 
god  Hammurabi  some  day.  Gilgamesh  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
historical  personaf^e  whose  career  has  been  so  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  nature-myths  that  he  ends  by  becoming  a  solar 
deity  who  \s  invoked  in  incantations. 

'I*hr  tendency  to  connect  legendary  and  mythical  incidents 
with  ancient  rulers  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  process  of  deifica- 
tion.    Of  an  ancient  kmg,  Sargon,*  a  story  was  related  how  he 

iTiti    *t4   tef  f 

•  S4V  A\m,'m  p  Y*  TKr  %f%X  Is  pvblHlipd  INK  pi  4.  fw»  ;  Krtrntlv  %lr 
Viti-Un  Ka%  |M*tj|«%>artJ  «  rA/iAAl  wtrvftoa  td  UlM  ttcfTy  (/*r«ik  .Sa  /If^/  Ar.k  %vtu 
*3;   »>»! 
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was  exposed  in  a  boat,  and,  *  knowing  neither  father  nor  mother/ 
was  found  by  a  ferryman.  The  exploits  of  this  king  and  of  his 
successor,  Naram-Sin,  were  incorporated  in  an  omen  text '  — 
a  circimistance  that  again  illustrates  how  the  popular  fancy 
connected  the  heroes  of  the  past  with  its  religious  interests. 
Still,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  question  the  historical  reality 
of  Sargon '  than  to  question  the  existence  of  Moses,  because  a 
story  of  his  early  youth  is  narrated  in  Exodus '  which  forms  a 
curious  parallel  to  the  Saigon  legend,  or  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personage  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  because  an 
Abrahamitic  cult  arose  that  continues  to  the  present  day/ 

This  close  association  of  the  dead  with  the  gods,  upon  which 
the  deification  of  the  dead  rests,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  legacy 
of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  of  the  time  when 
the  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  the  living  was  also  direct. 
The  belief  and  rites  connected  with  the  dead  constitute  the 
most  conservative  elements  in  the  religion  of  a  people.  The 
organized  cult  affects  the  living  chiefly.  So  far  as  the  latter 
are  concerned,  theorise  of  a  priesthood  to  whom  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people  are  entrusted,  removes  the  living  from  that 
immediate  contact  with  the  gods  which  we  note  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  every  people  regarding  the  beginnings  of  mankind. 
The  priests  have  no  power  over  the  dead.  The  dead  require 
no  *  mediator.'  Hence,  those  who  dwell  in  AralQ  return  to  the 
early  state  of  mankind  when  gods  and  mankind  *  walked  to- 
gether.' 

Another  name  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  religious 
texts  is  Kigallu,  which  describes  the  nether  world  as  a  district 

1  IV  R.  34. 

2  In  view  of  recent  discussions  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Tiele 
already  fifteen  years  ago  recognized  tliat  Sargon  was  a  historical  personage.  See  his 
remarks,  Baby  I.  Assyr.  Gesch^  p.  i  la. 

*  Chapter  ii. 

*  See  \Vinterbotham,**The  Cult  of  Father  Abraham,"  in  the  Expositor,  1897,  pp. 
177-186. 
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of  great  extent,  situated  within  the  earth.*  The  chief  goddess 
of  the  nether  world  is  commonly  known  as  the  *  queen  of 
Kigali u.'  Furthermore,  Irkalla,  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
Babylonian  theologians  as  *  great  city'  (or  *  district'),  is  used 
both  as  a  designation  for  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead  and 
for  the  consort  of  the  queen  of  AralQ.' 

Beside  the  names  for  the  nether  world  above  discussed,  a 
large  number  of  epithets  and  metaphors  are  found  in  the  reli- 
gious texts.  The  place  to  which  the  dead  go  is  called  the 
*dark  dwelling,'  *the  land  from  which  there  is  no  return,'  *  house 
of  death,'  *  the  great  city,'  *  the  deep  land,'  and,  since  Nergal, 
the  ruler  of  the  lower  world,  was  the  patron  of  the  city  Cuthah  ' 
(or  Kutu),  the  name  Cuthah  was  also  used  as  a  designation  for 
AralQ.  Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  poetical  usage 
the  words  for  '  grave '  *  were  also  employed  to  describe  the 
nether  world.  The  question  raised  by  this  metaphor  as  to  the 
relationship  between  the  grave  and  the  lower  world  can  best 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  funeral  rites.' 


The  Condition  of  the  Dead  and  the  Impossibility  or 

AN  Escape  from  AralO. 

Among  the  remains  of  Babylonian  literature  there  is  a  re- 
markable production,  which  furnishes  us  with  an  admirable  view 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  those  who  have  left  this  world.*  The  com- 
{>osition  is  based  upon  a  nature-myth,  symbolizing  the  change 
of  seasons.  Ishtar,  the  great  mother  goddess,  the  goddess  of 
fertility  who  produces  vegetation,  is,  as  we  saw  in  the  Gilga- 

'  Sec  Jen«n's  Kosmoiogie,  p.  215,  and  Meissner,  AUbabylonisches  Privatrecht^ 
p.  21.  The  word  is  used  fur  the  foundation  ol  a  building,  and  b  an  indication, 
tlierefore.  of  the  great  depth  at  which  the  nether  world  was  placed. 

■■*  See  Ijelow,  p.  567,  and  Jensen's  Kosmaloj^e^  p.  259. 

*  .See  pp.  05, U%.  <  Kabru  and  Gtgunu  (* dark  place' ). 

&  See  also  below,  pp.  566,  567.         •  Published  IV  Kawlinson  (2d  edition),  pL  31. 
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mesh  epic,^  also  the  one  who  brings  about  the  decline  of 
vegetation.  The  change  in  nature  that  takes  place  after  the 
summer  solstice  is  passed  and  the  crops  have  ripened  was 
variously  interpreted.  According  to  one,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  favorite,  tradition,  the  goddess  is  represented  as 
herself  destroying  the  solar  deity,  Tammuz,  whom  she  had 
chosen  as  a  consort.  Repentant  and  weeping,  Ishtar  passes 
to  the  lower  world  in  search  of  her  youthful  husband,  —  the 
symbol  of  the  sun  on  its  approach  to  the  summer  solstice. 
While  Ishtar  is  in  the  lower  world,  all  fertility  ceases,  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  At  last  Ishtar  re- 
appears, and  nature  is  joyous  once  more.  In  the  Semitic 
Orient  there  are  only  two  seasons : '  winter,  or  the  rainy 
season,  and  summer,  or  the  dry  season.  The  myth  was,  there- 
fore, a  symbol  of  the  great  contrast  that  the  two  seasons  pre- 
sented to  one  another.  Under  various  forms  and  numerous 
disguises,  we  find  the  myth  among  several  branches  of  the 
Semites,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  among  Aryans  who  came  into 
contact  with  Semitic  ideas.'  A  festival  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Tammuz  by  the  Babylonians  is  one  expression  of  many  that 
the  myth  received.  The  designation  of  the  sixth  month  as 
"the  mission  of  Ishtar"*  is  another.  This  myth  was  adapted 
by  the  theologians  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  that  were  developed 
regarding  the  kind  of  existence  led  by  the  dead.  The  literary 
method  adopted  is  the  same  that  characterizes  the  elaboration 
of  the  Adapa  myth  and  of  the  myths  incorporated  into  the  Gil- 
gamesh  epic.  The  story  forms  the  point  of  departure,  but  its 
original  purport  is  set  aside  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  neces- 
sary modifications  are  introduced,  and  the  moral  or  lesson  is 

'  See  p.  483, 

2  The  Old  Testament  recognizes  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  See,  e.g^ 
Gen.  viii.  22. 

"^  Sec  the  discussion  in  Robertson  Smith's  Religions  of  the  StmiUs^  pp.  391-394  ; 
and  also  Farnall,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States^  ii.  644-649. 

*  See  above,  p.  4S4. 
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distinctly  indicated.  In  the  case  of  the  production  that  we  are 
about  to  consider,  the  story  of  Ishtar's  visit  to  the  nether  world 
is  told  —  perhaps  by  a  priest  —  to  a  person  who  seeks  consola- 
tion. A  dear  relative  has  departed  this  life,  and  a  survivor,  —  a 
brother,  apparently,  —  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  dead  will 
ever  come  back  again.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  (]ilgamesh 
seeking  out  Eabani,' with  this  difference:  that,  whereas  («iiga- 
mesh,  aided  by  Nergal,  is  accorded  a  sight  of  his  friend,  the  or- 
dinary mourner  must  content  himself  with  the  answer  given  to 
him.  But  what  Gilgamesh  is  npt  permitted  to  hear.'  the  mourner 
is  told.  A  description  is  given  him  of  how  the  dead  fare  in  Araldi. 
The  problem,  however,  is  somewhat  different  in  the  story  of 
the  descent  of  Ishtar,  from  the  one  propounded  in  the  twelfth 
tablet  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic.  The  question  up|)ermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  mourner  is  "  Will  the  dead  return  ?  "  The  condi- 
tion of  the  dead,  which  is  most  prominent  in  (lilgamesh's  mind, 
is  secondary.  Ik)th  questions,  however,  are  answered,  and 
both  answers  are  hopelessly  sad.  The  nether  world  is  joyless. 
Even  the  goddess  Ishtar  is  badly  treated  upon  entering  it. 
The  place  is  synonymous  with  inactivity  and  decay  .  .uul.  lhou;;h 
the  goddess  returns,  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  exteplion 
pro%'es  the  inexorable  rule.  A  goddess  m.iy  esr.iiM-,  hut  mortals 
are  do<»med  to  everlasting  sojourn,  or  ralhe-r  impriscmmrnt.  in  the 
realm  presided  over  by  Allatu  and  her  c«»ns<»rl  \rr»;.il  Tfie  lale 
brgins  with  a  description  of  the  land  to  whu  h  Isht.ir  proierds. 

To  the  Ian«1  whencr  ihrrr  i%  no  rrturn.  ihr  l^ml  •»(  <laikn«^-i  ()  ' 
Iviitar.  ihr  daughlrf  «»l  Sin.  turned  hr»  min<l. 

^  /#.  acfunliaf  tu  onr  vr«\MKi  <p    (ii)        %rM4hrf  ri-rwfm  n4  ihi^   |Mit    •■<    \\m  <*il 
gAMam^  rp*c.«KMK.  Hoiw  ■<!,  \\  laSiM'ttcai^  by  Ihr  l«k*  tirf   Klit^i  \  •i%it    w  |<^ut<li  »!•  <l  in 

IIa«|^4   »    \twmnmd,fif<     Jj^i     I*.    I    ,         In   X\\i%   »nvj.,jr»     I    j'uri'    J.*»\   ".ilj^jfi.    ^>     .     ii  %»iij» 

pun!  The    ^wfwm     tfiitr^w   •    d  m-%    tfii     krt>«    »hr     UnJ  I  k»      »  ,  i        * 

<    *  r«t«»»     t /H^     iff^fmf.tk'T    4i*     /iJar      |«     t^,         >x-^r     fliuj-l   »      \    ^  *    %t  j^  jj       i 
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The  daughter  of  Sin  turned  her  mind ; 

To  the  house  of  darkness,  the  dwelling  of  Irkalla, 

To  the  house  whence  no  one  issues  who  has  once  entered  it. 

To  the  road  from  which  there  is  no  return,  when  once  it  has  been  trodden. 

To  the  house  whose  inhabitants  ^  are  deprived  of  light. 

The  place  where  dost  is  their  '  nourishment,  their  food  clay. 

They '  have  no  light,  dwelling  in  dense  darkness. 

And  they  are  clothed  like  birds,  in  a  garment  of  feathers ; 

Where  over  gate  and  bolt,  dust  is  scattered. 

Ishtar,  it  will  be  observed,  is  here  called  the  daughter  of  the 
moon-god,  whereas  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  she  appears  as  the 
daughter  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven.  Both  designations  reflect 
the  views  developed  in  the  schools,  and  prove  that  the  story 
has  been  produced  under  scholastic  influences.  The  goddess 
has  her  place  in  the  heavens,  in  the  planet  bearing  her  name, 
and  the  designation  of  this  planet  as  the  daughter  of  Sin 
can  only  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  astronomical 
system,  in  which  the  moon  plays  so  prominent  a  role  *  and 
becomes  the  father  of  all  the  great  gods  (except  Shamash)  who 
constitute  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the  night. 

Irkalla  is  one  of  the  names  *  for  a  god  of  the  nether  world, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  associate  of  Allatu.  The  dwelling  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  a  '  great  palace '  in  which  Allatu  and 
her  consort  Nergal  have  their  thrones.  A  gloomier  place 
than  the  one  described  in  these  opening  lines  of  the  story 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  picture  reflects  the  popular 
views,  and  up  to  this  point,  the  doctrines  of  the  school  are 
in  agreement  with  the  early  beliefs.  The  description  of  the 
lower  world  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  grave  or  the  cave 
in  which  the  dead  were  laid.  The  reference  to  dust  and  clay 
as  the  food  of  the  dead  shows  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic,"  of  man's  being  formed  of  clay  and  returning 

1  Lit., '  the  one  who  has  entered  it.'  ^  See  p.  461 . 

2  Ijg^  of  the  inhabitants.  s  See  below,  p.  591. 
'  The  inhabitants.                                                     ^  See  pp.  502,  511. 
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to  clay,  was  the  common  one.  This  view  helps  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  words  for  grave  came  to  be  used  as  synon3fms 
for  the  nether  world.  The  dead  being  placed  below  the  earth, 
they  were  actually  conveyed  within  the  realm  of  which  ^ralQ 
was  a  part,  and  since  it  became  customary  for  the  Babylonians 
to  bury  their  dead  together,  the  cities  of  the  dead  that  thus 
arose  could  easily  be  imagined  to  constitute  the  kingdom  pre- 
sided over  by  Allatu  and  Nergal.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
speculations  of  the  schools  begin  to  diverge  from  the  popuUr 
notions.  We  may  well  question  whether  the  Babylonian  popu- 
lace ever  attempted  to  make  clear  to  itself  in  what  form  the 
dead  continued  their  existence.  It  may  be  that  the  argu- 
ment from  dreams,  as  the  basis  for  the  primitive  belief  in  the 
continuation  of  life,  in  some  form,  after  death  has  been  too  hard 
pressed,*  but  certainly  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  the  dreams 
of  the  living  must  have  produced  a  profound  impression,  and 
since  the  dead  appeared  in  the  same  form  that  they  had  while 
alive,  the  conclusion  was  natural  that,  even  though  the  body 
d'vayed,  a  va^^e  outline  remained  that  bore  the  same  relation 
to  the  c(*rpMi  as  the  shadow  to  the  figure  casting  it.  Two  re- 
markable chapters  in  the  Old  Testament '  illustrate  this  popu- 
lar view  prevailing  in  Babylonia,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dead 
m  the  nrthrr  world.  The  prophets  Isaiah  and  l*>ekiel  both 
p*)rtray  the  dead  as  having  the  same  form  that  they  possessed 
vihilr  alive.  Ihe  kings  have  their  crowns  on  their  heads;  the 
%i.irri'irs  lie  with  their  swords  girded  about  them  The  dead 
F-ihani.  It  will  >>e  recalled,  appears  to  (iiljjamesh  and  is  at  once 
re*  ir^'Tji/ed  by  the  latter  What  distinguishes  the  dead  from  the 
living  IS  thi'ir  in.i«  tuity.  They  lie  in  .\ralO  without  doing  any- 
thing KN«r\lhin^  there  is  in  a  stale  <if  neglect  and  dei  ay.  The 
«1«  »«!  «  in  sjwak.  hut  the  Babylonians  probably  lK*lieved,  like  the 

r*fl     al*»'i    '»    M»-f'«^t    ^jB'BKrf  arwi  Kit  (i>iW»«irr« 
•  IvA  ..^    t.«     '   .•       jn*  \  ti-VwX    K«iM    i*    :i       in  IvkiaH   tKr  flalnVHriMn   %ralft  i« 
\\m^     •-   4IU   'Jr^  ri*«r»!    »*    W    \  '*-\w\  wfiU-^  ttncVf  \\mr  inlf«rA(r  «<l  n«l>^W«««ia« 
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Hebrews,  that  the  dead  talk  in  whispers,  or  chirp  like  birds.' 
The  dead  are  weak,'  and,  therefore,  unless  others  attend  to  their 
needs,  they  suffer  pangs  of  hunger,  or  must  content  themselves 
with  '  dust  and  clay '  as  their  food.  Tender  care  during  the 
last  moments  of  life  was  essential  to  comparative  well-being  in 
Aralfi.'  The  person  who  goes  to  AralQ  in  sorrow  and  neglect 
will  continue  sorrowful  and  neglected. 

The  theologians,  while  accepting  these  views  in  general, 
passed  beyond  them  in  an  important  particular.  They  could 
not  reconcile  the  evident  dissolution  of  the  body  with  a  continu- 
ation of  even  a  shadowy  outline.  When  a  man  died,  the 
*  spirit,'  which,  according  to  the  animistic  theory,  lodged  some- 
where within  the  body  and  produced  the  manifestations  of  life, 
sought  for  refuge  in  some  other  substance.  The  ease  with 
which  birds  moved  from  one  place  to  another  suggested  these 
beings  as  the  ones  in  which  the  dislodged  spirit  found  a  home. 
The  Babylonian  thinkers  were  not  alone  in  developing  the 
view  that  the  dead  assumed  the  form  of  birds.  Parallels  to 
the  pictures  of  the  dead  in  the  story  of  Ishtar's  descent  may 
be  found  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.*  But  what  is  important  for 
our  purposes  is  the  consideration  that,  in  Babylonia  at  least, 
the  view  in  question  is  not  the  popular  one,  but  the  result  of 
speculations  about  a  problem  that  appeals  only  to  those  who 
make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  clarify  their  ideas  regarding  the 
mystery  of  death.  The  next  section  of  the  story  affords  us  a 
picture  of  the  entrance  to  AralQ  : 

When  Ishtar  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  land  without  return, 
She  spoke  to  the  watchman  of  the  gate  : 
Ho  !  watchman  —  open  thy  gate. 

1  Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

2  The  Hebrew  word  for  *the  dead,'  re/dim,  conveys  this  idea, 
'  See  p.  512. 

*  See  Sara  V.  Stevenson,  "On  Certain  Symbols  used  in  the  Decoration  of  Sonne 
Potsherds  from  Daphne  and  Naukratis''  (Philadelphia,  1S92),  p.  8. 
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Open  thy  gale  thai  I  may  enter. 

If  ihou  dost  not  uftcn  the  gate,  if  thou  rcfuscst  me  adminion, 

I  will  ftmash  the  door,  break  the  Ik>1i. 

I  will  »ma«h  the  threshold,  force  open  the  |K>rtaU. 

I  will  raise  up  the  dt>ad  to  eat  the  living 

Until  the  dead  outnumlier  the  living. 

The  entrance  to  the  nclhcr  world  is  strongly  guarded.  From 
other  sources  we  learn  that  there  was  a  'spy  *  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  watchman  stationed  at  the  portal  of  the  lower 
world,  who  reports  all  happenings  to  the  queen  Allatu  through 
Namtar,  the  god  (or  spirit)  of  pestilence.  The  watchman  is  to 
prevent  the  living  from  entering,  and  also  the  dead  from 
escaping. 

The  violence  of  Khtar  is  an  interesting  touch  in  the  narra* 
ti%'r.  As  a  goddess,  she  resents  any  opposition  to  her  desires. 
Her  anxiety  to  enter  AralO  indicates  that  the  original  form  of 
the  myth,  which  must  have  representetl  the  descent  as  forced 
and  not  voluntary,  has  Ix-cn  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  factor.  the  seari  h  for  her  dead  consort,  Tammuz.  The 
character  (if  Ishtar  as  the  goddess  of  ^»ar  '  may  also  have  inf)u- 
en<  rd  this  (xirtraya!  cif  her  r.ige.  In  her  violence,  she  threatens 
a  conflict  l>etvkc'rn  the  i\i^Ai\  and  the  living.  The  former  will 
destroy  '  the  lalt«r.  as  a  victorious  army  butchers  the  hostile  host. 
The  vi.itihm.in  nuit-.u  of  s  to  pacify  the  enraged  Islilar  . 

\\^r   mai.j  rtiaji  •  ;«fi»<!  hi*  m<»uth  ai»«l  *j»<»kr 

llf>lil    <»  nu«.irr**.  il.»  nof    d«-»!f«»\   thrni  ' 

I   «tli  ^<i  antl  nil  ntM*n  thy  namr  i<»  thr  f|ue«-n   AiUtu 

All  it'i  IS  ^TH  \rcl  ujM.fi  h«-.uin^  ihc  m  vk  \  «•(  Isht.ir's  arrival,  for 
Ishtur  \  «iis.ip|M  ir  UM  t    Iroin  thr  world  nirans  death 

•     I  ^•r    ^a  ■«  t  <  i  > 
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I  must  weep  for  the  masters  who  forsake  their  consorts. 

I  must  weep  for  the  wives  who  are  torn  from  their  husbands'  side. 

For  the  children  I  must  weep  who  are  snatched  away  (?)  before  their  time. 

Go,  watchman,  open  thy  gate. 

Deal  with  her  according  to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  scene  that  follows  embodies,  again,  views  of  the  nether 
world  as  developed  in  the  schools.  Corresponding  to  the  seven 
zones  surrounding  the  earth,*  the  nether  world  is  pictured  as 
enclosed  by  seven  gates.  Through  these  Ishtar  must  pass, 
before  she  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Allatu. 

The  watchman  went  and  opened  his  gate. 

Enter,  O  mistress,  welcome  in  Cuthah.^ 

The  great  house  '  of  the  land  without  return  greets  thee.^ 

Through  the  first  gate  he  led  her,  and  boldly  removed  the  great  crown  from 

her  head. 
Why,  O  watchman,  dost  thou  remove  the  great  crown  from  my  head.^ 
Enter,  O  mistress,  such  are  the  laws  of  Allatu. 

At  the  second  gate,  he  removes  the  earrings  of  the  goddess; 
at  the  third,  her  necklace  is  taken  away,  and,  similarly,  at  each 
succeeding  gate,  a  portion  of  her  dress,  the  ornaments  on  her 
breast,  her  belt  of  precious  stones,  her  bracelets,  until,  when 
the  seventh  gate  is  reached,  the  covering  over  her  loins  is  re- 
moved, and  she  stands  naked  before  Allatu.  At  each  gate 
Ishtar  asks  the  same  question,  why  the  watchman  strips  her, 
and  the  same  answer  is  given. 

The  removal  of  one  ornament  after  the  other  symbolizes, 
evidently,  the  gradual  decay  of  vegetation,  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  dead  enter  Aralu   naked. 

Allatu  calls  upon  her  messenger,  Namtar,  to  strike  the 
goddess  with  disease  in  all  parts  of  her  body.     The  disease 

1  Jensen,  Kosmologic,  pp.  173  sci/. 

2  Here  used  as  an  epithet  of  tlu*  nether  world.     Set*  above,  p.  563. 

'Or  *  palace.'  The  lower  w«»rld.  it  will  Ix.*  recalled,  is  pictured  as  a  house  or  a 
country.     Here  the  two  terms  are  combined.     Set-    Delitzsch.   Assyr.   lyUrtrr^ttcA, 

P-34I. 

*  The  phrases  used  are  the  ordinary  terms  (»l  fretting.       See,  ^.q.,  VK.  65,  17b. 
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expresses  the  same  idea  as  the  removal  of  the  ornamerUs, — 
decay  of  strength.  There  follows  a  description  of  the  desola- 
tion on  earth  during  Ishtar's  sojourn  with  Allatu.  Productivity 
comes  to  a  standstill. 

The  OK  does  not  mount  the  cow,  the  au  does  not  bend  over  the  the-mM. 

Among  mankind,  likewise,  fertility  ceases.  The  gods  lament 
the  absence  of  Ishtar  and  the  fate  that  overtook  her.  The 
astronomical  conception  of  Ishtar  as  the  planet  Venus,  at  this 
point,  is  apparent.     The  gods  complain. 

Uhtar  hat  descecided  to  the  earth,  and  hai  not  come  up. 

As  a  planet,  Ishtar's  seat  is  in  the  heavens.  The  disappearance 
of  the  planet  has  been  combined  with  the  nature-myth  of  the 
decay  of  vegetation.  As  the  evening  star,  Venus  dips  down 
into  the  west,  to  reappear  after  a  long  interval  in  the  east.  The 
astral  character  of  Ishtar  dominates  the  latter  half  of  the  story 
in  Its  present  form.  It  is  not  the  goddess  of  love  and  fertility 
nor  the  goddess  of  war  who  is  rescued  from  her  prison  by  Ea, 
hut  the  planet  Ishtar.  Sharoash  is  informed  of  the  disaster 
by  his  servant,  Pap-sukal.'  The  sun-god  proceeds  for  aid  to 
Sin  and  F^.  The  latter  furnishes  relief.  7*he  sun  enters  Ea*s 
(lr>mAin  every  evening,  and,  since  it  is  in  the  west  that  the 
pl.inri  sinks  like  the  sun,  the  association  of  ideas  l)ecomes 
apparent  which  su^ests  l*la  as  the  savior  and  the  sun  as  the 
me<ii4t(>r 

1-^  *  reatrtl  in  hi%  wiMiom  a  male  lieing. 

lie  fofmrd  I  <l(}u%hu  namir.  a  diirine  tcfvant 

(><>.  (  <l<lu«hu  namir.  to  ihr  %hX9  ol  the  land  vtlhoul  mum.  turn  thy  face. 

?  hr  %#-»rn  j4fe~»  •►(  ihr  Und  without  rrlurn  «U1  \nt  opened  Iw^orc  iher 

AiUtu  «ill  «rr  ihr^  and  wrk  omc  thee 

Afirr  hrf  hraM  t*  jra*  ifirol.  hrf  %|Nnl  '  l»ri|{hlened 

i.tU.  Sutku  mav  \m  mrAfti       Sm  Uw  bfmA.  p^  t^X      Tap^wikal  it  a  IMltaf  Naha 


"■.*>.-•:- 
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Invoke  against  her  the  name  of  the  great  gods. 

Raise  thy  countenance,  to  Sukhal-ziku  direct  thy  attention. 

Come,  mistress,  grant  me  Sukhal-ziku,  that  I  may  drink  *  therefrom. 

Ea  appears  here  again  in  the  role  of  Creator.'  The  name  of 
the  mysterious  being  created  by  Ea  signifies  *  renewal  of  light.' 
The  incident,  it  will  be  seen,  is  wholly  symbolical.  A  touch  of 
/toysticism  has  also  been  introduced.  Sukhal-ziku  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  word  meaning  *  to  sprinkle  '  and  another  which  may 
mean  *  grotto.'  ^  Sukhal-ziku  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  name 
for  a  mysterious  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  restore  the  dead 
to  life. 

Uddushu-namir  having  pronounced  the  name  of  the  gods 
before  Allatu,  and  having  thus  secured  their  aid,  his  request  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  order.  But  the  request  must  not  be  inter- 
preted literally,  as  though  the  waters  were  intended  for  him. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  Ishtar  that  he  desires  to  have  the  use  of 
Sukhal-ziku.  Allatu  understands  Uddushu-namir's  speech  in 
this  sense,  and  is  enraged  at  the  order  to  yield  up  Ishtar. 

Allatu,  upon  hearing  this. 

Smote  her  sides  and  bit  her  finger.* 

Thou  hast  demanded  of  me  a  request  that  should  not  be  requested. 

Come,  Uddushu-namir,  I  will  curse  thee  with  a  terrible  curse. 

Food  from  the  gutters  of  the  city  be  thy  nourishment. 

The  sewers  (?)  of  the  city  be  thy  drink. 

The  shadow  of  the  wall  be  thy  seat. 

The  threshold  be  thy  dwelling. 

Exile  and  banishment  break  thy  strength. 

The  force  of  the  curse  lies  in  the  closing  words.     Uddushu- 
namir  is  to  be  an  outcast.     He  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 

1  For  the  translation  of  these  lines  see  Jensen,  KosmologU^  p.  233. 

*  See  above,  p.  44 1 . 

'  So  Jeremias'  Vorstellungcn^  etc. ;  see  p.  39.  Zikutu  from  the  same  stem  means 
a  'drinking  bowl.' 

<  A  biting  of  the  \'\\v>  is  elsewhere  introduced  as  a  figure.  See  the  author's  mono- 
graph, *'  A  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  Dibbarra  Epic,"  p.  14. 
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either  city  oi  house,  but  must  remain  at  the  wall  or  stop  at 
the  threshold.  Properly  prepared  food  and  drink  are  to  be 
drnied  him.      lie  shall  starve  or  perish  miserably. 

Hut  the  mission  of  Uddushu-namir  has  been  accomplished. 
All.itu  may  curse  as  she  pleases ;  the  order  of  Ea  must  be 
olK*yed 

Thr  (*f><1(ir^%  Allatu  opened  her  mouth  and  spoke 

I  o  Namtar.  her  mcft%enger.  «he  ftddfeued  an  order  : 

(•u.  Namiar.  ftmash  the  true  palace.' 

|{fcak  down  the  threshold,  dei^troy  the  door-posts  (.')  . 

r>finj;  c>ut  ihc  Anunnaki  and  place  them  on  gulden  throne^. 

lk-Nprii)klr  Uhiar  with  the  waters  of  Ufe  and  take  her  from  me. 

Naintai  obeys  the  order.  Ishtar  is  led  through  the  seven 
gates  At  each  one,  the  articles  taken  from  her  on  her  en- 
tram  e  are  returned  :  at  the  first,  the  loin  cloth;  at  the  second, 
the  bracelets  and  ankle  rings,  and  so  on,  until  she  emerges  in 

her  full  lK*auly. 

1  he  cUise  of  the  story  thus  brings  to  our  gaze  once  more 
Kht.ir  as  ^(xldess  of  fertility,  who  gradually  brings  vegetation, 
strength,  niul  productivity  back  again.  Ihis curious  mixture  in 
llu  stMr\  of  the  astral  Ishtar,    -   the  creation  of  ^^^^  astronomers, 

ami  the  popular  Ishtar.  is  a  trait  which  shows  how  the  old 
Daturr  iiuih  has  Ix'en  elalKtrated  in  passin*;  through  the  hands 
of  th«  i::,r>ift  Vhv  varifius  steps  in  the  process  tan  still  be 
st'vu  In  ihr  original  form,  the  goddess  must  have  l>een  forced 
into  .\u  rvilr  fo  thi*  nether  world,  the  exile  symlndizing  the 
HinfTv  s«-.ison  Kkhrn  fertility  and  productivity  *  come  to  an  end. 
In},?  If  IS  stnp|v<l  of  her  glory.  She  comes  to  Allatu,  who 
^rif  ..  s   \\  ht  f  apjtroac  h.  but  imprisons  her  in  the  '  great  house,* 

'  >•    i    t'«     1  "wA,     %.(■  1  .»*«  4»r  (t«f«crf  lartl    if  tt  trwr  that  thrt  lKri>«  oH  ihHr 

*         I.        * '.    •^<r     (  I  ><.«-•, '<^  rrr,  r  to  J  %ii«itUr   int«'tru|4  »<»««  «fi  tKr  fair  ri  mjnkiMi 

;  t    r    1  '«.i,     \^ir    rr«  ••llr«  t»oti  fii    4    {vttal   «l*rn   i  inftllaf    tuilftMB 

,  !     »•■  i'*!   !«^1    *«»  .f.{    nwAnkirtil        Ncr   \\  r^lr^tttji  t  k.    /  4<   ttntpwf 


%    -■  * 
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and  refuses  to  yield  her  up,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  order  of  the 
gods.  A  similar  story  must  have  been  told  of  Tammuz,  the 
sun-god,  who  is  also  the  god  of  vegetation.  The  two  stories 
were  combined.  Ishtar  marries  Tammuz,  and  then  destroys 
him.  The  goddess  produces  fertility,  but  cannot  maintain  it 
Tammuz  goes  to  the  nether  world.  Ishtar  repents,  bewails  her 
loss,  and  goes  to  seek  for  her  consort  and  to  rescue  him.  In 
rage  she  advances  to  Allatu,  threatens  to  smash  the  door  and 
break  the  lock  unless  admitted.  The  story  in  this  form  must 
have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Tammuz.  The  identification 
of  Ishtar  with  the  planet  Venus  introduced  a  new  factor.  The 
disappearance  of  the  planet  fitted  in  well  with  the  original 
nature-myth.  The  combination  of  the  Ishtar-Tammuz  story 
with  this  factor  resulted  in  the  tale  as  we  have  it  now.  The 
enraged  Ishtar  is  the  one  who  seeks  for  her  consort.  The  Ish- 
tar who  is  forced  to  give  up  her  ornaments  is  the  old  goddess 
who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Allatu.  During  her  absence,  pro- 
duction comes  to  a  standstill ;  decay  sets  in.  The  Ishtar  who 
is  rescued  by  Ea  through  the  mediation  of  the  *  Renewal  of 
Light '  is  the  astral  Ishtar,  as  developed  by  the  astronomers, 
and,  finally,  the  Ishtar  who  receives  her  ornaments  back  again 
and  comes  to  the  upper  world,  is  once  more  the  goddess  of 
vegetation,  rescued  from  her  exile  to  new  glory.  Up  to  this 
point,  Tammuz  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  story.  In  the 
advice,  however,  that  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  to 
mourners,  the  consort  of  Ishtar  is  introduced. 

If  she  '  will  not  grant  her  redemption,^  turn  to  her*  [thy  countenance?  ] 

To  Tammuz,  her  youtliful  consort, 

Pour  out  pure  waters,  costly  oil  [offer  him?]. 

The  mourners  are  furthermore  instructed  to  institute  a  formal 
lamentation.     The   Ukhati,^  the   priestesses   of   Ishtar,  are   to 

»  Allatu.  3  Ishtar. 

-  /.r.,  of  the  dead  person.  <  See  p.  475. 
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sing  dirges;  flutes  are  to  accompany  the  song.  The  thought 
intended,  apparently,  to  be  conveyed  is  that  if  Allatu  will  not 
give  up  the  dead,  the  surviving  relatives  should  endeavor  to 
secure  the  good  grace  of  Ishtar  and  Tammuz,  who  succeeded 
in  subduing  Allatu. 

The  closing  lines  are  rendered  obscure  by  a  reference  to  the 
goddess  Uelili,  who  appears  to  be  the  sister  of  Tammuz.  The 
reference  assumes  the  knowledge  of  a  tale  in  which  the  god 
deas  was  represented  as  breaking  a  costly  vessel  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  in  sign  of  her  grief  for  the  lost  Tarnmuz. 
Suitable  mourning  for  Tammux,  therefore,  will  secure  the  sym- 
pathy of  Belili  also.  The  story  thus  ends  with  a  warning  to 
all  who  mourn  for  their  dead  to  remember  Tammuz,  to  observe 
the  rites  set  aside  for  the  festival  celebrated  in  his  honor. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  tentative  character  of  any  interpretation 
for  the  closing  lines,  we  may  mention  jeremias*  '  sup|xjsition 
that  it  is  a  deceased  sister  who  addresses  her  sorrowing  brother 
at  the  end  of  the  story. 

My  only  brother,  let  me  nof  peiifth. 

Ob  the  iLay  f»(  Tammux.  piay  for  me  on  the  fluir  of  lapis  Uiuli.  t4)f;rth<  r 

wtih  the  Ijrrc  *  ol  pearl  play  for  me 
Tofethrr  let  the  prolcsftKmal  dirfe  MBfrr«,  male  ami  (rmAlc,  pUy  f>«r  mc. 
TKaI  the  ilr^d  may  art"^  and  inhale  the  mcen»c  o(  utfmngs 

Thr  lines  impress  one  as  snatches  from  a  (lirjjr.  sun*;  or 
recited  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  inlnKlurrd  here  as  .in 
appropriate  illustration  of  the  conclusion  t^  he  drawn  from  the 
tale.  At  all  events,  the  consolation  thai  the  mournrr  receive  s 
lies  in  this  thought,  —  the  dead  cxw  hrar  the  Linu  nt.ition 
The  survivors  are  called  upon  not  to  f*>r;;et  the  de.id  W  h«  t» 
the  festival  of  TAmmu/  comes,  let  them  romhine  with  ihi 
weeptn^  for  thr  j^o*!,  a  ciirj^e  in  memciry  *»f  the  dr.id  l.i  t 
them   pray   to   Ishtar    and     T^mmu/.       If    rrmemlKred    ti)    iIh- 


1  k'0*iI*iJmmj^m.  |ip  6-1.  '  inmm  tmUtntm^»t  t*  ttwntt  mrd 
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living,  the  dead  will  at  least  enjoy  the  offerings  made  to  them, 
regain,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  sense  of  life  ;  but  more  cannot 
with  certainty  be  hoped  for! 

The  outlook  for  the  dead,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  hopeful. 
Their  condition  is  at  best  a  tolerable  one.  What  we  may  glean 
from  other  sources  but  confirms  the  general  impression,  con- 
veyed by  the  opening  and  closing  lines  of  the  Ishtar  story,  or 
makes  the  picture  a  still  gloomier  one.  The  day  of  death  is  a 
day  of  sorrow,  '  the  day  without  mercy.'  The  word  for  corpse 
conveys  the  idea  that  things  have  '  come  to  an  end.'  When- 
ever death  is  referred  to  in  the  literature,  it  is  described  as  an 
unmitigated  evil.  A  dirge  introduced  into  an  impressive  hymn 
to  Nergal  ^  laments  the  fate  of  him  who 

.  .  .  has  descended  to  the  breast  of  the  earth. 
Satiated,^  [he  has  gone]  to  the  land  of  the  dead. 
Full  of  lament  on  the  day  that  he  encountered  sorrow. 
In  the  month  which  does  not  bring  to  completion  the  year,' 
On  the  road  of  destruction  for  mankind, 
To  the  wailing-place  (?), 
The  hero  [has  gone],  to  the  distant  invisible  land. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  several 
gods,  Marduk,  Ninib,  and  Gula,  of  *  the  restorer  of  the  dead 
to  life,*  into  the  belief  that  the  dead  could  be  brought  back 
from  AralQ.  These  epithets  appear  chicHy  in  incantations  and 
hymns  addressed  to  the  gods  for  some  specific  purpose,  such 
as  deliverance  of  a  sufferer  from  disease.  The  gods  are 
appealed  to  against  the  demons,  whose  grasp  means  death. 
Ninib  and  Gula  are  viewed  as  gods  of  healing.^  To  be  cured 
through  their  aid  was  to  be  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
Moreover,  Ninib  and  Marduk,  as  solar  deities,  symbolize  the 
sun  of  spring,  which  brings  about  the  revivification  of  nature. 

1  IV  R.  30,  no.  2,  obverse  23-35. 

*  The  word  is  explained  by  a  gloss, '  Shamash  has  made  him  great.' 

*  Ijt.^  the  month  in  which  one  dies.  ^  See  p.  175. 
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The  return  of  ve;;;etation  suggests  the  thought  that  Ninib  and 
Marduk  have  fiWcd  with  new  life  what  appeared  to  be  dead. 
The  trees  that  seemed  entirely  dead  blossom  forth  ;  the  bare 
earth  is  covered  with  verdure.  Similarly,  the  suffering  individual 
stricken  with  disease  could  be  awakened  to  newjife.  It  is  thb 
*  restoration  '  which  lies  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  but  once  a 
man  has  been  carried  of!  to  AralO,  no  god  can  bring  him  back 
to  this  earth. 

An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule,  according  to  which  all 
mankind  eventually  comes  to  AralO,  is  formed  by  Parnapishtim 
and  his  wife,  who  dwell  in  a  place  vaguely  described  as 
'  distant,*  situatcrd  at  the  'confluence  of  the  streams.'  The 
place,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,*  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Persian  (julf,  and,  since  it  can  only  be  reached 
by  water,  the  n.itural  conclusion  is  that  it  is  an  island.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  compare  the  dwelling  of  Parnapishtim 
with  the  belief  found  among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  of 
'an  island  of  the  blessed.*  This  has  been  done  by  jeremias' 
and  others  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  point 
in  Parnapishtim's  narrative  is  that  he  and  his  wife  do  mtt  ifU. 
They  .ire  removr<l  to  the  distant  place  by  the  gcxis  and  con- 
tinue tr»  live  there  Again,  we  do  not  learn  of  any  other  per- 
son who  inhal)iis  this  island.  If  to  these  considerations  we 
add.  that  the  name  Parnapishtim  signifies  'offspring  of  life,' 
that  his  wife's  name  \s  not  mentioned,  th.it  we  arc  not  told 
what  1k-<  omes  of  his  family  s^nd  servants,  who  are  also  saved 
from  the  deluge,  it  is  evident  that  the  incident  of  P.irnapishtim's 
esrji|>e  is  an  alle'^ory.  intrcKluced  into  the  story  as  a  dramatic 
me  ins  of  tearhifij;  the  doctrine  which  we  huvc  seen  dominates 
the  tale.        that  man.  ordinarily,  cannot  secure  immortal  life. 

If  thrrr  IS  an\  «  "innrt  tion    l>etween    the    island  nhere  Parna 
pistitim  dwUs  anc!  the   (irrek   coiKcption  of   'an  island  of   the 
blrs\<d.'  It  IS  a  tr  »<  f  of  foreign  influent  e  in  ltah)lonian  mylhol 
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ogy.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  among  the  Babylonians, 
either  among  the  populace  or  in  the  schools,  a  belief  arose  in 
a  *  paradise '  whither  privileged  persons  were  transported  after 
death,  nor  is  any  distinction  made  by  them  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  so  far  as  the  future  habitation  is  concerned.  All 
mankind,  kings  and  subjects,  virtuous  and  wicked,  go  to  AralQ. 
Those  who  have  obtained  the  good  will  of  the  gods  receive 
their  reward  in  this  world,  by  a  life  of  happiness  and  of  good 
health.  The  gods  can  ward  off  disease,  or,  rather,  since  disease 
(as  all  ills  and  misfortunes)  is  a  punishment  sent  by  some  god 
or  demon,  forgiveness  can  be  secured,  the  proof  of  which  will 
consist  in  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to  health,  but  the  moment 
that  death  ensues  the  control  of  the  gods  ends.  To  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  words  of  the  Psalmist,'  **  who  praises  thee,  O  God, 
in  Sheol  ? "  came  home  with  terrible  force.  They  expressed, 
admirably,  the  Babylonian  view  of  the  limitations  of  divine 
power.  The  dead  do  not  praise  the  gods,  simply  because  it 
would  be  useless.  The  concern  of  the  gods  is  with  the  living. 
We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  nether  world  that  confirms  the  view  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  religious  literature.  A  number  of  years  ago,  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  directed  attention  to  a  remarkable  bronze  tablet 
which  was  purchased  at  Hamath  in  northern  Syria.*  The  art 
was  clearly  Babylonian,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  production.  Quite  recently  a  duplicate 
has  been  found  at  Zurghul,  in  Babylonia,'  so  that  all  suspicions 
are  removed.  The  bronze  tablet  contains  on  the  one  side,  the 
figure  of  a  monster  with  a  lion-like  face  and  body,  but  provided 
with  huge  wings.  Standing  erect,  his  head  rises  above  the 
tablet,  his  fore  legs  rest  on  the  edge,  and  the  demon  is  thus 

1  Psalms,  vi.  6. 

*  VF.nfer  Assyricn  {Revue  Archaeologique^  1879,  pp.  337-349).  See  also  Pcrrot 
and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Chaldaea  and  Assyria^  i.  349  seq. 

8  Described  by  Scheil  in  the  Recueil  dc  Travaux,  etc.,  xx.  nos.  1  and  2.  Schol 
regards  the  Zurghul  duplicate  as  older  than  the  other. 
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represented  in  the  attitude  of  looking  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tablet.  At  the  side  of  the  monster,  are  two  heads  of 
hideous  ap|)earance. 

The  illustrations  on  the  reverse  are  devoted  to  a  portrayal 
of  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  of  the  gener.il  aspects  of  the  nether 
world.  There  are  five  distinct  divisions,'  marked  off  from  one 
another  by  four  heavy  lines  drawn  across  the  tablet.  In  the 
first  division  appear  the  symbols  of  the  thief  gods  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon,  Marduk,  Nabu,  Sin,  Ishtar,  Shatnash,  Ram- 
roan,  etc'  These  gods,  as  inhabiting  the  heaven,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  tablet.  Next  come  seven  evil  spirits  figured 
as  various  animals,'  who,  as  inferior  to  the  gods,  and  perhaps 
also  as  messeiigers  of  the  latter,  are  assigned  a  place  midway 
between  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  third  s<-clion.  there  is  pic- 
tured the  funeral  ceremony  proper.  \  dead  Ixnly  lies  on  a 
couch.  Two  rather  strange  figures,  but  apparently  priests, 
have  taken  up  a  )>oM(i<in.  one  at  eac  h  end  «>(  tin  funeral  bier, 
perftirining  s^>me  rile  i»f  purification.  ( )iu'  <if  ihr  priests  has  a 
robe  of  fish  s<  ales  and  is  Inrarded  .  the  other  is  smoothfaced 
and  I  loihed  in  a  long  garment.  (  ensers  .ire  placed  near  the 
priests  The  latter  ap|K-ar  at  the  virnr  iiiiu-  to  be  protecting 
the  IhmIv  against  t^o  demons  vihose  llin  atemn;;  ;;eslures  sug- 
jjest  that  they  are  endeavoring  t<i  s<«c  ure  |M»sst  ssion  of  the  dead* 
These  c!»*mor.s  may  l»e  the  s|m<  lal  iihns,  nmrs  o(  the  gods  of 
the  nether  world,  %ih<i  have  brought  .ilwujt  the  death  of  their 
victim  IHow  this  s<  eni*.  we  come  !••  a  \  h  %i  of  the  nether 
world  Ihr  fbxiMori  is  iiuu  h  lar;;er  th.in  iiu  of  the  others 
Tmci    hideous    fi;;urrs    doiiniiate     tin-    v  «  \\v     Inifh    of    fantastic 

'  <  •«!«  (<.«»  t-Tk  tW  /«»{'.«*  ilwj  K*  it» 
ttkt* it    y\i   I  ,*    t  '    A!v!   *^v  hril  »  ArtH  fe'        «  •«  ll»   /m»  £'>«'  »  *  .W  t  llw  r»    tit  rtglit  %t  Rkbulv 
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shape,  and  evidently  so  portrayed  as  to  suggest  the  horror  of 
the  nether  world.     One  of  these  figures  ^  stands  erect  in  a 
menacing  attitude ;  the  other  is  resting  in  a  kneeling  position 
on  a  horse.'    The  second  figure  is  a  representation  of  the  chief 
goddess  of  the  nether  world  —  AUatu.     The  demon  at  her  side 
would  then  be  the  special  messenger  of  this  goddess,  Namtar. 
The  goddess  has  her  two  arms  extended,  in  the  act  of  stran- 
gling a  serpent.    The  act  symbolizes  her  strength.    Her  face  is 
that  of  a  lioness,  and  she  is  suckling  two  young  lions  at  her 
breasts.     If  it  be  recalled  that  Nergal,  the  chief  god  of  the 
lower  world,  is  also  pictured  as  a  lion,'  it  seems  but  natural 
to   conclude  that  the  monster  covering  the  one  side  of  the 
tablet  b  none  other  than  the  consort  of  AUatu,  the  heads  on 
either  side  of  him  representing  his  attendants.     At  the  left  side 
of  AUatu  are  a  series  of  objects,  —  a  jar,  bowl,  an  arrowhead  (?), 
a  trident,  which,  as  being  buried  with  the  dead,  are  symbols  of 
the  grave.     The  goddess  and  the  demon  at  her  side  direct 
their  gaze  towards  these  objects. 

The  nether  world  reaches  down  to  the  Apsu,  — the  'deep'  that 
flows  underneath  the  earth.  This  is  indicated  in  the  design 
by  placing  the  horse,  on  which  the  goddess  rests,  in  a  bark. 
The  bark,  again,  is  of  fantastic  shape,  the  one  end  terminating 
in  the  head  of  a  serpent,  the  other  in  that  of  some  other  animal, 
—  perhaps  a  bull.  The  bark  reaches  into  the  fifth  division,* 
which  is  a  picture  of  flowing  water  with  fish  swimming  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  flows.  .A.t  the  verge  of  the  water  stand  two  trees.*  What 
these  trees  symbolize  is  not  known,  and  there  are  other  details 
in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  that  still  escape  us.  For  our 
purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  :  (a)  that  the  sections  represent 
in  a  general  way  the  divisions  of  the  universe,  the  heavens,  the 

1  Scheil  thinks  that  the  face  is  that  »»t  a  doR. 

2  On  the  Zurghul  duphcate  the  horse  is  n(»t  |)icturetl.  ^  See  p.  529. 
<  This  division  is  not  marked  in  the  duphcate  Ironi  Zurghul, 

^  Not  occurring  on  the  duphcate. 
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atmosphere,  the  earth,  the  nether  world,  and  the  deep;*  (h) 
that  the  nether  world  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  reaching 
down  to  Apsu;  and  (c)  that  this  interior  is  pictured  as  a  place 
full  of  horrors,  and  is  presided  over  by  gods  and  demons  of 
great  strength  and  fierceness. 

Such  being  the  view  of  the  nether  world,  it  is  natural  that 
the  living  should  regard  with  dread,  not  only  the  place  but  also 
its  inhabitants.  The  gloom  that  surrounded  the  latter  reacted 
on  their  disposition.  In  general,  the  dead  were  not  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  living,  and  they  were  inclined  to  use  what 
power  they  had  to  work  evil  rather  than  for  good.  In  this 
respect  they  resembled  the  demons,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  an 
important  class  of  demons  was  known  by  the  name  ekimmu^  which 
is  one  of  the  common  terms  for  the  shades  of  the  dead.  This 
fear  of  the  dead,  which  is  the  natural  corollary  to  the  reverence 
felt  for  them,  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  the  honors  paid 
by  the  living  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  To  provide  the 
dead  with  f<M>d  and  drink,  to  recall  their  virtues  in  dirges,  to 
bf  injj  sacrifices  in  their  honor,  -  such  rites  were  practised, 
as  mu(  h  from  a  desire  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  dead  and  to 
ward  otf  their  evil  designs  as  from  motives  of  piety,  which,  of 
coursr.  v*ere  not  absent.  The  dead  mho  was  not  properly 
cired  for  by  his  surviving  relatives  would  take  his  revenge  upon 
the  iuin;;  by  plaguing  them  as  only  a  demon  could.  The 
demons  ih  it  infected  graveyards  were  in  vmie  way  identified 
with  the  *  spirits.*  or  j>erhaps  messenger**,  of  the  dead,  who,  in 
thrir  an^rr  tow.irds  the  living,  lay  in  wait  for  an  attack  u|)on 
those  .i;;iinsi  «horn  they  had  a  gru<lge. 


q«iirUM>«wrl       S«.4r  thr  Hw  fli«ivM»«%«  arf  llw  •(Mvrt'v  in  Vmith'%    ^tt*tii*9nt*f»t  Tiuit, 

|»     I'  I  ^ar    ajfrt       rft^i'Mt    fr|i««>~«rnt«    th*    A  |>««  MUlu  rtrvt%  |||»<1  tlw  Infk         V\ « 

ttm*-rvr*\    «sfi«»^    J    «hwvt    1.14  «Alrf  t(*  thr  tMrtbM  «rntM         I  hr  ^mA  «#**  ImMUmI    aifed  by 
•  '1.^    4  tHut  \»,.x   rfit'^f   Ar«W,  wbKki  M  !•  %hm  «k*fth       hfi^ilMA  t«S««nftur  i«  |irmiMi. 

)«t»t   ttnttk#lf 
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The  Pantheon  of  Aralu. 

We  have  seen  how  the  mystery  coupled  with  death  led  to 
the  view  which  brought  the  dead  into  more  direct  relationship 
with  the  gods.  Closely  allied  with  this  view  is  the  ix>wer 
ascribed  to  the  dead  to  work  ^il  or  good  and,  like  the  gods, 
to  furnish  oracles.  This  power  once  acknowledged,  it  was  but 
a  short  step  to  the  deification  of  the  dead,  or,  rather,  of  such 
personalities  who  in  life  exercised  authority,  by  virtue  of  their 
Ix>sitioh  or  innate  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gloominess 
of  the  nether  world,  the  sad  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
impossibility  of  an  escape  or  a  return  to  this  world,  necessarily 
suggested  to  the  Babylonians  that  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
living  had  no  control  over  the  fate  of  the  dead.  The  gods,  to 
be  sure,  were  at  times  wrathful,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
well  disposed  towards  mankind.  When  angry,  they  could  be 
pacified,  and  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  they  should 
deliberately  consign  their  creatures  to  such  a  sad  lot  as 
awaited  those  who  went  down  to  AralQ.  The  gods  who  ruled 
the  dead  must  be  different  from  those  who  directed  the  fate  of 
the  living.  A  special  pantheon  for  the  nether  world  was  thus 
developed.  Such  deities  as  Marduk,  Ea,  Nabu,  Shamash,  or 
Ashur,  who  acted,  each  in  his  way,  as  protectors  of  mankind, 
could  find  no  place  in  this  pantheon  ;  but  a  god  like  Nergal, 
who  symbolized  the  midday  sun,  and  the  sun  of  the  summer 
solstice  that  brought  misery  and  fever  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley ;  Nergal,  who  became  the  god  of  violent 
destruction  in  general,  and,  more  particularly,  the  god  of  war, 
the  god  whose  emblem  was  the  lion,  who  was  cruel  and  of  for- 
bidding aspect,  —  such  a  god  was  admirably  adapted  to  rule 
those  who  could  only  look  forward  to  a  miserable  imprisonment 
in  a  region  filled  with  horror.  Nergal,  therefore,  became  the 
chief  god  of  the  pantheon  of  the  lower  world. 
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In  the  religious  texts,  the  cruel  aspects  of  this  god  are  almost 
exclusively  emphasized.  He  is  the  one  god  towards  whom  no 
love  is  felt,  for  he  is  a  god  without  mercy.  The  fierce  aspects 
of  the  solar  Nergal  are  accentuated  in  Nergal,  the  chief  of  the 
pantheon  of  AralO.  He  becomes  even  more  ferocious  than  he 
already  was,  as  a  god  of  war.  His  battle  is  with  all  mankind. 
He  is  greedy  for  victims  to  be  forever  enclosed  in  his  great 
and  gloomy  domain.  Destruction  is  his  one  and  single  object ; 
nothing  can  withstand  his  attack.  .Armed  with  a  sword,  his 
favorite  time  for  stalking  about  is  at  night,  when  he  strikes  his 
unerring  blows.  tiorrible  demons  of  pestilence  and  of  all 
manner  of  disease  constitute  his  train,  who  are  sent  out  by 
him  on  missions  of  death.  The  favorite  titles  by  which  he  is 
known  appear  in  a  hymn  *  addressed  to  him,  as  god  of  the 
lower   world.      He   is  invoked  as  the 

Warrior,  »iror>j;  whirlwind.  *wr«i>in'^  thr  hostile  UrMl,' 
\VarTW>f.  ruler  o(  AfalO 

Another  hymn  *  descnlnrs  him  as  a 

( irrai  warnor  who  i«  firm  a%  iht   rarth 
Sm»rnor  a*  hravcti  an«l  rarth  art  ihr»u. 

VS  hal  1%  thrrr  \f\  the  «1«cp  \\\x\  thou  i\c%%\  not  secure* 
\S  hat   i«  ih«  ?t    in  ihr  dirp  tKat   thoi  <i<»«t  x^^.^\  ilutth' 

Whilr  refcrrnres  to  tht-  local  c  har.irtcr  of  the  god  as  patron 
of  Cuihah  Nurvivr.  ihr  name  Cuthah  itself  iKrconies  synonynutus 
with  thr  nrther  Horlcl  Thr  old  solar  drity  is  completely  over- 
sh  idowr<l  by  thr  terrible  ruler  of  the  lower  world.  It  is  due  to 
this  ihal  ih«-  real  mnsort  «»<  the  l(MaI  Nerjjal,  the  ginldess  Ijii, 
w  hul  iiK'ntiont  fl  in  the  religious  literature  Ihe  priests,  when 
thr\  s|v»ke  of  Nerval.  ha«l  in  rnind  a  I  w. i\  ^  the  companionship  with 
.Allatu        iUiI  the  4n»^m  latuin  of    ulr  is  Mhuh   thus  led    to  assign- 

\\   S       •        ■         I  '!'.>.  »■       I        »»'»v^%p    ,     1 1 
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ing  a  god  who  was  originally  a  solar  deity,  a  place  in  the  lower 
world  bears  the  impress  of  the  schools.  The  popular  develop- 
ment of  Nergal  ceased,  when  he  became  the  local  god  of  Cuthah. 
It  is  only  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  systematized  pantheon  that 
we  can  understand  the  transformation  involved  in  making  of  a 
local  deity,  the  head  of  a  pantheon  that  is  itself  an  outcome  of 
the  later  phases  assumed  by  the  religion. 

The  problem  suggested  by  this  transformation  was  recognized 
by  the  theologians.  A  curious  tale  was  found  among  the  El- 
Amarna  tablets  which  endeavors  to  account  for  Nergal's  pres- 
ence in  the  world  of  the  dead.  Unfortunately,  the  tablet  on 
which  the  story  is  inscribed  is  so  badly  mutilated  that  we  can 
hardly  gather  more  than  the  general  outlines.^  A  conflict  has 
arisen  between  the  gods  on  high  and  a  goddess  who  has  her 
seat  in  the  lower  world.  This  goddess  is  none  other  than 
Allatu.  She  is  described  as  Eresh-Kigal,*''/>.,  queen  of  Kigal 
or  of  the  nether  world.  The  scene  reminds  us  of  the  contest 
between  the  gods  and  Tiamat,  as  embodied  in  the  creation  epic. 
The  gods  choose  Nergal  as  their  leader.  Assisted  by  fourteen 
companions,  whose  names  —  *  fever,'  'fiery  heart,'  'lightning 
sender  *  —  remind  us  again  of  the  eleven  monsters  that  constitute 
Tiamat's  assistants,'  Nergal  proceeds  to  the  lower  world,  and 
knocks  at  the  gate  for  admission.  Namtar,  the  plague-demon, 
acts  as  the  messenger.  He  announces  the  arrival  of  Nergal  to 
Allatu.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  admit  Nergal,  just  as  in  the  story 
of  Ishtar's  descent,  she  is  forced  to  receive  Ishtar.  Fourteen 
gates  of  the  lower  world  are  mentioned.  At  each  one,  Nergal 
stations  one  of  his  companions  and  passes  on  to  the  house  of 

>  See  Jensen's  valuable  articles.  "  The  Queen  in  the  Babylonian  Hades  and  her 
Consort,"  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  March  13  and  20,  1807.  The  text  is  pub- 
lished, Winckler  and  Abel.  Dcr  Thoutafelfund  von  El-Amarua,  iii.  164,  165. 

2  Written  phonetically  cri-iih.  The  word  is  entered  as  a  syntmym  of  sharratum^ 
'queen,'  VR.  2S,  no,  2;  obverse  3!  This  phonetic  writing  furnishes  the  reading  for 
Nin  in  Nin-Kigal. 

*  See  pp.  418,  419. 
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Allatu.  He  seizes  the  goddess^  drags  her  from  her  throne,  and 
is  about  to  kill  her  when  she  appeals  for  mercy.  She  breaks 
out  in  tears,  offers  herself  in  marriage  if  Nergal  will  spare  her. 

Vou  fthall  be  mj  husband  and  I  will  be  your  wife. 
The  tablets  of  wisdom  I  will  Uy  in  your  hsitds. 
Vou  shall  be  master  and  I  mistress. 

Nerval  accepts  the  condition,  kisses  Allatu,  and  wipes  away 
her  tears. 

One  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  tale  is,  as  already 
suggested,  an  imitation  of  the  Marduk-TiAmat  episode.  Allatu  is 
a  female  like  TilmaL  Nergal  acts  for  the  gods  just  as  Marduk 
does.  The  attendants  of  Nergal  are  suggested  by  the  monsters 
accompanying  TiAmat ;  the  tables  of  wisdom  which  Nergal  re- 
ceives, correspond  to  the  tablets  of  fate  which  Marduk  snatches 
from  Kingu.'  But  while  the  conflict  between  Marduk  and 
Tiitn.it  IS  an  intelligible  nature-myth,  symbolizing  the  annual 
ramNtorins  th.it  sweep  over  Babylonia,  there  is  no  such  interpre- 
tation )x>sMble  in  the  contest  between  Nergal  and  Allatu.  The 
story  i>  not  even  a  glorification  of  a  local  deity,  for  Nergal 
appears  <k4jlcly  in  the  role  of  a  solar  deity.  The  attendants 
given  to  him  ~  heat,  lightning,  and  disease  —  are  the  popular 
traits  m  the  story .  but  with  the  chief  characters  in  the  old 
nature  myth  changed,  Marduk  or  the  original  Bel  replaced 
by  Ncr^.i).  and  Tiimat  by  Allatu,  the  story  loses  its  popular 
as|>r(  t,  jnd  becomes  a  medium  for  illustrating  a  doctrine  of  the 
Mih'MtU  If  this  view  of  the  talc  be  correct,  we  would  incident- 
ally havt-  a  prcxjf  (for  which  there  is  other  evidence)  that  as 
early  as  the*  fifteenth  century,  the  Marduk  Tiimat  story  had 
alrratly  rrc eived  a  definite  shape.  But  the  most  valuable  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  Nergal  Allatu  tale  \%  that,  accord 
ini;  t«>  the  popular  conceptions,  the  real  and  older  head  of  the 
panth'on   of   the  lower  world   was  a  goddess,  and   not   a  god. 
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Allatu  takes  precedence  of  Nergal.  In  the  story  of  Ishtar's 
descent  to  the  lower  world,  a  trace  of  the  earlier  view  survives. 
Allatu  is  introduced  as  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world.  Nergal 
plays  no  part.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  design  of  the  tale  we 
have  just  discussed  becomes  still  more  evident  It  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  prominence  assigned  to  male  deities  in  the 
systematized  pantheon,  that  the  chief  deity  of  the  lower  world 
should  be  a  female.  Allatu  could  not  be  set  aside,  for  the 
belief  in  her  power  was  too  strongly  imbedded  in  the  popular 
mind ;  but  a  male  consort  could  be  given  her  who  might  rule 
with  her.  Another  factor  that  may  have  entered  into  play  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  Marduk-Tiftmat  story  to  Nergal  and 
Allatu,  and  that  gave  to  the  adaptation  more  plausibility,  was 
the  disappearance  of  the  summer  sun  after  he  had  done  his 
work.  Nergal  did  not  exert  his  power  during  the  whole  year, 
and  even  as  the  sun  of  midday,  he  was  not  in  control  all  day. 
When  he  disappeared,  there  was  only  one  place  to  which  he 
could  go. 

As  of  Tammuz  and  of  other  solar  deities,'  it  was  probably 
related  of  Nergal,  also,  that  he  was  carried  to  the  lower  world. 
This  popular  basis  for  the  presence  of  Nergal  in  the  lower 
world  may  have  served  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  scholas- 
tic development  of  Nergal.  However,  the  tale  of  Nergal  and 
Allatu  goes  far  beyond  the  length  of  popular  belief  in  making 
Nergal  conquer  Allatu,  and  force  himself,  in  a  measure,  into 
her  place.  Before  Nergal  appears  on  the  scene,  a  god,  Nin- 
azu,  was  regarded  as  the  consort  of  Allatu.* 

The  conception  which  gives  the  Babylonian  Hades  a  queen 
as  ruler  is  of  popular  origin,  in  contrast  to  the  scholastic  aspect 
of  Nergal  as  the  later  king  of  the  lower  region.  Jensen  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  feminine  gender  of  the  word  for  earth  in 
Babylonian  superinduced  the  belief  that  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom 

*  See  below,  p.  588  seq. 
^  See  below,  p.  590 
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situated  within  the  earth  was  a  woman.  Allatu  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  be  a  personification  of  the  *  earth.'  But  a  factor 
that  alsf>  enters  into  play  is  the  notion  of  productivity  and  fer- 
tihty  which  R.ive  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  great  mother- 
goddess,  Ishtar.'  Allatu  is  correlated  to  Ishtar.  From  the 
earth  comes  vegetation.  The  origin  of  mankind,  too,  is  traced 
to  the  earth,  and  to  the  earth  mankind  ultimately  returns.' 
Hence,  the  receiver  of  life  is  a  goddess  equally  with  the  giver  of 
life,  and  indeed,  Ishtar  and  Allatu  are  but  the  two  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  phenomenon.'  Allatu  signifies  *  strength.*  -Hie 
name  is  related  to  the  Arabic  Allah  and  the  Hebrew  Eloak  and 
F.li*him.  The  same  meaning  —  strength,  power,  rule  —  attaches 
to  many  of  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  Semites:  Adon,  Ktana, 
liaal.  Kl,  and  the  like.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief 
goddess  of  Arabia  is  A/iai^  —  a  name  identical  with  our  Allatu. 
The  bronze  relief  above  descril>ed  furnished  us  with  a  pic- 
ture of  this  queen  of  the  lower  world.  The  gloom  enveloping 
the  region  controls  this  picture.  Allatu  is  of  as  forbidding  an 
asfK-f  X  as  TiAmat.  She  is  warlike  and  ferocious.  When  en- 
rnjjed.  her  .inger  knows  no  bounds.  Her  chief  attendants  are 
the  lernble  Namt.ir  and  a  scribe  also  a  female  -known  as 
luht  sen  Of  these  two  personages,  Namtar,  the  personifica- 
tion of  dise.ise.  is  .1  |M>put.tr  conception,  whereas  the  addition 
of  \  \(  ribe  fMiints  .igain  to  the  influence  of  the  schools.  Mar- 
diik.  the  (  hief  j^*kI  of  the  living.  h\s  a  scribe  who  writes  down, 
.It  the  ^'^kI's  dict.ition.  the  fate  decreed  for  individuals,  (orre- 
s|»«.n«i»n;:  to  this,  the  ruler  <if  the  lower  world  has  a  scribe  who 
%irit«%  down  cm  the  tablets  of  wisdom  the  decrees  <*f  the  god- 

*  ^«"e  al«rt^    p    j*-^ 

..     I    irnrll      AW   '    %t   f  •   **  I  kt   t',*rtk   Simttt     II     ''J^ 

\.   '*  .u»*f»     AV  '/     A*^^t>   kt*    Uttdtmlkumt    pf»    ?<    >«j       That  ll»  S^toAr*- 
^*    *      '      '     •«-i«^M.^.«»<i    M«f  jir  fAthnr  iKmi  AIU|«.  potiitt  Ji(AtM  to  llir  ortgtAal  NirMfltf 

^4   ♦*»»    f«       (••i>ir^«v~% 
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dess,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the  decrees  of  Nergal  as  well.  Belit- 
seri,  whose  name  signifies  *  mistress  of  the  field/  was  originally 
a  goddess  of  vegetation,  some  local  deity  who  has  been  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  an  attendant  upon  .a  greater  one  ;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  almost  all  the  members  of  the  nether- world  pan- 
theon are  in  some  way  connected  with  vegetation. 

Tammuz,  of  whose  position  in  this  pantheon  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak,  is  the  god  of  spring  vegetation; 
Another  solar  deity,  Nin-gishzida,^  who  is  associated  in  the 
Adapa  legend  with  Tammuz,  is  the  deity  who  presides  over 
the  growth  of  trees.  En-meshara,  who  also  belongs  to  the 
court  of  Nergal  and  Allatu,  appears  to  represent  vegetation 
in  general.  To  these  may  be  added  Girra  (or  Gira),  who  orig- 
inally, as  it  would  appear,  a  god  of  vegetation,  is  eventually 
identified  with  Dibbarra,^  Gil,  whom  Jensen  '  regards  as  '  the  god 
of  foliage,'  and  Belili,  the  sister  of  Tammuz.*  Of  this  group  of 
deities,  Tammuz  and  Nin-gishzida  are  the  most  important.  In 
the  Adapa  legend,  it  will  be  recalled,  they  are  stationed  as 
guardians  in  heaven.  As  solar  deities,  they  properly  belong 
there.  Like  Nergal,  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  nether 
world ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  three,  the  process  that  led  to  the 
change  appears  to  have  been  the  same.  The  trees  blossom, 
bear  fruit,  and  then  decay  ;  the  fields  are  clothed  in  glory,  and 
then  shorn  of  their  strength.  The  decay  of  vegetation  was 
popularly  figured  as  due  to  the  weakness*  of  the  god  who 
produced  the  fertility.  Tammuz  has  been  deceived  by  Ishtar ; 
Nin-gishzida  has  been  carried  off  to  the  lower  world.  In  the 
month  of  Tebet,  —  the  tenth  month,  —  there  was  celebrated  a 
festival  of  mourning  for  the  lost  En-meshara.  It  is  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice.     A  similar  fate  must  have  overtaken  Belit- 


1  See  p   1:46  %cq.  •*  See  p.  574. 

-  See  below,  p.  594,  note  i,  and  Jensen's  Kosmologu,  pp.  145,  480,  483,  487. 

•<  Sunday  School  Times,  ^897,  p.  139. 

^  See  Krazer,  Tfu  Golden  Bough^  i.  240  seq.  and  274,  275. 
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seii,  Girra,  and  Gil.  For  a  time,  at  least,  they  are  hidden  in  the 
realm  of  Allatu.  Of  all  these  deities,  stories  were  no  doubt 
current  that  formed  so  many  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
theme,  symbolizing  their  disappearance  and  the  hoped-for  return, 
the  same  story  that  we  encounter  in  the  myth  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  in  the  myth  of  Osiris,  and,  in  some  guise  or  other,  among 
many  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Of  Girra,  it  may  hn 
well  to  remember  that  he  is  viewed  merely  as  a  form  of  Ncrgal 
in  the  later  texts.  Belili,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  associated  with 
Tammuz  in  the  story  of  Ishtar's  jpurney.*  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  consort  of  the  god,  but.  his  sister.  The  antiquity  of 
her  cult  follows  from  the  occurrence  of  her  name  in  the  lini  of 
gods  antecedent  to  Anu,'  and  where  Alala  is  entered  as  her 
consort.  Whatever  else  the  relationship  of  *  sister  '  to  Tam- 
muz means,  it  certainly  indicates  that  Helili  belongs  to  the 
deities  of  vegetation,  and  it  may  be  that  she  will  turn  out  to  l>e 
identical  with  Helit-seri,  which  is  merely  the  designation  of 
some  goddess,  and  not  a  real  name.*  One  is  inclined  aUo  to 
suspect  some,  albeit  remote,  connection  between  AUIa.  the 
consort  of  Helili,  and  the  Alallu  bird  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic  as  having  been  deprived  of  her  pinii>nN  hy  l>h- 
tar.*  In  the  tale,  Tammuz,  the  Alallu  bird,  a  lion,  ami  a  hoise 
are  successively  introduced  as  thoM*  once  loved  and  then  de 
ceived  by  Ishtar.  The  lion  is,  as  ha^  Inren  several  tunes  mdi 
cated,  the  symbol  of  Nergal  ,  the  horse  appoars  in  tlu*  H  uU-h 
relief  alcove  described  as  the  animal  upon  which  Allatu  in  MMtrd. 
and  it  seems  legitimate,  therefore,  to  seek  for  .Malln  aUo  in  the 

I  Sot  ^  S 74  «S«»  p   4i; 

wamtxjt  dt  %hm    ll«l»trv  word  Htltyi^ml  uf   iUttt^i   •huK    In  «   %|ar>  ir«   <^    )•>  i^l  ><    sW 
mtAta^,  1«  vrtCtrtt  b^  tKr   %sm.im9^    llrhrrw  vltoUi^   ««  lK.«Mgh  (iMt)*>ti '<!«•.)      !    t*.* 

Cn*iWtMUAf  \\m  |«0|m*«tMMl  to  \t\**M    Ihrliii  i«  llir  |Mn|i«r«»<l  *4   \\m  L>««  I    w.^k'         I   '   rt^t 

'  •trln*.    amJ  flM  kla.  *4^  Ml  Uw  ««llkJK»«*  |il»rA«r  **  Sottt  t4  |WU«I 
•  Sot  fi   ♦!# 
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nether  world.  While  it  may  be  that  a  long  process  intervened, 
before  such  a  species  of  symbolization  was  brought  about  as 
the  representation  of  an  ancient  deity  in  the  guise  of  a  bird, 
still,  if  it  will  be  recalled  that  Zu  is  a  deity,  pictured  as  a  bird,' 
there  is  every  reason  to  interpret  the  bird  Alallu  merely  as  the 
symbol  of  some  deity,  just  as  the  lion  is  certainly  such  a  symbol. 
Jensen  would  add  Etana  to  the  list  of  gods  of  vegetation 
who  form  part  of  AUatu's  court.  While  the  etymology  he  pro- 
poses for  the  name  is  not  acceptable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
Etana,  like  Gilgamesh,  the  character  of  a  solar  deity  has  been 
imparted.  His  presence  in  the  nether  world  is  due  to  the  story 
of  his  flight  with  the  eagle  and  the  fall.'  If  he  falls  from 
heaven,  he  naturally  enters  the  realm  of  Allatu,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  story  in  its  original  form  was  suggested  by  a  myth 

•  

illustrating  the  change  of   seasons.     The    question,  however, 
must  for  the  present  remain  an  open  one. 

A  god  associated  with  the  nether  world  who  again  appears 
to  be  a  solar  deity  is  Nin-azu.  His  name  points  to  his  being 
'the  god  of  healing.*  A  text  states'  that  Allatu  is  his  con- 
sort. Such  a  relationship  to  the  chief  goddess  of  the  nether 
world  may  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  period  when  Nergal 
had  not  yet  been  assigned  to  this  place.  The  introduction  of 
a  distinctly  beneficent  god  into  the  pantheon  of  the  lower  world, 
and  as  second  in  rank,  shows  also  that  the  j2:loomy  concep)- 
tion  of  the  lower  world  was  one  that  developed  gradually. 
Tammuz,  Nin-gishzida,  and  the  like  are  held  enthralled  by 
Allatu,  and  remain  in  the  nether  world  against  their  will ;  but 
if  Allatu  chooses  as  her  consort  a  *god  of  healing,'  she  must 
have  been  viewed  as  a  goddess  who  could  at  times,  at  least,  be 
actuated  by  kindly  motives.  The  phase  of  the  sun  symbolized 
by  Nin-azu  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Tammuz  and  others,  the  sun 
of  the  springtime  and  of  the  morning.     If  it  be  recalled  that 

1  See  p.  537.  *  IIR.  59;  reverse  v^-.>S- 

*  See  above,  p.  523. 
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Gula,  the  great  goddess  of  healing,  is  the  consort  of  Ninib/  it 
will  be  clear  that  Nin-azu  must  be  closely  related  to  Ninib  — 
and  IS,  indeed,  identified  with  the  latter.'  With  Nergal  in  con- 
trol, Ninazu  had  to  yield  his  privilege  to  be  the  husband  of 
Allatu.  The  substitute  of  the  fierce  sun  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice for  the  sun  of  spring  is  a  most  interesting  symptom  of  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Babylonian  beliefs,  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  dead.  It  may  be  that  in  the  earlier  period,  when  more 
optimistic  views  of  Aralu  were  current,  Ciula,  who  is  called  the 
one  *  who  restores  the  dead  to  life,'  may  have  had  a  place  in 
the  pantheon  of  the  lower  world ;  not  that  the  Babylonians  at 
any  time  believed  in  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  because  the 
living  could  be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  death.  Ninib  and 
Gula,  as  gods  of  spring,  furnished  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
miracle  in  the  return  of  vegetation.  In  this  sense,  we  have 
seen  that  Marduk,  the  god  of  spring,  m%s  also  addressed  as 
*  the  restorer  to  life.'  But  while  the  revivification  of  nature  con- 
trols the  conception  of  go<ls  of  healing,  like  Nin  azu,  Ninib, 
an<l  (fula,  the  extension  of  the  idea  would  lead,  naturally,  to 
the  .isMicialion  of  these  ^ckI?*  with  the  ruler  of  the  nether  world, 
at  ■(  time  when  it  was  still  tMrlievcd  that  this  ruler  could  be 
moved  by  ap|XMls  to  loosen  her  hold  ufxin  those  whom  she  was 
alKAit  to  clra;4  to  hrr  kingdom.  But  it  is  im|)ortant  always  to 
be.ir  III  mind  that  lH*yontl  this  apparent  restoration  of  the  dead 
to  lift*,  the*  lUbylonians  at  no  time  went 

In  thf  Nhlar  story'  a  jjckI  Irkalla  is  inlfiKlucrd.  Jcrcmias  * 
lak«s  this  .IS  one  of  the  names  c»f  Ailatu.  hut  this  is  unlikely.* 
From  other  sources*  wc  know  that    Irkalla  is  one  of  the  name* 

M  I  K  ,14     A  >l  II     V  ir»  A/a    •*  rntrfT>d  a«  •»'*r  <  J  tbr  njnir^  •«<  |hr  |*lirar1    N  iniU 

'   '">*»r    iU'VT    |i     ;     ,  I  >w   n^ffir  <K(ttr«  al»ci  in    Mjiu|4  \    \tmn  mth  f^t     j»|s     l«i     >9^ 

•  \    f*  I  '(   i u'i  ^t  m     J 

•  Hw      r^njr    *4    l*«r    |f'«l  k>«     •»     •titt*-^     tlti'WcV^tt     thr     U«««»     Ninkl^l.     1 4  ^ 
'  i|  tar*  *i    -  i    \\m     rtt\':m  '     «     !  k>]  S  in  |  %f^\  '•-*▼    j        ,  'k  |      iviic    I 
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of  the  nether  world.  It  is  in  some  way  connected  with  Uru- 
gal,'  />.,  *  great  city/  which  is  also  a  common  designation  for 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead.  Hence,  Irkalla  is  an  epithet 
describing  a  deity  as  *  the  god  of  the  great  city.'  The  Baby- 
lonian scholars,  who  were  fond  of  plays  upon  words,  brought 
the  name  Nergal,  as  though  compounded  of  Ne-uru-gal  (/>., 
*  ruler  of  the  great  city*),  into  connection  with  Uru-gal,  and 
thus  identified  Irkalla  with  Nergal.  But,  originally,  some  other 
god  must  have  been  meant,  since  Allatu  appears  as  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  lower  world  in  the  Ishtar  story,  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  name  has  been  introduced  at  a  late  period 
as  a  concession  to  Nergal.  It  is  more  plausible  that  a  god  like 
Nin-azu  was  understood  under  *the  god  of  the  great  city.' 
Besides  these  gods,  there  is  another  series  of  beings  who  belong 
to  Allatu's  court,  —  the  demons  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
death  in  the  world.  Of  this  series,  Namtar  is  the  chief  and  the 
representative.  As  the  one  who  gathers  in  the  living  to  the  dark 
abode,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  pictured  as  guardian  at 
the  gates  of  the  great  palace  of  Allatu.  But  by  the  side  of 
Namtar  stand  a  large  number  of  demons,  whose  task  is  similar 
to  that  of  their  chief.  A  text*  calls  the  entire  group  of 
demons,  —  the  demon  of  wasting  disease,  the  demon  of  fever, 
the  demon  of  erysipelas,'  and  the  like, —  *the  offspring  of 
Aralu,*  *the  sons  and  messengers  of  Namtar,  the  bearers  of 
destruction  for  Allatu.*  These  demons  are  sent  out  from  AralA 
to  plague  the  living,  but  once  they  have  brought  their  victims 
to  Aralu,  their  task  is  done.  They  do  not  trouble  the  dead. 
The  latter  stand,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  gods.* 

The  story  of   Ishtar's  descent  to  the  lower  world  *  shows  us 
that  the  group  of  spirits  known  as  the  Anunnaki,  also,  belong  to 

1  Jensen,  Kosmoht^Cy  p.  259,  note.  •*  Sec  above,  pp.  183,  560. 

2  IVR,  I,  col.  i.  12  ;  col.  iii.  S-io.  '  Obverse  11.  33,  37. 

*  TeH,     Sec  IVK.  22,  51a,  and  Bartels,  Zeitschrijt  fiir  Assyrioh^ie^'Hxxx.  1 79-1 84. 
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the  court  of  Nergal  and  Allatu.  Rammannirari  I.  already  dcsig. 
nates  the  Anunnaki  as  belonging  to  the  earth/  though  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  vagueness  of  the  notions  connected  with  the 
group  that  in  hymns,  both  the  Anunnaki  and  the  Igigi  are  desig- 
nated as  offspring  of  Anu, — the  god  of  heaven.'  They  arc 
not  exclusively  at  the  service  of  Nergal  and  All.itu.  Ucl, 
Ninib,  Marduk,  and  Ishtar  also  send  them  out  on  missions. 
Evidently,  the  fact  that  their  chief  functix>n  was  to  injure  man- 
kind suggested  the  doctrine  which  gave  them  a  place  in  the 
lower  world  with  the  demons.  The  distinction  l>etween  Anun- 
naki and  the  Igigi  is  not  sharply  maintained  in  the  religious 
literature.  Though  Kamman-nirari  places  the  Igigi  in  heaven, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  later  view  transferred  them,  like  the 
Anunnaki,  to  the  lower  world.  There  were,  of  course,  some 
misfortunes  that  were  sent  against  mankind  from  on  high- 
Ramman  was  a  gcnl  who  re(|uircd  such  messengers  as  the 
Igigi,  and  besides  the  Igi;:i,  there  were  other  spirits  sent  out  from 
above.  Hut,  as  in  the  (ourse  of  time  the  general  doctrine  was 
developed  which  made-  the  g<»ds,  on  the  whole,  favorably  in- 
clined towards  man,  >«hile  the  evil  Hasascril>cd  to  the  demons* 
-—  as  occupying  the  U»wer  rank  of  divine  beings  we  iu»te  the 
tendency  also  to  .ivrilM*  the  ilU  that  humanity  is  heir  to,  to  the 
forces  that  dwell  under  ihe  earth.  to  Nergal  and  Allatu  and 
to  th(»<ke  who  <lid  their  t>i<lding.  rr(»b.il>ly.  Lakhnui  and  I.ak- 
hamu  were  alv»  ngarded.  it  least  b\  thr  thei»lo;;iaiis.  as  part  of 
.AUatu's  eourt,  just  as    \l.il.i  .intl  |U-lili  *  \»ere  m»  regarded 

I  he  confusion  resulting  fr«»m  the  double  |M>Mtif»n  of  Nergal 
m  the  reli^iouH  liter.Uurt-.  4>  tli**  dei!\  (i(  the  surnmri  m)|- 
stK  e  and  as  the  <  hu-f  ••}  ili<*  netli<  t  m-  •.«!  |iinili«i»n.  raiM-s  a 
doubt  v^hrther  soiii*-  *^*n\>,  who  .u«  «'  •^«  )\  issiMitied  with 
Nergal  are  loin*  pi  i<  rd  ..n  high  \\\\\\  ii»t*  i:o*K  or  have  their 
seals  l>elow  mith  V»  r^- »1  Xmofi;;  tin-  *  !hf«f  r«.|'nre  mention 
hrrr       Dibbarri.   K\\\^^\      itul    Khuiii      «H    th.  \«-.    ihr    first   two 
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are  directly  identified  with  Nergal  in  the  systematized  pan- 
theon/ while  Ishum  is  closely  associated  with  Nergal,  or 
appears  as  the  attendant  of  Dibbarra.'  These  gods,  symbolizing 
violent  destruction  through  war  and  fire,  are  evidently  related 
to  the  Nergal  of  the  upper  world,  —  to  Nergal,  the  solar  deity ; 
but  in  the  later  stages  of  the  religion,  the  Nergal  of  the  lower 
world  almost  completely  sets  aside  the  earlier  conception.  It 
is,  therefore,  likely  that  deities  who  stand  so  close  to  the  terrible 
god  as  those  under  consideration,  were  also  regarded  as  having 
a  position  near  his  throne  in  the  lower  world. 

The  pantheon  of  AralQ  thus  assumes  considerable  dimen- 
sions. At  the  same  time,  we  observe  the  same  tendency 
towards  concentration  of  power  in  this  pantheon  as  we  have 
seen  was  the  case  in  the  pantheon  of  the  upper  world.'  As  in 
Babylonia  there  are  practically  only  a  few  gods,  —  Marduk, 
Nabu,  Ishtar,  Shamash,  and  Sin,  —  who  exercised  considerable 
control ;  and,  as  in  Assyria  we  find  this  tendency  still  more 
accentuated  in  the  supreme  rank  accorded  to  Ashur,  so  in  the 
lower  world  Nergal  and  Allatu  are  the  real  rulers.  The  other 
gods,  and,  naturally,  also  the  demons,  occupy  inferior  posi- 
tions. As  messengers,  guardians,  spies,  or  attendants*  they 
group  themselves  around  the  throne  of  the  two  rulers.  A 
noticeable  feature,  however,  in  the  pantheon  of  the  lower 
world  consists  in  the  high  position  held  by  the  consort  of  the 
head  of  the  pantheon.  Allatu  does  not  sink  to  the  insignificant 
rank  of  being  merely  a  pale  reflection  of  Nergal,  as  do  the 
consorts  of  Marduk,  Shamash,  Ashur,  and  the  like.*  As  a 
trace  of  the  earlier  supreme  control  exercised  by  her,  she  con- 

1  Jensen's  fCosmoIoq^ie,  pp.  ^S-;,  484.  In  the  new  fragment  of  the  Deluge  story  div 
covered  by  Scheil  (referred  to  above,  p.  507,  and  now  pubHshed  in  the  Recuctl  dc 
TravauXy  xix.  no.  3)  the  word  di  tb-ba-ra  occurs,  and  the  context  shows  that  it  means 
'destruction.'  In  view  of  this,  the  question  is  ag.iin  o|>ened  as  to  the  reading  of  the 
name  of  the  god  of  war  and  pestilence.  The  idfutiticatinn  of  this  god  with  Girra 
(pp.  528,  5SS)  may  belong  to  a  late  period.  '  See  pp.  in,  171,  190. 

*  See  p.  529.  <  See  chapter  v. 
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tinues  to  reign  with  her  husband.  In  the  popular  mind,  indeed, 
despite  the  influence  of  theological  doctrines,  Allatu  continues 
to  be  more  prominent  than  Nergal.  Nergal  is  obliged  to  abide 
by  the  compact  he  made  with  Allatu.  He  rules  wiih  her,  but 
not  over  her.  The  theology  of  the  schools  did  not  venture  to 
set  Allatu  aside  altogether ;  and  this  limitation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  that  elsewhere  gave  the  male  principle 
the  supremacy  over  the  female,  may  be  taken  as  a  valuable 
indication  of  the  counter-influence,  exercised  by  deeply  rooted 
popular  beliefs,  over  the  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  religion 
at  the  hands  of  the  religious  guides. 

Thr  Tombs  and  thk  Burial  Customs. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  customs  observed  by  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians  in  disposing  of  their  dead  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Most  of  the  graves  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylonian  cities  belong  to  the  Persian  or  to  the  (ireek 
period.  In  some  cases,'  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
older  graves  have  been  found,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
mate their  age.  Recently,  the  expedition  of  the  University  of 
Prnn%ylvania  to  Nippur  has  unearthed  remains  that  apfx-ar  to 
belong  to  an  older  |xrriod,  though  nothing  can  l>e  dated  with 
any  degree  of  certainly  earlier  than  2500  B.t .'  Still,  with 
proper  caution,  even  the  material  belonging  to  a  later  (>eriof1  may 
be  used  for  the  older  periods.  Burial  customs,  as  has  already 
been  eniphasiird,  constitute  the  most  conservative  elements  in 
a  religion..  Such  rites  are  much  less  liable  to  change  than  the 
cult  of  thr  grni^.  Foreign  invasion  would  not  aflcrct  the  funeral 
riip>.  rvrn  where  othrr  religious  customs  are  altered.  Kven  so 
violent  a  c  hangr  as  that  produced  by  the  introduction  of  Mo- 
hammrtlani^m  into  Mr\f)(K>tamia  has  not  removed  traces  of  the 
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old  Babylonian  religion.  Dr.  Peters  has  shown  that  the  district 
in  the  Euphrates  Valley  selected  by  the  modem  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians for  the  interment  of  their  dead  *  derives  its  sanctity  from 
the  days  of  the  old  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  customs 
observed  by  the  modern  Moslems  tally  with  the  funeral  rites 
of  ancient  Babylonia.'  That  the  dead  were  always  buried,  and 
that  cremation  was  practically  unknown,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  certain.  The  conception  of  AralQ,  which,  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  the  most  ancient  period  of  religion,  is  only  intelli- 
gible upon  the  Assumption  that  burial  was  the  prevailing 
custom.  On  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Babylonian 
art,  —  the  stele  of  vultures,  —  earth-burial  is  represented.*  A 
few  years  ago,  some  German  scholars^  claimed  to  have 
furnished  the  proof  that  the  Babylonians  cremated  their 
dead.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  age  of  the  tombs  found  by 
them  was  not  clearly  established  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  not 
certain  whether  the  charred  remains  of  human  bodies  were 
due  to  intentional  burning  or  accidental  destruction  by  fire,  at 
the  time  that  the  city  explored  by  the  German  scholars 
was  destroyed.  The  fact  that,  as  the  explorers  themselves 
observed,  the  bodies  were  not  completely  burned  argues  in 
favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  The  explanation  offered  by 
Koldewey  *  for  this  peculiar  condition  of  the  remains  —  that 
the  burning  was  symbolical,  and,  therefore,  not  complete  —  is 
unsatisfactory  in  every  particular.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  tombs  discovered  at  Warka  by  Loftus* 
belong  to  the  period  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cyrus,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  many  of  the  tombs 
discovered  at  Nippur.     Nowhere  do  we  find  traces  of  burning 

1  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society ^  1896,  p.  166.     The  dead  are 
often  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  interred  in  Nejef  and  Kerbela. 

2  Peters'  Nippur^  ii.  325,  326. 

'  See  below,  p.  597.  5  /^. 

*  Koldewey,  7,eitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  ii.  406  seq. 

•  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldaea  and  Susiana^  chapter  xviii. 
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of  txKiies.'  If  it  should  turn  out  that  cremation  prevailed  for  a 
certain  period,  the  fashion,  we  may  feel  certain,  was  due  to 
forei<;n  inMuenccs,  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  it 
was  ever  introduced  at  all.  Certainly,  earth-burial  is  the  char- 
acteristically llabylonian  (and  general  Semitic)  method  of  dis- 
posmi;  of  the  dead. 

rhc  characteristic  feature  oC  the  Babylonian  tombs  is  their 
simplicity.  The  dead  body,  which  was  often  covered  with 
palm  woods,  was  placed  generally  on  the  side  —  though 
occasionally  on  the  back — on  a  board  of  wood,  or  wrapped 
m  a  mat  of  reeds  or  palm  fibers,  and  covered  with  a  tub-shaped 
clay  dish.  On  the  dish  there  was  frequently  an  ornamental 
design,  hut  Ixryond  this,  there  was  no  attempt  at  decoration. 
The  Ixidy  was  frequently  pressed  together  in  order  to  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  the  dish.  Sometimes,  the  knees  were 
pulled  up  or  the  body  placed  in  a  semi-sitting  posture,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  bodies  were  often  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts  prior  to  burial.  On  the  stele  of  vultures,' 
representing  the  triumph  of  Kanna  tuma  over  his  enemies, 
attendants  are  seen  building  a  mound  over  the  symmetrically 
arran^TfMl  ImkIm-s  of  the  king's  soldiers  slam  in  battle  The 
monumrni  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  period  of  Babylonian 
hjst'»rv,  and  wr  ue  justified,  therefore,  in  regardinj»  this  method 
of  V \\\\\  burial  as  the  oldest  in  vo'^ue  'f*he  dead,  it  would 
seiMii.  .\\v  pl.irid  <»n  the  ground,  or  near  the  surface,  and 
crivrnil  with  a  mound.  This  custom  uould  account  for  the 
UM*  of  x  (li^h  t«»  cfurr  the  body  after  it  became  customary  to 
|»Li«  I  thr  dr.id  ifi  sfiull  houses  or  vaults  built  for  the  purpose. 
I  hr  sh  ijw'  of  ifie  dish,  or  tub.  recalls  the  earth  mound  over  the 
dr.itl.  afiti  the*  trnaciiN  of  conventional  methods  is  apparent  in 
th'    riiMlrfii  «  ust».m,  ivrn   am<mg  Wrsiern  nations,  of   raising  a 

i      '»-         \     f'     -  I         '  •••.rf    'to  >i4n«l«  rt  ^rit'iir  I  '^    I 'rtr  r  %  lv1*«rfl  Wiifk  A  Aftd 
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mound  over  the  grave,  even  though  the  body  is  placed  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet  and  more  below  the  surface.  A  modification 
of  the  form  of  coffin  was  the  jar  into  which  the  body  was  forced. 
To  do  this,  still  greater  violence  had  to  be  employed.  Instead  of 
one  jar,  two  were  also  used,  the  body  placed  partly  in  one,  partly 
in  the  other,  and  the  two  were  then  joined  with  bitumen.  In 
the  Persian  period,  a  slipper-shaped  coffin  was  used,  into  which 
the  body  was  inserted  through  an  aperture  at  one  end  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonians  employed  this  method. 
With  the  bodies,  various  objects  were  interred,  many  of  which 
had  a  special  significance.  Except,  perhaps,  at  a  very  early 
period  ^  the  dead  were  not  buried  naked,  but  covered  with  a 
garment  The  seal  cylinder,  which,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,* 
every  person  of  position  carried  about  his  person,  and 
which,  when  impressed  on  a  clay  tablet,  served  as  his  signa- 
ture, was  buried  with  the  dead  as  an  ornament  that  had  a  per- 
sonal value.  The  staff  which  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  is  found  in  the  grave,  and  also  such  weapons  as  arrow- 
heads and  spears.  Various  ornaments  of  copper,  iron,  gold, 
and  stone,  rings,  necklaces  or  bands  of  gold  were  probably 
placed  with  the  dead  as  a  sign  of  affection,  not  because  of  any 
belief  that  the  deceased  needed  these  objects.  Toys,  too,  are 
found  in  the  graves,  and  we  may  assume  that  these  were  placed 
in  the  tombs  of  children.  The  frequent  presence  of  shells  in 
the  tombs  is  still  unexplained.  On  the  other  hand,  remains 
of  food,  dates,  grain,  poultry,  and  fish,  that  have  been  found 
in  graves  belonging  to  various  periods,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  for  the  existence  of  the  belief  that  the  dead  could 
suffer  pangs  of  hunger.  The  closing  lines  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic,^  where  the  fate  of  the  neglected  dead  is  portrayed,  con- 
firms this  view.  But  such  remains  are  more  frequent  in  the 
early  graves  than  in  those  of  a  later  time.     Animal  sacrifices  at 

*  On  the  stele  of  vultures,  the  dead  are  naked. 
2  Book  1,  §  195.  8  See  p.  512. 
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the  grave  appear  to  be  very  old.^  OfTerings  of  food  and  water 
were  made  to  the  dead,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  burial, 
but  afterwards  by  surviving  relatives.  The  son  performs  the 
ofhce  of  pouring  out  water  to  the  memory  of  his  father.'  The 
close  of  the  legend  of  Ishtar*s  journey  suggests  that  the  fes- 
tival of  Taromuz  was  selected  as  an  'All-Souls'  day.  The 
weeping  for  the  lost  Tammuz  served  as  an  appropriate  link 
for  combining  with  the  mourning  for  the  god  the  lament  for 
the  dead.  The  water  jar  is  never  absent  in  the  old  Baby- 
lonian tombs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  jar  the  l>owl  of  clay  or 
bronze  is  found,  and  which  probably  served  the  same  purpose 
as  a  drinking  utensil  for  the  dead.  How  early  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  bury  the  dead  together  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be 
that  at  one  time  they  were  buried  beneath  the  dwellings  that 
they  occupied  when  alive,  under  the  threjihold  or  in  the  walls, ^ 
but  the  conception  of  AralO  as  a  great  gathering  place  of  the 
dead  would  hardly  have  arisen,  unless  the  *  city  of  the  dead  *  by 
the  side  of  the  'city  of  the  living'  had  l>ecome  an  established 
custom.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  assuming  that  as  the 
villages  grew  into  towns,  the  huddlmg  together  u\  the  living 
suggested  placing  the  dead  together  in  a  fxirtion  of  the  tc»wn 
set  aside  for  the  purpose.  In  compariv>n  with  the  elalnirate 
constructions  in  the  Egyptian  cities  of  the  kV'm\,  the  Bibylonian 
nerropr>lis  was  a  shabby  affair.  \  aults.  rarrlN  ni<»rt  \\\  \\\  live 
feet  high,  served  as  the  place  where  the  kKm^mK  \\v\v  d«  |x»sit**d. 
These  vaults  were  constructed  of  hru  ks.  and  aw  rvirn<U  d  Mric% 
of  them  gave  to  the  necropolis  the  ap|>rar.uut'  «»f  litii<-  houses, 
suggestive  of  primitive  mud  huts  This  sunpluitv.  <iuf'  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  lack  of  stone  a%  huiltlin^  nuitrn  il  hi  ll.ihy 
Ionia,  corresponded    to    the  very    simple  c  h.irai  in    whi«li    the 

•  III  K      I  I.  c»4    |»     1     »»       IW-Wf,    /i/t.'»  a  fv     I 't '       I         » ,•  .       !  •  I   -fM  iir-« 

'  J  •*  lHi»  t  u\l'>nt  WW    I  fun-^BwU     f  k*    t ^  '  •»  •  -       j  I'   :    •        \      /  ., . , 
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dwelling-house  retained.  The  one-story  type  of  dwelling,  with 
simple  partitions,  prevailed  to  the  latest  period.  It  was  only 
in  the  temples  and  palaces  that  architectural  skill  was  developed. 
In  Assyria,  although  soft  stone  was  accessible,  the  example  of 
Babylonia  was  slavishly  followed.  It  is  due  to  this  that  so  few 
traces  of  private  houses  have  been  found  in  the  Mesopotamian 
explorations,^  and  the  almost  primitive  character  of  the  graves 
—  more  primitive,  by  virtue  of  the  strength  of  the  conservative 
instinct  in  everything  connected  with  the  dead,  than  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  living — readily  accounts  for  their  nearly  complete 
destruction.  Simple  as  the  houses  of  the  dead  were,  they  were 
yet  carefully  guarded  against  the  invasion  of  air  and  dust ;  and 
even  after  centuries  of  neglect  the  contents  are  found  to  be 
perfectly  dry. 

The  explorations  at  Nippur  show  that  the  tub  and  bowl  forms 
of  the  coffin  continued  to  be  used  during  the  period  extending 
from  Hammurabi  to  Nabonnedos.  In  later  times,  it  would 
appear,  the  custom  of  placing  food  and  drink  with  the  dead 
fell  into  disuse.*  We  may  perhaps  find  that,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  symbolical  representations  of  food — a  clay  plate  with 
the  food  modeled  in  clay  —  took  the  place  of  the  old  custom. 
Fewer  utensils,  too,  are  found  in  the  graves  of  the  later  period ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ornaments  increase,  until,  when  we 
reach  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods,  mirrors  are  quite  com- 
mon, and  golden  veils  are  placed  over  the  dead,  while  handsome 
earrings,  breastpins,  and  necklaces  indicate  the  growth  of  this 
luxurious  display.  The  clay  coffins,  too,  are  beautifully  glazed 
and  ornamented  with  elaborate  designs.  A  trace  of  foreign  — 
perhaps  Graeco- Egyptian  —  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  human 
head  modeled  on  the  coffin.  Naturally,  at  all  times  the  differ- 
ent ranks  occupied  by  the  dead  involved  more  or  less  modifica- 
tions of  the  prevailing  customs.     The  rich  were  placed  in  more 

1  Recently,  Scheil  has  discovered  some  private  dwellings  at  Abu-Habba.  which  will 
be  described  in  his  forthcoming  volume  on  his  explorations  at  that  place.  St-e  also 
Peters'  Nippur^  ii.  200,  201.  '^  I'eters'  Xipf-nr,  ii,  220. 
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carefully  built  vaults  than  the  poor.  The  coverings  and  orna- 
ments varied  with  the  station  of  the  deceased  ;  but  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that,  during  the  earlier  periods  of  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  history,  simplicity  was  the  rule,  and  the  objects  placed 
in  the  tombs  were  more  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  dead  and  the  career  that  he  led  while  living,  while 
the  tendency  in  later  times  was  away  from  the  religious  beliefs 
that  gave  rise  to  the  ftineral  customs,  and  in  the  direction  of 
luxury  and  display.  This  development,  however,  is  independ- 
ent of  pn^r  burial,  upon  which,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  see,  great  stress  was  at  all  times  laid.  The  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  happen  to  a  dead  person  was  for  his  body 
to  remain  overground,  or  to  be  removed  from  the  tomb  and 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  In  the  early  monument  of  liaby- 
Ionian  art,  -  the  '  stele  of  vultures,'  ^  already  referred  to,  the 
dead  foes  arc  punished  by  being  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  vultures,  who  are  seen  carrying  off 
human  heads,  legs,  and  arms.  To  cmphaMze  the  contrast,  the 
king's  sf>ldiers  are  portrayed  as  being  buried  in  s)'mmetrical 
row!».  the  head  of  each  body  being  covered  by  the  feet  of  the 
bcxly  in  the  row  alM>ve.  When  the  Hahykinian  and  Assyrian 
kinf;>  wish  to  curse  the  one  who  might  venture  to  destroy  the 
monuments  vt  up  by  them,  they  know  of  nothmg  stronger 
than  to  rxpresN  the  hope 

That  hi«  l>ody  may  tir  <  JM  a%idr. 
No  f^A^tXi  tv  hit  lot  ' 

The  Vmj;js  |nini^hrd  their  enemies  by  leaving;  their  IkmIics  to 
rot  in  the  sun,  or  ihry  e\|>o>ed  them  on  fxiles  as  a  Harnmg  to 
relM'U  Ashurhanatial  on  one  <m  c  .ision  speaks  of  havmg 
scattered  the  iorf»es  of  the  encniy'»  host  'like  thorns  and 
thistles*   over    the    battlefield*     Tlie    c(»rpsr»  of    the    Itabylo- 
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nians  who  had  aided  in  the  rebellion  against  the  king  were 
given  *  to  dogs,  swine,  to  the  birds  of  heaven,  to  the  fish  of 
the  sea '  as  food.^  The  same  king  takes  pleasure  in  relating 
that  he  destroyed  the  graves  of  Elamitic  kings  and  dragged 
the  bodies  from  their  resting-place*  to  Assyria.  Their  shades, 
he  adds,  were  thus  unprotected.  No  food  could  be  tendered 
them  and  no  sacrifices  offered  in  their  honor.  Sennach- 
erib, after  he  has  crushed  a  rebellion  that  broke  out  in  Baby- 
lonia, takes  a  terrible  revenge  upon  the  instigator  of  the 
opposition,  Mardukbaliddin,  by  removing  the  bodies  of  the 
latter's  ancestors  from  the  vaults  wherein  they  were  deposited. 
The  bones  of  an  enemy  are  enumerated  by  Ashurbanabal 
among  the  spoil  secured  by  him.'  The  mutilation  of  the  dead 
body  was  also  a  terrible  punishment  to  the  dead,^  and  we  are 
told  that  the  person  who  disturbed  a  grave  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple.  The  desecration  of  the  grave 
affected  not  only  the  individual  whose  rest  was  thus  disturbed, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  suffered  pangs  of  hunger  and  other 
miseries,  but  reached  the  survivors  as  well.  The  unburied  or 
disentombed  shade  assumed  the  form  of  a  demon/  and  afflicted 
the  living. 

Of  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  burial,  the  bronze  tablet 
above  described  affords  us  at  least  a  glimpse.  The  dead  were 
placed  on  a  bier  and  wrapped  in  some  kind  of  a  cover.  Priests 
were  called  in  to  perform  rites  of  purification.  One  of  the 
priests,  it  will  be  recalled,^  is  clad  in  a  fish  costume.  The 
fish  is  the  symbol  of  E^  the  god  of  the  deep,  who  becomes 

1  Rassam  Cylinder,  col.  iv.  11.  74-76. 

2  lb.  col.  vi.  11.  70-76. 

*  Kassanri  Cylinder,  col.  iii.  1.  64.  The  favorite  mutilation  was  the  cutting  off  of 
the  head.  On  one  of  the  sculptured  slabs  from  the  palace  of  Ashurbanabal,  a  pyramid 
of  heads  is  portrayed.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hands,  the  lips,  the  nose,  and  the  male 
organ,  as  well  as  the  flaying  of  the  skin,  were  also  practised.  (See  Sennacherib's 
account  IR.  42,  col.  vi.  11.  1-6;  Rassam  Cylinder  (Ashurbanabal),  ii.  4  and  iv.  136.) 

*  Rassam  Cylinder,  col.  vii.  11.  46-48.        *  ekimmu.     See  p.  580.        <»  See  p.  57S. 
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the  chief  deity  appealed*  to  in  incantations  involving  the  use 
of  water.  The  priest  assumes  the  role  of  Hi,  as  it  were,  by 
the  symbolical  dress  that  he  puts  on.  The  rites  appear  to 
consist  of  the  burning  of  incense  and  the  sprinkling  of  water. 
It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  evervwhcrc  the  same  custom 
was  observed,  but  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  the  priest 
played  an  important  part  in  the  last  honors  paid  to  the  dead. 
The  purihcation  was  intended  to  protect  the  dead  from  the  evil 
spirits  that  infest  the  grave.  The  demons  of  disease,  it  is  true, 
could  no  longer  trouble  him.  They  had  done  their  work  as 
messengers  of  Allatu.  Hut  there  were  other  demons  who  were 
greedy  for  the  blood  and  Hesh  of  the  dead.  Though  the  dead 
had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  g(xis,  the  latter  had  at 
least  the  power  to  restrain  the  demons  from  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  grave. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  iKnlies  were  placed  on  the 
ground  or  only  a  short  distance  brlow  n.  the  building  of  the 
grave-mound  was  a  ceremony  to  which  im|xirtance  was  at* 
tachcd.  In  the  stele  of  vultures.  attenfl.intN  aro  jKirtrayed  — 
jKThaps  priests  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  containing  the 
earth  to  l>e  placed  over  the  fallen  soldi*  r^  '  These  attendants 
are  bare  to  the  waist  The  removal  of  ilie  garments  is  prob- 
ably a  sij^n  of  moiirnm^,  just  as  amon-^  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Semites  It  w.is  <  usiom.iry  to  put  on  tin-  pnniitive  loin  (loth 'as 
a  si;^n  of  gnef  In  vmiewhat  later  lnnfH.  wc  tmcl  sorrowing 
relatives  tearing  their  <  loihin;:  '  «»ri;:iiMlly  tearing  «»fl  their 
clothin;^        and   ruttin;;   thrir   h.iir   as   ^i;^ns   *»f    mourning 

f  l"-     ■'  « f  /r^       /'.-»•■      r  '/'    r  »•'*(./    ,       (••»*>■ 

•    fl»»#r«    •    -•   )     '-  -i  I  »*■      •♦<ff    ufr   «<4    M««*if  »ii»»|;    » ^\    »  g  •  »,r   I  lr^«r«  v  tW  pwttil*|[ 

,^    ,*•♦»        '•!••'     »^  J,?       f  I  .  «      ••         M     '^  «*^>  •     i-    J     •»       \i        Nr*i      It      1), 

s  I    t,   \i.'  »   »  » '       f     ?*■«-     t'  .  ?>».  *!     4     "«*•!.!     1^    J «   *«f  »*  ■  -!    ••■    '  *-       »ti  W      4    vuHuf*^  T  Wp 

*•»'!*•.%       »  ■  i;    ••■  lUi    J   '   .     r-"»       ■•*     I    '  =  »  i*,*-*        "^     '  ■         '••     =    '  '  '    •  *i  «    thr   ^W»<.r1    ''■■If 
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The  formal  lament  for  the  dead  was  another  ceremony  upon 
iHiich  stress  was  laid.  It  lasted  from  three  to  seven  days.' 
The  professional  waiters,  male  and  female,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  Babylonian  history.  Gudea  speaks  of 
them.*  It  would  appear  that  at  this  early  period  persons  were 
engaged,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day  in  the  Orient,  to  sing  dirges 
in  memory  of  the  dead.*  The  function  is  one  that  belongs 
naturally  to  priests  and  priestesses;  and,  while  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  connection  with  the  temple  of  those  who  acted  as 
wailers  became  less  formal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  connec- 
tion was  ever  entirely  cut  off.  The  *  dirge  singers,  male  and 
female/  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Ishtar's  journey*  were  in 
the  service  of  some  temple.  The  hymns  to  Nergal  ^  may  be 
taken  as  samples  of  the  Babylonian  dirges. 

The  praise  of  Nergal  and  Allatu  was  combined  with  the 
lament  for  the  sad  fate  of  the  dead.  Gilgamesh  weeping  for 
his  friend  Eabani  *  furnishes  an  illustration.  Gilgamesh  is 
described  as  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  The  same  custom  is 
referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  of  Cyrus,^  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  similar  mode  of  manifesting  grief  still  prevails  in 
the  modern  Orient.  In  the  Babylonian  dirges,  it  would 
seem,  the  references  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  (which  are 
prominently  introduced  into  the  dirges  of  the  present  day) 
were  few.  The  refrain  forms  a  regular  feature  of  these  dirges, 
—  an  indication  that,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  Orient,  there 
was  a  leader  who  sang  the  dirge,  while  the  chorus  chimed  in 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  principle  of  the  stanza  of  two 
lines,  one  long  and  one  short,  that,  as  Hudde  has  shown,' 
controls  the  wailing  songs  in  the  Old    Testament  (including  the 

1  liagen,  Cyrus-Texte  (Beit rage  tur  AsfyrioI<)<;ic\  n.  211),  223). 
'  Inscription  B.  col.  v.  11.  3-5.  ^  //«. 

•  Lane,  Modern  Ei^yptians,  ii.  2S6.  ''  Sec  p.  4S7. 

♦  See  p.  $75.  '  li.'igen.  <  yt  n<  Tixtc.  ih.  and  p.  24S. 

8  "The  FolkSong  of  Israel,'  T/ie  Nnt  [[o,,;f,  n.  ;;  ;  .lUo  his  article  "Das 
Hebraische  Klagelied,"  7.eHschrift  fiir  Altlci'tami  ntluln-  ll'/^u/i^t/uj//.  h.  1-32. 
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Book  of  Lamentations,  which  is  based  upon  this  very  custom 
of  lamenting  the  dead),  may  be  detected  in  the  Babylonian 
compositions.  The  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments  to 
the  dirges  also  appears  to  be  a  very  old  custom  in  Babylonia. 
In  the  story  of  Ishtar*s  journey  the  wailers  are  called  upon  to 
strike  their  instruments.  What  kind  of  instruments  were  used 
in  ancient  times  we  do  not  know.  In  the  Assyrian  period,  the 
harp  and  flute  appear  to  be  the  most  common.' 

At  the  time  that  food  and  drink  were  placed  with  the 
dead  in  the  grave,  some  arrangements  must  have  been  made 
for  renewing  the  nourishment.  Entrances  to  tombs  have 
been  found,'  and  Koldewey  •  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  clay 
drains  found  in  quantities  in  the«tombs,  served  as  wells  to 
secure  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  dead.  The  wailing 
for  the  dead  took  place  not  only  immediately  after  death, 
but  subsequently.  Ashurbanabal  speaks  of  visiting  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors.  He  appears  at  the  tombs  with  rent 
garments,  pours  out  a  libation  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
offers  up  a  prayer  addressed  to  them.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  graves  were  frequently  visited  by  the  sur- 
vivors. The  festival  of  Tammuz  became  an  occasion  *  when 
the  memory  of  those  who  had  entered  AralQ  was  recalled. 

While  there  are  many  details  connected  with  the  ceremonies 
for  the  dead  still  to  be  determined,  what  has  been  ascertained 
illustrates  how  closely  and  consistently  these  ceremonies  followed 
the  views  held  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  regarding  the 
life  after  death.  Everything  connected  with  death  is  gloomy. 
The  grave  is  as  dark  as  AralQ  ;  the  funeral  rites  consist  of 
dirges  that  lament  not  so  much  the  loss  sustained  by  the  living 
as  the  sad  fate  in  store  for  the  dead.     Not  a  ray  of  sunshine 

1  In  Egypt  at  present  the  tambourine  is  uaed  to  accompany  the  dirges  (Lane,  ib. 
p.  278).  <  See  above,  p.  $75. 

'^  Peters'  Niff^ur,  ii.  173,  and  elsewhere. 
•  /.eitichrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  ii.  414. 
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illumines  the  darkness  that  surrounds  these  rites.  All  that  is 
hoped  for  is  to  protect  the  dead  against  the  attack  of  demons 
greedy  for  human  flesh,  to  secure  rest  for  the  body,  and  to 
guard  the  dead  against  hunger  and  thirst. 

It  is  almost  startling  to  note,  to  what  a  degree  the  views 
embodied  in  Old  Testament  writings  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
dead^  coincide  with  Babylonian  conceptions.  The  descriptions 
of  Sheol  found  in  Job,  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
elsewhere  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  that  we 
have  encountered  in  Babylonian  literature.     For  Job,^  Sheol  is 

The  land  of  darkness  and  deep  shadows. 

The  land  of  densest  gloom  and  not  of  light. 

Even  where  there  is  a  gleam,  there  it  is  as  dark  night' 

The  description  might  serve  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  opening 
lines  in  the  story  of  Ishtar's  journey.  The  Hebrew  Sheol  is 
situated,  like  the  Babylonian  AralQ,  deep  down  in  the  earth.' 
It  is  pictured  as  a  cavern.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  gates 
that  are  provided  with  bolts.  Sheol  is  described  as  a  land  filled 
with  dust.  Silence  reigns  supreme.  It  is  the  gathering-place 
of  all  the  living,  without  exception.  He  who  sinks  into  Sheol 
does  not  rise  up  again. 

He  does  not  return  to  his  house. 
His  place  knows  him  no  more.* 

It  is,  clearly, '  a  land  without  return,*  as  the  Babylonians  con- 
ceived it.  The  condition  of  the  dead  in  Sheol  is  sad,  precisely 
as  the  Babylonians  pictured  the  life  in  AralQ.  The  dead  are 
designated  by  a  name  *  that  indicates  their  weak  condition. 
They  can  only  talk  in  whispers  or  they  chirp  like  birds.     Their 

*  Job,  X.  21,  22. 

2  /^.,  the  darkness  is  so  dense  that  no  light  can  remove  it. 

8  See  the  references  in  Schwally,  Das  Lcben  nach  dfm  Todr  uach  den  Vorstel- 
lungcn  lies  Altcn  Israels,  pp.  59-6S,  and  Jeremias'  Vorstellungeti^  pp.  106-116. 

*  Job,  vH.  10.  ^  Re/dlnt. 
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gait  is  unsteady.  In  general,  they  are  pictured  as  lying  quiet, 
doomed  to  inactivity.  Death  is  lamented  as  an  evil.  'Ilie  dead 
have  passed  out  of  the  i  ontrol  of  Yah  we,  whose  concern  is  with 
the  hving.  Yahwe\  blessings  are  meted  out  in  this  world,  but 
not  in  Sheol.  These  blessings  consist  chieHy  of  long  life  and 
plcnly  of  otTspring.  The  dead  need  not  prai!>e  Yahwe.  blccle- 
sia>ies  although  a  late  composition  —  expresses  the  old  popu- 
lar view  m  the  summary  of  the  fate  of  the  dead,*  when  it  is 
said  that  the  ^KmmK  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on.  Their 
memory  is  gone .  they  neither  love  nor  hate,  and  they  are 
devoid  of  any  ambition.  There  is  no  planning,  no  wisdom,  no 
ju<l'^ment  in  Sheol 

Ijke  the  !*.ibvlonians,  the  Hebrews  also  l>elieved  that  the 
condition  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  death  was  an  index 
of  the  condition  in  store  for  him  in  Sheol.  He  who  goes  to 
Sheol  m  sorrow  is  pursued  by  sorrow  after  death.  Jacob  does 
not  want  lo  go  down  to  Sheol  in  sorrow.'  l>ecause  he  knows 
thai  m  that  case  s^irrow  will  be  his  fate  after  death  To  die 
nei:lcctcd  by  onr  s  family  was  fatal  to  one's  well-being  in  Sheol. 
I.if«-  in  Shrol  was  a  continuation,  in  a  measure,  of  the  earthly 
etiNliMif*  I  lent  e.  the  warrior  is  buried  with  his  wrap>ons  ; 
ihr  prophrt  is  fe<r»gnized  by  his  cloak,  the  kings  wear  their 
crowns  x\\v  jM*oj.lr  of  venous  lands  are  known  by  their  dress. • 
l-M  'J  d«  fof rii.tu-s.  as  lamrness,  follow  the  individual  into  the 
gr  «w  (  »n  ihf  other  hand,  while  the  dead  were  weak  and 
grn.  r  iil\  inutiv*-.  although  capable  of  suffering,  they  were 
\\>>i  T»^u<I«-d  |.y  the  Me!»rews  as  jvjssessing  jxjwers  su|M*rior 
t*.  rhosr  of  tin;  living  As  among  the  Itabylonians.  the  dead 
stml  v»  <  loM'  ti»  the  higher  jHiwers  as  to  Ik*  themselves 
l«,,^«  ,v*  1  \  dnmr  rpialities  Schwally  aptly  characteriies 
this  ippi^'nt  <  MftTracbt  tM>n  by  sa>ing  'that  the  dead  are 
/.    ''    '       A.     K       S.r.   .It    thr    varn*-    lime.    F/**him,  if,  divine 

'  «       I    '    -     ii  I  •  itim    «lu     \% 
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beings.'  *  Yahwe  has  no  power  over  the  dead,  but  they  receive 
some  of  his  qualities.  They  are  invoked  by  the  living.  The 
dead  can  furnish  oracles,  precisely  as  Yahwe  can.  They  not 
only  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams,  but  their  shades  can  be 
raised  up  from  Sheol.  A  certain  amount  of  worship  was  cer- 
tainly paid  to  the  dead  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Naturally,  these  popular  views  were  subjected  to  considerable 
modification  with  the  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
While  many  features  remained,  as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  primitive  conception  of  Sheol  in  comparatively  late  pro- 
ductions, in  one  important  particular,  more  especially,  did  the 
spread  of  an  advanced  ethical  monotheism  lead  to  a  complete 
departure  from  the  Babylonian  conceptions.  While,  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  belief  that  there  was  no  escape  from  Sheol 
continued  for  a  long  time,  this  belief  was  inconsistent  with  the 
conception  of  a  Divine  Being,  who,  as  creator  and  sole  ruler  of 
the  universe,  had  control  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
As  long  as  Yahwe  was  merely  one  god  among  many,  no  excep- 
tion was  made  of  the  rule  that  the  concern  of  the  gods  was 
with  the  living ;  but  Yahwe  as  the  one  and  only  god,  could  not 
be  pictured  as  limited  in  his  scope.  He  was  a  god  for  the  dead, 
as  well  as  for  the  living.  The  so-called  song  of  Hannah  *  ex- 
presses the  new  view  when  it  praises  Yahwe  as  the  one  '  who 
kills  and  restores  to  life,  who  leads  to  Sheol,  and  who  can  lead 
out  of  it.'  Such  a  description  of  Yahwe  is  totally  different 
from  the  Babylonians*  praise  of  Ninib,  Gula,  or  Marduk  as  the 
*  restorer  of  the  dead  to  life,*  which  simply  meant  that  these 
gods  could  restrain  Allatu.  The  power  to  snatch  the  individual 
from  the  grasp  of  Sheol  was  also  ascribed  to  the  national  god, 
Yahwe.  Elijah's  restoration  of  the  widow's  child*  to  life  is  an 
instance  of    this  power,  and    Jonah,*  who  praises  Yahwe  for 

'  Dii^  I.chcn  nai/i  dctn  ToJe,  etc.,  p.  67. 

-'  I  Sam.  ii.     Kccognizcd  by  the  critics  as  an  insertion.     See  Budde,  Die  Sucker 
Kiditcr  II ml  :^umiu/,  p.  197.  8  J  Kings,  xvii.  21,  22.  *  Chapter  ii.  7. 
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• 

having  delivered  him  when  the  gates  of  Sheol  already  seemed 
bolted,  may  not  have  had  anything  more  in  mind  than  what  the 
Babylonians  meant ;  but  when  the  Psalmist,  to  indicate  the 
universal  rule  of  Yahwe,  exclaims 

If  I  moant  to  heaven,  thou  art  there. 

If  I  make  Sheol  my  couch,  thou  art  there.* 

the  departure  from  the  old  Hebrew  and  liabylonian  views  of 
the  limitation  of  divine  power  is  clearly  marked.  The  incon- 
sistency between  the  view  held  of  Yahwe  and  the  limitation  of 
his  power  was  not,  however,  always  recognized.  Hence,  even 
in  late  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  views  of  the  life 
after  death  that  are  closely  allied  to  the  popular  notions  pre- 
vailing in  the  earlier  productions.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  we 
reach  a  period  bordering  close  on  our  era  that  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  the  new  is  brought  to  a  decided  issue  in 
the  disputes  of  the  sects  that  arose  in  Palestine.'  The  doctrines 
of  retribution  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  the  later  ethical  faith  and  finally  triumph  , 
but  the  old  views,  which  bring  the  ancient  HebrewN  into  such 
close  connection  with  the  Babylonians,  left  their  impress  in 
the  vajjueness  that  for  a  long  time  characteri/rd  these  doc 
trmes,  even  after  their  promulgation.  The  j>ersisirn(  y  <»f  the 
old  l>eliefs  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  hold  that  ihry  Ao|iiirf*d.  as 
alv>  t>f  the  close  )>ond  uniting,  at  one  time  axm\  for  a  1  -n^  {x-ruKl. 
Hrbrews  and  lUbylonians.  What  applies  l<»  the  U  lufs  fr;jar<l 
inj;  the  dead  holds  good  also  for  the  rilrs  \|  in\  x  nuHlcrn 
Jewish  rusium  *  still  l>ears  witness  to  the  on;jjn.iI  MimtJty  of  the 
Hrbrew  and  lUbylonian  methods  of  disfKism;:  of  uhI  <  .inng 
for   the   drad. 

'  P«alm\     atatt    *      \  ynm^  Ut»  prodoctkMi 

'  '*<KMfrf       A   /htiffi   *f  tkt  Jtwtk   i*09f4t   im    /4«     /  I'm*   *^  ♦/.«*.  i    '  ^#4«.'     rol     it 
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There  is  but  one  explanation  for  this  close  agreement,  —  the 
same  explanation  that  was  given  for  the  identity  of  traditions 
regarding  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  for  the  various  other 
points  of  contact  between  the  two  peoples  that  we  have 
met  with.  When  the  Hebrew  clans  left  their  homes  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  they  carried  with  them  the  traditions,  beliefs, 
and  customs  that  were  current  in  that  district,  and  which  they 
shared  with  the  Babylonians.  Under  new  surroundings,  some 
new  features  were  added  to  the  traditions  and  beliefs,  but  the 
additions  did  not  obscure  the  distinctive  character  impressed 
upon  them  by  Babylonian  contact  We  now  know  that  rela- 
tions with  Babylonia  were  never  entirely  broken  off  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  old  traditions  survived  all  vicissitudes.  They 
were  adapted  to  totally  changed  phases  of  belief,  but  the  ker- 
nel still  remained  Babylonian.  Beliefs  were  modified,  new 
doctrines  arose  ;  but,  with  a  happy  inconsistency,  the  old  was 
embodied  in  the  new.  Hence  it  happens,  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  Hebrews,  their  religion,  their  customs,  and 
even  their  manner  of  thought,  we  must  turn  to  Babylonia. 

Further  discoveries  beneath  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia 
and  further  researches  in  Babylonian  literature  will  add  more 
evidence  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Hebrews  to  Babylonia.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  the  sacrificial  ordinances  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  the  legal  regulations,  in  methods  of  justice  and 
punishment,  Babylonian  models  were  largely  followed,  or,  what 
is  an  equal  testimony  to  Babylonian  influence,  an  opposition  to 
Babylonian  methods  was  dominant.  It  is  not  strange  that  when 
by  a  curious  fate,  the  Hebrews  were  once  more  carried  back  to 
the  '  great  river  of  Babylon,'  *  the  people  felt  so  thoroughly  at 
home  there.     It  was  only  the  poets  and  some  ardent  patriots 

1  Professor  Haupt  has  recently  shown  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  April,  1897,  and  before  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  September,  1S97)  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Psalms, 
cxxxviL  I,  which  is  ordinarily  translated  *  rivers  of  Babylon.' 
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who  hun^  their  harps  on  the  willows  and  sighed  for  a  return  to 
/ion.  I'hc  Jewish  population  steadily  increased  in  liabylonU, 
and  soon  uIno  the  intellectual  activity  of  Ikibylonian  Jews 
outstripped  that  of  Palestine.'  The  finishing;  touches  to  the 
structure  of  Judaism  were  given  in  llabylonia  —  on  the  soil 
where  the  foundations  were  laid. 


1  Thr   Talmud   <il    lUKykmia.  ami   moC   the   Talim»d  ol    Palntiw,  bKMM  tlw 
autkoriutive  wutk  in  the  Jewiili  ChwdL 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THS   TEMPLES   AND   THE   CULT. 

The  religious  architecture  of  Babylopia  and  Assyria  is  of 
interest  chiefly  as  an  expression  of  the  religious  earnestness  of 
rulers  and  people,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  artistic  instincts.  The  lack  of  a  picturesque  building 
material  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  was  sufficient  to  check  the 
development  of  such  instincts.  Important  as  the  adaptation  of 
the  clay  soil  of  Babylonia  for  simple  construction  was  for  the 
growth  of  Babylonian  culture,  the  limitations  to  the  employment 
of  bricks  as  a  building  material  are  no  less  significant.  Ihering 
has  endeavored  to  show  ^  by  an  argument  that  is  certainly  bril- 
liant and  almost  convincing,  that  the  settlement  of  Semites  in  a 
district,  the  soil  of  which  could  be  so  readily  used  to  replace 
the  primitive  habitations  of  man  by  solid  structures,  made  the 
Semites  the  teachers  of  the  Aryans  in  almost  everything  that 
pertains  to  civilization.  House-building  produced  the  art  of 
measuring,  led  to  more  elaborate  furnishings  of  the  habitation, 
created  various  trades,  introduced  social  distinctions,  necessi- 
tated divisions  of  time,  and  gave  the  stimulus  to  commercial 
intercourse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  brick  structures  were  soon  exhausted.  The  house  could  be 
indefinitely  extended  in  length  and  even  height,  but  such  an 
extension  only  added  to  the  monotonous  effect.  With  clay  as 
a  building  material,  so  readily  moulded  into  any  desired  shape, 
and  that  could  be  baked,  if  need  be,  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
without  the  use  of  fire,  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  build  a  larga 
house  as  a  small  one.  But  the  addition  of  rooms  and  wings 
and  stories  which  differentiated  the    house   from    the    palace 

I  Vorgeschichte  der  Indo-Europacr^  pp.  1 26-141. 
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and  the  palace  from  the  temple^  served  to  make  hugeness  the 
index  of  grandeur.  The  best  specimens  of  the  religious  archi 
lecture  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  arc  char.icterucd  l)y  such 
hugeness.  A  proportionate  increase  of  external  [)cauty  could 
only  be  secured  by  a  modification  of  architectural  style  .  but 
the  conservative  instincts  of  the  people  discouraged  any  devia- 
tion from  the  conventional  shapes  of  the  temples,  which  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  firmly  established  long  before  the  days  of 
Hammurabi.  The  influence  of  conventionality  finds  a  striking 
illustration  in  the  manner  in  which  the  temples  of  Assyria 
follow  Babylonian  models.  Soft  and  hard  stone  suitable  for 
permanent  structures  was  easily  procured  in  the  mountainous 
district  adjacent  to  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  UM-d  this  material 
for  statues,  altars,  and  for  the  slabs  with  winch  they  decorated 
the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  their  great  edifices  Mad 
they  also  employed  it  as  a  building  material,  uc  should  have 
had  the  development  of  new  architectural  styles  .  but  the 
Assyrians,  mj  dependent  in  everything  pert  innng  to  ( ulture 
upon  the  south,  could  not  cut  themselves  lo(»se  from  ancient 
traditions,  and  continued  to  erect  huge  piles  of  brick,  as  the 
homage  most  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  ilinr  gotK  1  he  Ikiok 
of  Genesis  charactert/ed  the  central  idi.i  of  the  ll.il>\  loinan  and 
Assyrian  temples  uhen  it  represented  the  people  gathered  in 
the  valley  of  Shinar  that  is.  liabylonii  .iss.i\n»;:  '(Mine. let 
us  build  a  city  and  a  tower  that  sli.tli  le.uli  up  t>>  iua\en  '  ' 
The  Babylonian  an<l  Assyrian  kings  piule  lhemsei\<  n  \\\m.a\  thi- 
height  of  th«  ir  temples.  Fjnplo)ing.  nui.  •d.  ihii«»Nt  the  vcf) 
same  phraM*  that  we  hnd  in  the  t  )l»l  le>.t  uiiirit.  the)  lM».ist  of 
having  made  the  i<ip^  of  their  sat  f«d  ediims  as  high  as 
'heaven.*'       The  temple  was   to   In-    in  thr    lihr.il    s' n^,    «.f    the 


1    I .   p4%    ■.»:■'  '  >'     *«  titgh  4*  »i-    i't  .'11 

lie.    LA,   Cl>I     ••»!      !i         «  »'.   I    *»•    l«*  «|l«r  f»l  1|     C'*       N«  »»    i.  *    •»  l«-«4    ji»t    fc  ifj^v 
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word  a  'high  place.'  But,  apart  from  the  factor  of  natural 
growth,  there  was  a  special  reason  why  the  Babylonians  aimed 
to  make  their  sacred  edifices  high.  The  oldest  temple  of  Baby- 
lonia at  the  present  time  known  to  us,  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nip- 
pur, bears  the  characteristic  name  of  ErKur,  *  mountain  house.' 
The  name  is  more  than  a  metaphor.  The  sacred  edifices  of 
Babylonia  were  intended  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  imitations  of 
mountains.  It  is  Jensen's  merit  to  have  suggested  the  explana- 
tion for  this  rather  surprising  ideal  of  the  Babylonian  temple.' 
According  to  Babylonian  notions,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  earth 
is  pictured  as  a  huge  mountain.  Among  other  names,  the 
earth  is  called  Ei-Kur,  'mountain  house.'  The  popular  and 
early  theology  conceived  the  gods  as  sprung  from  the  earth. 
They  are  born  in  Kharsag-kurkura,^  '  the  mountain  of  all 
lands,'  which  is  again  naught  but  a  designation  for  the  earth, 
though  at  a  later  period  some  particular  part  of  the  earth,  some 
mountain  peak,  may  have  been  pictured  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
gods,  much  as  among  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Greeks  we 
find  a  particular  mountain  singled  out  as  the  one  on  which  the 
gods  dwell.  The  transfer  of  the  gods  or  of  some  of  them  to 
places  in  the  heavens  was,  as  we  saw,^  a  scholastic  theory,  and 
not  a  popular  belief.  It  was  a  natural  association  of  ideas, 
accordingly,  that  led  the  Babylonians  to  give  to  their  temples 
the  form  of  the  dwelling  which  they  ascribed  to  their  gods.  The 
temple,  in  so  far  as  it  was  erected  to  serve  as  a  habitation  for 
the  god  and  an  homage  to  him,  was  to  be  the  reproduction  of 
the  cosmic  E-Kur,  —  'a  mountain  house'  on  a  small  scale,  a 
miniature  Kharsag-kurkura.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  E-Kur  is  not  merely  the  name  of 
the  temple  to  Bel  at  Nippur,  but  is  frequently  used  as  a  desig- 
nation for  temple  in  general ;  and,  moreover,  a  plural  is  formed 

1  Kosmolo^ic,  pp.  I S 5- 1 03. 

2  Or  Kharsa(;-gal-kurktira  ,   see  p.  ,38. 
•  Sec  p.  458. 
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of  the  word  which  is  used  for  divinities.*  In  Assyria  we  find 
one  of  the  oldest  temples  bearing  the  name  K-kharsag-kurkura,' 
that  stamps  the  edihce  as  the  reproduction  of  the  *  mountain 
of  all  lands';  and  there  are  other  temples  that  likewise  bear 
names'  in  which  the  idea  of  a  mountain  is  introduced. 

To  produce  the  mountain  effect^  a  mound  of  earth  was  piled 
up  and  on  this  mound  a  terrace  was  formed  that  served  as  the 
foundation  plane  for  the  temple  proper,  but  it  was  perfectly 
natural  also  that  instead  of  making  the  edifice  consist  of  one 
story,  a  second  was  superimposed  on  the  first  so  as  to  heighten 
the  resemblance  to  a  mountain.  The  outcome  of  this  ideal 
was  the  so-called  staged  tower,  known  as  the  tikkurat.  The 
name  signifies  simply  a  *  high  '  edifice,  and  embodies  the  same 
idea  that  led  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  to  call  their  temples 
'  high  pLices.'  • 

The  oldest  zikkurat  as  yet  found  is  the  one  excavated  by 
Drs.  I'eters  and  Haynes  at  Nippur/  the  age  of  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  —about  2700  B.C.  This 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  stages,  one  superimposed  on 
the  other.  1  here  is  a  reference  to  a  zikkurat  in  the  inscriptions 
of  (fudea  that  m.iy  Ik-  several  centuries  older;  but  since  beneath 
the  /ikkur.tt  at  Nippur  rem.iins  of  an  earlier  building  were 
found.  It  \\  a  f{ur>tion  whether  the  staged  tower  represents  the 
oldest  tyj>e  of  x  }U)>ylonian  temple.  At  no  time  does  any  special 
stress  ap|H  »r  i.i  hive  Inen  laid  upon  the  numl>er  of  stories 
of  «rhi(  h  th<-  /ikkur.it  ^as  to  consist  It  is  not  until  x  compar- 
ative!) Lite  |Mri<Mi  (hat  rivalry  among  the  rulers  and  natural 
ambition  leti  lo  tin  tn(  rease  (»f  the  su|M'rim|xiMrd  sta;:cs  until 
the    number    seven    was  reached.       The    <»lder    zikkurats    were 

•IK  fwi  >     t    f  J 

•  Mr*«r«    htm:'"'  T'»    «iij^>    !♦«     ■•(KfvvMti   -r^     ^    lU^     \\r\m^m    pTOfi^iHlk    ihr    l«rm 
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imposing  chiefly  because  of  the  elevation  of  the  terrace  on 
which  they  were  erected,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ideal  of  the 
temple  is  realized  to  all  practical  purposes  by  the  erection  of  a 
high  edifice  on  an  elevated  mound,  the  chief  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  height  of  the  terrace.  The  terrace,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  the 
original  zikkurat  — the  real '  high  place '  —  and  the  temple  of  one 
story  naturally  precedes  the  staged  tower,  and  may  have  remained 
the  type  for  some  time  before  the  more  elaborate  structure  was 
evolved.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  justified  in  associating 
the  mountain  motif  with  the  beginnings  of  religious  architec- 
ture in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  precisely  as  the  underlying  cos- 
mic notions  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  That  the  staged  tower  when  once  evolved  was 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  expression  of  the  religious 
ideas  follows  from  the  fact  that  all  the  large  centers  of  Baby- 
lonia had  a  zikkurat  of  some  kind  dedicated  to  the  patron 
deity,  and  probably  many  of  the  smaller  places  likewise.  A  list 
of  zikkurats  *  furnishes  the  names  of  no  less  than  twenty ;  and 
while  all  of  the  important  places  are  included,  there  are  others 
which  do  not  appear,  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  either 
the  religious  or  political  history  of  the  country,  and  which 
nevertheless  had  their  zikkurat.  To  judge  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  list  several  names  of  zikkurat  are  connected  with  one 
and  the  same  place,  more  than  one  zikkurat,  indeed,  could  be 
found  in  a  large  religious  center.* 

The  Construction  and  Character  of  the  Zikkurats. 

The  zikkurat  was  quadrangular  in  shape.  The  orientation 
of  the  four  corners  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  was  only 
approximate.'     Inasmuch   as   the  rulers  of  Babylonia  from  a 

1  II R.  50,  obverse. 

^  Perhaps,  however,  these  several  names  all  designate  a  single  zikkurat. 

3  Peters'  A^/////r,  i.  246  ;  ii.  120. 
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very  early  (Hfriod  cill  themselves  *  king  of  the  four  regions,*'  it 
has  been  sup|)o%ed  that  the  quadrangular  shape  was  chosen 
(iesignedly .  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  stress  was  laid  upon 
symbohsin  of  this  kind,  or  upon  the  orientation  of  the  comers 
cif  the  sacred  edifices.  More  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
making  the  brick  structure  huge  and  massive. 

The  height  of  the  zikkurats  varied.  Those  at  Nippur  and 
Ur  *  apjKMr  to  have  Ixren  alx>ut  90  feet  hij»h.  while  the  tower 
at  liorsippa  uhich  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  carefully  examined* 
attained  a  height  of  140  feet.  The  base  of  this  zikkurat, 
which  may  be  ref^arded  as  a  specimen  of  the  tower  in  its  most 
elaborate  form,  w.is  a  quadrangular  mass  272  feet  square  and 
26  feet  hi^h.  The  second  and  third  stories  were  of  equal 
height,  but  the  sfjuare  mass  diminished  with  each  story  by  42 
feel.  Thr  hii^ht  of  the  four  upjx-r  stories  was  15  feet  each. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mass  diminished  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
42  feel,  so  thai  the  vvenlh  story  consisted  of  a  mass  of  only  20 
feet  v|uare  Sarj:<in's  zikkurat  at  Khorsabad  (the  suburb  of 
Nineveh  I  wis  .tIkhjI  the  same  heijjht. 

I  he  .iver.i'^e  nuin^)er  of  stages  of  the  zikkurat  appears  to 
h.ivf  Yh-vw  fhrce.  as  at  Nippur  and  Ur.  or  four,  as  at  l^rsa.^ 
In  lh«-  ()n  tor  111  rrpreveniations  of  the  towers.*  we  similarly  find 
t  iih<  r  \\\wv  r>r  (our.      In  these  sm.iller   zikkurats.  the  height  of 


•  I  »"  i.  M'  ,  t-A"  if>  I  kr  ^^ttrt,  I K  .  i^mmtrUt  tt  (ksJJ^f,  |)  \|,  It  Would 
4J  ;w^  i'  !'  i*  *•  I  .  ^  •  ■«  'r  m  i%  4  f  ikkllfat  4i4  m<«irA|  ptir|B>f  tt«»f>v  but  l>f  iVtm  III 
f  j#fr»%    rtw  !»   il  f'.f  ♦  ,*  < ''' m^i  t  it  H*n-\    »t     IrtW>^    >*?  c|iar%|i<»fi%  •hHl*rt  tSr  b«iiklli»f  in 

,«ar^tv<.i.   fi;««wMtt  t    t  i ^ k  u*  *t   At   aU    tKi<«ig;h.  4%    «r    k»i^«    Itu4n  aCHrt    um»rt9%  a 
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each  tower,  as  in  the  first  three  stories  of  the  tower  at  Borsippa, 
appears  to  have  been  alike;  but  the  mass  diminished  in  pro- 
portion in  order  to  secure  a  space  for  a  staircase  leading  from 
one  story  to  the  other.  This  method  of  ascent  was  older  than 
the  winding  balustrade,  which  was  better  adapted  to  the  more 
elaborate  structures  of  later  times.  No  doubt,  as  the  towers 
increased  in  height,  other  variations  were  introduced  —  as,  ^^., 
in  the  proportions  of  the  stories  —  without  interfering  with  the 
essential  principle  of  the  zikkurat. 

The  ungainly  appearance  presented  by  the  huge  towers  was 
somewhat  relieved  by  decorations  of  the  friezes  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  color.  Enameled  bricks  of  bright  hues,  such 
as  yellow  and  blue,^  became  common,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  towers  it  would  appear  that  a  different  color  was  chosen 
for  each  story.  Whether  all  the  bricks  in  each  story  were  col- 
ored or  only  those  at  the  edge,  or,  perhaps,  some  rows,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  From  Herodotus*  description  of  the  seven 
concentric  walls  of  Ecbatana,^  in  which  each  wall  was  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  color,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that 
the  same  colors  —  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue,  orange,  silver, 
and  gold  —  were  employed  by  the  Babylonians  for  the  stages 
of  their  towers  ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this 
was  the  case.  That  these  colors  were  brought  into  connection 
with  the  planets,  as  some  scholars  have  supposed,  is  highly 
improbable. 

As  already  pointed  out,  no  special  stress  seems  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  number  of  stories  of  which  the  zikkurat  consisted, 
but  the  natural  result  of  ambition  and  rivalry  among  builders 
tended  towards  an  increase  of  the  height,  and  this  end  could  be 
most  readily  attained  by  adding  to  the  number  of  stories.  Still, 
there  may  have  been  some  symbolism  which  led  to  the  choice 
of  three,   four,  or  seven    stories,  inasmuch  as  these  numbers 

1  Peters  (M////r,  i.  214)  ft)un(i  many  yellow-colored  bricks  at  Borsippa. 

2  Book  \,%*)!^. 
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have  a  sacred  import  among  so  many  nations.'  For  the  num- 
ber seven,  the  inHuence  of  cosmological  associations  is  quite 
clear.  The  two  most  famous  of  the  zikkurats  of  seven  stages 
were  those  in  Babylon  and  in  Borsippa,  opposite  Babylon.  The 
latter  bears  the  significant  name  E-ur-imin>an-ki,'  i.e.,  *the  house 
of  the  seven  directions  of  heaven  and  earth.*  The  *  seven 
directions  '  were  interpreted  by  the  Babylonian  theologians  as 
a  reference  to  the  seven  great  celestial  bodies,  —  the  sun  and 
moon  and  the  five  planets  Ishtar,  Marduk^  Ninib,  Nergal,  and 
Nabu.'  To  each  of  these  gods  one  story  was  supposed  to  be 
dedicated,  and  the  tower  thus  became  a  cosmological  symbol, 
elaborating  in  theological  fashioD  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
zikkurat  as  a  reproduction  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods, 
llie  identification  of  the  6ve  gods  with  the  planets  is  a  proof 
of  the  scholastic  character  ol  the  interpretation,  and  hence  of 
its  comparatively  late  origin.  This  interpretation  of  the  num- 
ber seven,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  proposed  in  the 
Babylonian  schools.  Two  much  older  towers  than  those  of 
Babylon  and  Borsippa  bear  names  in  which  *  seven  '  \s  intro- 
duced. One  of  these  is  the  zikkurat  to  Ningirsu  at  I^gash, 
which  (fudca  *  describes  as  *  the  house  of  seven  divisions  of  the 
world';  the  other,  the  tower  at  Uruk,*  which  bore  the  n-itne 
*  house  of  sevrn  zones.*  The  reference  in  lK)ih  casc!fc  i%.  as 
Jensen  \\xs  shown,*  to  the  seven  concentric  zones  into  which 
the  earth  was  divided  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  a  conception 
that  we  encounter  in  India  and  Persia,  and  that  survives  in  the 
seven  'climates*  into  which  the  world  was  divided  hv  (JrceL 
and  Arabic  geographers       It  seems  clear  that   this  interpieta 

I  S««>  a  pafvr  \t%  F    W    HofikiiN  oa  Tkt  //«/f  Smmk*ft  #/  /A/  A'ff  I'tJa  i(  »t»rnlal 
Ntaiilart.   |kr«|<«n    \*^^     \i%\    14I    I47) 

*  \%  nfU'n  HV<>(r4|)i^»'(at]T.  At  V>»  ifca—n  of  the  ffikli«r»t«  mmI  oI  alt  ikacml  r^lifHrt 
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tion  of  the  number  seven  is  older  than  the  one  which  identified 
each  story  with  one  of  the  planets.^  Both  interpretations  have 
a  scholastic  aspect,  however,  and  the  very  fact  that  there 
are  two  interpretations,  justifies  the  suspicion  that  neither  fur- 
nishes the  real  explanation  why  the  number  seven  was  chosen. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  names  borne  by  the  zikkur- 
ats  at  Lagash  and  Uruk  that  they  actually  consisted  of  seven 
stories.  The  *  seven  divisions '  and  the  *  seven  zones  '  are 
merely  terms  equivalent  to  *  universe.'  The  names  given  to 
the  towers  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  if  they  con- 
sisted —  as  they  probably  did  —  of  fewer  stories  than  seven. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  number  seven 
into  the  names  may  be  regarded  as  a  factor  which  influenced 
ambitious  builders  to  make  the  number  of  stories  seven.  Over 
and  above  this,  however,  seven  was  chosen,  primarily,  because 
it  was  a  large  number,  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  a  sacred 
number,  —  sacred  in  part  because  large,  since  *  largeness '  and 
*  sacredness '  are  correlated  ideas  in  the  popular  phases  of  early 
religious  thought.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  because  seven  was 
popularly  sacred  that  the  world  was  divided  into  seven  zones 
and  that  the  planets  were  fixed  at  seven,  not  vice  versa. 

The  opinion  of  some  scholars'  that  the  zikkurats  were  used 
for  astronomical  observations  remains  a  pure  conjecture,  of 
which  it  cannot  even  be  said  that  it  has  probability  in  its  favor. 
It  is  certain  that  the  astronomical  observations,  since  they  were 
conducted  by  the  priests,  were  made  in  the  temple  precincts  ; 
but  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  difficult  of  access 
seems  hardly  a  spot  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the 
sacred  character  of  the  zikkurat  speaks  against  the  supposition 

1  The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  name'  seven  directions  of 
heaven  and  earth '  may  not  also  point  to  a  conception  of  seven  zones  dividing  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  earth.  One  is  reminded  of  the  *  seven '  heavens  of  Arabic 
theology. 

2  So  e.g.y  Kaulen,  Assyrien  und  Babylonien  (3d  edition),  p.  58  ;  Vigouroux,  La 
Bible  et  Us  Decouvertes  Modernes  (4th  edition),  i.  358. 
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that  it  should  have  been  put  to  such  constant  use,  and  for  pur- 
poses not  directly  connected  with  the  cult.  In  the  numerous 
astronomicil  re|X)rts  that  we  have,  there  is  not  a  single  refer- 
ence from  which  one  could  conclude  that  the  observations 
re|K)rted   were  made  from  the  top  of  a  zikkurat. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  as  the  zikkurat 
develo|K-d  from  a  one-story  edifice  into  a  tower,  and  as  the 
numlK-r  of  the  stages  increased,  the  zikkurat  assumed  more  of 
an  ornamental  character.  While  the  ascent  of  the  tower  con- 
tinued to  l>c  regarded  to  the  latest  days  as  a  sacred  duty, 
pleasing  m  the  eyes  of  the  deity,  for  the  ordinary  and  more 
practical  purposes  of  the  cult,  other  buildings  were  erected 
near  the  tov^er.  Within  the  temple  area  and  bordering  on  it 
there  were  smaller  shrines,  while  in  front  of  the  zikkurat  there 
was  a  large  ojH-n  place,  where  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the 
sacred  city,  congregated.  The  sacriticps  which  formed  the 
essential  feature  of  worship  were  brought,  not  at  the  top  of 
the  zikkurat.  but  on  altars  that  were  erected  at  the  base. 

The  idtographic  designation  of  the  zikkurat  as  a  *  conspicu- 
ous house,'  '  whic  h  accords  admirably  with  the  motive  ascribed 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  C^enesis  to  the  builders  of  a  zikkurat 
to  rf n  t  an  fdifire  that  "could  be  seen,"  supports  the  view  here 
tak«n  of  the  more  decorative  position  which  the  staged  tower 
c  im«-  to  ^Ktiipy.  an  homage  to  the  gods  rather  than  a  place 
vkhrff  th«  y  vkere  to  l>e  worshipped.  s<imething  that  suggested 
ihr  <lv%f  ;itn^  ;»ln  e  of  a  g^nl,  to  be  visited  <mly  occasionally  by 
tisf  vk  .f>fnpp«r  in  short,  a  monument  forming  part  of  a 
religHHis  san*  tuary.  but  rwt  coextensive  with  the  sanctuary. 
I  \\v  tlitiercntiation  that  thus  aro%e  l>etwern  the  dwelling  place 
iA  thi-  ^.mI  »in«i  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  worshipjied  is  a 
jK  rf«  •  i;,  natural  t>ne  To  cmphasi/c  the  fact  that  the  /ikkurat 
H  t.  the  tcntplr  f<»r  the  g«*<l.  a   small   r<M)m  was  built   at  the  top 

'    *         .'-!••    !*»»,      /,  f  #  mtp       Saw,  f  i  ,  \  K     i*t   •«    «     |w.  .*4hI   lfcrliU%il», 
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of  the  zikkurat/  and  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  same 
distinction  between  a  temple  for  the  gods  and  a  temple  for 
actual  worship  that  led  to  assigning  to  zikkurats  special  names, 
and  such  as  differed  from  the  designation  of  the  sacred  quarter 
of  which  the  zikkurat  formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 

Thus  the  name  &Kur,  *  mountain  house,'  though  evidently  an 
appropriate  designation  for  the  zikkurat,  becomes  the  term  for 
the  sacred  area  which  included  in  time  a  large  series  of  builcl- 
ings  used  for  the  cult,  whereas  the  zikkurat  itself  receives  the 
special  name  of  *  house  of  oracle ';  ^  and  similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  various  other  religious  centers  of  Babylonia,  the  name  of 
the  zikkurat  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  sacred  quarter  —  the 
temple  in  the  broader  sense. 

The  special  position  which  the  zikkurat  thus  came  to  occupy 
is,  of  course,  merely  an  outcome  of  the  growth  of  the  religious 
centers  of  the  country,  and  involves  no  departure  from  the 
religious  ideals  of  earlier  days.  The  distinction  is  much  of  the 
same  order  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  where  the  court  in  which  the  worshippers  gathered 
was  distinct  from  the  *  holy  of  holies,*  which  was  originally 
regarded  as  the  dwelling  of  Yahwe,  and  in  later  times  was 
viewed  as  the  spot  where  he  manifested  himself.  The  name 
'  house  of  oracle  *  given  to  the  zikkurat  at  Nippur  is  a  valu- 
able indication  of  the  special  sanctity  that  continued  to  be 
attached  to  the  staged  tower. 

The  Temple  and  the  Sacred  Quarter. 

But  the  zikkurat,  while  the  most  characteristic  expression  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  Babylonia,  was  by  no  means  the  only 
kind  of  sacred  edifice  that  prevailed. 

'  So  at  Babylon,  at  least,  according  to  Herodotus.  Traces  of  such  a  room  were 
also  found  in  connection  with  the  zikkurat  at  Nippur  (Peters,  Nipfmr^  ii.  122. 

'^  Bit  f'irishli.  I  IK.  50,  obverse,  6.  Another  nanie  (or  perhaps  the  name  of  a 
st'cond  zikkurat  at  Nippur  ;  see  p.  616,  note  2)  is  /m-khnrsa^,  />., '  mountain  of  awe.' 
Peters'  rendering  {Ni/>/>tir,  ii.  122)  of  the  names  is  inaccurate. 
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The  excavations  at  Nippur  have  afforded  us  for  the  first  time 
a  general  view  of  a  sacred  quarter  in  an  ancient  liabylonian 
city.  The  extent  of  the  quarter  was  considerable.  Dr.  Peters' 
estimate  is  eight  areas  for  the  zikkurat  and  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  to  this  we  may  add  several  acres  more,  since  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  great  terrace  there  were  buildings  to  the  south- 
ea!»t  and  southwest,  used  for  religious  purposes.  It  is  likely 
that  the  extent  of  i*>Sagila  at  Babylon  was  even  greater.  Out- 
side of  the  temple  area  at  Nippur,  Peters '  and  Haynes  unearthed 
a  court  of  considerable  size,  lined  with  brick  columns.  The 
court  was  open  to  the  sky,  but  the  columns  supported  a  roof 
which  was  apparently  of  wood.  Similar  courts  have  been  found 
elsewhere,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  Nippur 
structure  as  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  Babylonia. 
The  court  was  attached  to  an  edifice  of  considerable  size, 
which  contained  among  other  things  rooms  in  which  the  temple 
records  were  kept.  The  entrance  to  the  court  was  by  a  large 
g.iteway,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  brick  column,  doul>le  the 
diameter  of  those  that  surrounded  the  court.  While  the  nature 
of  the  l)uilding  is  not  perfectly  clear,  still  the  presence  of  the 
temple  archives  and  the  gateway  make  it  probable  that  the 
structure  was  used  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  some  deity 
worship(>e<l  at  Nippur.  landing  weight  to  this  supposition  are 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  this  structure  and  the  s.u  red 
rdihces  c>f  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  A  court  of  sixty 
columns  made  of  wocxl,  quadrangular  in  sha()e.  with  the 
supj¥>ris  and  tops  of  metal  —  was  the  characteristic  fratuir  of 
the  ial>rrnicl»*  '  Within  this  court,  open  to  the  sky,  the  |>eop!e 
^^aihrrrd  for  worship  7*he  altar  and  the  basin  for  ablutums 
\\i^n\  in  thf  court,  while  the  holy  tent  containing  the  ark  was 
*rt  up  n*"ar  ihr  rastrrn  end  ol  the  place.     Similarly  at  Mecca,* 

I  "fv.<i«»tk  ifu'i;'    r. r     l/'^i.i      \tU4k  pi     1^        IW   pr««c«it    aCOKfttrv,  Ihowfh  iua» 
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.the  Kaaba,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sacred  fountain  are  grouped 
within  a  space  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  colonnades.  Again, 
surrounding  the  Solomonic  temple  on  three  sides  was  a  spa- 
cious court  This  court  was  enclosed  with  colonnades.^  It 
may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  edifice  around  or  near  the 
fine  court  of  columns  at  Nippur  was  a  sacred  structure, 
erected  in  honor  of  some  deity.  The  two  large  brick  col- 
umns at  the  entrance  to  the  Nippur  court  are  paralleled  in 
the  case  of  the  Solomonic  temple  by  the  two  large  columns, 
known  as  Yakhin  and  Boaz,  that  stood  at  the  gateway. 
These  names  are  as  yet  unexplained.  Their  symbolic  char- 
acter, apart  from  other  evidence,  may  be  concluded  from 
the  circumstance  that,  as  Schick  has  shown,*  the  columns 
stood  free,  and  did  not  serve  as  a  support  for  any  part 
of  the  gateway.'  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  any  hesita- 
tion in  comparing  these  two  columns,  whose  presence  in  the 
Solomonic  structure  is  certainly  due  to  foreign  influence,  to 
those  found  at  Nippur.^ 

That  the  columns  at  Nippur  were  erected  in  accordance  with 
recognized  custom  follows  from  De  Sarzec's  discovery  of  two 
enormous  round  columns  within  the  sacred  quarter  of  Lagash.* 
In  the  light  of  Peters'  excavations,  the  significance  of  the 
columns  at  Lagash  becomes  clear.  Unfortunately,  De  Sar- 
zec's  excavations  at  Lagash  at  the  point  of  the  mound  in 
question  were  interrupted,  but  he  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  other  columns  existed  near  the  two  large  ones  found  by 

1  Schick,  ib,  pp.  125-131. 

2  Die  Stiftshiitte,  der  Tempd^  und  der  Tempelplatx  der  Jet%t%eit^  p.  82. 

3  On  the  significance  of  the  gate  in  sacred  edifices,  see  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant^  pp.  102-108. 

^  Dr.  Peters  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  area  proper  at 
Nippur  there  also  stood  two  large  columns. 

s  Decouvertcs  en  Chaldce,  pp.  62-64.  Heuzey,  in  a  valuable  note,  already  suggests 
the  comparison  with  the  two  columns  of  Solomon's  which  is  here  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  the  excavations  at  Nippur. 
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him.'  Inhere  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at 
I.agash,  as  at  Nippur  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  the  two  columns 
belonged  to  a  great  gateway  leading  into  a  large  court  of  col- 
umns That  these  columns  served  a  symbolic  purpose  in  the 
liabylonian  temple  as  they  did  at  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  main- 
tamed  with  certainty,  but  is  eminently  likely. 

rhe  court  of  columns  was  surrounded  by  a  series  of  rooiQS. 
If  the  view  taken  of  the  building  is  correct,  these  rooms  were 
used  for  the  temple  administration.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  structures  of  various  size  found 
around  the  zikkurat  at  Nippur  served  as  dwellings  for  the 
priests  and  the  temple  attendants,  as  stalls  for  the  temple 
cattle,  as  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  votive  objects, 
and  the  like.  \\  ithin  the  temple  area  proper  were  the  schools 
wlierc  young  priests  were  trained  to  be  scribes,  and  received 
instructions  in  the  doctrines  and  rites.  The  astronomical 
observatories,  too,  were  situated  near  the  temple.  The  schools 
served,  as  they  still  do  in  the  orient,  as  the  gathering  place 
of  the  mature  scholars.  The  systematized  pantheon,  and  the 
iMsinulo^ical  and  astronomical  systems  represent  the  outcome 
of  the  intellectual  activity  that  manifested  itself  within  the  sacred 
<|u.irterN  of  the  cities  of  llabylonia.  The  execution  of  justice 
Im  in^  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  the  sacred  area  also  contained 
thi'  r<M>rns  where  the  judges  sat.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
<*.ui(a  mentions  a  hall  of  judgment  in  the  temple  to  Nin  girsu 
.11  I.i^aNh.  I  he  numtxT  of  such  buildings  attached  to  the 
u  inplt-  precinct  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  nerds  and 
^fMAih  of  et4  h  place  In  Nippur,  the  numlicrs  ap|x*ar  to  have 
Im  «ri  \(  rv  lar^e  We  may  assume,  likewise,  that  at  Sip|>ar,  Uruk, 
1  r,  ami  l^rva  the  zikkurat  was  the  center  of  a  considerable 
;:ri»up  of  Uuiiiiin^s,  «hile  at  liabylon  in  the  days  of  her  greatest 
{><««f  r.  the  temple  area  of  K  Sagila  mu%t  have  presented  the 
4pl>c-4rancr  of  a  Itttlr  city  by  itself,  shut  of!  from  the  reM  of  the 
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town  by  a  wall  which  invariably  enclosed  the  sacred  quarter. 
Within  this  large  wall  there  were  smaller  ones,  marking  the 
several  divisions  of  the  temple  buildings.  The  construction  of 
the  smaller  edifices  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  from  the 
ordinary  form  chosen  for  the  one-story  dwelling-houses  in  the 
city  proper.  The  material  used  for  all  structures  —  the  large 
and  the  small  ones  —  was  brick.  In  earlier  times  the  bricks  were 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.  The  buildings,  as  a  consequence^  suf- 
fered much  from  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  rain,  and  required 
frequent  repairs.  Often  the  tower  would  crumble  away,  and  an 
entirely  new  edifice  would  have  to  be  erected.  The  later  cus- 
tom of  kiln-dried  bricks  was  an  improvement,  and  still  more 
solidity  was  insured  when  the  exterior  series  of  brick  was 
glazed.  In  the  older  buildings,  the  bricks  were  merely  piled 
together,  without  cement.  Afterwards  straw  was  mixed  with 
the  clay,  but  as  early  as  Gudea's  days  the  bitumen,  abounding 
in  the  valley,  became  the  common  cement  employed  in  all  edi- 
fices of  importance.  Wood  was  used  in  the  case  of  smaller 
sanctuaries  (as  also  in  palaces)  for  the  roof,  and  the  kings  often 
refer  with  pride  to  the  efforts  they  made  to  obtain  the  precious 
cedars  of  the  Lebanon  forests  for  their  building  enterprises. 
The  decoration  was  confined  largely  to  the  facades,  the  doors, 
and  the  floors.  A  pleasing  effect  also  was  produced  by  the 
judicious  distribution  of  glazed  and  enameled  bricks  in 
the  walls.  Colors  were  used  with  still  greater  lavishness  in  the 
decorations  of  the  interior.  The  brilliancy  was  heightened 
by  the  use  of  precious  stones  and  gold  and  silver  for  the  walls 
and  floors  and  ceilings.  The  aim  of  the  builders  was,  as  they 
constantly  tell  us,  to  make  the  buildings  as  brilliant  as  the 
sunlight.  The  decorations  of  the  brick  walls  and  floors  Suggest 
textile  patterns,  and  to  account  for  this,  some  scholars  have 
supposed  that  prior  to  the  use  of  colored  bricks,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  cover  the  walls  and  floors  of  temples  and  palaces 
with  draperies  and  rugSe     The  suggestion  lacks  proof,  but  has 
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much  in  its  favor.  In  exterior  architecture  no  profound  chan;;es 
were  ever  introduced,  l>ut  within  the  prescribed  hiuits,  the 
builders  did  their  utmost  to  make  their  cdifRes  testinioni.ils  of 
their  zeal  and  power.  They  imported  K^ld,  i  opper,  and  diorite 
from  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  Arabia,  precious  stones  from  Ar- 
menia and  the  Upper  Kuphrates,  wood  from  IS.ihrem  and  from 
various  parts  of  the  Amanus  range,  and  so  all  (|uarters  of  the 
ancient  world  of  culture  were  ransacked  for  contributions  to 
add  to  the  splendor  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cities. 
Much  care  was  bestowed  in  the  course  of  time  u|M)n  the  portals. 
The  wooden  gates  were  covered  with  bron/e,  in  which  art  of 
decoration  great  skill  was  developed*  The  columns  of  stone 
ap{)ear  only  in  Assyrian  edifices  as  decorations  in  the  front  of 
palaces,  supporting  a  portal  or  portico  that  |>rojri  ts  from  the 
temple  proper.'  'I*he  introduction  ap|)ears  to  1h-  tlur  to  forrij»n 
influence,  perhaps  Hittite.* 

To  determine  the  interior  arranprmrnt  <>f  a  Mrf«-d  structure, 
we  have  two  small  Assyrian  temples,  rn<  .iv.tttd  !>>  La>.iid  at 
NimriKl,  to  serve  as  our  guide.*  A  l<»n;4  hall  t  onsiittitt-d  the 
chief  feature.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  hill  >•  is  a  siiiall 
room,  in  which  stcMKl  a  statue  of  tht*  ^^cm!  to  vkh*»ni  ihr  trm 
pic  was  dedicatee!.  This  room.  kno\*n  as  tlir  f^tf'nthn  c»r 
^tfiikku,  was  the  most  sacred  pirt  <»f  the*  Icmplf.  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  but  the  km;;  or  tin-  liM^'ht-st  «.ffu  i.ils 
had  access  to  it.  Certainly,  no  ono  tonld  appro. u  h  the 
presence  of  the  <|rity  without  thr  int  <iiation  of  .i  pru-st. 
lUith    trrms     f<ir    this     r<w»m    comry    the    nlf  a    «f     nx    Im  m'^^ 

*    *«*  |'w(K»44rir»   abib'J    I  f»nr!f.'    Ji     «^!   ir«*   Mr',  .■!<*•    K<«l      V       «    .  1  mt 

mmJJn       lirfl/.  4#      Vj*,V        I    «■>.{.»}  I       I  V.  ,  ;  I 
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"shut  off"^  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  precisely  as  the 
holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  containing  the  ark, 
was  separated  from  the  central  hall.  Gudea'  describes  the 
papakhu  as  the  "  dark  "  (or  inner)  chamber. 

We  are  fortunate  in.  having  a  pictorial  representation  of 
such  a  papakhu.  A  stone  tablet  found  at  Sippar '  represents 
Shamash  seated  in  the  **  holy  of  holies ''  of  the  temple  &Bab- 
bara.  The  god  sits  on  a  low  throne.  In  front  of  him  is  an 
altar  table  on  which  rests  a  wheel  with  radiant  spokes,  —  a 
symbol  of  the  sun-god.  Into  this  sanctuary  the  worshipper, 
who  is  none  other  than  the  king  Nabubaliddin,  is  led  by  a 
priest.  The  king  is  at  pains  to  tell  us  in  the  inscription 
attached  to  the  design,  that  he  was  careful  to  restore  the  image 
of  Shamash  after  an  ancient  model,  and  his  motive  in  adding 
an  illustration  to  this  tablet  is  that  future  builders  may  have 
no  excuse  for  not  being  equally  careful.  We  may,  therefore, 
take  the  illustration  as  a  sample  of  the  general  character  of 
the  sacred  chambers  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  temples 
in  the  great  centers.  The  papakhu  was  decorated  with  great 
lavishness.  The  floors  and  walls  and  also  the  ceiling  were 
studded  with  precious  stones.  We  may  believe  Herodotus  ^ 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  statue  of  Marduk  in  his  temple  at 
Babylon  and  the  table  in  front  of  it  was  of  gold.  It  was  to  the* 
papakhu  that  the  priests  retired  when  they  desired  to  obtain  an 
oracle  direct  from  the  god ;  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot  increased,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
occasions  when  the  deity  was  directly  approached  in  his 
papakhu  became  rarer.  Through  the  influence  of  the  schools 
attached  to  the  Marduk  cult  at  Babylon,  the  New  Year's  Festival 


^Papakhu  for   Pakhpakhu,  from  the  stem /«j/7///,  "to  close."      I'arakku,  fr<irn 
ParAktt,  "  to  shut  off,  to  lock." 
*  Inscription  D,  col.  ii.  1.  9. 

3  V  Kawlinson,  pi.  60. 

4  Book  i.  sec.  183. 
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—  the  character  of  which  we  will  have  occasion  to  explain  later 
on  -  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  season  most  appropriate  for 
approaching  the  oracular  chamber.  During  this  festival,  Mar- 
duk  was  supposed  to  decide  the  fate  of  mankind  for  the  whole 
year,  and  the  intercession  of  the  priests  on  the  occasion  was 
fraught  with  great  importance. 

A  special  significance,  moreover,  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
sacred  chamber  in  the  Marduk  temple.  Complementing  in  a 
measure,  the  cosmological  associations  that  have  been  noted  in 
connection  with  the  zikkurat,  the  papakhu  of  Marduk  was 
regarded  as  an  imitation  of  a  cosmical  *  sacred  chamber.*  As 
the  zikkurat  represented  the  mountain  on  which  the  gods  were 
born  and  where  they  were  once  supposed  to  dwell,  so  the 
sacred  room  was  regarded  as  the  reproduction  of  a  portion  of 
the  great  mountain  where  the  gods  assembled  in  solemn  coun« 
cil.  This  council  chamber  was  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  great  mountain,  and  was  known  as  I)u-azagga,  Uiat  is« 
'  brilliant  chamlnrr.'  The  chamber  itself  constituted  the  inner- 
most recces  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
s^HTCial  part  of  the  mountain  in  which  it  lay  was  known  as 
I  lishu  kcnno,  written  with  the  ideographic  equivalents  to 
'  a%s<^'mbiy  nnitn  '  It  will  be  apparent  that  such  a  view 
of  (he  pap.ikhu  i»  the  result  of  theological  speculation,  and 
IN  Hilt  due,  AS  1%  the  conception  of  the  zikkurat,  to  popular 
\h'\\k\\. 

1  he  4sv(-rtibly  of  the  gcxU  pre!kup|MiNCs  a  systematization  of 
th«-  pantheon,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  |>apakhu  in  ^AmM' 
<\\xV\  (enipic  which  is  known  as  I>ua/agga'  i^  a  !kuf!)cient 
iridic  .ition  of  the  inHuencc%  at  work  vthich  prtKluccd  \\\\s  con- 
ception In  the  creation  epic,  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
I  hshti  kf  (ui.i  '    vkliMli    show%    the    ni4in    purfxjse    of    a    divine 


<«^    tv    -hvi    }>A^\»(r    IH     t, I    (4>t    II     U       4  *•       AMtmw    HAMw    I*    K  ICaa, 
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assembly  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests  of  Babylon.  The  gods 
meet  there  in  order  to  do  homage  to  Marduk.  They  gather 
around  the  victorious  vanquisher  of  Tiimat,  as  the  princes 
gather  round  the  throne  of  the  supreme  ruler,  —  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  of  Babylonia. 

One  can  see,  however,  that,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
theological  doctrines,  there  is  a  popular  starting-point  from 
which  these  views  were  xleveloped.  The  Du-azagga  is  older 
than  the  Ubshu-kenna.  Situated  in  the  extreme  east,  the 
*  brilliant  chamber '  is  evidently  the  place  whence  the  sun 
rises  in  the  morning.  A  hymn  to  Shamash  ^  expressly  speaks 
of  the  sun  rising  out  of  the  Du-azagga,  and,  since  the  sun  also 
appears  to  rise  up  out  of  the  ocean,  the  Du-azagga  is  placed 
at  a  point  close  to  the  great  Apsu,  which  flows  underneath  the 
mountain.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  a  syllabary'  identifies 
the  Du-azagga  with  the  Apsu.  Marduk,  by  virtue  of  his 
original  quality  as  a  solar  deity,  would  naturally  be  pictured  as 
coming  forth  from  Du-azagga.  In  this  sense  the  title  Mar- 
Du-azaga,^  '  son  of  Du-azagga,*  is  applied  to  him,  just  as  he  is 
called  Mar-Apsi,  the  son  of  Apsu.  But  the  same  conception 
would  hold  good  of  Shamash,  of  Ninib,  and  of  some  other 
solar  deities,  though  not  of  all.  That  Du-azagga  came  to  be 
especially  associated  with  Marduk  is  due  simply  to  the  preemi- 
nent rank  that  he  came  to  occupy.  Whether  there  was  also  a 
popular  basis  for  the  conception  of  an  Ubshu-kenna,  an 
'  assembly  room '  of  the  gods,  is  a  question  more  difficult  to 
answer.  Certainly,  the  view  that  the  gods  gathered  together 
in  one  place  belongs  to  an  age  which  attempted  to  fix,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  the  relationship  of  the  divine  beings  to  one 
another.     The  popular  phase  of  the  conception  of  a  general 

*  VR.  50,  col.  i.  1.  5. 

2  VR.  41,  No.  I,  Rev.  18. 

*  IV' R.  57,  24a.  Jensen's  suggestion  {/Cosmolor^ic,  p.  242)  to  read  Mar-duku  is  out 
of  the  question. 
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Assembly  house  could,  in  any  case,  hardly  have  proceeded  fur- 
ther than  the  assumption  of  some  particular  part  of  the  great 
mountain,  where  the  gods  were  wont  to  come  together.  The 
connection  of  this  assembly  place  with  the  Du-azagga  is  dis- 
tinctly the  work  of  the  theologians  of  liabylon.  In  their  desire 
to  make  Marduk  the  central  6gure  of  the  pantheon,  they  bring 
all  the  gods  to  his  side.  The  Ubshu  kenna  is  thus  transferred 
to  the  region  whence  the  sun  issues  on  his  daily  journey.  The 
*  chaml>er  '  of  Marduk  becomes  the  mo!»t  s.icred  spot  in  this 
region,  and  the  I'bshukenna  the  general  name  for  the  region 
itself.  As  Marduk  in  Itabylon  was  surrounded  by  his  court,  so 
in  Ubshu  kenna  the  gods  assemble  to  pay  homage  to  the  one 
freely  acknowledged  by  them  as  the  greatest,  and  who  is 
pictured  as  sitting  on  his  throne  in  l)u  a/agga.  The  further 
speculation  which  brought  the  gfxis  together  yearly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  gr«*at  .Marduk  festival  iKlon^js  likewise,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  period  when  Marduk's  sway  wjui 
undisputed. 

The  ideas  that  were  thus  atta(  hod  tn  the  papakhu  in  K-Sagila 
are  a  valuable  indit  ation  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that  part 
f»f  the  trmple  vfchere  the  ;;<k1  sat  enthr<»nc<l  In  a  general  way, 
what  h(»l(U  giHKl  of  Marduk's  p.ipakhii  applies  to  every  sacred 
<  h.imlK  r  in  a  ti  fnple,  and  no  d«Miht  views  were  once  current  of 
\\\v  |iip4khii  of  lU'l  at  Nippur  and  of  (he  'holy  of  holies*  in 
\  Hhhara'  and  elsev^here  that  f<»fmed  in  M.ine  measure,  a 
p.iT.t!V!  (o  >%t)i;  (Im  Marduk  piusts  ti>ld  of  iheir  favorite 
Mf.(  !uar\ 

<  (»niin;;  hack  now  to  the  lar^e  hall  %klnch  led  mto  the 
pi(>akhu.  the  abs4-ni  e  of  has  reli<  fs  in  this  hall  in  the  rase  ol 
the  A\s\rian  temples  excavate*!  by  l,a\ard,  suggests  that  the 
^.\\\s  of  tlii'v  \\.\\  Mile  not  lineil  with  si  ulptured  slabs,  as  was 
the  «  aM-  n»  !ht    1  »r^«     r4M»iii\   of    ihr    pilites      and    %ie  may  COn 

\\    '    *•     jrr    -■»  r,         .,  A  -»  |.       •    >  i       4      Vm      !»»».|*4-     Jkt      "^ipikAt    WlwM     a|>|llf   lO 
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dude  that  in  Babylonian  temples,  likewise,  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  was  confined  as  a  general  thing  to  enameled  bricks, 
interspersed,  perhaps,  with  metallic  panels,  and  that  mythologi- 
cal scenes  —  such  as  the  contest  with  Tiamat  or  Gilgamesh's 
adventures  —  were  only  occasionally  portrayed.  An  aim  which, 
as  the  rulers  themselves  tell  us  in  their  inscriptions,  they 
always  kept  in  view  was  to  make  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  temples  resplendent  with  brilliant  coloring — "brilliant 
as  the  sun/'  At  the  entrances  to  the  Assyrian  temples  stood 
lions,  chiseled  out  of  soft  limestone  or  the  harder  alabaster. 
At  Telloh  various  fragments  of  large  lion  heads  were  found,* 
so  that  there  is  every  reason  not  only  to  trace  this  custom  to 
Babylonia,  but  to  carry  it  back  to  a  very  early  period.  Besides 
the  lion,  a  favorite  religious  symbol,  as  we  have  seen,*  was  the 
bull,  and,  since  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  retaining  the  "  bull " 
statue  of  the  old  temple  to  Nana  (or  Ishtar)  at  Erech,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  representation  of  colossal  bulls  at  the  entrances 
to  the  temples  also  belongs  to  the  characteristic  features  of 
Babylonian  religious  architecture.  I'he  lion,  it  will  be  recalled, 
is  more  particularly  the  symbol  of  Nergal,  but  he  appears  origi- 
nally, like  the  bull,  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  other  gods  as 
well  —  perhaps,  indeed,  of  the  gods  in  general.  Similarly,  the 
eagle,  which  becomes  the  special  symbol  of  Ashur,  appears 
prominently  on  the  monuments  of  Entemena  •  and  other 
ancient  rulers,  centuries  before  the  Ashur  cult  comes  into 
prominence. 

In  the  large  court  in  front  of  the  zikkurats  there  stood  the 
jars  used  in  connection  with  the  cult,  and  the  presence  of 
these  jars  furthermore  suggests  that  there  was  an  altar  in  tht 
great  court,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Solomonic  temple.* 

*  De  Sarzec,  Dccouvcrtcs  en  Chaldcc.  pis.  24.  2:;  bis^  etc. 
«  See  p.  537. 

'  De   Sarzec,  Dccouvcrtcs  m    ('fiii/Ji'r.  pis.  4.  4  f>i%  anrl  4-;  bi%.     On  the  latter, 
bulls,  lions,  and  eagle  in  conibi nation. 
^  See  p.  653. 
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In  the  larger  of  the  temples  found  by  Layard,  there  was  a 
smaller  hail  in  front  of  the  large  one.  We  may  assume  that 
the  same  was  the  case  with  the  larger  temples  of  Babylonia, 
and  this  three-fold  division  of  the  interior,  —  the  vestibule,  or 
franaos^  the  main  hall,  or  naas^  and  the  papakhu,  —  further 
warrants  the  comparison  of  a  Babylonian  sacred  edifice  with 
the  Solomonic  temple,'  where  likewise  we  have  the  vestibule, 
the  hall  known  as  the  '  holy  *  part,  and  the  *  holy  of  holies/  the 
one  leading  into  the  other.  As  to  the  further  disposition  of 
the  rooms  in  the  main  temple,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for 
further  excavations.  What  we  know  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  there  was  practical  uniformity  in  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  temples. 
What  variation  there  existed  was  probably  confined  to  the 
decoration  of  the  walls,  doorways,  and  to  the  fa^des.  Mean- 
while, It  IS  something  to  have  reached  general  results.  The 
zikkurat  was  surrounded  by  a  varying  number  of  shrines  that 
wen-  ummI  as  places  of  assembly  for  worshippers.  The  latter 
giihrreci  .ilso  in  the  large  court  in  front  of  the  zikkurat,  where 
thr  chief  altar  prol>ably  stood.'  In  the  large  halls  of  the 
shrines,  there  were  in  all  probabilities  likewise  altars.  It  seems 
natural  tn  suppose  that  the  hall  of  judgment,  mentioned  already 
in  (iiKle.i's  inscription,'  was  attached  to  some  shrine.  Besides 
the  /tkkurats  and  shrines,  there  were  smaller  structures  used 
as  dwellings  for  the  priests  and  temple  officials,  f«»r  store- 
houses, fdf  the  archive\,  and  as  stalls  for  the  animals  tn  (m*  used 
in  the  vac  rih<  es.      At  Nippur  a  smithy  was  found  near  the  tern* 

>  "^tfv  thr  pUft  trt  s<Hw|i    [%tt   Siifi»kilt$0,  pi   %.      l^faH    (thum^wt  mm^t 

ir.   r.A'tl.  n        In  \\^  <  tw  «il  «•>  im|»irtAM  %  «Cr«(1««v,  tlM^  MiMtlvr  nf   4llAf%  ««*  Ralw 

f  4 « ' »    •?»  ttT   •>  ^  nmr  f  •  "U  % 
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pie  precinct  There  were  workshops  near  the  temple  where 
the  furnishings  for  the  temple,  such  as  the  curtains  and  the 
utensils,  were  made,  and  there  were  magazines  where  votive 
tablets  and  offerings  were  manufactured  and  sold.  The  num- 
ber of  these  structures  varied,  naturally,  in  each  religious  cen- 
ter, and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  center. 
The  zikkurat,  the  great  court,  the  shrines,  and  the  smaller 
structures  formed  a  sacred  precinct,  and  it  was  this  precinct  as 
a  whole  that  constituted  the  temple  in  the  larger  sense,  and 
received  some  appropriate  name.  Thus  &Kur  at  Nippur, 
£-Sagila  at  Babylon,  E-Zida  at  Borsippa  are  used  to  denote 
the  entire  sacred  precinct  in  these  cities,  and  not  merely  the 
chief  structure.  The  zikkurat  always  had  a  special  name  of 
its  own. 

A  factor  that  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  sacred 
precinct  in  the  large  centers  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
political  importance  of  such  centers  as  Nippur,  Lagash,  Ur, 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh  led  the  rulers  to  group  around  the  wor- 
ship of  the  chief  deity,  the  cult  of  the  minor  ones  who  consti- 
tuted the  family  or  the  court  of  the  chief  god.  The  kings 
measured  their  importance  by  the  number  of  the  gods  upon 
whose  assistance  they  could  rely.  The  priests  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  kings  in  connecting  the  gods  of  the  royal 
pantheon  in  such  a  way,  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  both  their 
royal  and  divine  masters.*  The  ambition  of  the  kings,  more 
especially  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  led  also  to  the  addition  of 
foreign  deities  to  the  pantheon.  For  these  also  shrines  were 
built  within  or  near  the  sacred  precinct. 

Gudea  sets  the  example  for  his  successors  by  parading  a 
large  pantheon  at  the  close  of  his  inscriptions,*  and  a  list  of 
temples  in  Lagash,  recently  published  by  Scheil,'  shows  that 

1  See  pp.  109  seq. 

2  See  p.  106. 

s  Recueil  des  Travaux^  etc,  xvii.  39. 
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most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gods  invoked  by  the  ruler  had  a  sanc- 
tuary erected  in  his  or  her  honor.  There  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  several  quarters  in  Lagash,  and  therefore  several  sacred 
precincts,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  all  of  these  sanc- 
tuaries stood  in  one  and  the  same  Quarter.  Hut,  since  the  list 
in  question  furnishes  the  name  of  no  less  than  thirteen  sacred 
edifices,  we  arc  certain  that  as  many  as  four  or  five  smaller 
ch.ip>els  surrounded  the  precinct  in  which  stood  the  great 
temple  KrNinnu,  sacred  to  Gudea's  chief  god  Ningirsu- 
Nmib. 

The  list  is  headed  by  the  sanctuary  to  Nin-girsu.  There 
follow  temples  to  liau,  to  Nin-gishzida,  Nin-mar,  NinA,  Dumuxi, 
Nin  si  a,  (ia-sigdug  known  to  us  from  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea, 
besides  others,  like  Shabra  (?),  Ninsun,  Nin-tu,  that  appear 
here  for  the  first  time.  In  Nippur,  we  find  traces  of  the  wor- 
ship of  r*clit  (or  Nm-lil),  of  Ninib,  and  of  Nusku,  though  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  named,  the  worship  of  these  gods  has 
ii(»t  iM-en  traced  back  further  than  the  days  of  the  Cossean 
(lyii.iNiy  Subsequent  excavations  may,  of  course,  change  the 
present  aspc^^c  t  ,  but  one  gains  the  impression  from  the  most 
ai\(  u-nt  iMM  riptions  found  at  Nippur  that  at  an  early  period 
Jul  vk.is  .1  ^4kJ  much  like  the  Hebrew  Vahwe,  **  jealous "  of 
haviii-  others  at  his  side.  Such  a  conception  would  help  to 
.i««.itiiki  (<»r  the  title  'lord*  (>ein;;  applied  to  him  a(>ove  all 
oiti*  rs.  anil  also  aids  us  in  understanding  the  lasting  impression 
hi  niidr  upon  the  |icople  of  iUbylonio,  an  impression  so 
profuuiid  (hat  when  the  time  came  for  Knlil  to  yield  his 
stiprnnu  y  tc»  Marduk«  no  lictter  means  ould  l>e  found  of 
rriiphasi/ing  the  latter's  authority,  than  by  transferring  to  him 
thr  names  and  titles  of  the  older  liel  '  In  this  resj)ect,  how- 
c  vrr.  \tppur  was  an  rxteption,  and  in  later  times  the  Ilcl  cull 
w  4s  .»t!r.  trd  by  the  vanir  inHuences  that  led  (tudea  to  group 
.4'    \\\u\  \\\r  san*  tuiry  to  Nin  girsu,  etlifues  sacred  to  other  gtKls 

»   ^w  p^    l|<     v^ 
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and  goddesses.  Lugalzaggisi  *  of  Erech  enumerates  an  exten- 
sive pantheon,*  which  contains  most  of  the  chief  deities,  and 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  temple  of  NanH  was  simi- 
larly the  center  of  a  large  precinct  in  which  the  cult  of  other 
deities  was  carried  on.  When  -we  come  to  the  cult  of  Marduk 
at  Babylon  and  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa,  the  inscriptions,  chiefly 
those  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  come  to  our  aid  in  showing  us  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  chapels  that  were  comprised  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  E-Sagila  and  E-Zida,  respectively.  In 
the  first  place,  the  close  relationship  between  Marduk  and 
Nabu  was  emphasized  by  placing  a  papakhu  to  Nabu  in  the 
precinct  of  E-Sagila,  which  —  built  in  imitation  of  E-Zida  at 
Borsippa  —  was  called  by  the  same  name.*  This  papakhu,  it 
would  seem,  was  independent  of  a  special  temple  to  Nabu 
known  as  E>Makh-tila,  and  which  lay  in  Borsippa.  The  consort 
of  Marduk,  Sarpanitum,  likewise  had  her  temple  in  Babylon, 
and  naturally  close  to  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Marduk.*  Ea, 
the  father  of  Marduk,  had  a  small  sanctuary  known  as  E^kar- 
zaginna  in  the  sacred  precinct.*  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  all  the  temples  in  a  center  like  Babylon  or  Borsippa 
were  concentrated  in  one  place.  Indeed,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks  of  three  temples  to  Gula  being  erected  in 
Borsippa,*  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  within 
the  precinct  of  E-Zida,  and  so  the  temples  to  Shamash  and 
Ramman,  Sin  and  Ishtar,  as  well  as  to  Nabu  in  Babylon,  had 
an  independent  position  ;  but  we  are  at  least  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  they  were  not  far  removed  from  E-Sagila,  and  so, 
likewise,  the  numerous  temples  enumerated  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

'  The  date  of  this  king  has  recently  been  pushed  down  by  Thureau-Dangin,  con- 
siderably later  than  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  ililprecht  {Revue  Semitique^ 
V.  265-269).  3  See  p.  no. 

*  Nebuchadnezzar,  IK.  65,  col.  i.  11.  34.  35. 

*  This  is  to  be  concluded  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  //'.  I.  32. 

^  Sec  Tiele's  note,  /.citschrifl  fiir  Aisyrioiogic,  ii.  1S4,  note. 
^  IR.  55,  col.  iv.  11.  54-37. 
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as  erected  or  improved  by  him  in  Borsippa  were  not  far  distant 
from  Nabu's  sanctuary, — the  famous  E-Zida.  The  palaces  of 
the  Icings  were  also  erected  near  the  temples.  In  liabylon,  we 
know  that  before  Nebuchadnezxar's  days,  the  palace  stood  so 
close  to  &Sagila  that  an  enlargement  of  it  was  impossible  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  sacred  quarter.'  The  tendency  tu 
combine  with  the  worship  of  the  chief  god,  the  cult  of  others  is 
as  characteristic  of  Assyrian  rulers  as  of  their  Habylonian 
predecessors.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  extensive 
list^' enumerating  the  various  deities  worship|>cd  in  the  temples 
of  Assyria,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  invoked. 
The  information  to  be  gained  from  this  list  is  all  the  more 
welcome  since  the  Assyrian  kings  are  chiefly  interested  in 
transmitting  an  account  of  their  military  expeditions,  and  tell 
us  comparatively  little  o(  the  religious  edifices  in  their  capitols. 
From  this  list  we  learn  that  in  the  old  temple  sacred  to  Anu 
and  Ramman,'  in  the  city  of  Ashur  the  oldest  Assyrian  tem- 
ple known  to  us,*  —  some  twenty  deities  were  wcirshipped. 
Images  at  least  oi  these  deities  must  have  strxKi  in  the 
temple  ;  *  but,  since  there  is  a  distinct  reference  U^  ztkkur.iii  •  in 
the  list,  for  some  of  them  special  sanctu.iries  cif  v»me  kind 
must  have  been  erected  within  the  precinct.  From  the  s^xnv 
list  we  learn  that  there  was  a  temple  to  Marduk^  in  Ashiir  in 
which  the  cult  o(  the  Shamash,  Sarpamlum,  K.tmmin.  \imb. 
Anunit  was  also  carried  on  ;  similarly,  in  the  temples  of  Ashiir. 
of  (iula,  and  of  Ninib,  other  gods  were  uorship|>r<l  Trci 
visions  of  some  kind  for  the  cult  of  ihrse  <leities  must  h.i%'e 

»  *>«r  Tirfcf,  /rttukrtj^  fur  A%trf^i*t** >  "    ^^r 

'  IN   Kivbn«n«.  pi   f^>      1  h*  lt«l  Aim*  ci«nlAiri«  <U>r«t«  "«  <^w  tw^  (  ^«  u%r  I  !    »  (*•* 
<«ll 

•  INK    '^.   oftyvvrw.  col    II   U   »   t(  •  •^^^  p   if^: 

•  f  hr  Mf«  f«f  iKkA^r  ci<t(ttf«  in  (r»An#<(1*rMi  m%\\*  %*>*ttr  -4  tKr   (cl^ 

•  1  W    trrm   caw    K<»rrll»   !«•   •«nl    Krtr  m   tWr    «.tf».t    w '.■••  >^  *  t-w*  t  *     lawi   t}  i*   "* 
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been  made,  and  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Assyrian  capitols,  the  sacred  precincts  likewise  covered  consid- 
erable territory,  and  that  the  tendency  existed  towards  a  steady 
increase  of  the  structures  erected  in  connection  with  the  cult 
of  the  patron  deity.  Sennacherib  proudly  describes  Nineveh 
as  the  city  which  contained  the  shrines  of  all  gods  and  god- 
desses.^ 

The  Names  of  the  Zikkurats  and  Temples. 

We  have  seen  that  every  sacred  edifice  had  a  special  name 
by  which  it  was  known.  This  custom  belongs  to  the  oldest 
period  of  Babylonian  histor}%  and  continues  to  the  latest. 
Through  these  names,  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerable  signifi- 
cance was  attached,  we  obtain  a  valuable  insight  into  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  Babylonians ;  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  custom  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  general '  in 
Assyria,  where  the  temples  are  simply  known  as  the  house  of 
this  or  that  god  or  goddess.  Of  special  interest  are  those 
names  which  were  suggested  by  the  original  design  of  the 
temples.  Such  are  E>Kur,  '  the  mountain  house '  at  Nippur, 
&kharsagkurkura,  'the  house  of  the  mountain  of  all  lands,'  the 
name  of  several  temples.'  The  same  idea  finds  expression  also 
in  such  names  as  E>kharsag-ella,  or  '  house  of  the  glorious  moun- 
tain,* the  name  of  a  temple  to  Gula  in  Babylon ;  E-kharsag,  *  the 
mountain  house,'  a  temple  in  Ur;*  E-kur-makh,  *  the  house  of 
the  great  mountain,'  which  a  text*  declares  to  be  equivalent  to 
&kharsag-kalama.  Closely  allied  with  these  names  are  those 
indicating  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  height  or  greatness  of 

i  Meissner-Rost,  Bauinschrifien  Sanhcrib^s,  p.  7. 

2  See,  e.g.f  the  list  IIIR.  66.     An  exception  is  formed  by  the  temple  to  K.ininian 
in  the  city  of  Asshur,  which  has  a  special  name.     See  the  following  not«\ 
s  Including  the  one  to  Ramman  in  Asshur. 
4  IR.  2.  nos.  II,  2. 
*  IIR.  50,  obverse  15, 
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the  buildin{;s,  as  the  general  aim  of  the  builders.  Prominent 
amon^  such  names  are  K-Sagila,  *  the  lofty  house/  the  famous 
temple  and  temple  area  at  liabylon ,  M-makh,  *the  great 
house/  a  chapel  to  Nin-kharsag,  situated  perhaps  within 
KrSagila,  K  galmakh,  *  the  great  palace/  an  old  temple  in  Ur  ; 
hlranna,  *  the  heavenly  house/  that  is,  the  house  reaching  up  to 
heaven,  which  is  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Ishtar  or  NanA  at 
Krech  ,  K-  Igi-enir-kidurmakh/  '  the  tower  of  the  great  dwelling ' 
sacred  to  Nmni  at  Kish.  To  the  same  class  belong  such  desig- 
nations as  h>dur-an-ki,  *thc  link  of  heaven  and  earth/'  the 
name  of  a  zikkurat  at  Larsa ;  E-andadia,  *  the  house  reach- 
ing to  heaven/  the  zikkurat  at  Agade ;  K-pa,  *  the  summit 
houw/  the  zikkurat  to  Nin-girsu  at  I^igash ;  E-gubba-an-ki, 
'  the  iKiint  of  heaven  and  earth/  one  of  the  names  of  the  zik- 
kurat in  Dilbat ,  h>dim-anna,  *the  house  of  heavenly  construc- 
tion/ the  chapel  to  Sin  within  the  precinct  of  K-Zida  at  Horsippa, 

a  name  that  again  conveys  the  notion  of  an  edifice  reaching 
up  to  heaven.  The  names  of  the  zikkurats  at  hlrech  and  Hor- 
sipp  1.  *  the  house  of  seven  zones '  and  *  the  house  of  the  seven 
divisions  <if  heaven  and  earth/  re%|>ectively.  while  conveying,  as 
wr  s.i\*/ c<»smological  conceptions  of  a  more  specific  character, 
m.iy  still  (h*  re<koned  in  the  class  of  names  that  emlnxiy  the 
Iradin^  pur|>ose  of  the  tower  in  Bab)  Ionia,  as  may  also  a  name 
likr  K  l«  mm  an  ki.  '  the  foundation  stone  of  heaven  and  earth,* 
assi^nr<l  to  the  zikkurat  to  Marduk  in  iLibylonia. 

Ihr  su  rrd  edifice,  as  the  dwelling  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is 
dr<ii(  itrd.  Irads  to  such  names  as  K /ida.  'the  true  house  or 
\\\vi\  housr.  •  ihe  fam<ius  temple  tfi  Nabu  in  llorsippa  .  tUiur- 
gini/'ihr  house  of  the  establishes!  scat/ a  temple  of  Ikl  sarbi  * 

I  I(r«>rir        fikkiiral      IkAm        liivlil*  (dwrHinfi      Vakh        rain  (frvan 

*  '^■m-9    all*   »-r      Ji     •   I    «. 

*  I*«.Wat    \*^m,h\r^  rt<»ti«|^p<l.  Hgymal    w  aUofMcfcwwJ  \n  t  twr  rtuwrwt  /tJ^ 
^  I  M^»|4  tkit  r«.*4*ikf  4t  111*  %0tm  §MMf ally  m»d  *  s««  *buw.  p   i|j 
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in  Baz ;  &ki-dur'-garza,  *  the  sacred  dwelling/  a  temple  to  Nin- 
lil-anna  in  Babylon  ;  £-kua,  *  the  dwelling-house,'  the  name  of 
the  papakhu  of  Marduk  in  £-Sagila;  £-gi-umunna,  *  the  perma- 
nent dwelling';  £>^sh^-gi,  a  shrine  to  Nin-girsu  at  Lagash  with 
the  same  meaning,  *  permanent  house/ 

Another  class  is  formed  by  such  names  as  are  suggested  by 
the  attributes  of  the  deity  to.  whom  the  edifices  are  dedicated. 
Such  are  &babbara,  *  the  /brilliant  house/  which,  as  the  name 
of  the  temples  to  Shamash  at  Sippar  and  Larsa,  recalls  at  once 
the  character  of  the  sun-god.  Similarly,  £^ish-shir-gal,  *  the 
house  of  the  great  luminary,'  was  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
temple  to  the  moon-god  at  Ur.  The  staff  or  sceptre  being 
the  symbol  of  the  god  Nabu,  suggests  as  the  name  of  a  sanc- 
tuary to  him  in  Babylonia,  the  name  E-pad-kalama-suma,  *  the 
house  of  him  who  gives  the  sceptre  of  the  world,'  while  the 
character  of  Shamash  as  the  god  of  justice  finds  an  expression 
in  the  name  E-ditar-kalama,  *  the  house  of  the  universal  judge,' 
given  to  his  temple  or  chapel  in  Babylon.  The  association  of 
the  number  fifty  with  Ningirsu-Ninib  leads  to  the  name  E-ninnu, 
'  house  of  fifty,' '  for  his  temple  in  Lagash.  Again,  the  i>osition 
of  Anu  in  the  pantheon  accounts  for  the  name  &adda,  *  house 
of  the  father,'  given  to  his  temple,  just  as  E-nin-makh,  'the 
house  of  the  great  lady,'  the  name  of  a  chapel  in  Babylon,  at 
once  recalls  a  goddess  like  Ishtar.  Other  names  that  describe 
a  temple  by  epithets  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  sacred,  are 
Ei-nun-makh,  '  the  house  of  the  great  lord,'  descriptive  of  Sin ; 
Ei-me-te-ur-sagga, '  the  house  of  the  glory  of  the  warrior,*  a  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Zamama-Ninib ;  E-U-gal,  '  the  house  of  the  great 
lord,*  a  temple  to  En-lil.  A  name  like  &edinna,  '  house  of  the 
field,*  a  temple  to  the  consort  of  Shamash  at  Sippar,  may  also 
have  been  suggested  by  some  attribute  of  the  goddess.* 

1  Or  tush.    Cf.  Briinnow,  Sign  List,  no.  10523. 

2  Or  ab.     See  Jensen,  Keils  Bibl.  3,  1,  pp.  15,  173.  8  See  above,  p.  57. 

^  Compare  the  name  *  Belit-seri,'  *  mistress  of  tHe  fields,'  as  the  name  of  a  goddess 
who  belongs  to  the  pantheon  of  the  lower  world.    See  p.  588. 
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I^i.Ntly,  we  have  a  class  of  names  that  might  be  described  as 
purely  ornamental,  or  as  embodying  a  pious  wish.  Of  such  we 
have  a  large  number.  Examples  of  this  class  arc  K-tila,  *  house 
of  life'  Names  extolling  the  glory  and  splendor  of  the  temples 
are  common.  In  a  list  of  temples '  we  find  such  designations 
as  *  house  of  light,* '  house  of  the  brilliant  precinct/  '  great  pl.ice.' 
'lofty  and  brilliant  wall,'* 'house  of  great  splenddr/  'the  splen- 
dor of  heaven  and  earth/  'house  without  a  rival/  'light  of 
Shamash/  The  seat  of  Sarpanitum  in  KSagila,  is  known  as 
'the  gate  of  widespread  splendor';  K-salgisa,  'the  treasury/ 
as  the  name  of  a  temple  in  Girsu,  may  l>elong  here.  A  temple 
to  (jula  in  Sippar  was  called  E-ulla  ;  that  is,  'the  (>eautiful 
house/  The  old  temple  to  Sin  at  Harran  lK)re  the  significant 
name  h>khulkhul,  'house  of  joys/  while  the  pious  wish  of  the 
worshipper  is  again  expressed  in  the  name  'threshold  of  long 
life/  given  to  the  zikkurat  in  Sippar.*  Among  a  series  of  names,* 
illustrating  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  pe^>ple  are  the  fol- 
lowing 'the  heart  of  Shamash/  'the  house  of  hearkenini:  to 
prayers/*  'the  house  full  of  joy/  *  the  brilliant  house/  'the  life 
of  the  wf»rld/  '  the  place  of  fates,*  and  the  like. 

These  various  classes  of  names  are  a  valuable  index  of  the 
varied  and  often  remarkable  conceptions  held  of  the  ^mls  To 
tall  a  temple,  for  example,  'court  of  the  world*  may  have 
l>rrn  due  originally  to  a  haughty  presumption  <»ii  \\\v  \\\\\  of 
v»mr  one  <leeply  attached  to  v»me  go<|  .  but  su«  h  a  nime  must 
alv»  have  let!  to  regarding  the  gcni  as  not  hmiteil  in  his  .illee 
tions  to  a  particular  district.  Whatever  lemlem  les  existed  in 
lUb\{<inia   and    Assyria    towards   universalistic  conceptmns   c»l 

I   IIK    M,  ftot%    I,  «.  ^ 

• Mk    .     I    ft 

^  ' '*m    •%    rvitetMrV«l    of    l««i«K  t  «r4*li«iWi4   •}*•     ;  i  f«  i;<»iilin(  the    lrtu}»lr    kA    \   <!•••, 
•  I  -t . 
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the  divine  beings  were  brought  out  in  the  temple  names,  and  in 
part  may  have  been  advanced  by  these  names.  The  custom 
still  surviving  in  the  Jewish  Church  of  giving  names  to  syna- 
gogues may  be  traced  back  to  a  Babylonian  prototype.' 

The  History  of  the  Temples. 

The  history  of  the  temples  takes  us  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Babylonian  history,  and  the  temples  of  Assyria  like- 
wise date  from  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
The  oldest  inscriptions  of  Mesopotamian  rulers  commemorate 
their  services  as  builders  of  temples.  Naram-Sin  and  Sargon 
glory  in  the  title  *  builder  of  the  temple  of  £n-lil  in  Nippur.' 
Of  the  rulers  of  the  first  period  of  Babylonian  history,  it  so 
happens  that  we  know  more  of  Gudea  than  of  any  other.  We 
may  feel  certain  that  he  but  follows  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  devoting  so  large  a  share  of  his  energies  to  temple 
building.  Hammurabi  is  an  active  builder  of  sanctuaries,  and 
so  on,  through  the  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy  down  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  the  thoughts  of  the 
rulers  were  directed  towards  honoring  the  gods  by  improving, 
restoring,  rebuilding,  or  enlarging  the  sanctuaries,  as  well  as  by 
endowing  them  with  rich  gifts  and  votive  offerings.  The  Assyrian 
kings,  though  perhaps  more  concerned  with  embellishing  their 
palaces,  do  not  neglect  the  seats  of  the  gods.  Anxious  to 
maintain  the  connection  between  their  kingdom  and  the  old 
cities  of  the  south,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  were  fond  of  paying 
homage  to  the  time-honored  sanctuaries  of  Babylonia.  This 
feeling,  which  is  of  course  shared  by  the  Babylonian  rulers, 
results  in  bringing  about  the  continuity  of  the  Babylonian  and 

1  The  synagogue  is  called  a  '  house '  just  as  the  Babylonian  temple  is,  and  among 
names  of  synagogues  (or  of  congregations)  in  modern  times  that  form  close  parallels 
to  the  names  of  Babylonian  temples  may  be  instanced  *  house  of  prayer,' '  glory  <>( 
Israel,'  *tree  of  life.'  The  custom  of  naming  Christian  churches  after  the  apostles 
represents  a  further  development  along  the  order  of  ideas  current  in  Babylonia. 
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Assyrian  religion.  If,  despite  the  chan«;es  that  the  religious 
doctrines  underwent,  despite  the  new  interpretations  given  to 
old  myths  and  legends,  despite  the  profound  changes  introduced 
into  tlie  relatiotiship  of  the  gods  to  one  another  through  the 
systematization  of  the  pantheon,  if,  despite  all  this,  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians  —  leaders  and  people  -  continued  to  feel 
that  they  were  following  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  it  was 
due  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  sanctuaries.  Wc  can  actu- 
ally trace  the  history  of  some  of  these  sanctuaries  for  a  period 
of  over  3000  years.  In  their  restorations,  the  later  builders 
were  careful  not  to  offend  the  memory  of  their  predecessors. 
They  sought  out  the  old  dedicatory  inscriptions,  and  took  steps 
to  preserve  them.  They  rejoiced  when  they  came  upon  the  old 
foundation  stones.  In  their  restorations  they  were  careful  to 
ffillfiw  original  designs;  and  likewise  in  the  cult,  so  far  from 
deviating  from  established  custom,  they  strongly  emphasized 
ihnr  desire  to  restore  the  cult  to  its  original  character,  wherever 
an  mtrrruption  for  one  reason  or  the  other  had  taken  place. 
In  all  this,  the  rulers  were  acting  in  accord  with  the  popular 
instintts.  for  the  masses  clung  tenaciously  to  the  old  sanc^ 
tuaruN.  as  aflordmg  an  unfailing  means  (»f  protection  against 
the  ills  and  arc  iclents  of  life. 

lo  enunicr.ite  all  the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
w. Mild  Ik*  !K»ih  an  im|M>ssible  and  a  umNss  task.  Ik*sides 
ihoM-  m«  fitioned  in  the  historical  teuts  and  in  the  legal  litera- 
ture, vkr  hive  long  list^  of  temples  prepared  by  the  pedagogues. 
.^*»mr  of  these  lists  have  l>een  publisheil  . '  others  are  to  be 
found  arnon^j  the  unpublished  material  in  the  British  Museum 
colicctKins  '  It  IS  doubtful  whether  even  these  catalogues  were 
eihaustjvr.  or  atrned  at  In-ing  v)  ,  more<»ver.  a  large  numWr  of 
g<*<l\  wf  known   to   us  only  from  the  lists  of  the   petlagogues." 

t  f     II K  nkk«f»l%>      Ilk    •%      ftIK   'A 
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So,  to  mention  some,  taken  from  a  valuable  list  ^  which  gives 
chiefly  the  names  of  foreign  gods,  together  with  the  places  where 
they  were  worshipped,  we  learn  of  such  gods  as  Lagamal,  Mag- 
arida,  Lasimu,  A-ishtu,  Bulala,  Katnu,  Kannu,  Kishshat,  Kani- 
shurra,  Khiraitum.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  at  various  periods 
foreign  deities  were  introduced  into  Babylonia  and  Assyria,'  it 
was  necessary  to  make  som^  provision  for  their  cult;  and,  while 
no  doubt  most  of  these  piinor  deities  and  foreign  gods  were 
represented  only  by  statues  placed  in  some  temple  or  temple 
precinct,  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  had  a  shrine  or  sanc- 
tuary of  some  kind  specially  erected  in  their  honor.  In 
hymns,  too,  deities  are  mentioned  that  are  otherwise  unknown. 
So  in  a  litany,  published  by  Craig,'  a  long  series  of  gods  is 
introduced.  Some  are  identical  with  those  included  in  the  list 
just  referred  to,*  others  appear  here  for  the  first  time,  as  Mishini, 
Kilili  Ishi-milku.  Epithets  also  occur  in  lists  and  hymns, 
that  appear  to  belong  to  deities  otherwise  unknown.  We  are 
safe,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  number  of  temples,  zikkurats, 
and  smaller  shrines  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  reached 
high  into  the  hundreds.  Sanctuaries  must  have  covered  the 
Euphrates  Valley  like  a  network.  By  virtue  of  the  older  cul- 
ture of  the  south  and  the  greater  importance  that  Babylonia 
always  enjoyed  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  south  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
north.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  temples  of  the  south  and  north. 
The  oldest  known  to  us  at  present  is  the  frequently  mentioned 
temple  of  E-Kur  at  Nippur,  sacred  to  En-lil  or  the  older  Bel. 
Its  history  can  be  carried  back  to  a  period  beyond  4000  B.C. ; 
how  far  beyond  cannot  be  determined  until  the  early  chronology 

MIR.  60,  no.  I,  obverse. 

3  See  p.  172.     Some  of  the  gods  invoked  by  Sennacherib  (see  p.  238),  as  Gaga, 
Sherua,  and  perhaps  also  Khani,  are  foreign  deities. 
*  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Religious  Texts,  i.  56-59. 
^  As  Lagamal,  Kanishurra. 
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is  better  known  than  at  present.  We  know,  however,  that  from 
the  time  of  Sargon  *  and  probably  even  much  earlier,  the  rulers 
who  had  control  of  Nippur  devoted  themselves  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  temple  area.  Climatic  conditions  necessitated 
frequent  repairs.  The  temple  also  sutlered  occasionally  through 
|)olitical  tumults,  but  with  each  century  the  religious  im|>ortance 
of  b>Kur  was  increased.  I'r-Uau,  we  have  seen,  atK>ut  2700  n.c, 
erected  a  zikkurat  in  ihr  temple  area.  Some  centuries  later 
we  fmd  Hur-Sin  repairing  the  zikkurat  and  adding  a  shrine  near 
the  main  structure.  As  the  political  fortunes  of  Nippur  varied, 
so  K'Kur  had  its  ups  and  downs.  I'nder  the  Cassitic  rule,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  for  Nippur  the  position  which  it 
formerly  occupied,  but  which  had  now  passed  over  to  liabylon. 
It  was  of  little  avail.  liel  had  to  yield  to  Marduk,  and  yet, 
despite  the  means  that  the  priests  (»f  Marduk  took  to  transfer 
iJel's  prrrogativrs  to  the  new  head  of  the  pantheon,  the  rulers 
would  not  risk  the  anger  of  licl  by  a  neglect  of  K  Kur.  Kuri- 
galzu.  a  king  of  the  (assite  dynast)  (<.  1400  it(.)  brings  back 
from  Klani'a  voti\c  object  which,  originally  deposited  by  Dungi 
in  the  Ishtar  temple  at  Hiech,  was  carried  to  Susa  by  an  Kla- 
niiiK  con«|ucror  alniut  <^oo  years  b<f«»rf  Kurigal/u.  The  latter 
dejM»sits  this  objc<  I  not  in  M  udiik's  temple  at  IUb\lon.  but  in 
Ilel's  santtuary  il  NipjJiir  Ourm^  (In-  entire  (assitic  |>eriod, 
th»*  kings  continued  t«»  build  or  m.ike  repairs  in  the  temple  pre- 
emit,  and  almost  every  ruU-r  is  represented  by  more  or  less 
costly  voii\e  offerings  matir  tu  IWi's  sanctuary.  In  this  way, 
wr  can  (<'IIow  thr  hist»'r>  o(  the  trniple  down  tc»  the  Assyrian 
|Kri'«l  In  thr  i^rlfih  «  riiiury  tin*  r«-li^ious  supremacy  of 
\.  kur  \u!ds  jH-rman*  nlU  to  \.  >.i^il  1  Iht*  trmple  is  sacked, 
part  ol  it  is  dcNlr  »\rd.  aiul  it  \(k.is  U  (t  t«»  rulrrs  o|  the  north 
likr  Kvirha<idon  and    \Nhur b.inab  il  ♦.»  on<  r  morr  restore  K  Kur 
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and  its  dependencies  to  its  former  proportions.  These  kings, 
especially  the  latter,  devote  much  time  and  energy  in  rebuild- 
ing the  zikkurat  and  in  erecting  various  buildings  connected 
with  the  temple  administration.  Under  the  new  Babylonian 
dynasty,  however,  ErKur  was  again  destroyed,  and  this  time 
by  the  ruthless  hands  of  southern  rulers.  Nebuchadnezzar,  so 
devoted  to  Marduk  and  Nabu,  appears  to  have  regarded  &Kur 
as  a  serious  rival  to  E-Sagila  and  E-Zida.  Some  traces  of 
building  operations  at  E-Kur  appear  to  date  from  the  Persian 
period,  but,  practically,  the  history  of  E-Kur  comes  to  an  end 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  The  sanctity  of  the  place, 
however,  remained ;  a  portion  of  the  old  city  becomes  a  favor- 
ite burial  site,  while  other  parts  continue  to  be  inhabited  till 
the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  The  city  of  Bel  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  Jewish  schools  take  the  place 
once  occupied  by  the  "  star-gazers  of  Chaldea." 

The  history  of  E-Kur,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  political 
events,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  fortunes  that  befell 
the  other  prominent  sanctuaries  of  Babylonia. 

The  foundation  of  the  Shamash  temple  at  Sippar,  and  known 
as  E-Babbara,  *  the  brilliant  house,'  can  likewise  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Naram-Sin.  At  that  time  there  was 
already  a  sanctuary  to  An  unit  within  the  precincts  of  E-Bab- 
bara. Members  of  the  C'assite  dynasty  devote  themselves  to 
the  restoration  of  this  sanctuary.  Through  a  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  nomads,  the  cult  was  interrupted  and  the  great 
statue  of  Shamash  destroyed.  Several  attempts  are  made  to 
reorganize  the  cult,  but  it  was  left  for  Nabubaliddin  in  the 
tenth  century  to  restore  K-Habbara  to  its  former  prestige. 
Esarhaddon  and  Ash  urban  abal,  who  pay  homage  to  the  old 
Bel  at  Nippur,  also  devote  themselves  to  Shamash  at  Sippar. 
They  restore  such  portions  of  it  as  had  sufTcred  from  the  lapse 
of  time  and  from  other  causes.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  obliged  to 
rebuild  parts  of    E-lIabbara,   and  the  last  king  of  Babylonia, 
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Nabonnedos,  is  so  active  in  his  building  operations  at  Sippar 
that  he  arouses  the  anger  of  the  priests  of  Babylon,  who  feel 
that  their  ruler  is  neglecting  the  sanctuaries  of  Marduk  and 
Nabu.  It  is  through  Nabonnedos  '  and  Nabubaliddin,' chieHy, 
that  we  learn  many  of  the  details  of  the  history  of  &Babbara 
during  this  long  period. 

Of  the  other  important  temples  that  date  from  the  early 
period  of  Babylonian  history,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
brief  indications. 

The  temple  to  Shamash  at  Larsa,  while  not  quite  as  old  as 
that  of  Sippar,  was  quite  as  famous.  Its  name  was  likewise 
E-Iiabbara.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ur-Bau 
(r.  2700  B.C.),  and  it  continues  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  rulers 
till  the  Persian  conquest' 

The  two  chief  places  for  the  moon-cult  were  Ur  and 
Harran.  The  name  of  Sin's  temple*  at  the  former  place  was 
Kr(tishshir-gal,  *  the  house  of  the  great  light';  at  the  latter, 
Mrkhuiklul,  *  the  house  of  joys.*  Around  both  sanctuaries, 
but  particularly  around  the  former,  cluster  sacred  traditions. 
Wr  have  seen  that  the  moon-cult  at  an  early  period  enjoyed 
greater  importance  than  sun-worship.  The  temples  of  Sin 
were  centers  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  in  these  places  that 
we  may  expect  some  day  to  find  elaborate  astronomical  and 
ANtrolf>^ical  records.  Harran,  indeed,  does  not  appear  at  any 
ttmr  to  have  played  any  political  r6le*  (though  it  was  overrun 
<KC4Monaiiy  by  nomads),  so  that  the  significance  of  the  place 
i\  dur  almost  entirely  to  the  presence  of  the  great  temple  at 

>  VK   *  \  •  VR   pU  60.61 

•  Nc*  #  ^ .  a%  Ul»  «•  U»  dan  ^  WiUpol— Mi  (Scliail,  fttt^mid^t  Trw^mum,  ■vtti. 
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the  place.  It  is  Nabonnedos,^  again,  who  endeavors  to  restore 
the  ancient  prestige  of  the  sanctuary  at  Harran.  E-anna, 
*the  lofty  house/  was  the  name  of  Ishtar's  famous  temple 
at  Erech.  The  mention  of  this  temple  in  one  of  the  creation 
narratives  *  and  the  part  played  by  Ishtar  of  Erech  in  the  Gil- 
gamesh  epic  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  significance  of 
this  structure.  Historical  inscriptions  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  days  of  Ashurbanabal  and  Nebuchadnezzar  come  to  our 
further  aid  in  illustrating  the  continued  popularity  of  the  Ishtar 
cult  in  E-anna.  The  Ishtar  who  survives  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  is  practically  the  Ishtar  of  Erech,  —  that  is,  Nan4.' 

Passing  by  such  sanctuaries  as  E-shid-lam,  sacred  to  Nergal 
at  Cuthah,  and  coming  to  E-Sagila  and  E-Zida,  the  two  great 
temples  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  respectively,  it  is  of  course 
evident  from  the  close  connection  between  political  develop- 
ment and  religious  supremacy,  that  Marduk's  seat  of  worship 
occupies  a  unique  position  from  the  days  of  Hammurabi  to 
the  downfall  of  Babylonia.  While  the  history  of  E-Sagila  and 
&Zida  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  reign  of  Ham- 
murabi, the  temples  themselves  are  considerably  older.  Pre- 
vious to  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon  as  the  political  center, 
the  Nabu  cult  in  EZida  must  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  worship  of  Marduk  in  &Sagila.  Marduk  was  merely  one 
solar  deity  among  several,  and  a  minor  one  at  that,  whereas 
the  attributes  of  wisdom  given  to  Nabu  point  to  the  intellec- 
tual importance  that  Borsippa  had  acquired.  The  Nabu  cult 
was  combined  with  the  worship  of  Marduk  simply  because  it 
could  not  be  suppressed.  At  various  times,  as  we  have  seen,* 
Nabu  formed  a  serious  rival  to  Marduk,  and  it  will  be  recalled 
that  up  to  a  late  period  we  find  Nabu  given  the  preference  to 
Marduk  in  official  documents.'     The  inseparable  association  of 

1  V  R.  64,  col.  i.  3-9 ;  col.  ii.  46. 

2  See  p.  444.  ^  See  pp.  126  seq, 
*  See  p.  81.  s  See  p.  129. 
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KSagiU  and  IvZida  is  a  tribute  to  Nabu  which,  wc  may  feel 
certain,  (he  priests  of  Marduk  did  not  offer  wilhngly.  Hut  this 
a«»M>ci4tion  becomes  the  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
two  temples.  To  pay  homage  to  Marduk  and  Nabu  meant 
somt'thm^  quite  different  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scat 
of  |{el  or  presenting  a  gift  to  the  Shamash  sanctuary  at  Sippar. 
It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  liaby Ionia's  prestige.  The 
Assyrian  rulers  regarded  it  as  both  a  privilege  and  a  solemn 
duty  to  come  to  Babylon  and  invoke  the  protection  of  Marduk 
.ind  Nabu.  In  l*>Sagila  the  installation  of  the  rulers  over  Baby- 
Innia  t<M>k  place,  and  a  visit  to  Marduk's  temple  was  incom- 
pl«  If  ¥ki(hout  a  pilgrimage  across  the  river  to  iv/ida.  The 
mflurnce  exerted  by  these  two  temples  upon  the  whole  course 
of  lLibyi«>nian  history  from  the  third  millennium  on,  can  hardly 
Ik'  overcstimatefi.  From  the  schools  grouped  around  KSagila 
and  K  /ida,  went  forth  the  decrees  that  shaped  the  doctrinal 
drvflopment  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In 
(h<s4*  schools,  the  ancient  wisdom  was  molded  into  the  shape  in 
¥khu  h  vk<-  find  It  in  the  literary  remains  of  the  iuiph rates  Valley. 
Il<  rr  the  p.ist  was  interpreted  and  the  intellectual  future  of  the 
<  iintrv  projected.  The  thought  of  FVSagila  and  K-Zida  must 
\\\\v  st'Tcd  up  emotions  in  the  breast  of  a  liabylonian  and 
\^v\ri.in.  that  can  only  l>e  compared  to  a  pious  Mohammedan's 
t  t\!huNi4sni  for  Mecca,  or  the  longing  of  an  ardent  Hebrew  for 
{•  fus-i.«  m  The  hymns  to  Marduk  and  Nabu  voice  this  emo- 
!i  >n  I  hrre  is  a  frrvrn*  y  in  the  prayers  of  Nebuchadneirtar 
»^..  h  rnjfks  thrm  oH  from  the  s«»mewhal  f>erfunctorJr  invocs- 
I  ..f.N  .  \  'hr  \\swMn  kin;js  to  Ashur  and  Ishtar.  An  appreci- 
\\\  \\  of  the  jvisition  <»f  KSagila  and  F>/ida  in  Babylonian 
h  %•  fv  IS  in  ess*-n!ial  condition  to  an  understanding  of  the 
|..>\  .ti.in  \s-^vTvan  religion.  The  priests  of  Marduk  <  ould 
\  .«  lAith  r«{u.inimitv  the  rise  and  growth  of  Assyria's  power. 
I  I  .  .r!  ..  •»<  r  o<  K  Saijila  and  Iv/ida  was  not  affected  by  such 
\  ^i^.itin^  of  the  |*ulittcjil  kaictdoscopc.     Babylon  remained  the 
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religious  center  of  the  country.  When  one  day,  a  Persian  con- 
queror —  Cyrus  —  entered  the  precincts  of  E^Sagila,  his  iirststep 
was  to  acknowledge  Marduk  and  Nabu  as  the  supreme  powers 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  successors  of  Alexander  continue  to  glory 
in  the  title  *  adorner  of  E-Sagila  and  E-Zida.'  ^  With  the  same 
zeal  that  distinguishes  a  good  Babylonian,  Antiochus  Soter 
hastens  to  connect  his  reign  with  the  two  temples  by  busying 
himself  with  their  enlargement  and  beautification.  There  was 
no  better  way  in  which  he  could  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  his 
political  control  over  the  country. 

One  more  factor  contributing  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  remains  to  be  noted.  In  the  course  of 
time,  all  the  great  temples  in  the  large  centers  became  large 
financial  establishments.  The  sources  whence  the  temples 
derived  their  wealth  were  various.  The  kings  both  of  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria  took  frequent  occasions  to  endow  the  sanctu- 
aries with  lands  or  other  gifts.  At  times,  the  endowment  took 
the  form  of  certain  quantities  of  wine,  corn,  oil,  fruits,  and  the 
like,  for  which  annual  provision  is  made ;  at  times,  the  harvest 
derived  from  a  piece  of  property  is  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
the  temple.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  temples  acquired  large 
holdings,  through  purchases  of  land  made  from  the  income 
accruing  to  it,  and  from  the  tithes  which  it  became  customary 
to  collect.  This  property  was  either  farmed  through  the  author- 
ities of  the  temple  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
was  rented  out  to  private  parties  under  favorable  conditions. 
We  learn  of  large  bodies  of  laborers  indentured  to  temples,  as 
well  as  of  slaves  owned  or  controlled  by  the  temples.  These 
workmen  were  engaged  for  various  purposes,  —  for  building 
operations,  for  service  in  the  fields,  for  working  raw  material, 
such  as  wool,  into  finished  products,  and  much  more  the  like. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  temples  engaged  directly  in  commercial 
affairs,  lending  sums  of  money  and  receiving  interest     In  some 

1  So  Anti<Khu!i  Soter,  VR.  66,  col.  i.  I.  3. 
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tanctuarics,  a  thriving  business  of  barter  and  exchange  was 
carried  on.  Crops  are  sold,  houses  are  rented  by  the  temple 
agents,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  avenue  of  commerce  mto 
which  the  temples  did  not  enter.  An  active  business  w.is  also 
carried  on  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  idols,  votive  oflcrin^s, 
amulets,  and  the  like.  A  very  large  number  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments found  tn  the  Babylonian  mounds  deal  with  the  business 
affairs  of  the  temples.*  Such  a  state  of  affairs  naturally  con- 
tributed towards  making  the  temples  important  establishments 
and  towards  increasing  the  influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
people. 

The  temples  of  Ass3rria  play  a  minor  part  in  the  reli;;ious 
life  of  rulers  and  people.  True,  grand  structures  were  reared  in 
Ashur,  C'alah,  Nineveh,  and  Arbela,  and  no  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  kings  without  consulting  Ashur.  Ishtar,  or  Kam- 
man  through  the  mediation  of  the  priests.  The  great  cities  of 
Assyria  also  become  intellectual  centers.  The  priests  of  Arl>ela 
created  a  school  of  theological  thought^  but  all  these  rflcirts 
were  but  weak  imitations  of  the  example  furnished  by  the  tern 
pies  of  the  south.  Even  Ashurbanabal,  whose  ambition  vk.is  to 
make  Nineveh  the  center  of  religious  and  intellectual  projjrcss, 
failed  of  his  purpose.  Fiis  empire  soon  fell  to  decay,  and 
with  that  decay  Nineveh  disappears  from  the  stage  of  history 
liib)lon  and  Borsippa,  however,  remain,  and  rontiniu*  to  h.itui 
down  to  succeeding  generations,  the  wisdom  <»f  the  past 

ThI     .Sai  iril*    OniHTS    \H    THK    TlMI'll>.  Alleles.   V  \    »  v. 

|yA(;ius   Basins,   .Siiir^. 

The  rarlirst  altars  were  made  of  thr  same  material   a%  the 
xikkurat%     and     samtuartes.       One    found    at    Nippur    .it    .in 
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exceedingly  low  level  was  of  sun-dried  bricks.^  How  early 
this  material  was  replaced  by  stone,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
say.  Gudea,  who  imports  diorite  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to 
make  statues '  of  himself,  presumably  uses  a  similar  material 
for  the  sacred  furnishings  of  his  temples,  though  custom  and 
conventionality  may  have  maintained  the  use  of  the  older  clay 
material  for  some  time.  In  Assyria,  altars  of  limestone  and 
alabaster  became  the  prevailing  types.  The  shape  and  size  of 
the  altars  varied  considerably.  The  oldest  known  to  us,  the  one 
found  at  Nippur,  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and  half  as  wide. 
The  upper  surface  was  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  bitumen.'  As- 
syrian altars  now  in  the  British  museum  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  The  ornamentation  of  the  comers  of  the  rim  of  the 
altar  led  to  giving  the  altar  the  appearance  of  horns.*  The 
base  of  the  altar  was  either  a  solid  piece  with  a  circular  or 
oblong  plate  resting  on  it,  or  the  table  rested  on  a  tripod.* 
The  latter  species  was  well  adapted  for  being  transported  from 
place  to  place  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  naturally  were 
anxious  to  maintain  the  worship  of  Ashur  and  of  other  gods 
while  on  their  military  expeditions.  Much  care  was  spent  upon 
the  ornamentation  of  the  altars,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herod- 
otus, the  great  altars  at  Babylon  were  made  of  gold.*  In  front 
of  the  altars  stood  large  vases  or  jars  of  terra  cotta,  used  for 
ablutions  and  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices. 
Two  such  jars,  one  behind  the  other,  were  found  at  Nippur. 
They  were  ornamented  with  rope  patterns,  and  the  depth  at 
which  they  were  found  is  an  indication  of  the  antiquity  and 

^  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  i.  2,  p.  24. 

2  Nine  magnificent  diorite  statues  of  Gudea  were  found  by  De  Sarzec  at  Telloh. 

•  Ashes  —  the  trace  of  sacrifices  —  were  also  found  on  the  altar. 

<  See  the  illustrations  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea^  etc.» 
i.  143,  255.     Similar  horns  existed  on  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenician  altars. 

^  See  the  illustrations  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez,/^.,  i.  194, 256,  257.  On  seal  cylinders 
altar  titles  are  frequently  represented. 

*  Book  i.  sec  183. 
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stability  of  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  liabylonian  temples. 
It  may  be  proper  to  recall  that  in  the  Solomonic  temple,  like- 
wise, there  were  a  series  of  jars  lliat  stood  near  the  great  aJtar 
in  the  large  court.' 

A  piece  of  furniture  to  which  great  religious  importance  was 
attached  was  a  great  basin  known  as  '  apsu,'  —  the  name,  it 
will  l>e  recalled,  for  'the  deep.'  The  name  indicates  that  it 
was  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  domain  of  £a.  In 
(iudca's  days  the  symbol  is  already  known,' and  it  continues  in 
use  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  zikkurat  itself 
being,  as  we  saw,  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  the  representation  of  the  'apsu'  would  suggest  itself  as 
a  natural  accessory  to  the  temple.  The  zikkurat  and  the  basin 
together  would  thus  become  living  symbols  of  the  current  cos- 
mological  conceptions.  Gudea  already  regards  the  zikkurat  as 
a  syml>ol.  To  make  the  ascent  is  a  virtuous  deed.^  The 
thought  of  adding  a  symbol  of  the  apsu  l>elongs,  accordingly, 
to  the  pcricid  when  this  view  of  the  zikkurat  was  generally 
rrt  oj^nized.  The  shape  of  the  '  sea  *  was  oblong  or  round.  It 
was  cut  of  large  blocks  of  »tone  and  was  elaborately  decorated. 
<  >nr  of  the  oldest  *  has  a  frieze  of  female  figures  on  it,  holding 
in  their  outstretched  hands  flagons  from  which  they  pour  water. 
In  M.irduk's  temple  we  learn  that  there  were  two  basms, — 
a  l.irmr  unci  a  smaller  one.  The  cornparivin  with  the  great 
SIX  that  stood  in  the  court  of  SoUimon's  temple  naturally 
Mj^-rsts  iivelf.  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is 
an  mutation  of  a  Habylonian  model 

Another  sacred  object  in  the  construction  of  which  much 
<4rr  was  taken  was  the  ship  in  which  the  deity  was  carried  in 
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solemn  procession.  It  is  again  in  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea  ^ 
that  we  come  across  the  first  mention  of  this  ship.  This  ruler 
tells  us  that  he  built  the  *  beloved  ship'  for  Nin-girsu,  and 
gave  it  the  name  Kar-nuna-ta-uddua,  the  ship  of  *  the  one  that 
rises  up  out  of  the  dam  of  the  deep.'  The  ship  of  Nabu  is  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  fitted  out  with  a  captain  and  crew, 
has  masts  and  compartments.'  The  ship  resembled  a  moon's 
crescent,  not  differing  much,  therefore,  from  the  ordinary  flat- 
bottomed  Babylonian  boat  with  upturned  edges.  Through  Neb- 
uchadnezzar '  we  learn  that  these  ships  were  brilliantly  studded 
with  precious  stones,  their  compartments  handsomely  fitted  out, 
and  that  in  them  the  gods  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  on 
the  festivals  celebrated  in  their  honor.^  A  long  list '  of  such 
ships  shows  that  it  was  a  symbol  that  belonged  to  all  the  great 
gods.  The  ships  of  Nin-lil,  Ea,  Marduk,  Sin,  Shamash,  Nabu, 
Ninib,  Bau,  Nin-gal,  and  of  others  are  specially  mentioned.  A 
custom  of  this  kind  of  carrying  the  gods  in  ships  must  have  orig- 
inated, of  course,  among  a  maritime  people.  We  may  trace  it 
back,  therefore,  to  the  very  early  period  when  the  sacred  cities 
of  Babylonia  lay  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  use  of  the  ships  also 
suggests,  that  the  solemn  procession  of  the  gods  was  originally 
on  water  and  not  on  land,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  excursion 
of  the  gods  symbolized  some  homage  to  the  chief  water-deity, 
E^.  However  this  may  be,  the  early  significance  became  lost, 
but  the  custom  survived  in  Babylonia  of  carrying  the  gods 
about  in  this  way.  In  Assyria,  less  wedded  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion, we  find  statues  of  the  gods  seated  on  thrones  or  standing 
upright,  carried  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  men.*^  In  E^pt 
sacred  ships  are  very  common,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as 

1  Inscription  D,  col.  iii,  1-12. 

'■*  See  VVinckler's  note,  Kcils  Bib  J.  3,  2,  p.  16. 

'  IK.  54,  col.  iii.  1.  10. 

*  /^.  55,  col,  iv.  11.  I,  2. 

*  Ilk.  61.  no.  2,  obverse. 

**  See  Perrot  and  Cliipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea  and  Assyria^  i.  75,  76. 
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a  survival  of  the  old  liabylonian  and  K4;yptian  custom  that  an 
annual  j;ifi  sent  by  the  khrdive  of  K^y|>t  to  Ntrtt.i  consists  of 
a  tabernacle,  known  as  Mahmal,  thiit  prrsrnts  thr  outhncs  of  a 
ship.*  The  ark  of  the  Hebrews  appears,  similariy.  tt»  have  Inrcn 
originally  a  ship  of  some  kind. 

The  ships  of  the  Ilabylonian  gcxls  h.ul  names  ;^iven  to  them, 
just  as  the  towers  and  sanctuaries  had  ilu  ir  ninics  The  name 
of  Nin  ;;irsu*s  ship  has  already  \wv\\  nu-ntiofu-d  Mardtik*s 
ship  was  appropriately  known  as  Ma  kii  a.  *  the  ship  of  the 
dwellin;;/*  Similarly,  a  ship  of  thr  j^jkI  Sin  was  called  'ship 
of  light,*  reminding  one  of  the  name  <»f  the  ;:reat  temple  to  the 
moon  god  at  Tr,  *  the  house  of  the  ;;n-  it  luminary  '  The  ship  of 
Nin  gal,  the  consort  of  Sin,  was  callrd  *the  Irss<r  li;:ht.'  Ilau*s 
ship  was  dest  ril>ed  by  an  epithet  c»f  iht-  «^o(l<lrss  as  *  the  ship 
of  the  brilliant  offspring,*  the  referent  r  bfini;  to  the  «irscent  of 
the  gwldess  from  father  Anu*  Thcsr  ill»i>t!  iiions  \%ill  suffice 
to  show  the  de|>rndenre  of  the  nuurs  of  th«-  ships  u|H»n  the 
names  of  the  temples,  with  this  im|Hirtint  <liff»'feiu  r.  however, 
that  the  n  irnes  of  the  ships  are  (h«»M  n  (corn  a  <  loM^r  associa 
tion  with  thr  ;;«k1s  to  whom  thry  iM-lon^  s,,  i  ship  of  Kn  III 
was  known  simply  as  *  the  ship  of  ImI.'  md  tht-  ship  *»(  Nam,* 
the  river  ;;chI.  wis  called  'the  ship  of  the  Malkn  <or  royal) 
canal**  an  ifHii*  .ilion,  at  the  sunt  tim«-.  of  thi  pla<  «•  where 
the  cull  of  N  ifu  ^.iN  (arried  on. 


I  HI     1*11  IKS  Is    AM>    r>^i»     i»       » 

At  a  f  irt  iin  NJa.'*"  \\\  thr  rrli;^ii»tj  .    «l«  .i'..j  iimm!   of     \  |K'oplr, 
the    pri^slfifM»<|    »N   «  lo\rlv    Imkril    to    |»*«ljtit  \\  !•   t«i<  fNfn|i        The 


^*^r    !^«r      .   ^i,t»  ••       •  ^•'-  '^    k    M»»<»«»f  fr     1/ 
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earliest  form  of  government  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  is  theo- 
cratic, and  we  can  still  discern  some  of  the  steps  in  the  process 
that  led  to  the  differentiation  of  the  priest  from  the  secular 
ruler.  To  the  latest  times,  the  kings  retain  among  their  titles 
some^  which  have  reference  to  the  religious  functions  once 
exercised  by  them.  The  king  who  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  a  god,  nominated  by  some  deity  to  a  lofty 
position  of  trust  and  power,  stood  nearer  to  the  gods  than  his 
subjects.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  king  remained  the  priest /<zr 
excellence.  Hence  the  prominent  part  played  by  the  ruler  in 
the  religious  literature  of  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  hymns  were  composed  for  royalty.  The  most  elaborate 
ritual  dealt  with  the  endeavor  to  secure  oracles  that  might 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  rulers.  Astronomical  reports  were 
made  and  long  series  of  omen  tablets  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  household.  The  calendars  furnished  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  -the  kings.  A  ceremonial  error,  an  offence 
against  .the  gods  on  the  part  of  the  kings,  was  certain  of 
being  followed  by  disastrous  consequences  for  the  whole 
country. 

But  even  the  smallest  sanctuaries  required  some  service,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  religious  interests  were  entrusted  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  temples.  The  guardians  of  the  shrines  became 
the  priests  in  fact,  long  before  the  priesthood  of  the  rulers 
became  little  more  than  a  theory ;  and  as  the  temples  grew  to 
larger  proportions,  the  service  was  divided  up  among  various 
classes  of  priests. 

The  general  name  for  priests  was  shangii^  which,  by  a  plausible 
etymology  suggested  by  Jensen,'  indicates  the  function  of  the 
priest  as  the  one  who  presides  over  the  sacrifices.     But  this 

1  E.g^  ishakku. 

'  Sha  and  nakHy  j.^.,*the  one  over  the  sacrifice.'  Zcitiihri/f  fur  Assyriolog;ic,  vii. 
X74,  note. 
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function  represents  only  one  phase  of  the  priestly  office  in 
Babylonia,  and  not  the  most  important  one,  by  any  means. 
For  the  people,  the  priest  was  primarily  the  one  who  could  drive 
evil  demons  out  of  the  body  of  the  person  smitten  with  disease, 
who  could  thwart  the  power  of  wizards  and  witches,  who  could 
ward  ofl  the  attacks  of  mischievous  spirits,  or  who  could  pro|;- 
no^ticate  the  future  and  determine  the  intention  or  the  will 
of  the  gods.  The  offering  of  sacrifices  was  one  of  the  means 
to  accomplish  this  end,  but  it  is  significant  that  many  of  the 
names  used  to  designate  the  priestly  classes  have  reference  to 
the  priest's  position  as  the  exorciser  of  evil  spirts  or  his  power 
to  secure  a  divine  oracle  or  to  foretell  the  future,  and  not  to 
his  function  as  sacrificer.  Such  names  are  maskmashu^  the 
general  term  for  '  the  charmer ' ;  kalu,  so  called,  perhaps,  as 
the  *  rcstrainer '  of  the  demons,  the  one  who  keeps  them  in 
check,  ia/^aru,  a  synonym  of  kalu  ;  makkkkii^  'soothsayer'; 
sitfui,  a  term  which  is  still  obscure  ;  sAdt/n,  the  *  inquirer/  who 
obtains  an  oracle  through  the  dead  or  through  the  gods ; 
muihHu,  *  necromancer  '.  Atkifm  or  tsMif^f^u,  '  sorcerer.* '  These 
names  probably  do  not  exhaust  the  various  kinds  of  'magicians ' 
that  vkcre  to  be  found  among  the  lUbylonian  priests.  In  the 
cightrenih  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  no  less  than  eleven  classes 
of  magic  workers  are  enumerated,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Pentateuchal  opposition  against  the  necromancers* 
sorccrrrs,  soothsayers,  and  the  like  is  aimed  chiefly  against 
lUb)l<intsh  customs.  We  have  seen  in  previous  chapters  how 
largely  the  element  of  magic  enters  into  the  religious  rites  and 
literature  of  thr  liabylonun  Assyrian  religion  and  how  persistent 
an  <  irincnt  it  is  hut  the  masses,  the  priest  remained  essentially 
a  mu^maiAit.  Hut  we  have  al»o  names  like  mrnkm  and  mtsaJtJtm^ 
*lihati*n  {•ourrr.'  vihuh   cinphasiie   the   sacrificial   functions  of 


•    I  K«t    thrv    utn.%   tvfmw^m^t   cU«mp«  oI   piw%t%  *%  iitrlKatrd  bv  tiv  lad  tk*l  111* 
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the  priest ;  and  in  an  interesting  list  of  temple  servitors,'  *  the 
dirge  singers  *  are  introduced  as  a  special  class,  and  appropri- 
ately designated  as  munambU^  *  wailer/  and  lallaru^  *  howler.'  Of 
some  terms  in  this  list,  like  tisinnu^  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
indicate  a  special  class  of  priests  or  are  terms  for  servitors  in 
general,  attached  to  a  temple ;  in  the  case  of  others,  like  nAsh 
piiakki^  *  ax  carrier,'  we  do  not  know  exactly  of  what  nature  the 
service  was.'  /  I^astly,  priests  in  their  capacity  as  scribes '  and 
as  judges  *  formed  another  distinct  class,  though  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  Assyria  we  meet  with  scribes  occasionally  who 
are  not  priests.' 

The  range  thus  covered  by  the  temple  service,  —  magic,  ora- 
cles, sacrifices,  the  lament  for  the  dead,  and  the  judiciary,' —  is 
exceedingly  large.  The  subdivisions,  no  doubt,  varied  in  each 
center.  In  the  smaller  sanctuaries,  those  who  offered  the  sac- 
rifices may  also  have  served  as  soothsayers  and  dirge  singers, 
and  the  judicial  functions  may  likewise  have  been  in  the  same 
hands  as  those  who  performed  other  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  temple  like  &Sagila  the  classes  and  subclasses  must 
have  been  very  numerous.  Of  the  details  of  the  organization 
we  as  yet  know  very  little.  There  was  a  high  priest,  known  as 
the  shangam-makhi^^  and  from  the  existence  of  a  title  like 
sur-makhH, — that  is,  the  chief  surrH,^  —  we  may  conclude 
that  each  class  of  priests  had  its  chief  likewise.  With  the 
natural  tendency  in  ancient  civilizations  for  professions  to  be- 
come vested  in  families,  the  priests  in  the  course  of  time 
became  a  caste ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  entrance 
into  this  caste  was  only  possible  through  the  accident  of  birth. 
That  instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  cuneiform 
characters,  and  hence  the  introduction  into  the  literature,  was 

1  II R.  32,  no.  3.  *  E.g.,  IIIR.  48,  no.  6,  11.  26,  27. 

3  *  A  spear  carrier  of  Marduk '  occurs  in  contract  tablets. 
3  Dupsharru,  ^  Shangu  =  priest ;  ma^Au  =  great. 

<  Daianu.  ^  See  above,  p.  657. 
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o|>cn  to  oihcfh  than  the  scions  of  pric!»ts  is  sihown  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  le^al  literature  of  formal  contracts  for  instruction 
between  teachers  and  pupils  who  iH'lon;;  to  the  *  laity.'  These 
pupils  could  Ix'ccmie  scrilK*s  and  judges,  and  their  standing  as 
'priests*  represented  merely  the  Hahylonian  equivalent  to  a 
mtMlern  univerMty  dej^ree.  For  such  Nervice  as  the  bewailing 
of  the  i\vM\  and  as  musicians,  persons  were  initiated  who  were 
taken  from  various  classes  and  likewiM:  for  the  menial  duties 
of  the  temples,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  more  dis- 
tinctive priestly  (unctions,  like  the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits, 
sec  urin;;  an  oracle,  or  |M*rforming  sacntices.  that  the  rules  lim- 
iting these  pnvilr;;es  to  certain  familirh  were  iron  bound.  As 
among  the  Hebrews  and  other  natHiiis,  stress  was  laid  also 
u|Mm  freedom  from  physical  blemishes  in  the  case  of  the 
prirsts  'Mm*  le|H*r.  we  learn,  was  not  tit  f(»r  the  priesthcKKl.' 
In  the  astronomical  re|)orts  that  were  s|M»ken  of  in  a  previous 
chapter,'  there  are  references  t(»  the  'vkat<  ties'  kept  by  the 
astronomers.  I'heM-  wati  hes,  h(»t(kever.  were  prcjbably  not 
f>bs4*rvi-d  for  astronomical  purfioses  alone,  but  represent  the 
time  duisiiiii.  us  .imong  the  Helirrws.  for  the  temple  service. 
1  111  re  vkere  three  ni;^ht  watches  anions  the  lUb\lonians,' and, 
in  all  t>rolMl>iiit\.  tiieiefore.  three  d.iy  watihes  likewise, 
kt  |j\s  III  pn«-si%  wi  re  .i|i|»ointed  in  the  lar;;e  s.inctuaries  for 
MfMit-  (li.:tti;^  (tie  ('intmii.ime  iA  ea«  h  watch,  and  we  may 
vt.ii.i  lilt  find  th  It  the  ll«lire«s  oliLiiiud  their  numln'r  of 
tMii)!v  to  If    prit  <«u  |i»r  e  uh  *  wal«  li '  from   a  custom   pre\ailing 

in    ^x'llii     r.  i!'\   «'rii  III   t*  lll|»!e 

\ii  ifiter«%(Mi/  feat  .ri-  of  the  l»al*ylonian  prtesth<KMl  is  the 
l>«iM*iiiii  irtii:|i,<tl  liy  thr  woitiin  III  lh(*  ht%(oriial  texts  from 
the    dl\^    «.f    II  irntiitiT  if>i    onwartl.   the    references    to   women 
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attached  to  the  service  of  temples  are  not  infrequent.  Gudea 
expressly  mentions  the  *  wailing  women/  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  female  waiters,  like  the  male  ones, 
belong  to  some  priestly  class.  Again,  examples  of  women  as 
exorcisers  and  as  furnishing  oracles  ^  may  be  instanced  in 
Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Assyria,  and  we  have  also  references  to 
female  musicians  as  late  as  the  days  of  Ashurbanabal.  A 
specially  significant  role  was  played  by  the  priestesses  in 
Ishtar's  temple  at  Erech,  and  probably  at  other  places  where 
the  cult  of  the  great  mother  goddess  was  carried  on.  The 
Ishtar  priestess  was  known  by  the  general  term  of  Kadishtu, — 
that  is,  'the  holy  one,' — or  Ishtaritum,  'devoted  to  Ishtar'; 
but,  from  the  various  other  names  for  the  sacred  harlot  that  we 
come  across,'  it  would  appear  that  the  priestesses  were  divided 
into  various  classes,  precisely  like  the  priests.  That  in  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation  at  Erech,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
some  rites  were  observed  that  on  the  surface  appeared  obscene 
is  eminently  likely  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  obscene 
rites,  as  instanced  by  Herodotus,  formed  part  of  the  regular 
cult  of  the  goddess.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Ishtar  wor- 
ship, the  general  observation  may  be  made  that  the  position  of 
the  priestess  is  more  prominent  in  the  early  period  of  Baby- 
lonian history  than  in  the  days  when  the  culture  and  power  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  reached  its  zenith. 

Sacrifices  and  Votive  Offerings. 

The  researches  of  Robertson  Smith'  and  of  others  have 
shown  that  the  oldest  Semitic  view  of  sacrifice  was  that  of  a 
meal,  shared  by  the  worshipper  with  the  deity  to  be  honored  or 

1  Soc  ;ilx)ve,  pp.  2''.;,  \\\. 

''  Kharimlu.  Kiz^itu,  Ukholn .  Sluimuktu,  See  11 K.  32,  no.  2,  II.  31-36,  and 
above,  pp.  475,  484. 

*  See  his  article  on  "  Sacrifice  '"  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
and  his  Religion  of  the  Semites,  Lectures  VI -XI, 
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propitiated.  l>ependent  as  we  are  in  the  case  of  the  iiaby- 
Ionian- Assyrian  religion  (or  our  knowledge  of  sacrifices  upon 
incidental  references  in  historical  or  religious  texts,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  far  the  Semitic  dwellers  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  were  influenced  by  the  primitive  conception  of  sacrifice. 
Historical  and  votive  inscriptions  and  a  religious  literature 
belong  to  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  culture,  and 
earlier  views  of  sacrifice  that  may  have  existed  were  necessarily 
modified  in  the  process  of  adaptation  to  later  conditions.  The 
organization  of  an  elaborate  cult  with  priests  and  numerous 
temple  servitors  changes  the  sacrifices  into  a  means  of  income 
for  the  temple.  The  deity's  representatives  receive  the  share 
originally  intended  for  the  deity  himself ;  and,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  offering  to  a  god  by  contact  with  the  sacred 
element  fire,  the  temple  accepts  the  offering  for  its  own  use. 
It  IS  likely,  however,  that  among  the  Babylonians,  as  among 
the  Hebrews,  certain  parts  of  the  animal  which  were  not  fit  to 
eat '  were  burned  as  a  symbolical  homage  to  a  god.  No  refer- 
ences have  as  yet  been  found  pointing  to  any  special  sanctity 
that  wa^  attached  to  the  blood;  but  it  is  eminently  likely  that 
the  blood  was  regarded  at  all  times  as  the  special  pro{)erty  of 
the  gods,  and  was  poured  on  the  altar.  The  two  kinds  of 
sacntiie  animals  and  vegetable  products -- date  from  the 
earlirst  period  of  the  Habylontan  religion  of  mhich  we  have 
any  knowlrd^r  In  a  long  list  of  offerings.  (tu<lea '  includes 
uirn.  shrrp.  j;**-*'*.  lambs,  fish,  birds  (as  eagles,  cranes,'  etc  ). 
.uul  al%4»  such  prtNiucis  as  dales,  milk,  and  greens  From 
•  »thrr  %<M.r<rN  wr  may  add  gaielles,  date  wine,  butter,  c  rr.im. 
h«»nr).  ^aflic,  torn,  herbs,  oil,  spices,  and  mcense  Stress  is 
lii<i  u|x»n  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice.*     The  animals  must  be 
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without  blemish,  and  if  well  nurtured,  they  would  be  all  the 
more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  gods.  The  omission  of  dogs 
and  swine  is  not  accidental.  Under  that  double  aspect  of 
sanctity  which  we  find  among  the  Babylonians  as  among  so 
many  nations,  certain  animals  were  too  sacred  to  be  offered, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  regarded  as  unclean.^  In 
treating  of  the  omen  texts  we  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  peculiar  ideas  attached  to  the  dog  by  the  Babylonians,' 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  boar  likewise 
was  viewed  as  a  sacred  animal,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of 
Babylonia.'  No  certain  traces  of  human  sacrifices  have  been 
found,  either  in  Babylonian  literature  or  in  artistic  representa- 
tions.* If  the  rite  was  ever  practised  among  the  Babylonians 
or  Assyrians  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  —  earlier 
than  any  of  which  we  as  yet  have  any  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  trace  of  some  primitive  form  of  tree  worship  may 
be  recognized  in  the  representation,  so  frequent  on  seal  cylin- 
ders and  monuments,  of  curious  figures,  in  part  human,  in  part 
animal,  standing  in  front  of  the  palm  tree.*  The  symbol 
belongs  to  Assyria  as  well  as  to  Babylonia.  In  some  of  the 
designs  the  figures  —  human  heads  and  bodies  but  furnished 
with  large  wings  —  appear  to  be  in  the  act  of  artificially  fer- 
tilizing the  palm  tree  by  scattering  the  male  blossom  over  the 
female  palm.  This  plausible  interpretation  first  suggested  by 
E.  B.  Tylor  •  carries  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  importance 

1  See  on  this  general  subject  Marillier's  admirable  articles,  **  La  Place  du  Totein- 
isme  dans  revolution  religieuse  "  {Revue  de  PHistoire  des  Religions ^  xxxvi). 

2  See  pp.  397,  398. 

*  See  Peters'  Nippur^  ii.  131,  and  Hilprecht,  Cuneiform  Texts,  ix.  pi,  xiiL 

<  See  Ward,  *'On  Some  Babylonian  Cylinders  supposed  to  represent  Human  Sac- 
rifices "  {Proc.  Amer.  Oriental  Soc.,  May,  1888,  pp.  xxviii-xxx). 

fi  See,  e.g.,  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh^  ist  series,  pis.  7,  25  ;  Place,  Nitiae 
et  P Assyrie,  pi.  46,  etc. 

6  "  The  Winged  Figures  of  the  Assyrian  and  Other  Ancient  Monuments,"'  Proc. 
Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.^  xii.  383-393;  see  also  Bonavia,  **  The  Sacred  Trees  of  the  Assyrian 
Monuments,"  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record^  vols,  iii,  iv,  whose  conclusions,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  acceptable. 
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of  palm  culture  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  not  only  gave  the 
palm  the  character  of  a  sacred  tree,  but  lent  to  the  symbol  a 
vkiiirr  si;;ni!icance  to  a  more  advanced  age,  as  illustrating  fer- 
tility and  blessings  in  general.  The  scene,  reproduced  in  almost 
cndltss  variations  in  which  both  trees  and  figures  become 
cc)n\cntionali/cd.  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  symtx)!  of  adora- 
tion ind  wtirship  in  general.  As  such,  it  sur\'ived  in  religious 
art  and  continued  to  be  pictured  on  seal  cylinders  to  a  late  age. 
The  occasions  on  which  sacrifices  were  brought  were 
ffe*c|nfiit  If  the  gods  were  to  1h!  consulted  for  the  pur|)ose 
of  obt  lining  an  oracle,  elaborate  offerings  formed  a  necessary 
preliniin.uy.  In  this  case,  the  animals  presented  at  the  altar 
serve<i  a  double  purpose.'  They  constituted  a  means  of 
propiti  tting  the  god  in  favor  of  the  |K*titioner,  and  at  the  s.ifne 
tune  the  msfxction  of  certain  parts  of  the  animal  servetl  as  an 
omen  in  determining  what  was  the  will  of  the  gtxi  ap|>ealed  to. 
Whrn  the  foundations  were  to  Ik*  laid  for  a  temple  or  a  palace. 
It  u  IS  es|M*cially  itn|Hirtant  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gcxls  by 
suit  iliie  (fHerin^^s.  and.  similarly,  %khen  a  canal  was  to  )>e  built 
or  .in\  other  work  of  a  public  charac  ter  undertaken.  Again, 
u|H»n  the  dedication  c»f  a  sacred  eclihce  or  of  a  palace,  or  upon 
c  oin|>U-!iiv^  the  work  of  restoration  of  a  temple,  sheep  and 
«!*♦  u  in  abundance  were  offered  to  the  Rods,  as  well  as  various 
LnniN  «.l  JMitis  and  the  pr«»<fuce  of  the  orchards  and  fields, 
lit  hi^\lonian  rulers  .if)(K:ar  to  have  accompanied  their 
vi<  nft.es  <in   siu  h   occasions   with   prayers,  and   in   a   previc»us 

<  li.ipt»  f  t*e  h-id  fKcasion  to  discuss  M>mr  of  these  dedicatory 
in\.««  itwiis*      In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  prayers  are  s|)ccifi- 

<  .ill\  r«f erred  to  only  .^s  l>cinj;  offered  iH'fore  setting  (»ut  on  an 
«  *j»»tiit  >n.  Uforr  a  battle,  or  when  the  kings  hnd  thems4«|vet 
III  <iiNtf<  \s  *  \  >  that  if  the  llabylonian  custom  likewise  prevailed 

■   '         »     i 

♦  •      4    *w'    *      Ik      4»       .  {     »     n  4       \  vh«ttwftxl«il     Kl%«jim<    tlifwlrf. 
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in  Assyria,  it  did  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual.  The  sacrifice  as  a  pure  homage  is  illustrated  by  the 
zeal  which  the  Assyrian  kings  manifest  towards  honoring  the 
great  temples  of  the  south.  The  northern  rulers  were  anxious 
at  all  times  to  reconcile  the  southern  population  to  Assyrian 
control,  and  it  was  no  doubt  gratifying  to  the  south  to  find 
Tiglathpileser  II.,'  upon  entering  the  ancient  centers  like 
Sippar,  Nippur,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cuthah,  Kish,  Dilbat,  and 
Erech,  proceeding  to  the  temples  in  those  places  in  order  to 
offer  his  sacrifices.  The  example  of  Tiglathpileser  is  followed 
by  his  successors  down  through  the  time  of  Ashurbanabal. 
As  often  as  the  Assyrian  monarchs  may  have  had  occasion  to 
proceed  to  Babylonia  —  and  the  occasions  were  frequent, 
owing  to  the  constant  disposition  of  the  south  to  throw  off  the 
hated  yoke  —  they  emphasized  their  devotion  to  Marduk, 
Nabu,  En-lil,  Shamash,  and  the  other  gods  who  had  their 
seats  in  the  south.  Sargon*  goes  so  far  in  this  homage  as 
to  pose  ^s  the  reorganizer  of  the  cults  of  Sippar,  Nippur,  Bor 
sippa,  and  Babylon,  and  of  restoring  the  income  to  temples 
in  other  places.*  But  there  was  another  side  to  this  homage 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  sacrificing  in  the  Babylonian 
temples,  the  Assyrian  rulers  indicated  their  political  control 
over  the  south.  Such  homage  as  they  manifested  was  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  legitimate  rulers,  and  it  was  important 
for  the  Assyrians  to  legitimize  their  control  over  the  south. 

A  phase  of  sacrifice  is  represented  by  the  libations  of  oil 
and  wine  to  which  frequent  references  are  found  in  the 
historical  texts.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  anoint 
the  foundation  stones  of  temples  and  palaces  with  oil  and 
wine.  Over  the  thresholds,  too,  and  over  the  stones  —  bearing 
commemorative  or  votive  inscriptions  —  libations  of  oil,  honey, 
and  wine  were  poured. 

MIK.  67,  II,  12,  2  Cylinder^  1.  4.  ^ 

S  Winckler,  Die  Kcilsihrifttcxte  SatQon^s  Prunkinschrift^  II.  134,  135. 
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Ncbopolassar '  speaks  of  placing  sweet  herbs  under  the  walls, 
.ind  Nal)onnedos*  pours  oil  over  the  bolts  and  doors,  .is  well 
as  on  the  thresholds  of  the  Shamash  temple  at  Sippar,  and 
fills  the  temple  with  the  aroma  of  frankincense.  Much  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  this  rite,  and  the  kings  take  frequent 
occasion  to  adjure  their  successors  who  may  in  the  course  of 
restoring  edifices  come  across  stones  bearing  the  record  of 
former  builders,  to  anoint  these  stones  with  oil  and  offer 
sacrifices.*  Thus,  Nabonnedos/  when  he  finds  the  inscription 
of  Ashurbanabal  in  the  Shamash  temple  at  Sippar,  carefully 
obeys  the  injunction.  The  rite  bears  all  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  The  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment —  notably  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  act  of  pouring  oil  over 
the  holy  stone  at  Bethel* — confirm  this  view;  and  the  inter- 
pretation for  the  rite  suggested  by  Robertson  Smith*  that  the 
oil  was  originally  the  fat  of  the  sacrificed  animal  smeared  over 
an  object  or  a  person,  as  a  means  of  investing  them  with 
sanctity,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  invariable  juxtaposition 
in  the  cuneiform  texts  of  sacrificial  offerings  with  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  inscribed  stones. 

We  h.ive  no  evidence  that  the  rulers  of  fiahvloni.i  and 
AsNvri.i  were  anointed  with  oil  on  their  installation,  though 
It  is  not  improbable  that  such  was  the  case.  The  use  of  the 
oil  in  this  case  is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  ritr.  which,  it 
IS  to  l>r  noted,  loses  some  of  its  ancient  force  by  the  spread  of 
the  custom  in  the  Orient  of  unguents  as  a  part  of  the  toilet.' 
Thr  use  <»f  odorous  herbs,  which,  we  have  seen,  were  placed 
uniirr  ihr  malls,  and  of  honey  and  wine,  which  wnr  |Miured 
ovrr  Uilts.'  IS  also  directly  connected  with  the  sacrifuial  cull. 

'  Nrr   #  ,'      I  ifUiKfalrw^t  1,IK     %**,  oA    rlii    11     ('«    ^7     s««nA(K#vt)>    IK    4r.coi 
•  \  K'    '.«    tt.\    II    It    4<,   4^  '  S«v  |Cul»^t*(i«i  Smith    **    \%   »•; 
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The  libation  in  its  purer  form  appears  in  the  custom  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  pouring  wine  over  the  animal  slain  by  them 
in  the  hunt  The  act  is  intended  to  secure  divine  favor  towards 
a  deed  which  involved  the  destruction  of  something  that  by  all 
ancient  nations  was  held  sacred,  namely,  life.  Even  a  despot 
of  Assyria  felt  that  to  wantonly  destroy  life  could  not  be  safely 
undertaken  without  making  sure  of  the  consent  of  the  gods. 
Significantly  enough,  Ashurbanabal  offers  his  libations  after 
the  lion  or  bull  hunts  to  Ishtar  as  the  "goddess  of  battle."' 
The  animal  is  sanctified  by  being  devoted  to  a  goddess,  just 
as  the  victims  in  a  battle  constitute  the  conqueror's  homage 
offered  to  the  gods  who  came  to  his  assistance. 

Sacrifices  with  libations  are  so  frequently  represented  on  the 
seal  cylinder  that  this  testimony  alone  would  suffice  to  vouch 
for  the  importance  attached  to  this  rite  in  the  cult.  One  of 
the  most  archaic  specimens  of  Babylonian  art'  represents  a 
worshipper,  entirely  naked,  pouring  a  libation  into  a  large  cup 
which  stands  on  an  altar.  Behind  the  altar  sits  a  goddess  who 
is  probably  A  or  Malkitu,  the  consort  of  the  sun-god.  The 
naked  worshipper  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  figure  in  the 
early  Babylonian  art,*  and  it  would  appear  that  at  one  time  it 
was  customary  to  remove  one's  garments  preliminary  to  step)- 
ping  into  the  god's  presence,  just  as  among  the  Arabs  the  cult 
of  the  Caaba  in  Mecca  was  conducted  by  the  worshippers  at 
an  early  period  without  their  clothes/  The  custom  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  to  remove  one's  shoes 
upon  entering  sacred  territory,  —  a  custom  still  observed  by  the 
modern  Muslim,  who  leaves  his  shoes  outside  of  the  Mosque,  — 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  at  an  earlier  period 
people  removed  their  garments  as  well  as  the  sandals.      It  may 

1  IR.  7,  no.  ix. 

2  Meuzey  in  De  Sarzec's  Dccou\*€rtcs  en  C/taUtc,  p.  2o<). 

*  Several  examples  occur  in  De  Sarzec's  Di'co}i-,crti-s  rn  Cluxldic.  See  also  Ward, 
Proc.  Amer.  Oriental  Sac,  May,  i8S8,  p.  xxix,  and  rctcrs'  XiZ/nr,  ii.  pi,  2. 

*  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Heidenthutn^,  p.  ic/*. 
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be  that  the  order  to  take  of!  the  sandal  alone,  as  recorded 
in  the  Old  I'estamcnt,  is  nothing  but  a  euphemistic  phrase 
(su^l^csted  l>y  a  mure  refined  age)  to  strip  oneself.  Certainly, 
when  wc  find  that  in  the  days  of  Saul,  the  seers  went  about 
naked,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Hebrews,  too,  like  the  Arabs  and  Ifabylonians, 
entered  the  holy  presence  naked. 

The  institution  of  daily  sacrifices  is  voudied  for  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  religious  centers  like  Babylonia,  Uorsippa.  Sippar, 
(uthah,  as  well  as  Nineveh  for  the  Utc  periods.  Nebuchad- 
ne/zar,  for  ex.imple,  tells  us*  that  he  provided  for  a  sacrifice  of 
s\x  Limbs  daily  in  the  temple  E-shidlam  at  Cuthnh,  sacred  to 
Nergal  and  I^z  ,  while  for  Nabu*s  temple  at  Ik>rsippa,  the 
daily  !kacrifices  were  arranged  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and 
in4  luded  two  fattentxl  bulls  of  perfect  form,  sixteen  smaller 
animals,  IxrMdes  otTerings  of  fish,  birds,  leek,  various  kinds  of 
wine,  honey,  cre.im,  .ind  the  finest  oil,  all  intended,  as  the  king 
tells  us,  for  the  table  of  Nabu  and  his  consort.  No  doubt  the 
daily  otbcial  sacritucs  at  Marduk's  temple  were  even  more 
elakM>rate.  The  custom  c»f  regular  sacrifices  in  the  larger  tem* 
pirs  may  Ik*  traced  back  to  an  early  period.  The  technical 
terms  ffir  such  sacrifices  are  tatlitku  and  pni,  lioth  terms 
ci»nvry  the  idea  uf  iRMng  "fixed,"  perpetual.'  axmK  suggest  a 
cumptrtvm  with  the  Tentateuchal  institution  of  the  tamiJ*  i.f,, 
the  (l.uly  sacrihie.  Whenever  the  kings  in  their  inscriptions 
mctidon  the  regular  sacrihces,  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  with 
reftrrntr  to  iheir  rcinstitution  of  an  old  custom  that  had  been 
all<'Wtd  til  fall  into  neglect  (owin^  to  |M>litical  disturbarnes 
whu  h  always  allecteci  the  temples),  and  luH  as  Jitx  innf»vation. 
Inrxivations  wrrr   limited  to  increasing   the  amounts  of   these 

«.r   4rirrMi  <    « Ufvirt    t«il    ti     U     t*»    V» 

Aft  r  Hi,it.mnmnt 

'  1  <<     '  IW  «ir«*l|     UM  iiKur       N**  |h»'  ItclMMcal  •anpAu^mr*!     I  *»n    «»ti    1 1 
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regular  sacrifices.  So,  for  example,  Nabubaliddin  restores  and 
increases  the  ginl  of  the  great  temple  E-babbara  at  Sippar.' 
But  regular  sacrifices  do  not  necessarily  involve  daily  offerings. 
The  same  terms,  ginik  and  sattUku,  are  applied  frequently  to 
monthly  offerings,  and  except  in  the  large  religious  centers, 
regular  sacrifices  were  in  all  probabilities  brought  on  certain 
days  of  each  month,  ^^nd  not  daily.  The  days  thus  singled 
out,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  differed  for  various  sanctu- 
aries. It  would  be  important  if  we  could  determine  the  share 
in  these  regular  sacrifices  taken  by  the  people  at  large,  but  the 
material  at  hand  does  not  suffice  for  settling  the  question. 
There  are  frequent  references  to  tithes  in  the  clay  tablets 
forming  part  of  the  archives  of  temples,  and  monthly  tributes 
are  also  mentioned.  We  certainly  may  conclude  from  these 
references  that  the  people  were  taxed  in  some  way  for  the  sup- 
port of'  the  temples.  Ashurbanabal  in  one  place  speaks  of 
reimposing  upon  the  population  of  the  south  the  provision  for 
the  sattUku  and  ginU  due  to  Ashur  and  Belit*  and  the  gods  of 
Assyria;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  regular  sac- 
rifices at  the  temples  partook  of  a  popular  character.  One 
gains  the  impression  that,  except  on  the  occasions  when  the 
people  came  to  the  sanctuaries  for  individual  purposes,  the 
masses  as  such  had  but  comparatively  little  share  in  it.  In 
this  respect  the  cult  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  so  many  points 
in  common  with  the  Babylonian  ritual  as  to  justify  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  details  of  sacrificial  regulations  in  the  priestly 
code  are  largely  derived  from  practices  in  Babylonian  temples, 
was  more  democratic.  Closely  attached  as  the  Babylonians 
were  to  their  sanctuaries,  the  regular  sacrifices  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  active  factor  in  maintaining  this  attachment 
A  more  decidedly  popular  character  is  apparent  in  the  votive 
offerings  made  to  the  temples.     These  offerings  cover  a  wide 

1  VR.  6i, col.  iv.  L  48-coL  V.  L6 ;  see  also  Ashurbanabal,  Rassam  Cylinder,  coL  it. 
1.  90.  >  Belit  here  used  for  Ashur's  consort ;  see  p.  226. 
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range.  Rultrs  and  |M:ople  alike  felt  protnpted  to  make  gifts  to 
the  sanctuaries  on  s|>ecial  occasions,  either  as  a  direct  homage 
to  the  gods  or  with  the  avowed  purjxisr  and  hope  of  securing 
divine  favor  <»r  divine  intercession. 

The  statues  of  themselves  which  the  rulers  from  the  days  of 
(fudea  '  on  wi-rc  fon<i  of  erecting  were  dedicated  l>y  them  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  and  this  avowed  aim  teni|>crs,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  vanity  which  no  doubt  was  the  mainspring  of  their 
action.  The  statues  were  placed  in  the  temples,  and  from 
(iudea'wc  learn  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  one  of  the  king's  colossal  blocks  of  diorite. 
For  seven  days  all  manual  labor  was  interrupted  in  I^gash. 
Masters  and  slaves  shared  in  the  festivities.  The  temple  of 
Nin  girsu  IS  sanctified  anew  by  puritic.ition  rites,  and  the  statue 
is  formally  presmied  to  the  ginl  amidst  sat  rifices  and  ofTerings 
of  rich  gifts.  The  account  given  in  the  lkx>k  of  I)aniel'  of  the 
dedii  alion  of  Nebuc  hadnr//.ir's  statue  may  l>e  regarded  as  an 
equallv  authentic  picture  of  a  custom  that  survived  to  the  clos- 
ing davs  of  thr  Kib\ Ionian  monarth\.  except  that  we  hive  no 
proof  that  divine  hunttrs  were  paid  to  these  statues.*  The 
frr>nt.  sides.  Ani\  bat  k  of  (iudea's  images  were  co\erc*d  with 
mscfiptions,  partK  of  a  commeinorative  t  haracler.  but  in  part, 
alv».  (on\e\iri^'  .1  dedication  to  \in  girsu.  Simiiarlv.  the  steles 
of  the  AsNViian  km^s.  M*t  up  by  them  either  in  the  temples  or 
on  ihr  high^axs  be\ond  the  tonhnes  c»f  Assyria,  and  nhuh 
had  images  of  the  Tui«rs  scul|>tured  on  them  in  high  relief, 
were  to\fred  wiih  iriM  f  iptions.  dev  oied  primarilv  to  celebrat- 
mg  the  d<*t*ds  «.f  the  km;;s  but.  sin*  r  the  victories  of  the 
armies  were  4S4  nf^fci  to  the  .»ssi«»!.int  r  furnished  bv  the  gcnls, 
an    horii.i^i'  lo  Ash»ir  t>r  -ainit-  «»iher    deity  was   involved    in   the 
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recital.  That  the  gods  were  accorded  a  minor  share  of  the 
glory  was  but  in  keeping  with  the  pride  of  the  Assyrian  rulers, 
who  were  less  affected  than  the  rulers  of  the  south  by  the 
votive  character  of  the  statues. 

Both  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  however,  unite  in  making 
images  of  the  gods  as  a  distinct  homage,  and  in  giving  elabo- 
rate presents  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  costly  woods,  and 
garments  to  the  sanctuaries  as  votive  offerings  to  the  gods. 
These  presents  were  used  in  the  decoration  of  temples  and 
shrines,  as  well  as  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  or  as  direct  con- 
tributions to  the  temple  treasury.  Celebrations  of  victories 
were  chosen  as  particularly  appropriate  occasions  for  making 
such  votive  offerings.  So  Agumkakrimi,  upon  bringing  back 
to  E-Sagila  the  statues  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum  that  had 
been  taken  away  by  ruthless  hands,  bestows  rich  gifts  upon 
the  temples  and  describes  ^  at  great  length  the  costly  garments 
embroidered  with  gold  and  studded  with  precious  stones  that 
were  hung  on  Marduk  and  his  consort.  Equally  vivid  is  the 
description  of  the  high,  conical-shaped  caps,  made  of  lapis 
lazuli  and  gold,  and  decorated,  furthermore,  with  various  kinds 
of  stones,  that  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  deities.  Gar- 
ments for  the  statues  of  the  gods  appear  to  have  been  favorite 
votive  offerings  at  all  times.  Nabubaliddin,  in  restoring  the 
cult  of  Shamash  at  Sippar,  makes  provisions  for  an  elaborate 
outfit  of  ^armcnts,^  specifying  different  garments  for  various 
periods  of  the  year.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  for  the 
various  festive  occasions  of  the  year,  the  garments  of  the  gods 
were  changed,  much  as  in  other  religions  —  including  the 
Catholic  Church —  the  officiating  priests  are  robed  in  different 
garments  on  the  various  festive  or  solemn  occasions. 

Votive  tablets  or  discs  of  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  turquoise,  gold, 
silver,  C(;j)p(:r,    antimony,   and    other   metals    with    dedicatory 

1  \' k.  3;.  col.  ii.  1.  22-col.  iii.  1.  12. 
-i  VK.6i.col.  vi.  11.  i-i-,. 
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inscriptions  were  deposited  in  the  temples.     What  particular 

pur}M>sc  they  served  we  do  not  know.     As  a  specimen  of  the 

more  common  formula  on  these  tablets,  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet  of 

Nippur  may  Im:  chosen.     It  is  offered  by  a  Cassite  king,  and 

reads  *  as  follows  : 

To  licl 
lltt  lord 

Kadashifian  Turgu 
For  hti  life 
Pmentcd. 

A  knob-shaped  object'  of  fine  limestbne  contains  a  dedication 
in  similar  phrases  to  M Arduk.  It  is  offered  by  Ilel-epush,  who 
is  probably  identical  with  a  Babylonian  ruler  of  this  name  in 
the  seventh  century,  —  a  contemporary  of  Sennacherib:' 

To  Marduk,  hit  lord 

Hrlrpu»h  for  the  pfcservatioQ  of  kit  life 

Made  and  |»rctefiled 

Kings,  however,  do  luit  appear  to  l>e  the  only  ones  for  whom 

thcM*    votive    ofTeringN    were    prepared.      A    dedication    to    a 

personage  otherwise  unknown  and  to  all  appearances  a  layman 

read^   * 

To  Fa.*  hn  knd.  IWl  jrtr. 
S<m  of  Fa  t4n. 

Vm  the  pretenration  ol  ks  bfe 
Made  and  pfeaenled 

The  formulas  arc  lhu%  scrn  to  be  con%Tntional  ones,  though 
curtMonally  the  m>rription  is  v>m-what  longer.  So,  for 
rianiplr.  Na/i  Maruttash.  another  <*a%site  king,  puts  a  little 
pr.i)rr  on  a  votive  offering 

1  ll.l|«««h(    f  ;J  /lt}f..m$tm    /m$,rt/i»0mi.  t    I.  |4   i\.  ma  6| 

>  Ir.  thr  n.uwb-    «t  <  <.fv«hA(rii      Ikncrl^Hl  l»V  kavdlAOa  In  Uir  /mTi  /  Attfr^ 
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[To  Bel,  his  lord] 

Nazi-Maruttash, 

Son  of  KurigalzUt 

To  hearken  to  his  supplication, 

To  be  favorable  to  his  prayer, 

To  accept  his  entreaty. 

To  lengthen  his  days, 

[fie  made  and  presented]. 

This  inscription  appears,  as  Dr.  Hilprecht  informs  us,^  on  an 
ax  made  of  imitation  lapis  lazuli.'  Other  votive  inscriptioDS 
are  found  on  rings  and  on  knobs  of  ivory  or  magnesite.'  These 
various  designs  no  doubt  all  had  some  symbolical  significance. 
The  ring  suggests  some  ultimate  connection  between  votive 
offerings  and  amulets.  The  seal  cylinders,  we  know,  although 
put  to  practical  use  in  impressing  the  design  on  a  clay  tablet 
as  a  substitute  for  a  personal  signature,  were  also  regarded  as 
amulets,  and  this  accounts  for  the  frequency  with  which 
scenes  of  religious  worship  were  introduced  as  designs  on 
the  cylinders.  The  ring  is  distinctly  an  amulet  in  Babylonia 
as  elsewhere,  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
custom  of  carrying  little  inscribed  tablets,  discs,  or  knobs  about 
the  person  as  a  protection  against  mischances  preceded  the 
use  of  such  tablets  as  votive  offerings  to  be  placed  in  a  temple. 
A  very  common  votive  object  in  Babylonia,  especially  in  the 
earlier  period,  was  the  clay  cone.  Such  cones  were  found  in 
large  numbers  at  Lagash,  while  at  Nippur  Peters  came  across 
what  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  magazine  where  such  cones 
(and  other  votive  objects)  were  manufactured  in  large  num- 
bers.* The  cones  of  Gudea  bear  conventional  inscriptions  of  a 
votive  character  addressed   to  Nin-girsu.     In  other   temples, 

1  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions^  i.  i,  p.  58. 

3  In  reality,  glass  colored  with  cobalt.  On  this  production  of  false  lapis  lazuli, 
see  Peters'  Nippur,  ii.  134. 

<  For  examples,  see  Hilprecht,  ib.^  pi.  18,  no.  34 ;  pi.  23,  nos.  56,  57 ;  pL  25,  nos. 
66,  69  ;  pL  26,  no.  70. 

*  Peters'  Nippur^  ii.  77,  133. 
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other  gods  were  similarly  remembered.  Il  has  been  customary 
to  re};ard  tiiese  cones  a*>  phallic  symbols ;  *  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  not  only  is  the  evidence  for  this  lacking,  but  that 
what  we  know  of  the  popular  practices  of  the  liabylonians  docs 
not  warrant  us  in  assuming  any  widespread  phallic  symbolism. 
Ihe  |Kjint  of  the  cones  suggests  rather  that  the  objects  were 
intended  to  be  stuck  mto  the  ground  or  into  walls.  At  Lagash 
De  Sarzec  found,  besides  cones,  a  large  number  of  copper 
statuettes  '  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  of  animals,  -  chiefly 
bulls,  —  all  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  or  attached  to  a  cone- 
shaped  object.  Others  again  are  clearly  human  figures,  cither 
male  per^^onages  holding  the  cone  in  their  hands,'  or  females 
holding  baskets  on  their  heads,  the  customary  attitude  of 
making  an  offering.  I'hese  curious  statuettes  frequently  bear 
inscriptions  of  a  vutivc  character,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thev  were  used  to  t>e  stuck  into  some  substance.  At  one 
place.  Ik-  .Sarzec  found  a  series  set  up  in  concentric  circles*  in 
the  cornt-rs  of  an  editu  e  antf  under  the  Woox.  Heuzey  is  of  the 
opini<*n  that  these  statuettes  thus  arranged  were  to  serve  as  a 
warning  for  thi-  demons,  but  it  is  in<ire  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral (  har.K  trr  of  the  l»ah>lonian  religion  to  look  upon  these 
objects  sirnplv  as  voti\e  offerings  placed  at  various  parts  of  a 
buiiclitf^  .IS  .1  rix'  ins  f»f  sc*c  uring  thr  f .ivor  of  the  g<»<ls.  I  he  cone, 
I  venture  lo  think,  is  merely  the  c  onvenlionali/rd  sha|>c!  of  a 
\»ti\r  oUjrt  t  <>n^inail\  intended  to  l>e  stuck  into  Miine  part  of  a 
va(  rrd  iMnldin^  1  he  l.ir^^e  quantity  of  coiieik  that  have  been 
(«»un<l  .It  l.a;:ish,  .Vippur,  and  elM'where  is  ai\  indualion  of 
their  {M»pu<  ir  UN<-  It  is  not  improbable  thit  at  one  time,  and, 
at  all  rvt-nts.  in  tt-rtain  temples,  thr  cones  and  statuettes 
rr|»fr\«  fil«  «!  tin  «     fiiTiM.fj  \mIi\c  €iflrnn;^s  witfi  whic  h  worshippers 
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provided  themselves  upon  entering  the  sacred  precinct.  To 
facilitate  the  reproduction  of  the  statuettes,  moulds  were  used, 
—  another  indication  of  the  widespread  use  of  these  objects. 
Clay  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses  were  also  made  in  moulds 
or  modelled  by  hand  and  served  as  votive  offerings.  At 
Nippur,  the  images  represent  chiefly  Bel  and  Belit,*  either 
separately  or  in  combination ;  but  figurines  of  Ishtar  have  also 
been  found.*  In  some  the  goddess  is  represented  as  suckling 
a  child.  Often  she  is  pictured  as  naked,  clasping  her  breasts  or 
her  womb.  The  attitude  which  was  suggested  by  the  character 
of  the  goddess  as  the  promoter  of  fertility  appears  to  have  been 
too  obscene  to  a  more  refined  age,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
later  times  the  sexual  parts  suppressed  or  the  figure  properly 
clothed.  The  character  of  these  figurines  varied  naturally 
with  each  religious  center,  and  even  in  the  same  center  modifi- 
cations were  introduced. 

Whether  these  clay  figurines,  cones,  and  metallic  statuettes 
were  also  placed  by  individuals  in  their  dwellings,  like  the 
"  plague  "  tablets,'*  we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  say,  but  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  such  was  the  case.  The  teraphitn 
familiar  to  us  from  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament,*  and 
evidently  used  as  talismans,  belong  to  the  class  of  votive  offer- 
ings under  consideration.  The  figurines  and  cones,  and  also 
(though  to  a  smaller  degree)  the  copper  statuettes,  thus  intro- 
duce us  to  the  popular  phases  of  the  cult.  As  symbols  of 
homage  they  appear  to  have  survived  to  a  late  period,  and 
their  use  as  talismans  did  not  materially  affect  their  character 
as  offerings,  made  by  the  people  upon  seeking  the  sanctuaries. 
The  more  costly  objects,  as  vases,*  artistically  worked  weapons, 
handsome  *'  seas  "  bowls,  altars,  and  statues  of  the  gods  and 

1  Peters'  /Vi////r,  ii.  376,  and  Hilprecht,  Cuneiform  Texts^  ix.  pL  12. 

2  Peters,  ib.  pp.  374,  375- 
'  See  p.  536. 

*  E.f^.^  Gen.  xxxi.  19. 

*  See  the  si>ecinicns  and  descriptions  xnDccouvcrtes  en  ChalMe,  pi.  44  and  p.  234. 
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other  furniture  for  the  temples  were  left  to  the  rulers.  Such 
offerings  were  made  with  great  pomp.  They  were  formally 
dedicated  by  large  processions  of  priests,  with  tlie  accompani- 
ment of  hymns  and  music.  The  kings  of  Assyria  presented 
the  captured  gods  as  votive  gifts  pleasing  to  their  deity.'  They 
bring  back  with  them  from  their  campaigns  the  beams  of  the 
edifices  that  they  destroyed  and  offer  them  to  Ishtar.*  U)K>n 
coming  to  liaby Ionia,  they  do  not  fail  to  bring  presents  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  copper,  iron,  purple,  precious  garments, 
and  scented  woods  to  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum,  to  Nabu  and 
Tashmitum.  and  the  other  great  gods.*  The  first  fruits  of 
extensive  groves  are  offered  by  Ashurnasirbal  to  Ashur  and  the 
temples  of  his  land.^  The  rulers  of  Assyria  vie  with  the  kings 
of  liabylonia  in  presenting  gardens*  and  lands  to  the  gods  as 
vcitive  offerings ;  but  for  all  that,  in  ancient  liabylonia  and 
Assyria,  as  among  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  more  fervent 
religious  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  small  tokens  of  the 
masses,  whose  attachment  to  the  temples  was  of  a  different 
order  from  that  which  prompted  the  rulers  of  the  north  and 
south  to  a  display,  in  which  vanity  and  the  desire  to  manifest 
their  power  play  a  larger  part  as  one  generation  succeeds  the 
other. 

FiusrivAi^. 

We  have  seen*  that  in  the  developed  system  of  the  iLiby- 
Ionian  religion,  every  day  of  the  year  had  some  signiticante,  and 
that  certain  days  in  each  mcmth  -  so,  /^T*,  ^^  7^^«  i4(h,  19th. 
21st,  and  18th  had  a  special  significance.  It  has  alM>  l>een 
pointed  out  that  in  different  religious  centers,  the  days  singled 
out  (or  s|K*iial  significance  differed.      In  view  of  this,  we  must 

^     \  tlMifthJIIwr^u!      IK      ft     <t4     lit    U    «#l,^ 

*  W    Kk  kkr«    I  '»s   k.  -.     kt,*tu  %i€  XtPf'fm  $  Pmmitmt.k't/t.  U   141-14^ 

•  IK    #7    i  I  «S««pfi.  J7)  >*> 
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be  prepared  to  find  that  the  festival  days  were  not  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  Babylonia,  nor  necessarily  identical  in  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history. 

The  common  name  for  festival  was  isinnu.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  use  of  assinnu  as  a  general  name  for  priest,^  —  a 
servant  of  a  deity,  —  the  underlying  stem  appears  to  signify 
simply  *  to  serve.'  Another  name  that  reveals  more  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Babylonian  festivals  is  tashiltu^  which  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  *joy,  delight'  The  festivals  were  indeed 
joyous  occasions,  marked  by  abundance  of  offerings  and  merry- 
making, though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  somber  note  in  the  rejoic- 
ings was  not  absent.  The  kings  dedicate  their  temples  and 
palaces  amidst  manifestation  of  rejoicing.  They  pray  that  the 
gods  may  occupy  the  dwellings  prepared  for  them  **  in  joy  and 
jubilance," '  and  the  reference  to  festivals  in  the  historical  texts 
are  all  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  us  feel  that  the  Baby- 
lonian could  apppreciate  the  Biblical  injunction  to  "rejoice"* 
in  the  divine  presence,  on  the  occasions  set  apart  as,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  sacred. 

Defective  as  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  festi- 
vals still  is,  the  material  at  our  disposal  shows  that  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  there  was  one  day  in  the  year  on  which 
a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  a  god  or  goddess  that 
had  a  more  important  character  than  any  other.  In  the  devel- 
oped zodiacal  system  of  Babylonia  each  month  is  sacred  to  a 
deity.*  This  system  was  perfected  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  theological  schools  of  Babylonia,  but  so  much  of  it, 
at  all  events,  rests  upon  ancient  traditions  which  assigns  a 
month  to  each  god;  and  since  Marduk  is  not  accorded  the 
first  place,  but  takes  his  position  in  a  group  of  solar  deities, 

1  See  above,  p.  658. 

2  This  is  a  standing  phrase  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  of 
other  kings.     See  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Handworterbuch^  p.  270b. 

^  Deut.  xii.  18;  xvi.  14,  etc 
*  See  pp.  462,  463. 
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and  since,  moreover,  these  solar  deities  have  a  position  in  the 
calendar  which  accords  with  their  specific  solar  character/  we 
may  proceed  a  step  further  and  assume  with  some  confidence 
that  the  liabylonian  scholars  were  guided  —  in  large  part,  at 
least  -  by  ancient  traditions  in  parceling  out  the  months  as 
they  did.  Anu.  Ilel,  and  Ka,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  assigned 
to  the  first  three  months  because  of  the  preeminent  position  of 
these  three  gods  as  a  special  triad;  but  even  here  the  antiquity 
of  the  triad  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  the  association  of  some 
month  with  some  deity  belongs  to  a  very  ancient  period  of 
Babylonian  history.  'I*his  being  the  case,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  first  day  of  the  month  sacred  to  a  deity  would  be 
regarded  as  his  or  her  festival /0r /jTr^/Zrw^-/,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cult  of  a  deity  spreading  beyond  its  original  limits,  this 
festival  would  assume  a  more  general  character.  On  this  day 
the  people  would  come  from  all  parts  of  the  district  within 
which  the  cult  was  carried  on,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  god 
or  {:tKidess.  In  the  days  of  Gudea,  we  find  Bau  occupying  this 
su}>crior  rnnk.  Her  festival  had  assumed  such  importance  as 
to  srrvr  for  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

lirncc  it  became  known  simply  as  the  day  of  zag-muku,'  that 
IS.  thf  New  Year's  Day.*  Whether  this  festival  of  liau  wa» 
rei'»;:ni/rd  a*  the  New  Year's  Day  throughout  lUbylonia,  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  observed  in  a  consider 
ably  intensive  distri<  t,  or  Gudea  would  have  made  the  atti-m|>t 
to  give  some  festival  connected  with  his  favorite  deity  Nin 
girnu  this  <  haracter.  As  it  is,  he  can  only  combine  lUu's 
festival  with  the  cult  of  .N'ingirsu,  by  making  the  New  Year's 
Dav  (he  occasion  of  a  symliolical  marriage  between  the  god 
Ani\  the  ^;<«ldcss      Nin  giisu  is  representee!  as  offering  marriage 

-«<  •>  *  'i$k  $^^M$      s«r  |»  fill 

«{..<*      «>«^A     if.w  ii|4»»*t*  «•    it4    Ui       lit  l>«    Utr«   •••tatt|4 »•*«««  «T   t»ml 
(«^       <  •  *         J  i«     4       •    •  «    *f\m-*t%    lu    Ur    a*   Afl«>f  nk^liwr         Sc«    A  WwiMit.    /dttt     i 
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g^fts  to  Bau/  on  the  Zagmuku.  How  early  Bau  came  to  occupy 
so  significant  a  rank  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  her 
quality  as  the  *  great  mother/  as  the  goddess  of  fertility  and 
abundance,'  rather  than  any  political  supremacy  of  the  district 
in  which  she  was  worshipped,  that  constitutes  the  chief  factor 
in  giving  Bau  this  preeminence,  just  as  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  the  other  great  goddesses  of  Babylonia, -r^  Nini, 
Nani,  Ishtar,  —  specific  traits  and  not  political  im|[>ortance 
lending  them  the  significance  they  acquired. 

At  one  time  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  festival  of  En-lil 
at  Nippur,  which  brought  worshippers  from  all  parts  of  Baby- 
lonia, was  recognized  as  a  '  New  Year's  Day,'  and  we  may 
some  day  find  evidence  that  at  a  still  earlier  period  the  first 
day  of  a  month  sacred  to  some  other  god,  —  Sin  or  Shamash 
or  Nani-Ishtar'of  Erech,  —  was  recognized  in  some  districts 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  year ;  but  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, the  spring,  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  or  the  fall,  after 
the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  are  the  two  most  natural  periods 
for  reckoning  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Since  we  know  that 
at  the  time  when  Babylon  acquired  her  supremacy  the  year 
began  in  the  spring,  the  conservatism  attaching  to  religious 
observances  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  Bau's  festival 
also  fell  in  the  spring. 

After  the  ancient  religious  and  political  centers  of  the  south 
yielded  their  privileges  to  Babylon,  it  was  natural  for  the 
priests  of  Marduk  to  covet  the  honor  of  the  New  Year's  festival 
for  the  new  head  of  the  pantheon.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
Zagmuku  transformed  into  a  Marduk  festival.  That  it  did  not 
originally  belong  to  Marduk  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  —  the  first  month,  —  whereas 
the  month  sacred  to  Marduk  was  Arakh-shamna  (or  Marche- 
shwan),  —  the  eighth  month.      The  deliberate  transfer  of  the 

>  Inscription  G,  i^.,  and  Inscription  D,  col.  ii.  11.  1-9.     See  also  p.  59. 
'^  See  above,  ib. 
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2^fnuku  to  Marduk  is  al!»o  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
festival  of  Nisan  has  another  name  by  which  it  is  more  com- 
monly designated, —  AkituJ  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  a  general  term  for  a  festival,  and  it  is  natural  that 
Marduk's  festival  should  have  come  to  be  known  as  thr  fes- 
tival, just  as  among  the  Hebrews  the  annual  fall  pilj;rim.i|;e  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  became  known  as  ikr  Hag,  the 
pilgrimage /tfr /jK^/oMT.  To  distinguish  it  from  other  festivals, 
Marduk*s  festival  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  *'  great "  or 
the  **  lofty  '*  Akitu.  The  first  day  was  properly  the  Zagmuku. 
whereas  the  Akitu  itself  extended  at  least  over  the  first  eleven 
days  of  Nisan  '  and  may  indeed  have  lasted  the  entire  month ; 
but  Zagmuku  was  also  used  (or  the  festival  period.  The  New 
Year's  Day  was  marked  by  a  solemn  procession.  The  union 
of  Nabu  and  Marduk  was  symbolized  by  a  visit  which  the 
former  paid  to  his  father,  the  chief  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 
In  his  ship,  magnificently  fitted  out,'  Nabu  was  earned  along 
tlie  street  known  as  Ai-iburshabu,^  leading  from  []or!»ippa 
across  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon. 

The  street  was  handsomely  paved,'  and  everything;  was  done 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony.  The  v  isit  «*( 
Nabu  marked  the  homage  of  the  gcnis  to  Marduk.  and  Na)»u 
set  the  example  for  other  gods,  who  were  all  ikup|>osc<l  to 
assemble  in  E-Sagila  during  the  great  festival  Ui*  liavr 
already  pointed  out  that  tht*  cult  of  Nabu  at  Borsip|).i  at  <inr 
time  was  regarded  with  greater  sanctity  than  the  Martluk  %%<•! 
ship  in  Babylon.  As  a  concesMon  to  the  fornur  su)>r< mat  \ 
of  Nabu,  the  priests  of  KSagila,  carr>ing  the  statue  <•(  M  miul. 
escorted  Nabu  back  to  lior!^ippa.  I  hr  leturn  \\\\\  r.uMS  ihr 
stnptcton  that  it  was  originally  Marduk  who  uas  olili;^til  t«f 
pay  an   annual   homa;;e  to   Nabu. 


1  ^M»   //.  r«nfacMi  W*di  flfi^^^   rol    it    tl    •*    •< 

*  T>rt*  foni»W  Irnfn  a  |iji%VAC«-  m   Ni*'*«w  *i»'l*^  "•♦*  I  f«vf  *.(<•.*     lie       | 

•  S#r  n   ^*\%  *  *''C*'*'''*f  '•♦'••*  **•*  rtfm  n%\   iMf4  m  t%  *l»    « 

IAAt'»  lti%i>i|4x>«     IK     ,<•    (fl    •    II     *>     .1 
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However  this  may  be,  the  double  ceremony  became  to  such 

an  extent  the  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Zagmuku  or  Akitu  that 

when  the  chroniclers  wish  to  indicate  that,  because  of  political 

disturbances,  the  festival  was  not  celebrated,  they  use  the  simple 

formula : 

Nabu  did  not  come  to  Babylon. 

Bel  [i>.,  Marduk]  did  not  march  out.* 

The  Akitu  festival  brought  worshippers  from  all  parts  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  capitol.  Kings  and  subjects 
alike  paid  their  devotions  to  Marduk.  The  former  approached 
the  divine  presence  directly,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  hands  of 
Marduk's  statue,  were  admitted  into  a  kind  of  covenant  with 
the  god.  The  ceremony  became  the  formal  rite  of  royal  instal- 
lation in  Babylonia.  "  To  seize  the  hands  of  Bel  "  was  equiva- 
lent to  legitimizing  one's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Babylonia,  and 
the  chroniclers  of  the  south  consistently  decline  to  recognize 
Assyrian  rulers  as  kings  of  Babylonia  until  they  have  come  to 
Babylon  and  "seized  the  hands  of  Bel."^  That  this  ceremony 
was  annually  performed  by  the  kings  of  Babylonia  after  the 
union  of  the  southern  states  is  quite  certain.  It  marked  a 
renewal  of  the  pledge  between  the  king  and  his  god.  The 
Assyrian  kings,  however,  contented  themselves  with  a  single 
visit.  Of  Tiglathpileser  II.*  and  Sargon/  we  know  that  they 
came  to  Babylonia  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  old  cere- 
mony; and  others  did  the  same. 

The  eighth  and  eleventh  days  of  the  festival  month  were 

1  So,  e.g.y  during  the  closing  years  of  Nabonnedos'  reign.  Winckler,  Unter 
suchungcn  zur  Altorient.  Gesch.  i.  154;  obv.  6  (7th  year)  ;  11  (9th  year)  ;  20  (loth 
year) ;  24  (nth  year). 

*  On  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  rite,  see  Winckler,  /,eits.  /.  Assyr.  ii, 
302-304,  and  Lehmann's  S/iamasftshnmttkin,  pp.  44-3 V 

*  Eponym  List,  11 K.  52,  no.  i  obv.  45, 

<  Winckler,  Die  Kcilsihrifttcxtc  Sanson's,  pp.  52,  124;  of  .Xshurbanabal.  the 
chronicler  tells  us  that  he  proceeded  to  Babylonia  in  the  month  of  lyyar,  but,  this  not 
being  the  proper  month,  he  did  not  "seize  the  hands  of  Bel.'  .^ee  also  Winckler, 
iS.  p.  XXX vi,  note. 
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invested  with  special  sanctity.  On  these  da)'s  all  the  gods 
were  brought  together  in  the  **  chamber  of  fates  "  of  Marduk's 
temple.  In  symbolical  imitation  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods 
in  l?bshu-kenna,'  Marduk  sits  on  his  throne  and  the  gods 
are  represented  as  standing  in  humble  submission  before  him, 
while  he  decrees  the  fates  of  mankind  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Zagmuku  festival  in  its  developed  form  has  striking  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  New  Ye«ir's  Day.  On  this  day, 
according  to  the  popular  Jewish  tradition,  (lod  sits  in  judgment 
with  a  book  before  Him  in  which  He  inscribes  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. Nine  days  of  probation  are  allowed,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  —  the  Day  of  Atonement  —  the  fates  are  sealed.  The 
Jewish  New  Year  is  kno%m  as  R6sh-hashshanl,'  which  is  an 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian  rhh  shatti  (or  zag-muku). 
A  difference,  however,  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Jewish 
festival  is  that  the  latter  is  celebrated  in  the  seventh  month. 
It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  bor- 
rowed their  Kosh  ha^h  shani  from  the  Babylonians.  Flven  after 
they  adopted  the  Babylonian  calendar,'  they  continued  to  regard 
the  seventh  month  the  harvest  month  —  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  That  among  the  Babylonians  the  seventh  month 
als«)  had  a  sacred  character  may  be  concluded  from  the  mean- 
ing c»f  the  ideographs  with  which  the  name  is  written.*  The 
question  ma\.  therefore.  I>e  raised  whether  at  an  earlier  period 
and  m  some  religious  center  Nippur.  Sippar,  or  perhaps  Ur 
—  the  vvrnth  month  may  not  have  J>ei*n  celebrated  as  the 
Zagmuku.  At  all  events,  we  must  for  the  present  assume 
that  the  Hebrews  develf»ped  their  New  Year's  Day,  which  they 
may  have  originally  received  from  lithylonia,  indef>endently  of 
Marduk's  festival,  though,  since  the  Kosh  hash  shani  does  not 
come  into  pr«>riiinen<e   among   the  Jews  until  the  |>eri€>d  of  the 

>  //^  .  '  Thr   l»-f»«fsi»tf  III  Ihr  yrjif  '       Vr   rm   iHi*   »««l»f»Hl    k*t}ifar'«   ftftlclr.  ftf.'Ut 
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so-called  Babylonian  exile,  the  possibility  of  a  direct  Babylonian 
influence  in  the  later  conceptions  connected  with  the  day  can- 
not be  denied.^ 

Of  the  other  festivals  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  but 
few  details  are  known.  Several  references  have  already  been 
made  to  the  Tampnuz  festival.'  Originally  a  solar  festival, 
celebrated  in  th^  fourth  month  at  the  approach  of  the  summer 
solstice,  it  became  through  the  association  of  ideas  suggested 
by  the  mourning  of  Ishtar  for  her  lost  consort  Tanmiuz  a  kind 
of  *A11  Souls*  Day/  on  which  the  people  remembered  their 
dead.  Dirges  were  sung  by  the  wailing  women  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  musical  instruments;  offerings  were  made  to  the 
dead,  and  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  visits  were  paid  to 
the  graves.  The  mourning  was  followed  by  a  festival  of 
rejoicing,  symbolizing  the  return  of  the  solar-god.  The  Tam- 
muz  festival  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
masses,  by  reason  of  the  popularity  of  the  Tammuz  myth; 
nor  was  it  limited  to  the  Babylonians.  Among  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  cult  of  Tammuz,  known  by  his  title  Adon  (whence 
Adonis),  was  maintained  to  a  late  period,  and  the  Hebrews, 
likewise,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Ezekiel,^  commemorated  with 
rites  of  mourning  the  lost  Tammuz.  The  calendar  of  the 
Jewish  Church  still  marks  the  17th  day  of  Tammuz  as  a  fast, 
and  Houtsma  has  shown  *  that  the  association  of  the  day  with 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  represents  merely 
the  attempt  to  give  an  ancient  festival  a  worthier  interpreta- 
tion.     The  day  was  originally  connected  with  the  Tammuz 

1  The  opinion  of  many  scholars  that  the  R6sh-hash-shan&  dates  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  because  not  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  festival  has  traces  of  antiquity  (like  the  Day  of  Atonement),  and 
appears  to  have  been  revived  during  the  captivity,  under  Babylonian  influence. 

2  See  especially  pp.  484  and  575. 

^  Ezekiel,  viii.  14.  There  is  probably  a  reference  also  to  tlie  Tammuz  festival  in 
Zech.  xii.  10,  11,  Tlie  interpretation  offered  by  Robertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the 
Semites^  p.  392,  note)  fur  the  mourning  rites  appears  strained. 

•*  Over  de  Israelictisthc  Vastendagcu  (Amsterdam,  1S97,  pp.  4-6;  12-17). 
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cult.  Eerdmans '  has  recently  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
festival  of  Hoscin,  celebrated  by  the  Shiitic  sect  of  Moham- 
medanism in  memory  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  son  of  Ali,  is  in 
reality  a  survival  of  the  Habylonian-Phoenician  Tammuz  festival. 
The  spread  of  the  Tammuz- Adonis  myth  and  cult  to  (he  Orceks ' 
is  but  another  indication  of  the  popularity  of  this  ancient 
Semitic  festival. 

The  old  Zagmuku  festival  in  honor  of  liau  and  the  Tammuz 
festival,  celebrated  in  spring  and  summer,  respectively,  arc 
also  closely  associated  with  agricultural  life.  The  spring  as 
the  seedtirtie  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  natural  period  for  begin- 
ning the  calculation  of  the  New  Year,  while  a  first  harvest  of 
tlie  wheat  and  barley  is  reaped  in  Babylonia  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  third 
festival  in  the  fall,  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  and  just  before 
tlie  winter  rains  set  in.  The  seventh  montli  Fishri  -  was 
a  sacred  month  among  the  aiKient  Hebrews  as  well  as  among 
tlie  Babylonians,  but  up  to  the  present  no  distinct  traces  of 
a  festival  period  in  Tishri  have  been  found  in  Babylonian 
texts.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  conjec- 
ture, above  thrown  out,  that  an  Akitu  was  ori};inaily  celebrated 
in  this  month  at  some  ancient  religious  center  of  the  Kuphrates 
Valley.  Further  publications  of  cunei(nr:n  te&ts  may  throw 
light  upon  this  point.  The  unpublishetl  inntt  rial  iti  Kurfi|>can 
and  American  museums  h.irbors  many  sni prist  n 

In  AshurbanabaTs  .mnals '  there  is  an  iiitt  rrstm;:  rt  h  rcnre 
to  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  «^«KUlt"ss  (iuli.  the  ;:<Hi- 
drss  of  healinj;,*  on  the  twelfth  day  of  l)\4r.  th«  snond  month. 
The   festival   is  des^rilMrd   ideogiaphicili)  as   .Si -^ar/  hut   from 

I  /uti»   /  .4$tff    t\    J«#.   •.  y 

*  S«r  FArnrll.    /  4#  (  -if,     t  :k,   t.f.ti  ^si*  >    n    '4'    >«  ^ 

*  TWr   r^4(i«n(»   **«*»».  £*i    a»~1    *•*.«*»••£*»    !*••    |»f<w»      *  /•         *      •»%!    *»»   *!>"• 
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the  fact  that  the  same  ideographs  are  used  elsewhere  to  de- 
scribe a  day  sacred  to  Sin  and  Shamash/  it  would  appear  that 
Si-gar  is  not  a  specific  appellation,  but  a  general  name  again 
for  festival.  This  month  lyyar  and  this  particular  day,  as  a 
**  favorable  one,"  is  chosen  by  Ashurbanabal  for  his  installa- 
tion as  king  of  Assyria.  The  same  month  is  selected  for  a 
formal  pilgrimage  to  Babylonia  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  &Sagila  a  statue  of  Marduk  that  a  previous  Ass3rrian  king 
had  taken  from  its  place,*  and  Lehmann  is  probably  correct  in 
concluding '  that  this  month  of  lyyar  was  a  particularly  sacred 
one  in  Assyria,  emphasized  with  intent  perhaps  by  the  kings, 
as  an  offset  against  the  sacredness  of  Nisan  in  Babylonia. 

Festivals  in  honor  of  Ninib  were  celebrated  in  Calah  in  the 
months  of  Elul  —  the  sixth  month  —  and  Shabat  —  the  eleventh 
month.'*  The  sixth  month,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  sacred  to 
Ishtar.*  Ninib  being  a  solar  deity,  his  festival  in  Elul  was 
evidently  of  a  solar  character.  From  Ashurbanabal,*  again, 
we  learn  that  the  25th  day  of  Siwan  —  the  third  month  — 
was  sacred  to  Bel  it  of  Babylon,  and  on  that  day  a  procession 
took  place  in  her  honor.  The  Belit  meant  is  Sarpanitum  in 
her  original  and  independent  role  as  a  goddess  of  fertility. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess,  carried  about,  presumably  in  her 
ship,  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  procession.  Ashur- 
banabal chooses  this  "  favorable  "  day  as  the  one  on  which  to 

1  IV R.  32,  49b,  where  the  20th  day  of  the  intercalated  Elul  is  so  designated.  An 
official  —  *  the  great  Si-gar'  —  is  mentioned  in  a  list,  —  UK.  31,  no.  3,  33a- 

2  See  the  discussion  (and  passages)  in  Lehmann's  S/tamash-s/tumultn,  pp.  43  srq. 
One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  Marduk's  statue  was  removed  to  Nineveh,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  vandalism,  but  in  order  to  enable  Assyrian  kings  to  'seize  the  hands  of 
Bel '  without  proceeding  to  £-Sagila.  The  Babylonians,  no  doubt,  were  offended  by 
such  an  act,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  tliem,  Ashurbanabal,  who  pursues  a  mild 
policy  towards  the  south,  orders  the  statue  to  be  restored  at  the  tin>e  that  he  appoints 
his  brother  Shamash-shumukin  as  governor  of  the  southern  provinces. 

*  lb.  p.  53,  note. 

*  Ashurnasirbal's  Inscription,  IK.  23.  col.  ii,  1.  134. 
ft  See  above,  p.  462. 

*  Rassam  Cylinder,  coL  viii.  11.  96-100. 
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break  up  camp  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  military  expe- 
ditions. We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  festival  month 
devoted  to  the  god  Ashur  in  Assyria.  This  month  was  Elul 
—  the  sixth  month.'  The  choice  of  this  month  lends  weight 
to  the  supposition  that  Ashur  was  originally  a  solar  deity.* 
The  honors  once  paid  to  Ninib  in  Calah  in  this  month 
could  thus  easily  be  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  Assyrian 
pantheon.  Although  in  the  calendar  the  sixth  month  is  sacred 
to  Ishtar,  her  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  fifth  month,  known 
as  Ab.'  This  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  calendar 
and  the  festivals  is  an  indication  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  great  temple  to  Shamash  at  Sippar,  there  appear  to 
have  been  several  days  that  were  marked  by  religious  observ- 
ances. Nabubaliddin  ^  (ninth  century)  emphasizes  that  he 
presented  rich  garmcnt^i  to  the  temple  for  use  on  six  days  of 
the  year,  —  the  7th  day  of  Nisan  (first  month),  loth  of  lyyar 
(second  month),  3d  of  Elul  (sixth  month),  7th  of  Tishri  (seventh 
month),  1 5th  of  Arakhshamna  (or  Marcheshwan,  eighth  month), 
and  the  15th  of  Adar  (twelfth  month).  These  garments  are 
given  to  Shamash,  to  his  consort  Malkatu,  and  to  Huncne.'  Since 
from  a  pa\^age  in  a   liabylonian  chronicle*  it  appears  that  it 

s  customary  for  .Sham.ish  on  his  festival  to  leave  his  temple, 

may  conclude  that  the  garments  were  put  on  Shamash  and 
his  asvK:iate!^  for  (he  solemn  processi<in  (in  the  six  days  m 
queMion. 

The  festivals  in  Nisan  and  Elul  are  distinctly  of  a  solar 
character.     The  choice  of  two  other  months  immediately  fol- 


'  ^•r  aiwvr,  |i|»    i«j».    \'0 
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lowing  Nisan  and  Elul  cannot  be  accidental.  The  interval  of 
thirty-three  days  between  the  Nisan  and  lyyar  festivals  and- 
thirty-four  days  between  the  Elul  and  Tishri  festivals  may 
represent  a  sacred  period.^  Tishri,  moreover,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  a  sacred  month  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Marche- 
shwan,  it  may  be  ^ell  to  bear  in  mind,  is  sacred  to  Marduk,  — 
a  solar  deity, — ;i(rhile  the  15  th  of  Adar,  curiously  enough,  is 
an  old  solar  festival  that,  modified  and  connected  with  histori- 
cal reminiscences,  became  popular  among  the  Jews  of  Persia 
and  Babylonia  during  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  Semitic 
Orient,  and  survives  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  the  Purim 
festival.'  At  all  events,  the  six  days  may  be  safely  r^;arded 
as  connected  in  some  way,  direct  or  indirect,  with  solar  wor- 
ships, and  it  is  natural  to  find  that  in  so  prominent  a  center 
of  sun-worship  as  Sippar,  cUl  the  solar  festivals  were  properly 
and  solemnly  observed. 

1  One  is  reminded  of  the  sanctity  attaching  in  the  Jewish  ritual  to  the  **  count- 
ing "  of  the  seven  weeks  intervening  between  Passover  (the  old  Nisan  festival)  and 
Pentecost  (an  old  summer  festival).  See  Deut.  xvi.  9.  The  33d  day  of  this  period 
has  a  special  significance  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

*  The  non-Jewish  origin  of  the  Purim  festival  is  generally  accepted  1^  critical 
scholars.  Lagarde  {Purim  —  Ein  Beitrag  tur  Geschichteder  Religions)  endeavors  to 
trace  it  back  to  a  Persian  fire  festival;  Zimmem  {Zeits.f.  Alt,  Wiss.^  i^i*  pp*  160 
seq^  connects  it  with  the  Babylonian  2^gmuku.  Sayce's  supposition  {Proc.  Soc, 
Bibl.  Arch.  xix.  2S0,  2S1)  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  origin  of  the  Jewish 
feast  and  fast  of  Purim  is  still  obscure.  The  fact  that  there  is  both  a  fast  (14th  Adar) 
and  a  festival  (13th  Adar)  is  a  safe  indication  of  antiquity.  Zimmem's  view  of  a  pos- 
sible relationship  between  Purim  and  Zagmuku  is  untenable,  but  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  Purim  and  some  Babylonian  festival  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
chief  personages  in  the  Book  of  Esther  —  namely,  Mordecai  and  Esther  —  bearnames 
identical  with  the  two  Babylonian  deities,  Marduk  and  Ishtar.  This  cannot  be  an  acci- 
dent. On  the  other  hand,  Haman  and  V'ashti,  according  to  Jensen  {Wiener  Zeiis. 
f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes^sx.  70),  are  Elamitic  names  of  deities  corresponding  to 
the  Babylonian  Marduk  and  Ishtar.  The  case  for  Vashti  is  not  clearly  made  out 
by  Jensen,  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  certain  that  the  Babylonian  elements  in  the  insti- 
tution have  been  combined  with  some  bits  of  Persian  mythology.  The  historical 
setting  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  compiler  of  the  tale,  that  has  of  course  some  his- 
torical basis.  See  now  Toy,  Esther  as  a  Htxbylouian  Goddess  {The  New  World 
vi.  130-145). 
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It  !!»  dis.ip|x>in(in;;  that  up  to  the  present  so  little  has  been 
ascertained  of  the  details  of  the  moon-cult  the  great  rival  to 
Shamash  worship  in  the  old  cities  of  Ur  and  Harran.  In 
the  lUhyloni.in  caUnd.ir,  the  third  month  Siwan  -  is  sacred 
to  Sin,  but  since,  as  we  have  found,  the  festivals  in  honor 
of  the  k^kIs  do  not  always  correspond  to  the  assignment  of  the 
months,  we  cannot  Ik*  certain  that  in  this  month  a  special  festival 
in  honor  of  Sin  was  observed.  lastly,  l>esides  the  regular  and 
fixed  festivals,  the  kings,  and  more  esf>ecially  the  Assyrian  rulers, 
did  not  hesitate  to  institute  special  festivals  \w  memory  of  some 
event  that  contributed  to  their  glory.  Agumkakrimi  *  instituted 
a  festival  up<in  restoring  the  statues  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanitum 
to  Itabyhm.  and  Sargon  does  the  same  upon  restoring  the  palace 
atCalah.'  Ik-dications  of  temples  and  palaces  were  in  general 
marked  by  fcNtivitio.  and  so  when  (he  kings  return  in  triumph 
from  their  wars,  laden  with  s|K)i1s  and  captives,  |x>pular  rejoic- 
ings were  instituted  liut  such  festiv.iK  were  merely  sporadic, 
and,  while  inarkrd  by  riligious  ceremonies,  were  chieHy  occa- 
sions f»f  general  jollitiratM»n  combined  with  homage  to  the 
rulers       S»K  h  a  festival  was  not  called  an  ntnnu^  but  a  ni^utu^ 

a  *  nierr\  111  ikin;^.'  *  More  directly  ronnei  led  with  the  cult  was 
a  reremonv  (»Ks<  r\ed  in  Assyria  ufxin  the  installation  of  an 
ofTuial.  kn«»«fi  i>  ihr  hmmn,  who  <itiring  his  year  of  service 
en)o\r«|  ifn-  privil*-;:!-  of  ha\  in;4  ottuial  dm  unients  dated  with 
his  name*  The  <iriiii«»ny  im'olved  a  running;  *  of  some  kind, 
and  reminds  .*tie  of  ihe  running  l>et*»een  the  two  hills  Marwa 
and  Safi  in  \fekk  i  ihit  forms  part  of  the  reli^^ious  observances 
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in  connection  with  a  visit  to  the  Kaaba.*     The  name  of  the 
ceremony  appears  to  have  been  puru  (or  buru).     To  conDect 
this  word  with  the  Jewish  festival  of  Purim,  as  Sayce  proposes,' 
is  wholly  unwarranted.     The  character  of  the  Puru  ceremony 
points  to  its  being  an  ancient  custom,  the  real  significance  of 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  lost.     Fast  days  instituted 
for  periods  of  distress  might  also  be  added  to  the  cult,  but 
these,  too,  like  the  special  festivals,  were  not  permanent  insti- 
tutions.    For  such  occasions  many  of  the  penitential  psalms 
which  were  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter'  were  composed. 
To  conciliate  angered  gods  whose  temples  had  been  devastated 
in  days  of  turmoil,  atonement  and  purification  rites  were  ob- 
served.    So  Ashurbanabal  ^  upon  his  conquest  of  Babylonian 
cities  tells  us  that  he  pacified  the  gods  of  the  south  with  peni- 
tential psalms  and  purified  the  temples  by  magic  rites;  and 
Nabubaliddin,*  incidental  to  his  restoration  of   the   Shamash 
cult  at  Sippar,  refers  to  an  interesting  ceremony  of  purification, 
which  consisted   in  his  taking  water  and  washing  his  mouth 
according  to  the  purification  ritual  of  Ea  and  Marduk,*  pre- 
liminary to  bringing  sacrifices  to  Shamash  in  his  shrine.    Sippar 
had  been  overrun  by  nomads,'  the  temple  had  been  defiled, 
and  before  sacrifices  could  again  be  offered,  the  sacred  edifice 
and  sacred  quarter  had  to  be  purified.     The  king's  action  was 
a  symbol  of  this  purification.     Many  such  customs  must  have 
been  in  vogue  in   Habylonia  and  Assyria.     Some  —  and  these 
were  the  oldest  —  were  of  popular  origin.     On  the  seal  cylinders 
there   is  frequently  represented  a  pole  or  a  conventionalized 

^  Burton,  A  Pil<;rimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina^  iii.  chapter  vii. 
2  See  above,  p.  686. 
'  Chapter  xviii. 

<  Rassain  CyUnder.  col.  iv.  11.  S6-S9. 
6  VK,  f»i,  col.  ii.  II.  22-27. 

c  Ka  and   Marduk,  it  will  Ije  recalled,  are  the  chief  gods  invoked  in  magic  rites 
involving  purification.     See  pp.  275,  276. 
'*  See  p.  646. 
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fonii  of  a  tree,  generally  in  connection  with  a  design  illu!»trat- 
ing  the  worship  of  a  deity.*  This  symbol  is  clearly  a  survival 
of  some  tree  worship'  that  was  once  popular.  '[*he  compari- 
son with  the  asJura  or  pole  worship  among  Phoenicians  and 
Hebrews'  is  fully  justified,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  symbol,  which,  without  becoming  a  formal 
part  of  the  later  cult,  retained  in  some  measure  a  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.  Other  symbols  and  customs  were  intro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  unfolded  in  the 
schools  of  thought  in  the  variotis  intellectual  centers,  and  as 
an  expression  of  the  teachings  of  the  priests.  The  cult  of 
Babylonia,  even  more  so  than  the  literature,  is  a  compound 
of  these  two  factors,  —  popular  beliefs  and  the  theological  elab- 
oration and  systematization  oC  these  beliefs.  In  the  course 
ol  this  elaboration,  many  new  ideas  and  new  rites  were  intro- 
duced. l*he  official  cult  passed  in  some  important  particulars 
far  beyond  popular  practices. 


I  S«r  nvmntMn  cxampin  is  MMuat^  CuAW/tMi  tig  CUr%f  (l*art%,  iSS&). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

General  Estimate  and  Influence. 

In  forming  a  general  estimate  of  a  religion,  one's  verdict 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
religion  in  question  is  regarded.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  and 
illogical  to  apply  modern  standards  to  an  ancient  religion,  not 
that  such  a  religion  would  necessarily  suffer  by  the  comparison 
involved,  but  because  of  the  totally  different  conditions  under 
which  religion  developed  in  antiquity  from  those  prevailing  in 
modern  times.  The  close  association,  nay,  the  inseparable 
bond,  between  religion  and  the  state  is  only  one  of  several 
determining  factors  that  might  be  adduced,  while  the  small 
scope  permitted  to  individualism  in  matters  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  in  a  country  like  Babylonia  or  Assyria  was  fraught 
with  such  peculiar  results  that  all  comparisons,  even  with  other 
religions  of  antiquity,  could  only  obscure  and  not  illumine  our 
judgment. 

There  are  manifestly  three  phases  of  the  religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  that  need  to  be  considered  in  reaching  some 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  character  and  rank  to  be  accorded 
to  it,  —  the  doctrines,  the  rites,  and  the  ethics.  So  far  as  the 
pantheon  is  concerned,  the  limitations  in  the  development  of 
doctrines  connected  with  it  were  reached  when  the  union  of 
the  several  Euphratean  states  was  permanently  effected  under 
Hammurabi.  Marduk,  a  solar  deity,  takes  his  place  as  the  head 
of  the  pantheon  by  virtue  of  the  preeminent  place  occupied  by 
his  patron  city,  —  Babylon.     The  other  great  gods,  each  repre- 
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sentini;  some  religious  center  tluit  at  one  time  or  the  other 
rose  to  importance,  grouped  themselves  around  Marduk^  as 
the  princes  and  nobles  gather  around  a  supreme  monarch.  A 
certain  measure  of  independence  was  reserved  for  the  great 
mother  gcxidess  Ishtar,  who,  worshipped  under  various  names 
as  the  symbol  of  fertility,  plenty,  and  strength,  is  not  so 
decidedly  affected  by  the  change  as  deities  like  Kn-lil,  Shamash, 
Sin,  and  Fla,  who  could  at  any  time  become  rivals  of  Marduk. 
As  the  position  of  Marduk,  however,  became  more  and  more 
assured  without  danger  of  being  shaken,  the  feeling  of  rivalry 
in  his  relations  to  the  other  gods  began  to  disappear.  Marduk's 
supremacy  no  longer  being  questioned,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  curtail  the  homage  paid  to  Shamash  at  Sippar  or  to  Kn-lil 
at  Nippur;  hence  the  religious  importance  of  the  old  centers 
is  not  diminished  by  the  surpassing  glory  of  Babylon.  There 
was  room  for  all.  Marduk's  toleration  is  the  best  evidence 
of  his  unquestioned  headship. 

The  centralization  of  political  power  and  of  religious  suprem- 
acy IS  concomitant  with  the  focussing  of  intellectual  life  in 
Kabylon.  llie  priests  of  Marduk  set  the  fashion  in  theo- 
logu  al  thoi^ht.  So  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  traditions 
and  myths  were  reshaped  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
Marduk.  *I*he  chief  part  in  the  work  of  crntion  is  assigned 
to  him  The  storm-gml  Kn-lil  is  set  aside  t<»  make  r<K>m  f<ir 
the  soUr  dnty  Marduk.  Hut,  despite  sue  h  rflorts.  thr  old  tales, 
onrr  mnimitted  to  writing  on  the  practically  impi'rishable  clay, 
%urvivrd,  if  not  in  thr  minds  of  the  f>rf»ple,  at  least  in  thr 
arrhivr^  <»f  thr  .ir>rient  temples. 

Thr  antiquity  of  literature  in  Babylf>nia  was  the  factor  that 
prevented  the  cult  from  acquiring  a  uniform  character  in  thr 
virifHjs  parts  of  the  empire.  The  priests  of  Nippur,  of  Sippar. 
ol  F/idu.  tA  Kirch.  Cuthah.  Vx,  and  <»thrr  plarrs  began  K»ng 
befofr  thr  prnod  r»f  Hammurabi  tti  cfmipilr.  on  thr  basis  f>l 
past  ri|icrirncc  and  as  a  guide  for  future   needs  omen   li»ts, 
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incantation  formulas,  and  sacrificial  rituals.  These  collectioiis 
created  orthodox  standards,  and  these  standards,  once  acknowl- 
edged, the  natural  conservatism  attaching  to  religious  customs 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  their  continuance.  The  uniform- 
ity of  doctrine  was  thus  offset  by  variations  in  the  cult; 
and  the  policy  adopted  by  both  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rulers, 
in  permitting  each  center  to  remain  undisturbed,  and/in  freely 
recognizing  the  religious  independence  of  each,  pre'^ented  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion  from  falling  into  the  state  of 
stagnation  which  would  otherwise  have  been  its  fate. 

In  the  views  taken  of  the  relationship  between  the  gods  and 
men,  no  notable  advances  were  made  when  once  the  ethical 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  religious  beliefs.  The  problem  of 
good  and  evil  was  solved  in  a  simple  fashion.  By  the  side  of 
the  great  gods  there  existed  a  large,  almost  infinite  number 
of  spirits  and  demons,  who  were  generally  held  responsible  for 
the  evils  affecting  mankind.*  These  demons  and  spirits  were 
in  many  cases  gods  'fallen  from  grace,' — minor  local  deities 
who,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  great  gods,  sank  to  an  inferior  position  as 
messengers,  forced  to  do  the  will  of  their  masters  and  who 
could  be  controlled  by  the  latter.  But  the  intercession  of  the 
priests  was  essential  to  obtaining  divine  help  against  the 
mischievous  workings  of  the  spirits.  Even  the  kings,  though 
originally  standing  very  close  to  the  gods,  could  not  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  priests,  and  by  virtue  of  their  conspicu- 
ous position  had  to  exercise  greater  precautions  than  the 
masses  not  to  offend  the  gods,  by  errors  of  commission  or 
omission  in  the  cult.  The  priests  held  the  secret  that  could 
secure  freedom  from  ills  and  promote  the  comparative  well- 
being  of  rulers  and  subjects.  They  alone  knew  what  incanta- 
tions to  use  for  each  case  that  was  brought  before  them,  in 
what  way  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  brought,  when  the  deity 

1  See  above,  pp.  183,  266. 
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should  be  approached,  and  why  divine  anger  had  manifested 
itself.  The  intellectual  leadership  thus  acquired  by  the  priests, 
in  addition  to  their  control  of  religious  affairs,  was  an  additional 
(actor  in  maintaining  orthodox  standards  of  belief  when  once 
they  had  become  fixed.  In  the  doctrines  of  life  after  death, 
this  influence  of  the  priesthood  is  distinctly  seen.  The  popular 
notions  were  systematized,  but  the  priests,  true  to  their  rule  as 
conservators,  did  not  pass  beyond  primitive  conceptions.  Some 
weak  attempts  at  a  philosophical  view  of  the  problem  of  death 
arc  attempted  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  as  finally  put  together 
under  the  influence  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  thought,'  but 
the  leaders  shared  with  the  people  the  sense  of  hopelessness 
when  picturing  the  life  in  the  great  hollow  Aralu.  It  is  in  the 
hjrmns  and  prayers,  rather  than  in  the  cosmology  and  eschatol* 
ogy,  that  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  priests  (and  to  a 
limited  degree  of  the  masses)  manifest  themselves.  In  these 
productions,  whether  existing  independently  or  incor|K>rated 
into  incantation  rituals,  we  see  the  religion  of  lUbylonu  at  its 
best  A  strong  emphasis  is  placed  u|x)n  the  doctrine  that 
misfortunes  and  ills  come  as  a  punishment  for  sins  of  com- 
nussion  or  omission.  It  is  true  that  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  ceremonial  errors  and  real  misdeeds,  but  the  sense  of 
guilt  is  aroused  by  the  priests  in  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
to  the  temples,  seeking  relief  from  the  attacks  of  the  evil  spirits 
or  the  bewitchment  of  sorcerers. 

It  is  in  this  doctrine  of  guilt,  as  revealed  through  the  magi- 
cal texts,  that  we  must  seek  both  for  the  starting  |Miint  of  the 
development  of  an  ethical  »)stem  <v»  far  as  such  .1  system 
eaisted  among  the  Babylonians),  and  also  for  the  limitations 
ol  this  system.  The  aim  of  the  priests  ii>  obser\c  the  right 
ceremonies,  to  pronounce  ihr  right  m»f<K  m  order  to  arcom 
plish  their  aim.  reacted  on  rulers  and  subjects,  and  led  them  to 
Le  the  pleasure  of   the  gods  the  goal  of   life       U  ith  fear  of 
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the  godSy  upon  which  stress  is  always  laid,^  there  is  thus  asso- 
ciated an  equally  strong  love '  of  the  divine  powers.  Obedi- 
ence to  the  gods  is  primarily  inculcated  as  a  means  of  securing 
their  protection  and  blessing ;  but  the  fear  of  the  gods,  we  are 
told,  is. the  cause  of  joy;'  and  the  Babylonians  passed  far 
beyond  the  stage  of  making  the  satisfaction  of  one's  ovm 
desires  the  standard  t)f  right  and  wrong.  A  penitential  psalm 
declares  ^  that  what  is  pleasing  to  oneself  may  be  sinful  in  the 
eyes  of  a  god. 

The  kings  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  promoters  of 
justice.  Even  the  Assyrian  rulers,  who  impress  one  while  con- 
ducting their  wars  as  bereft  of  all  softer  emotions,  declare  that 
their  highest  aim  b  to  spread  plenty  and  happiness.*  Senna- 
cherib calls  himself  a  king  who  'loves  righteousness,'*  and  he, 
as  well  as  his  predecessors  and  successors,  busies  himself  with 
actually  restoring  the  rights  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  have 
been  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  possessions. 

The  standard  of  private  morality  was  high  both  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  The  legal  and  commercial  tablets  reveal  that 
proper  consideration  was  given  to  the  treatment  of  woman  — 
a  most  satisfactory  index  of  ethical  conditions.^  She  could 
hold  property  and  dispose  of  it.  Before  the  courts,  her  status 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  male  population.  The 
husband  could  not  divorce  his  wife  without  sufficient  cause,  and 
children  owed  obedience  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the  father.* 

1  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  alike  speak  constantly  of  their  fear  of  the  gods. 
See  the  passages  in  Delitzsch's  Assyrisches  Handivorterbuch,  pp.  526,  527,  to  which 
many  more  could  be  added. 

3  See,  e^.y  Nebuchadnezzar,  IR.  53,  col.  i.  L  31. 

«  IVR.  6o»  B  obv.  25.  4  IV R.  6o»  C  obv.  14. 

^  So  Sargon  cylinder,  IL  34-42. 

•  IR.  37,  coL  i.  L  4. 

^  See  the  writer's  remarks  in  Oriental  Studies  of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia^ pp.  119-121. 

^  See  the  so-called  family  laws  (as  early  as  the  days  of  Hammurabi)  in  Meissner's 
Beitrage  %um  Altbabylonischen  Privatrecht^  p.  15,  where  the  punishment  in  X\\nt 
case  of  the  son  who  casts  aside  his  mother  is  specifically  referred  to. 
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Polygmmy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prevailed,  but  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  polygamy  is  inconsistent  with  high  ideals  of  family 
life,  even  though  it  does  not  lead  to  the  highest  ideals. 

Hatred,  lying,  cheating,  using  false  measures,  removing 
boundaries,  adultery,  insincerity  are  denounced  in  the  incanta- 
tion texts/  and  in  accord  with  this  standard,  we  see  in  the 
recordsuits  of  lawsuits  and  agreements  betwe^  parties '  clear 
indications  of  the  stringent  laws  that  prevailed  in  order  to 
protect  citizens  against  infringement  of  their  rights.  It  comes 
as  a  surprise,  but  also  as  a  welcome  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  justice  in  Ass)rria,  to  6nd  Ashurbanabal  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  he  established  ordinances  so  that  the  strong  should 
do  no  harm  to  the  weak.' 

The  institution  of  slavery  flourished  in  Babylonia  and  Ass3r- 
ria  throughout  all  periods  of  their  history,*  but  there  were 
various  grades  of  slaves.  Some  classes  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  servants,  indentured  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  for 
certain  services.  The  temple  slaves  appear  to  have  Urgely 
belonged  to  this  dass.  Mild  treatment  of  slaves  is  enjoined 
and  was  the  rule.  The  slaves  are  often  the  confidential  agents 
of  their  masters  who  attend  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  latter. 
We  find  slaves  holding  property  in  their  own  right  Con- 
tracts  entered  into  by  them  are  legal  and  binding.  Injuries 
inflicted  upon  them  by  their  masters  are  punished,  and  they  are 
protected  against  losses  and  mishaps  encountered  while  in  ser- 
vice. While  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  laws  of 
Assyria  were  on  a  lower  ethical  plane  than  those  of  Bab)rlonia, 
still,  as  the  pupils  and  imitators  of  the  lUbylonians  in  almost 
everything  pertaining  to  culture  and  rrligion,  the  general  tone 
of  life  in  Assyria  was  hardly  as  high  as  in  the  south.     The  war* 

•S    A    **lffi«f  ii»  //wr«<««' .•' .'A.  Ifpt^t  Attmu*   S'-»*tf    it<#i    |»   4*«> 

*  imt  CM  Ikit  I  m^imt  Mmkmw*.  /Ar  Str^timtt  iUt^f40mn^  A*9f9ut,m,  ^/^  V  4.  f<>  4^ 
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like  spirit  of  the  rulers  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  fiercer  charac- 
ter of  the  people. 

The  tendency  towards  monotheism  in  the  religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  has  been  referred  to.  We  must  remember 
that  it  was  only  a  tendency.  No  decided  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion were  ever  taken.  Both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  this 
tendency  is  but  the  exf^ression  of  the  preeminent  rank  accorded 
to  Marduk  and  Ashur,  respectively.  The  independent  exist- 
ence of  two  heads  in  the  combined  pantheon  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  infusion  of  an  ethical  spirit  into  this  monotheistic 
tendency;  and  unless  a  monotheistic  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse is  interpreted  in  an  ethical  sense,  monotheism  (or  monol- 
atry)  has  no  great  superiority,  either  religiously  or  philosoi^ii- 
cally,  over  polytheism. 

From  the  standpoint  of  religious  doctrine,  accordingly,  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  does  not  occupy  a  unique 
position.  In  this  respect,  the  Egyptian  religion  reaches  a 
higher  level.  For  all  that,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  reli- 
gion that  developed  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  was  profound  and 
lasting.  We  have  had  occasion  in  various  chapters  of  this 
work  to  point  out  the  close  analogies  existing  between  the 
thoughts,  tradition,  and  practices  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Baby- 
lonians.* A  proper  study  of  the  Hebrew  religion  is  closely 
bound  up  with  an  investigation  of  the  religious  antiquities 
of  Babylonia ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  these  antiquities 
increases,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  are  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians  equipped  with  many  common  possessions  when 
starting  out  upon  their  intellectual  careers,  but  that,  at  different 
times  and  in  diverse  ways,  the  stimulus  to  religious  advance 
came  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  ancient  centers  of  thought  and 
worship  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  This  influence  was  particu- 
larly strong  during  the  period  of  Jewish  history  known  as  Baby- 
lonian exile.     The  finishing  touches  to  the  structure  of  Judaism 

1  See  especially  chapters  xxi.,  xxv.,  and  xxvi. 
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—  ipvcn  on  Babylonian  soil'  -  reveal  the  Babylonian  trademark. 
Ezckiel,  in  many  respects  the  most  characteristic  Jewish  figure 
of  the  exile,  is  steeped  in  Babylonian  theology  and  mysticism; 
and  the  profound  influence  of  Ezckiel  is  recognized  by  modem 
scholarship  in  the  religious  spirit  that  characterizes  the  Jews 
upon  the  reorganization  of  their  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  what  Baby- 
lonia gave  to  others  was  always  the  best  she  had  to  offer. 
Degrading  tendencies,  too,  found  an  entrance  into  postexilic 
Judaism  through  Babylonian  influence.  C.'lose  contact  of  Jews 
with  Babylonians  served  to  make  the  former  more  accessible  to 
the  popular  beliefs  in  incantations  and  in  the  power  of  demons 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Not  that  the  Jews  (ais 
little  as  any  other  people)  were  ever  entirely  free  from  super- 
stitious practices  ;  but,  living  in  an  atmosphere  charged,  so  to 
speak,  with  magic  and  astrology,  it  was  inevitable  that  even  the 
best  among  them  should  be  infected  by  customs  that  they  daily 
witnessed.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  references  to  evil 
spirits  are  numerous.  Specific  incantations  are  introduced,  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  angelology  and  demonology  forms  a 
feature  of  Talmudic.il  Judaism  in  which,  by  the  side  of  Per- 
sian influences,'  we  may  delect  equally  strong  traces  of  Baby- 
lonian ideas.  In  the  up|>er  strata  of  the  ruins  of  Nippur, 
hundreds  of  clay  l)owls  were  found.  inscril>ed  with  Jewish 
insTTiptions.  in  the  .Aramaic  dialect  th.!!  was  spoken  by  the 
Babylonian  Jews  *  Similar  bowls  were  found  elsewhere  in  the 
mounds  of  the  Kiiphratr^  Valley  *  These  bowls  indicate 
the  prrsrncr  of    |c%is  in  various  parts  of  the  cc»untry  *      Placed 

Art/    't-mi    t'.t'     .  -m^  i»  >        \    *     \   ^     I      I  ''  /    1 

•  '^*ir    /  f  .  I    »»  *»  !      \  .,!',/  /«  !*».>#   =  \r«    \  ««»k  rditWMl    %%\  \\.  p    \f^ 
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in  the  graves  as  a  protection  for  the  dead  against  evil  spirits, 
the  inscriptions  contain  formulas  of  denunciation  against  the 
demons  that  constitute  a  striking  parallel  to  the  incantation 
texts  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Some  of  the  demons  are  identi- 
cal with  those  occurring  in  these  texts,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
inscriptions,  there  are  illustrations^  and  magical  designs  to 
which  parallels  exist  on  the  Babylonian  tablets. 

This  custom  of  endeavoring  to  secure  protection  for  the 
dead  through  the  power  of  the  curses  and  propitiatory  phrases 
inscribed  on  bowls  continued  in  vogue  as  late  as  the  ninth 
century  at  the  least,  and  perhaps  considerably  later.  There 
are  indications  alsib  that  Babylonian  ideas  found  an  entrance 
into  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  —  the  strange  mystic  system  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  sources  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
apocalyptic  chapters  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

Christianity  as  well  as  Judaism  felt  the  fascination  of  the 
mystic  lore  of  Babylonia.  Gunkel*  has  demonstrated  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  myth  embodied  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Revelations.  This  myth  is  but  another  form  of  the  Marduk- 
Tiimat  contest,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  chief  episode 
in  the  Babylonian  creation  'epic."  More  significant  is  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  religious  ideas  of  Babylonia  upon 
the  various  Gnostic  sects  that  arose  within  the  Christian 
Church.  That  the  source  of  Cinosticism  was  to  be  sought 
in  Mesopotamia  was  always  recognized  by  scholars,  but 
until  the  discovery  of  Babylonian  literature,  it -was  customary 
to  seek  for  Jewish  influences  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
Gnostic  sects.  Kessler*  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  clearly 
the    dependence    of    the    leading    ideas    of    Gnosticism    up>on 

1  So,  e.g.,  on  some  of  the  bowls  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  collection,  crude 
pictures  of  Bel-Marduk  and  Ishtar  are  |)ortrayed. 

'  Scfidpfung  und  Chaos,  pp.  ^Si- ^j/. 

'  See  pp.  432  stq. 

<*' Ueber  Gnosis  und  die  Altbabylonische  Religion,"  Vcrhandhitigcn  des  fiinf' 
ten  Orientalist  en  Coni^rtsi,  iSSi,  ii.  2SS-^o^. 
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the  Babylofiian  cosmology  and  the  conceptions  deveolped 
with  reference  to  the  gods.  More  recently,  Anz'has  under- 
taken a  renewed  investigation  of  the  subject,  and,  approaching 
the  theme  from  various  points  of  view,  reaches  conclusions 
confirmatory  of  Kessler's  thesis.  All  of  the  Gnostic  sects  have 
certain  fundamental  doctrines  in  common,  such  as  the  dwelling 
ol  God  in  the  abyss,'  the  migration  of  the  soul  after  death 
through  seven  zones,  the  emanation  of  aeons  from  a  supreme 
aeon.'  All  these  doctrines  exhibit  such  close  affinities  with 
Babylonian  ideas  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  religion 
ol  Babylonia  survives  in  Gnosticism  ;  and  since,  as  we  know, 
Babylonian  culture  and  customs  maintained  an  undisturbed 
existence  almost  to  the  threshold  ol  our  era,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  back  to  the  older  periods  of  the  Babylonian  religion  to 
6nd  the  connecting  link,  uniting  Gnosticism  with  the  Babylonian 
religion.  The  spread  and  influence  of  the  Gnostic  sects  was 
notoriously  wide.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  chief  centers  of 
Gnostic  schools  of  thought  in  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Alexandria 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  powerful  sect  of  the  Ophites. 
The  influence  of  these  schools  extended  into  Greece  and  Rome. 
While  the  («nostic  sects  disappear  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
influence  of  Gnosticism  can  be  followed  down  to  the  twelfth 
century.  ~~  a  significant  tcstinnony  to  the  enduring  qualities  of 
Babyl(»ntan  doctrines. 

In  the  ancient  world,  prior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
Egypt,  I'crsia,  and  Greece  felt  the  influence  of  the  lUby- 
Ionian  religion.  Budge*  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
nugic  practices  carried  on  in  the  Egyptian  temples  are  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  incantation  rituals  perfected  by  the 
Bab) Ionian    priests.      In    view  of    the   early    contact   l>rtwcen 

*  / ur  F'Sg4  mm*k  drm  t'ftfrtimg  d^t  CmtUtutmut  (|j4|»«l£.  il^^;) 

*  /r     Ka  fSwrFlinf  i«  Ihr  ApMi       S«»  pi  4  t^ 

*  An*    thr  «ii«ircr  ol  all  §«■§%      Snr  p.  417 

*  rkt  Li/*  mnd  tMf^mti  *f  AU%mmdit  ik4  i,f*^  ^  \U.  ttf 
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Egypt  and  Babylonia,  as  revealed  by  the  £1-Amama  tablets, 
there  were*  certainly  abundant  opportunities  for  the  infusion  of 
Babylonian  views  and  customs  into  Egyptian  cults.  In  Persia, 
the  Mithra  cult  reveals  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Babjr- 
Ionian  conceptions ;  ^  and  if  it  be  recalled  what  a  d^^ree  of 
importance  the  mysteries  connected  with  this  cult  acquired 
among  the  Romans,  another  link  will  be  added  connecting  the 
ramifications  of  ancient  culture  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  The  strong  admixture  of  Semitic  elements 
both  in  early  Greek  mythology  and  in  Grecian  cults  is  now  so 
generally  admitted  by  scholars  as  to  require  no  further  com- 
ment.' These  Semitic  elements  are  to  a  large  extent  more 
specifically  Babylonian.  The  spread  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic 
and  of  the  Ishtar  cult  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  may  be 
instanced  as  illustrations  of  Babylonian  influence  ;  and  granting 
that  the  Phoenicians  acted  largely  as  the  mediators  in  carrying 
these  ideas  to  the  Greek  settlements,  still  there  must  have 
been  influences  at  work  long  before  this  direct  contact  with 
Semitic  culture  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  ready  acceptance 
which  Semitic  conceptions  and  Semitic  practices  found.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  Babylonia  upon  lands  in  the  distant  East. 
The  theory  of  DeLacouperie '  and  Ball,  which  proposes  to 
trace  the  Chinese  script  to  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  Baby- 
lonia, is  still  to  be  tested.  Early  commercial  contact  between 
the  Euphrates  Valley  and  India  is  maintained  as  a  probable 
theory  by  several  scholars,*  and  the  possibility,  therefore,  of 
the  spread  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Babylonia  to  the  distant 
East  is  not  to  be  rejected.     Patient  research  and  the  additional 

1  See  Anz,  as  above,  pp.  78-85. 

2  R.  Brown,  Semitic  fnjluence  in  Hellenic  Mythology  (London,  1898). 

*  Western  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Cri'ilitation  (London,  1894). 

*  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  announced  by  Jas.  Kennedy  at  the  Eleventh  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists. 
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discoveries  (which  are  constantly  t>eing  made)  will  alone  place 
us  in  a  {M^sition  some  day  to  give  a  dehnitc  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Whatever  that  answer  may  be,  the  verdict  as  to  the  hi|;h 
quality  and  profound  intiuence  of  the  religion  that  arose  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  that  Hourishcd  for  several  millen- 
niums will  not  l>e  altered. 

To  sh«>w  the  general  indebtedness  of  («recian,  Roman, 
mediaeval,  and  even  mcMlcrn  civilization  to  Ilabylonian  culture 
lies  beyond  the  range  of  this  work,  but  the  profound  impres- 
sion made  u|M)n  the  ancient  world  by  the  remarkable  manifes- 
tations of  religious  thought  in  llabylonia  and  by  the  religiotis 
activity  that  prevailed  in  that  region  is  but  an  index  of  the 
influence  that  must  have  Inren  exerted  in  other  directions  by 
tbc  varied  intell«*(  tual  ac  tivity  that  conxcrtcd  a  district,  exposed 
to  the  by  no  nirans  tender  mercies  of  tlir  clrments,  into  one  of 
tbc  most  notable  illustrations  of  the  |M)wer  and  achievements 
ol  man. 
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Tmk  hihiiopraphy  is  arranged  in  nine  section*,  the  order  adopted 
cofTcft|>onc1inf;  to  the  broad  subdivisions  of  the  tiook.  The  beginning 
is  therefore  made  : 

( 1 )  With  references  to  the  most  important  or  most  useful  publica- 
tKins,  dcahng  with  the  excavations  conducted  in  liabylonia  and 
Asiyria,  the  method  of  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
the  i^rneral  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  general  aspects 
of  the  lUbylonian  Assyrian  culture.  This  section  corresponds  to  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  lxx>lc. 

(2)  The  *rrond  section  is  devoted  to  Viooks,  monographs,  articles, 
ami  «  haptrrs  in  )KM)k^.  dealing  with  the  jjcnrral  subject  of  the  Haby- 
I<mt4n  As*\rian  rrligion. 

In  neither  of  these  two  sections  have  I  aimed  at  l>eing  exhaustive, 
th(»u;:h  titr  set  orul  will  lie  found.  1  think,  to  iiulude  almost  everything 
o(  jku\   ulue 

I  he  detailed  biblu»j»raphy  l>egins  with  the  following  section.  Corre- 
s{*omlin^  4;:airi  to  the  treatment  of  the  sub/ei  t  in  the  book,  1  take  up 
It)  %ut  I  cvsion 

(  5  )     Ihr   Panthe<»n 
(4)    Krli;;iou\    I  eAls 

<  ;  )    i  o\n»iiloj\ 

('•I    <.i!i:4m«\h   I  pH    (intluding  the  Deluc*"  episode) 
(')    r.rlie(%    arwl    I  ustoni^  (Views  of     l.ilr    alter     Death.     Funeral 
Njtr\.    I  ruend*.    1  thic*.   r/«    ) 

<  **  )     I  rm|fU  >  j'.d  <  ult 

('/»  r»e4nn;;\  i.|  x)ir  fUbylonian  Awvnan  Religion  <»n  the  Old 
1 «  \!.4n.r'it.  Atu\  t.rt.eral   InHuente   h»rfte«l  b>    the   keh}»ion 

<  »!  t*  r%r  vr\rn  %eit»on%,  all  but  the  l-i\t  ami  at  lieing  eihaustive. 
It  »a^  {tot  al«a>s  eas)  to  det  ide  into  what  diviMon  a  partKuiar  ref- 
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erence  belonged,  but  I  have  been  generally  guided  by  the  needs  of 
students  for  whom  this  portion  of  the  bibliography  is  particulaiiy 
intended. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  should  be  taken  together  ;  and  simi- 
larly the  seventh  and  eighth,  while  the  fourth  section  should  of  course 
be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth. 

Under  each  section  the  authors  named  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  / 
order.  Occasionally,  I  have  added  some  conmients  to  the  reference 
given,  as  a  guide  or  a  warning  to  students.  In  a  subject  like  Assyri- 
ology,  where  new  discoveries  are  constandy  being  made  and  progress 
in  the  interpretation  of  texts  is  steadily  going  on,  it  is  inevitable  that 
views  and  translations  should  be  subject  to  modification  —  sometimes 
slight,  but  frequently  significant  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  repe- 
tition of  references.  In  a  few  cases  this  was  unavoidable.  In  the 
second  section  portions  of  books  are  referred  to,  which  by  virtue  of 
their  character  as  very  general  works  had  to  be  assigned  a  place  also 
in  the  first  section.  Two  or  three  of  the  references  in  the  fourth 
section  had  to  be  repeated  elsewhere  ;  and  I  should  also  add  that 
there  are  a  few  references  which  I  have  been  unable  to  verify. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  employed  : 

AB  —  AMjrriolofbchc   Bibliochek.  ed.  by  Friedrkh   DcUtxsch  and   Fmal 

llaupt 
AD  ■■  Andovef  Review. 

AI  ■■  Academic  do  Inscriptions  ct  Belles  ljctUc%. 
AJP">  American  jovmal  of  Philology. 
AJT  f^  Amefican  Journal  of  Theology. 

AjSl.  ■■  American  jovmal  of  Semitic  fjuigoages  ai»d  Literaturct. 
AL  -*  I>clitach*s  Aisyrische  fjeaestiicke.    (3d  ed.) 
Arc  ■-  Annalet  de  I'hiloeophie  Chr^tieane. 
BA  ■■  Bettrage  tor  Assyriologie. 
BAZ  ■■  Bcilagr  xnr  AUgemeinen  Z^iung  (Montch). 
BOB  —  HabylonUn  and  Oriental  Record. 
BW  -i  liibUcal  World. 

CR  ■-  ('ooiptes  Kendus  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Hellr«  Ixttres. 
DR  ■■  Deutsche  KundscKao. 
DRe  ^  Deutsche  Reirue. 
CT  ■■  KxpoMiory  Times. 
FLj  •»  Folk  Ix>re  journal. 
H  —  flebraiia 

lAQK    -  Imprrial  snd  Auatk  (Quarterly  Krvnw 
ICC)  «-»  InternsHonal  Congrrm  ai  (>rienlali%t% 
JA  vi*  journal  Astatique 

jAOS  --  journal  cjI  ihc  Amrrksn  (Hientsl  S«Knft 
JIlUC     *  J4>hn«  llopktits  Intirrrsily  (*in:uUi% 
jRA.S       juuriial  ol  the  Kuysl  Asiatic  J^xirty 
|TV1  »•  journal  ol  the  Trmnsactions  ol  the  \  niKfui  In%iitutr 
KAA  '^-  Koninkli|kr  AkAclrmie  vsn  Wrtrnt*  ha|ifMn  (  Km^irttlam) 
KAW  •«•  KoAiflKhc  Akawiemir  drr  \VtMrn«<  Kaftrn  t^  iWtim 
M-MuM«m 

MV<««»  Mtithrtluiic^*n  d«r  Vordersusli*« hr n  <.r^tlft«K4h 
OTS  -•  Old  Tr%i*m«nt  StiwirnI 
PA(  *S  «*»  Prorrc«)iafi  ol  the  Amrrv  an  <  »r»rfitjil  "^^^  «r  ty 
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PR  =  Presbyterian  Review. 

PSBA  s=  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

R  =  Rawlinson's  *  Selection  from  the  mbcellaneous  Inscriptions  of  Western 

Asia.*     (London  1861-1891.)     5  vols. 
RA  =  Revue  d*Assyriologie  et  d*Archeologie  Orientale. 
RAr  =  Revue  Arch^ologique. 
RB  =  Revue  Biblique. 
RC  =  Revue  Critique. 
RHR  as  Revue  de  THistoire  des  Religions. 
RIA  =  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
RP  =s  Records  of  the  Past 
RR  =  Revue  des  Religions. 
RS  =  Revue  Semitique. 
RT  =  Recueil  de  Travauz   relatifs   ^  la   Philologie  et  k  rArcheolo^ 

Egyptiennes  et  Assyriennes. 
SST  r=  Sunday  School  Times. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 
TZ  =r  Theologische  Zeitblatter. 

WZKM  =  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriolegie. 

ZATW  ^Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch-Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZK  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 

Periodicals,  the  volumes  of  which  correspond  to  years,  are  quoted  by  the  years ; 
others,  by  the  volumes,  or  by  series,  or  by  series  and  volumes. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  volumes,  except  in  the  case  of  PAOS,  where  they  indi- 
cate pages ;  Arabic  numerals  indicate  pages  or  plates. 

I. 

Excavations. —  Method  of  Decipherment. —  History  of  Babylonia 
AND  Assyria.  —  Origin  and  General  Aspects  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Culture.  —  General  Bibliography. 

(a)    Exccnations  and  Decifhertnent. 

Kaulen,  Fr.  —  Ass)rrien  und  Babylonien  nach  den  neuesten  Ent- 
deckungen.     (4th  ed.     Freiburg  1891.) 

[Popular  account  of  excavations,  method  of  decipherment,  Babylonian 
literature  and  architecture.  A  work  in  English  of  this  character  is  much  to  be 
desired.  See  also  Hommel,  F.  —  Geschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens. 
Berlin  1885.  pp.  30-134;  Evetts,  B.  A. —  New  Light  on  the  Holy  Land. 
London  1891.    pp.  79-129.] 
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(>)    Hut0ry. 

Di'srKF.K.  Max.  —  (ieschichtc  dcs  Alterthums.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(5th  cti      l^rlin  1878.) 

( Al*u  Hnfli»h  transbtioa  ol  cvlkr  edition  ] 

HoMMKi^  K.  ~  (Jcschichte  Habyloniens  und  A^yricns.  (iierlin  1885.) 

Ocschichte  dcs  aJten  Morgenlandcs.     (Stuttgart  1895.) 

(ChapCrrs  1,  IV. -VIII.] 

LjL>iORMANT.  Francois  [and  Ekkest  Uauf.ix)n].  —  Histoire  an- 
ciennc  de  POricnt     Vol.  IV.     (9th  cd.     Paris  1885.) 

MASfKRO,  C«.  —  The  Dawn  of  CiWliraiion  :  Egypt  and  Chaldaea. 
(London  1894.) 

The    Suuggle   of   the    Nations :    Egypt,  Syria,  and   Assyria. 

(London  1896.) 

(KepUcing  earlier  historical  works  of  thi«  author.) 

Mkyf.r,  Ki>    -  (^cschichtedes  Alterthums.  Vol.  I.  (Stuttgart  1884.) 
MUKKOTI.K    und    Dklitzsch. —  Kurzgefa&stc    (^cschichte    Habylo- 

iiiens  und   Assyricns.     (2d  ed.     Stuttgart  1891.) 
Rac^zi.v.  /    -  (I)  The  Story  of  Chaldea.  (2)  The  Story  of  Assyria. 

(New  York  1886-1887.) 
Kawlinson,  («r<)R(jK.  —  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 

Kastcrn  World.     Vob,  I.-III.     (4th  cd.      London  1879.) 
( Antiqualed,  but  «tiU  of  yomm  wm.\ 

KrK.r.Rs,    R.    \V   —  Outlines   of   the    History   of    Karly    Babylonix 

(Uipiij;  i8<)5.) 
S<MMiiiT.   V'ai.i>fmar.  —  Ass3rriciis  og  Aegyptens   gamle   Historie. 

(Copenhai;rn  1872   1877.) 

(pi»  ur  «'••  I 
Tiiii.  <      r         hatiyluntsch  A%S)Ti*chc  (.rsrhichte      ((*otha  188^)) 

(  Thr  tv-a  hi«l<ifT  that  Ka«  a«  r^  bir«  |i«lili«Krd  ] 
Wa(  M%Mt'TH,  (  CRT.  —   F  inlcitung   in   das   Studium   ^tx   alten   (^e* 
St  hM  htr       (i'4'ipiiK    1^/5) 

Wi«ii(  Ri  »R,  Ht  f.4i  (fcv  hk  hte  Babylonirn%  umi  A%S)^icns  (l^tp> 
ng  iJw/J  ) 
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(0   Origin  and  General  Aspects  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  Culture. 

Baumstark,  a.  —  Babylon  and  Babylonia. 

[In  Paaly-Wissowa*s  Real  Encydopaedie,  IL  cob.  2667-2718.] 

Bezold,  C.  —  Assyria. 

[lb,  II.  cob.  1 751-177 1.] 

HoMMEL,  F.  —  Der  Babylonische  Urspning  der  A^yptischen  Kal- 

tur.     (Munich  1892.) 
Ihering,   Rudolph    von.  —  Vorgeschichte    der .  Indo-Europaer. 

(Leipzig  1894.)    2tes  Buch,  *  Arier  und  Semiten,*  pp.  93-305. 

[A  most  suggestive  sketch  of  the  development  and  influence  of  BabjrkmiaB 
cuhuxe ;  abo  in  English  translation,  *  The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan.'  New 
York  1897.] 

NiKEL,  Johannes.  —  Herodot  und  die  Keilschriftforschung.    (Pad- 

erbom  1896.) 
Peiser,  F.  £.  —  Skizze  der  Babylonischen  Gesellschaft.     (Berlin 

1896.) 

[Brief  but  capital  sketch  of  Babylonian  culture  and  social  life.] 

{d)   Bibliography. 

Bezold,    C.  —   Kurzgefasster   Ueberblick   iiber  die    Babylonisch- 
Assyrische   Literatur.     (Leipzig  1886.) 

[A  new  edition  is  needed  of  this  most  valuable  work.] 

Delitzsch,    Friedrich.  — '  Litteratura  *   in   the   appendix   to  his 

'Assyrian  Grammar.'     (London  1889.)      pp.  55-78. 
Kaulen,  Fr.  —  Assyrien  und  Babylonien  (as  above),    pp.  248-266. 
LiNCKE,  A.  —  Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Assyriologie  in  den 
I  Jahren  1 886-1 893.     (Leipzig  1894.) 

Full  bibliographical  reports  are  given  in  : 

(i)  The  American  Journal  of   Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 
(University  of  Chicago  ;  quarterly). 

(2)  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Geschichte,  ed.   by   I.  Jastrow  and   E.  Berner 
(Berlin  ;  annual). 

(3)  Orientalische  Bibliographiei  ed.  by  Lucian  Scherman  (Berlin  ; 
semi-annual). 
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(4)  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyrtoloj^ie,  cd.  by  C.  Bczold  (Munich  ;  quarterly). 

(5)  Kcvuc  d'Ass>Tiolo^ic  el  d'Arch^logie  OrienlaJc,  ed.  by  J.  Oppert 

and  E.  Lcdrain  (  Paris  ;  published  at  irregular  intervals). 

II. 

GtfklRAL    WOBKS    ANtl    ABTULI«   OM    Tllk    KiLlf.lOW    Of    IUBVLOMIA    AND 

Am\ria. 

Dercrii,  I*.  —  'Assyric*  in   Lichlenbergcr's  *  Kncyclopcdic  des  Sci 

ences  Rcligtcuses.* 
BoscAwr.N,  W   St.  Chad.  —  l-ccturcs  on  the  Religion  of  Babylonia 

[abstract]  HOR  III.  118   120,  150   163. 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  in  '  Religious  Systems  of  the  World.' 

(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.      iR</»      pp.  i$-25.) 
Demtzsch.  KRltDRlcii.  —  The  Religion  of  the  Kassites.      H  1RS5 

189-191. 

(Frocn  IVUtxicli't  *  Sprache  drr  Ko%<urf  '     Ixtpxig  \Vk\.     pp.  \\-^%  ] 

Ekkdmass,  li.  I).  —  BabylonijnAMvnAn  Religion 

[In  '  rrofrc«&,'  a  publtcalion  i%%ttrd  b«  the  l'nivct%ity  A«iocutio«i.  Clucafo, 
111     ^  trnc%  No  '>  (l^•^*^.  pp  403  41;) 

FiNZi,    FFLirr.  —  Ricerche    per    lo    Studm   dell'   Antichita   Assira. 
(Ronie  1872  )      Libro  Sccondo       .Mnnloma.  pp   433    554 

((i«T«rral  «kr<cli  o4    Ihr  rrtifton.  rrwter   partKuUrly  tA  iKr  lunthrvxi    and 
|pfMMl«  tA  BAbftoma  aad  A%«vtia  ] 

Gt;VAMr>,  S.  —  Bulletin  de  la  Religion   AvvvTo-Babylonienne       RHR 

1    327   34?  .    V    j^3    27?^ 
MaLr^v.   Josr  PH    -    La    Religion  i\^s   Amien%   Babvtonirns  et  son 
plu%  rr<  f  nt  hi*tonrn  M    Sa>tc       KUK  .W'll    l<^>  2lH 

(EUUjrair   tr^iyrm  at    ^M\<r\  mmk  on  tKi    '  KrlifHcMi  «4  Ibr   lUbykMiiAMk 
with  %iimmjir>  ni  H.tlr«>  %  own  «*r«%  ) 

Htr/iv.    l.io\  Drvription    of     M«>numrnt%     in     I>e     Sarrec's 

'  D^couvrrlrN  m  <  haMrr  '      <  I'-*"*  t^^*t    |H«)|   )      pp    77    24*1 
|C.«i«tAin»  m«»?h  vjiWAhAr  lAltKnriAli'Ma  t«n  rrhcM««t%  art,  viittvr  t>4»yr(t%   rvp*^ 

HriiriTT.  I    y         I  jrlv   M  stor^  Ml   Not :i.rrti  I tt«l,a.  Tart  1 1 1       JRAS. 
|H^*i.  5;'    ;>^\ 

\t%   «ttm  {4   ti'    tt^   r    1*«-       ••£  n    <4     If    t«t.       'ti  t/4t.'>ft    t<-  rnit((Tailt«    f(<>tn 
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HiNCKS,  Edward.  —  On  the  Assyrian  Mythology.  RIA  Trans- 
actions XXII.     Polite  Literature,  1854,405-422. 

HoMMEL,  F.  —  Die   Semitischen  Volker  und  Sprachen.     (Leipiig 
1883.)     pp.   356-396.      Die    Religion   der   alten    Babylonier, 
pp.  266-356.     Sprache  und  Literatur  der  Sumero-Akkadier. 
[Spedmens  of  hymns  and  incantations.] 

Jeremias,  Friedrich.  —  *  Die  Babylonier  und  Assyrier '  in  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye^s  '  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte.'  (2d  ed. 
Freiburg  1897.)     I.  163-221. 

[An  excellent  sketch  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion.] 
Lenormant,  Francois.  —  Les  Sciences  Occultes  en  Asie.     I.  La 
Magie  chez  les  Chald^ens  etles  Origines  Accadiennes.     II.  La 
Divination  et  la  Science  des  Presages  chez  les  Chald^ens.  (Paris 

1874-1875) 

[Also  in  English  translation  (in  part)  under  the  title  *  Chaldaean  Magic' 
London  1877.] 

^  

LoiSY,  A.  —  Etudes  sur  la  Religion  Chald^o-Assyrienne.  (RR, 
1 890-1 892.) 

[Seven  articles.] 

Meyer,  Ed.  —  Geschichte  des  Alterthums.  I.  174-183.  (Stuttgart 
1884.) 

MuRDTER  und  Delitzsch.  —  Kurzgefasste  Geschichte  Babyloniens 
und  Assyrians.     (2d  ed.     Stuttgart  1891.)     pp.  23-53. 

Oppert,  J.  — '  Babylone  et  Chald^e'  in  Lichtenberger's  'Encyclo- 
pedic des  Sciences  Religieuses.' 

PiiVCHES,  T.  G.  —  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Babylonians.  JTVI 
XXVIII.  1-22. 

PRESSENSE,  E.  DE.  —  La  Religion  Chalddo-Assyrienne.     RHR  XIV. 

73-94. 
Rawllvson,    George.  —  The   Religions  of    the   Ancient   World. 

(New  York  1883.) 

[Chapter  II.  —  The  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.] 
The  Religion  of  Assyria  in  '  Religious  Systems  of  the  World.* 

(Swan  Sonnenschcin  &  Co.      London  1896.)     pp.  26-41. 
Rawlinson,  H.  C.  —  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

[In  George  Rawlinson's  '  The  History  of  Herodotus.'  London  iS 59.   VoL 
I.  Essay  X.] 
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Sayck,  a.  H.  —  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians.     (London  1887.) 

(BrilUant  and  toggMtivv,  bat  unrettabk  in  deUib.  The  transUtions 
atUchcd  to  the  voKiine  art  to  be  accefiled  with  cautUw.  S«  Halevy's  clab> 
oral*  rtirww,  KI1K  XVIL  169-ait.) 

SmoNCi,  S.  A.  —  Die  Religion  dcr  Babylonier. 

[AimkmiogmI  to  appaar.] 

ScHWALLY,  K.  —  'Die  Religion  der  Babylonier  und  Assyrier/  in 
Kriedrich  von  Hellwald's  '  Kulturgcschichte  in  ihrer  naturlichen 
Kntwicklung    bis  zur  Gegenwart*     (4th   ed.     Leipzig    1896.) 

>   423-433 
TiELF.,  C.   P.  —  Babylonisch-Assyrische   (ieschichte.     (1SS6.)     pp. 

51  5-5 $7-     Religion  :   Die  Mythologie  und  Glaubenslehre. 

Vergelijkende  Geschiedenis  der  Aegyptische  en  Mesopotamische 

(#odsdiensten.     (Amsterdam   1869.)     pp.  282-413.     De  Gods- 

dicnst  van  Babel  en  Assur. 

(Frrack  traaalatkM  (abridfad)  by  G.  CoIbB«t  *  lliifto4f«  CoApartedca  A»- 
orfinrR  Kebgions  de  TEfyfiCe  c«  dca  Praplo  S«flmtk|aea.'  Pafit  itSa. 
pf>  i4S-«SS  I-a  Kchgioa  de  Babjrioakct  de  rAMyrie.  Alw  Eagliili  traaa- 
latioa  by  j.  BaUlafva.     iSSa.] 

— —  C^eschichte  der  Religion  im  AHerthum  bis  auf  Alexander  den 
(«rosftrn.  ((fOtha  1895  )  1.  127-216.  Die  Religion  in  Baby- 
lonien  und  Ass)Tien. 

(  A  bo  IB  Dtttck     Amtierdam  iSqj.] 

III. 
pAKTNtoM.  Ck>tia,  SrtaitK  Hvaoti. 

Bali^  i     J         Tammui.  the  Swine  god       l*SliA  XVI.  19^-200. 
Bartci^.   (;.    A.        The  Semitic    Ishtar  (  ult       H    IX.   131    165,    X. 

«    73 

Was  llu  Kvrr  a  Diatinrt  Deity  in  lUbylonia?      H    X    2o^».  207. 

Br/ot  II.  (  .  A  <  unciform  l.i%t  of  <io«U  I'SHA  XI.  173.  174; 
ytr  also  IX    377 

-  Nt»tr  f>n  \\\r  jj«kI  Addu  c»f  Daddu       Ih   p    J77 

lr>»rf    KnlitiM  hrtltlu  hr    |iabyloni%(  h  A%%\rta<'hr  Gottertypcn. 
/A  IX    I14-12S,  40$~40f> 
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Chwolson,  D.  a.  —  Ueber  TammQz  und  die  Menschenverehnuig 

bei  den  alten  Babyloniern.     (St  Petersburg  iS6o.) 
De  Cara,  Caesare.  —  Identificazione  d*  Iside  e  d*  Osiride  con  Ishtar 

ed  Ashur.     8th  ICO,  Section  Semitique  z^^  Ftlsc^  275-278. 
Delitzsch,  Friedrich.  —  Article  on '  Thammuz '  in  '  Calwer,  Bibel- 

lexikon.*     (Calw  und  Stuttgart  1885.) 
Articles  on   Dagon,  Merodach,  Nebo,  Nergal,  Nisroch,  Rim- 

mon.     fd.  / 

Eerdmans,   B.  —  Goddes^  A   (or   Malkatu)   in    *  Melekdienst   en 

Vereering  von  Hemellichamen  in  Israel's  Assyrische  Periode.* 

(Leiden  1891.)     pp.  73-82. 
Guyard,  S.  —  Le  Dieu  Assyrien  Ninib.     RC,  1879,  **''  Mars. 
Hoffmann,  G.  —  Neue  und  Alte  Gdtter  (Nin-gal,  Nusku^  Ea,  Nabu, 

Gibil,  Ninib,  Nergal,  Sin).     ZA  XI.  258-292. 

[Chiefly  discussions  of  symbols  of  these  deities  found  upon  seal  cylinden.] 
HoMMEL,  Fritz.  —  Die  Identitat  der  altesten  Babylonischen  und 

Aegyptischen  G5ttergenealogie  und  der  Babylonische  Urspning 

der  Aegyptischen  Kultur.     9th  ICO  II.  218-244. 

Note  on  Ninib.     PSBA  XIX.  312-314. 

Jastrow,  Morris,  Jr.  —  On  the  Assyrian  Kuduru  and  the  Ring  of 

the   Sun-god  in  the  Abu-Habba  Tablet     PAOS,  Oct.   1888. 

XCV.-XCVIII. 
Jensen,  P.  —  Ueber  einige   Sumero-Akkadische  und    Babylonisch- 

Assyrische  Gotternamen.     ZA,  1886.     I.  1-24. 

[Anshar,   Ashur,  Igigi,  DQzu,  or  Tammuz.    C/.  Schrader's   remarks,  t^. 
pp.  209-217.] 

Die  Goiter  Amurru  (u)  und  Ashratu.     ZA  XI.  302-305. 

Nik(k)al-Sharratu;  Sharratu  in  Harran.     ZA  XI.  293-301. 

Jeremias,  a.  —  Articles  on  Ashur,  Marduk,  Nebo,  Nergal,  Shamash, 

Sin,  Tammuz  in  Roscher*s  'Ausfiihrliches  Lexikon  der  Griechi- 

schen  und  Romischen  Mythologie.* 

[Articles  on  Adar,  Anu,  Anunnaki,  Ea,  Etana  announced  to  appear  in  the 
supplement  to  Roscher's  *  Ausfuhrliches  Lexikon,*  etc.] 

Lenormant,  Francois.  —  II  mito  di  Adone-Tammuz  nei  documend 
cuneiformi.     4th  ICO,  1878.     I.  143-173. 

Sur  le  nom  de  Tammuz.     ist  ICO  II.  149-165. 

Les  Dieux  de  Babylone  et  de  I'Assyrie.     (Paris  1877.) 
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LuzzATO,  P.  —  L*Existence  d'un  Dicu  Ass)Tien  nomm^  Semiramts. 

J  A.  4th  Scries.  XVII.  465-480. 
LvoN,  D.  G.  —  Was  there  at  the  Head  o(  the  Babylonian  Pantheon 

a    Deity   Hearing  the   Name   El?     PAOS,    May   1883.  clxiv- 

clxviiL 

The  Pantheon  of  Assurbanipal.     PAOS.  Oct  1888.  xci^..  xcv. 

Men  ANT.  J. —  Le  My  the  de  Dagon.     KMK  XI.  295-301. 

[Abo  In  *  \je%  Pierm  Graven  de  b  Itautr  Aue.     Kccherchet  de  la  C^lyp^ 
tiqw  Orieoule/     l*ari«  1S83  ] 

U  Panth^n  As»>To.Chald^n.     \x%  Ileitis.      RHR  VIII.  489- 

519. 

(Tlat  representation  o(  goddcfliet  engravrd  on  seal  cylindenL     See  abo 
*  I.ca  Pierm  Grav^et  de  la  Haute  A«ic.'  rt(.,  as  above.] 


Mrykr,    Eduari).  —  Articles    Baal  and    AsUrte    (with    references 

to  Bel  and   Ishtar)   in   Roscher*s  'Ausfuhrliches   l^exikon  der 

Griechiichen  und   KOmischen   Mythologie.' 
NlCOU^KY,  M.  V.  —  1^  D^esse  dcs  Cylindrr*  ct  dcs  Sutuettes  Baby- 

loniennes.     RAr,  y^  s^rie,  XX.  36  43. 
OrFORO.  J.  —  The  Nude  (Goddess  in  A Myro^ Babylonian  Art.    P.SPA 

XVIII.  156.  157. 
OrPFRT.  Ji'i.KS. —  La  Vraie   Assimilation  dc  la   Divinity  de  Tello 

CR.  1884.  231-233 
-     1-e  Dieu  de  SirtclU(/V.  I.agash]      /K  II.  261.  262. 

[M   OfifKTl  a<crp(%  tKr  rrjuiing  Ninfir^u  hr%l  propo«ed  b)r  Arthur  Amuud 
l^   pp.  is«.  IS»  J 

—  Adad.     ZA  IX.  310  314. 

(l>«%c««i«o«  ol  prontiiMriAlion      S«e  al«<>  llil|tfv<ht.  '  A%%vrtaia/  yy   ^*  -^S, 
aad  jaM«o«.  AjM    XII    14;] 

PlN<Mrv,  Tiiro.  (.         Note  uj>on  the  divine  name  A       PSHA  .Mil 

2S    27.  42    56 

Was  Ninib  the  Mm!  Hi>:h  <  .«m1  c»(  Salrm  '      /A    .\  VI    22;    2  2«>. 

— —    The    PfonunciJition  of   \Ur    Njnie  of   tlir    PUj^ur  j^cmI.  I'rra   not 

liibljarra       HmN   I    207.  :iM 

(»^»  vhni  k  I   \\   ;: ) 

—  A   llilin;;ju*il    I  is!  "I     N-vvxrian  <  .#mU        At  .»«irmv.   l***<7.  No    Kif» 
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Rawlinson,  H.  C.  —  Notes  on  Captain  Durand's  Report  upon  the 
Islands  of  Bahrein.     JRAS,  1880,  201-227. 

[Contains  important  remarks  on  the  origin  of  Ea  worship  at  the  Fersiaa 

Gulf,  pp.  202~308.] 

Reisner,  George.  —  The  Different  Classes  of  Babylonian  Spirits. 

PAOS,  April  1892,  cxcv.,  cxcvi. 
Revillout,  E.  and  V.  —  Istor  Taribi.     BOR  II.  57-59. 
RoBiou,  F.  A.  —  A  Study   on    Egyptian   and    Babylonian    Triads. 

lAQR,  1894. 
Sayce,  a.  H. —  Who  was  Dagon?     SST,  1893,  No.  21. 

The  God  Ramman.     ZA  II.  331,  332. 

Scheil,  Fr.  V.  —  Le  Dieu-roi  Bur-Sin  Plan^te.     ZA  XII.  265,  266. 

Ishtar  sous  la  symbole  de  la  vache.     RT  XX.  62. 

Le  Culte  de  Gudea.     RT  XVIII.  64-74. 

Schrader,  E.  —  Die  Gottin  Ishtar  als  Malkatu  und  Sharratu.     ZA 

111.353-364;  IV.  74,75. 
Die  Malkat   hash-Shamayim   und   ihr   Aramaisch-Assyrisches 

Aequivalent     KAW  Sitzungsberichte,  1886,  477-491. 

[See  also  Stade  in   ZATW  VI.  123-132;   289-339;   and  Kuenen  KAA 
Afdeeling  *  Letterkunde,'  1888,  157-189.] 

Talbot,  H.  Fox.  —  The  Legend  of  Ishtar  Descending  to  Hades. 

TSBA  II.  179-212.     See  also  RPI,  141-149. 
Thureau-Daugin,    Fr. —  La    Lecture   de  Tld^ogramme   AN-IM 

(Ramman).     J  A,  91'^  Series,  11.  385-393. 
[See  also  Oppert,  ib.  pp.  393-396.] 
TiRLE,  C.  P. —  La  Ddesse  Ishtar  surtout  dans  le  mythe  Babylonien. 

6th  ICO,  Part  11.  Section  I.  493-506. 

[See  also  discussion  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Congress,  pp.  S7-91.] 
Die  Beteekenis  van  Ea  en  zijn  verkoudung  tot  Marduk  en  NabA. 

KAA  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  'Letterkunde,'  1887,  67-81. 
Ward,  W.  H.  —  The  Babylonian  Gods  in  Babylonian  Art     PAOS, 

May  1890,  xv.-xviii. 

Was  there  a  Babylonian  Gate-god?     Academy,  1888,  No.  847. 

Winckler,  H. —  Die  I  star  von  Ninevein  Egypten.    MVG  I.  286-289. 
WiTTE,  J.  DE.  —  Sur  le  nom  de  Thamouz  attribu^  \  Adonis.      M, 

1887,  81  seq. 
Zehnffund,  R.        Alihabyloni.sche  (iotter  und  Heldensagen.     BAZ, 

1 891,  Nos.  39,  40.  52,  56,  (.3. 
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RsLiGtovs  Texts. 
Hymmi,  ImfatUmiwms^  OaantJ,  OracUi^  Prayer $,  tjtgtndt^  ktyiki^  Vtirvt  Tttit. 

Bali-,  C.  J.  — A    BilinguaJ    Hymn  (IVR   46,   5-19)   PSBA    XV. 

5* -54. 
A  Habylodian  Ritual  Text     J  HAS,  1892,  841^53. 


Banks,   K.  J.  —  Sumcrisch-Babyloniache  H)'innen  der  von  (^cor^^c 

Kcisner   hcratngegcbencn    Sammlung,   tunschrieben,  uberscUt 

und  erkUrt.     (Breslau  1897.) 
Barton,  c;.  A.  —  Ksarhaddon*t  Account  of  the  Restoration  of  lah. 

tar's  Temple  at  Erech.     PAOS,  May  1891,  cjuuL-cuuni. 
Bertin.  c;.  —  Akkadian  Hymn  to  the  Setting  Sun.     RP,  new  serieft, 

II.  190-193. 
Bkzolo,  C  —  Remarks  on  Some  Unpublished  Cuneiform  Syllabaries 

with  Respect  to  Prayers  and  Incantations  written  in  Interlinear 

Form.      PSBA  X.  418-423. 
Translation  and  Analysis  of  a  Hjrmn  to  the  Sun-god  (Sp  III). 

KA  1.  157-161. 
BoissiiK,  Ai.rRF.n. —  Deux   Documents  Assyriens  reUtils  aux  Pr^ 

Mgr*.     RS  L  63-70,  168-172. 
~        I  Uh  umrnts  Assyriens  rclatifs  aux  Presages. 

[Vok.  I.  Md  IL,  Parn  tt^-tUfj,     Vol  III.  ^mmammmL] 

Nntrt  d'AsAyriologic.      KS   VI.  143151. 
(  Xwo  Ur%X%  —  a  IVayvr  \nA  an  Incmntattan  ] 

IW>M  AW  IN,  W.  St.  Chai».  —   The   Babylonian   l.egend  of  the  Scr 
jirnt  Tempter.      liOK  IV.  2$l'2$$ 
Hab) Ionian  Tcraphim.      IIOR  I.  y^,  40 

The   l>r|;rnd  of  the  Tower  c»f   lUl»rl       KP  III.  129-132  ,   alao 
in  the  TSBA  V.  303-312 

(  rW  inlrrprvCaliofi  i«  wniMmamik.  ] 
Bsl  ssiiw.  K    —  Aii>*\nan  ll\mns.    ZA  IV    I  -40.  225-258  ;  V    K\   ^^ 

Btix.i.    FiisrsT    A  Av«\nan    lncantatKm%    !o    Fire    am!    Wafer 

KP  XI.  133    13M  ;  abc}  in  TSIIA  VI    420  435. 
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Craig,  Jas.  A.  —  Prayer  of  the  Assyrian  King  AshurbanipaL    H  X. 

75-«7. 
Assyrian  and   Babylonian   Religious   Texts,  Vols.  I.  and   II. 

(Leipzig  1895-1897.)     AB  XIII. 

[Announces  also  Tolumes  of  texts  (i)  Prayen  to  Shamaah  and  Raimnan. 
and  (s)  Series  <  lUamination  of  BeL'] 

,    K  69  (a  hymn).     ZA  XI.  276. 

/    An  Assyrian  Incantation  to  the  God  Sin,  cir.  650  B.c.     H  XI. 

101-109. 

Delattre,  a.  J.  —  The  Oracles  Given  in  Favor  of  Esarhaddon. 

RP,  new  series,  III.  25-31  ;  see  also  BOR  III.  25-31. 

Delitzsch,  Friedrich.  —  Babylonisch-Assyrisches  Psalmbuch. 

[Announced  to  appear  in  the  *  Abhandlungen  der  IcSoigBchen  GeseDscfaaft 
der  Wisaentchaften  zu  Leipzig.*] 

Assyrische  Lesestiicke.     (Leipzig  1885.     3d  ed.) 

[Contains  a  selection  of  religious  texts  as  follows :  pp.  93-99,  Creation  tab- 
lets; 99-109,  Deluge  episode ;  117, 118,  Orade  to  Esarlnddon ;  130-132,  In- 
cantations; 134-136,  Hymn  to  Ishtar.] 

EvETTS,  B.  T.  A.  —  An  Assyrian  Religious  Text     PSBA  X.  478, 
479  and  two  plates. 

[Apparently  a  royal  prayer.] 
Halevy,  J.  —  Assyrian  Fragments.     RP  XI.  157-162. 

[Part  of  a  hymn,  of  a  penitential  psalm,  etc^ 

Documents  religieux  de  TAssyrie  et  de  la  Babylonie.     (Paris 

1882.) 
Textes  religieux  Babyloniens  en  double  Redaction.     RS   IV. 

150-160,  245-251,  344-348. 
*  Les  Inscriptions  peints  de  Citium '  in  *  M^anges  de  Critique  ct 

d*Histoire,*  pp.  165-196. 

[Translation  in  large  part  and  discussion  of  Ishtar's  descent  into  the 
nether  world.] 

Harper,  Edward  T.  —  Die  Babylonischen  Legenden  von  Etana, 
Zu,  Adapa  und  Dibbarra.     BA  II.  390-521. 
[See  also  Academy  1891,  No.  976.] 

Haupt,  Paul. —  Akkadische  und  Sumerische  Keilschrifttexte.  (Leip- 
zig 1 88 1 -1 882.) 

[Contains  pp.  75-79, 82-106  Incantations ;  79, 1 15-131  Hymns  and  Psalms.] 
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j  ASTRO w.  Morris,  Jr.  —  A  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  ••  Dibbarra  " 

Kpic.     Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Series 

in  Philology,  Literature,  and  Archaeology,  Vol.  1.,  Na  2.  (Uoston 

1891.) 
A  new  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  Etana  Legend.     BA  III. 

363-384. 
jEsstN,  P. —  De  Incantamentorum  Sumcrico-Assyrorum  seriei  quae 

dicitur  '*surbu  **  Tabula  VI.  ZK   I.  279-322  ;  II.  15-^1  ;  also 

306-311.  416-425. 

[Appeared  as  %  revited  and  •eparato  publication  oader  samt  titk  with  the 
addiUofl  iA  the  words  **  comineoUtk>  Philolofka."     Munich,  Straub,  1SS5.] 

llymnen  auf  das  Wiedercrscheinen  dcr  drcigrossen  Lichtgbtter. 

ZA  II.  76-^>4,  191-204. 

[Iljrmnt  to  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ishtar.     A  vohime  by  J— wi,  aibudying 
translation  o(  rehfious  teaU  it  in  courw  of  preparation  for  Schradrr's  *  Keii- 

«chrtftUche  llibliothek.'] 

Jerkmias.  a.  — ~  Die  H6llenfahrt  der  Ishtar.     Kine  altbabylonische 

Keschworungslegende.     (Munich  1K86.) 
KiNc.   L.   W.  —  Babylonian  Magic  and  .Sorcer)'.  lacing  'the  Prayers 

of  the  Lifting  of  the  Hand.'     (London  1896.) 

New  Fragments  of  the  Dibbarra  Legeiwl.     ZA  XI.  50-62. 

Ksi'tiT/ov.  J.  A.       Assyrische  Gebete  an  den  Sonnengott  fur  Staat 

und  konigliches  llaus  aus  der  Zeit  Asarhaddons  uf>d  Aiumrbani- 

pals        Hand   I.   Autf>graphierte   Trite;    Hand   II.    Finlritung. 

Trnvrhrift  und  Frklarun^  Ver^eichniMe.     (Lcipiig  1893  ) 
LfNOKMANT.    Fka.n<,ois         Chaldaean  liymni  to  the  Sun.      KP  X. 

1191  28. 

Hymne  au   Soleil      Tcxte  primitif   Accadien.     J  A,  7«*»  Series, 

XII    378  ;   XIII     I   <>8  .   iKMtscnptum  ih.  XIV.  2f»4,  2^15 

r  ne  I  nc  ant  at  ion  M  agiq  ue  C  hald^n  ne     R  A  r .  2^  Scries,  X  X  X  I V . 

254   262 
~       Lrttres  Assyriologiqoes-      2"»  S^w  Ftudes  Accadiennes,  Vol* 

II    and  III       (Pan%  1874    1879) 

(Cotttain%  n«nwo««  hymns  and  incantattottt  accooipamed  bjr  a   Frmclb 
traR%lal»<>n  ) 

I  ranslations  cif    rriij^ious  tc«t*  in   "lea  Onginrs  de  I'Huloire 

d  aprf^  la  Mihir  r\  lr%  I  raditions  drs  PcupIn  onentaui  *    (Piris 

1 880   1882  )      2  %uU 
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Lyon,  D.  G.  —  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Royal  Prayers.     PAOS, 

October  1888.     XCIIL,  XCIV. 
On  a  Sacrificial  Tablet  from  Sippar.    PAOS,  May  1886, 


Messerschmidt,   L.  —  Tabula  VA.   Th.    246,    Babylonica   Musei 
Berolinensis  primum  editur  commentarioque  instruitur.     (Kirch- 
hain  1896.) 
[A  hymn.] 

Oppert,  J.  —  *  Chants  et  Invocations*  in  EichofiE  and  David*  Chef 
d'oeuvres  litteraires  de  Plnde,  de  la  Perse,  de  TEgypte  et  de  la 
Chine.*     (Paris.)     II.  211-219. 

[Translations  of  selected  prayers,  hymns,  and  incantations.] 

Fragments  Mythologiques.     (Paris  1882.) 

[Reprints  of  several  articles.] 

Translation  of  III.  Rawlinson,  pi.  65,  in  JA,6A  Series,  XVIII. 

449-453- 
Hymnes  en  Sumerien  et  en  Accadien  ou  Assyrien.    ist  ICO. 

II.  217-224. 

[A  hymn  to  Ishtar  in  dialogue  form.] 

Le  Champ  Sacr^  de  la  D^esse  NinS..     CR,  1893,  326-344.    See 

also  ZA  VII.  360-374. 

[Contains  important  remarks  about  the  goddess  Ninl  in  connection  with 
the  text  published  by  Hilprecht, '  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,'  1. 1,  pis.  30, 31.] 

Traduction  de  Quelques  Textes  Assyrians.    .  .  .    Louange  du 

Dieu  Nibir  et  de  ses  sept  Attributions.     4th  ICO  I.  233-235. 

L' Immortality  de  Tame  chez  les  Chald^ens.     (Paris  1875.) 

[Legend  of  Ishtar's  descent  to  the  lower  world.] 

Chant  en  Sumerien  et  en  Assyrien  sur  une  ^pid^mie.     J  A,  7th 

Series,  I.  289-293. 

[Translation  of  tablet  K  1284  (incantation  against  Namtar)  and  of  IIR  19.] 

Notice  sur  d'anciennes  formules  d' Incantation  et  autres  dans 

une  langue  ant^rieure  au  Babylonien.   J  A,  y^  Series,  I.  1 13-122. 

[Translation  of  II  Rawl.  17,  18.] 

Babylonian  legends  found  at  Khorsabad.     RP  XI.  41-44. 

[See  also  translations  of  various  religious  texts  in  *  Expedition  Scientifique 
en  Mesopotamte,'  pp.  328-350.] 

Peiskr,    F.  E.  —  Ein   Satz  in  den   Beschworungsformeln.     ZA  II. 

102,  103. 
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PiMCNES,  T.  G.  —  An  £rechitc*t  LamcDt.     KP,  new  series,  I.  84,  85. 

(A  jiwHtiil  ptha  with  hbtorkml  fvlerencct ;  tee  «!«<>  IIOK  I.  21   2;] 

The  Oracle  of  l»hur  of  Arbcla.     kl*  XI.  59  72  ;  alv)   K  I'. 

new  series,  V.  129-140. 
Sin-Cashkl*s  Gift  to  the  Temple  fc  Ana.     BOK   I    8   1 1.     .Sec 

also  KP,  new  series,  I.  78-83. 
— —  and  £.  A.  W.  Budge.  —  Some  New  Texts  in  the  lUhyhmian 

Character,  relating  Principally  to  the  Restoration  uf  Tcm|ilrs 

PSBA,  18S4.     pp.  179-182. 
Rawlinson,  H.  C.  —  A  Selection    from  the  Miscellaneous   liiMnp 

tioQS  of  Western   Asia.     Vol.    IV.   2d  ed.  revused   (ami    %kith 

additions)  by  T.  G.  Pinches.     (London  1891.) 


(TVb  Ibwtk  volwM  of  tlw  p»bliaitiom  al  Ubkts  In  the  Bnti«h  Museum 
b  alflKMt  iMhiiiwilf  diiroicd  U>  rtHgkms  trit%.     In  the  other  vol«mp^  %oirM' 
texts  of  thb  dMractcr  will  be  (oaad  as  fullovs:  Vol.  11.  pU.  17- iv.  mean 
taCioMs;  51-^1,  ■■wwi  and  tttlr*  of  fo«b  and  templrft,   mi«cvlUnr<(*«i\      Vol 
III.  pk.  61-65,  MtroMNnical  and  aatrolofical  reportv  omrn  tahlH%  aiKl  |mk 
teats;  66-69,  fats  and  litir%  of  fod«  and  tempir* .  nuMrlUnrtiuv      V  ««l    V 
pi  ji,  oflwn  tablets  (with  eapUaatioM) ,  43.  titles  of  NeUi.  r/«  .  4'..  Nu  ». 
lifts  of  fods  and  theif  epithct«  .  47.  prsfer  («ilhcoaimrntaf>i .  4Ji  ,!'«.  iv^liCi'^j^ 
calendar;  )o»  )!,  Irfmn  to  Shamath.     Note  sko  that  many  o(  thr  hiUxfual 
tnats  la  Vola.  I.-V.  contain  invocations  to  godv) 

fUuSNBK,  Geokgr.  —  SumerischBabyloni&chc  liymncn  nat  h  1  hon 
tafeln  Ciriechischer  Zcit.     (iierlin  iS</i)      Kuni^iu  hr    Mn^rm 
fu  Berlin.     Mittheilungcn  aus  den  Oricntalisclicn  Sammlut^ii^rn 
Na  X. 
Saycr,  A.  H.  —  Accadian  Hymn  to*  I  star      Kl*  I    1^;    M^ 
•— —  Accadian  Poem  on  the  Seven  hvil  Spirits,     ib   l.\    144   148 

An  Accadian  Liturj^y.     Jb.  III.  1 2 $    1 30. 

An  Accadian  Pcniteiilial  Hymn,     ih   \\\    1^1    1  >o 

Ancient  Babykmian  Charms.     /^.  1 1 1    US   (54 

(Sknrpn  S«vtaa»  6tk  Tablet  ) 

An  Assyrian  Talismanit    I  ahlet.      H<>k  III    17.1*^ 

Babyiooian  Augury  by  mcani  cif  (tecmictru  al  Ki^urr%       I  shA 

IV    J02-314 

Fragment  of   an  Aasyrian  Prayer  alter  a  Had  l>rram       kl'  IX 

149  «5»- 
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The  Dedication  of  three  Babylonians  to  the  service  of  the  Sun- 
god  at  Sippara.*  RP,  new  series,  IV.  109-113. 
pnterpratation  false.] 

The  Overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Accadian  Account). 

RPXI.  115^118. 

[Title,  translation,  and  interpratation  aHke  f aadf uL] 

Two  Accadian  Hymns.    lb,  XI.  129-132. 

'Two  Hymns  to  the  Sun-god  [in  preface,  pp.  ix.-x.,  to  RP,  new 

series,  IV.,  1890]. 

[Copioos  translations  of  magical  texts,  hymns,  kfends,  eU,^  by  Sayoe  in 
Hibbert  Leotnres  on  *  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians.'  London 
1887.    See  especially  pp.  44i-54a] 

ScHEiL,  F.  V.  —  Psaume  de  Penitence  Chaidden  inedit     RB,  1896, 

75-78. 
Legende   Chald^enne  trouvde  k    £1-Amama   [Adapa].      RR 

Mars-Avril  1891. 

Choix  des  Textes  Religieux  Assyriens.  RHR  XXXVI.  197-207. 

Fragments  de  Po^sie  lyrique  Babylonienne.     RB  VI.  28-30. 

Fragment  mythologique  avec  mention  de  Uddushu-namir  patesi. 

RT  XX.  62,  63. 

Hjrmne  Babylonien  avec  metre  appartent     ZA  XI.  291-298. 

SCHRADER,  £.  —  Die  Hdllenfahrt  der  Ishtar.     Ein  Altbabylonisches 

Epos.     (Giessen  1874.) 
Smith,  S.  A. —  Miscellaneous  Texts.  (Leipzig  1887.)  pp.  1-5,8-10. 
[Portions  of  the  Creation  Series.] 

Strong,  S.  Arthur.  —  A  Prayer  of  Assurbanipal.    RP,  new  series, 
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and   Cfiskh  tida,   54S-9;    identified 

with   Mardak,    548;  Adapa  myth 

compared  with  ^  chapter  ol  C#en- 

eats,  551. 
Adar,   I  jth    month,   sacred   to   the 

Seven    Kvil    Spirits.    463;     i  51  h 

day,  sacred  to  Shamash.  Malkatu. 

and  Bunene.  6S5;  compared  with 

Turim,  6S0. 
Aiiar^   ^   (iiitercalated).  lucrrd   to 

Ashur.  463. 
Addu,  equivalent  of  Kamman.  1  ;fi 
Ad^m^     rhuennun    r<|uitalcnt     l«>r 

Tjunmui;  see  rammma 
AdrmA'A^Jtj,  epithet  of   l*arnapt%h 

tim.  505. 
Aeimm,   hi%tonan.    mmti(>«i%   ^>\\$,Jk 

mesh.  469,  524 
Agtutf.    aru  lent     center.     \\,     .*4n. 

rulrrv    36;    irmpk    h.  u)  mx*\\  «•< 

Nani..H*.  trm|4e(il  Xnurut  Nhtar. 

117.212.  nkkurat  I*  arxladia  f>v* 
AfTMuItmre,  A    aiMl  ialrmlar.  i«.: 
Agmm,  see  A(mmS,aif$mi 
Ag^mkit^rimt,  king  td    r.ati%l««()    r« 

€Ovrr«  the  fttatur*  c»l  Mar'I^L  au 

Sarpanilum.    122.    1  ;*.    f>    >    un    . 

cult  <>f  Shatna«h.  144    luli  t>t  "^f  < 

kamuna,    §<>.*.     infttttutr«    %yy^   «. 

festival   f«*r  Manluk  aixl  ^ar;M- 

tuiu.  fA; 
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Ahasverust  the  wandering  Jew,= 
Parnapishtim,  515. 

Ai-ibur-shaMy  name  of  street  in 
Babylon,  679. 

Airuy  2d  month,  sacred  to  Ea,  462, 
677;  1 2th  day  of  A.,  sacred  to 
Gula,  683;  installation  of  king 
Ashurbanabal,  684;  sacred  in 
Assyria,  684;  loth  day  of  A., 
sacred  to  Shamash,  Malkatu,  and 
Bunene,  685. 

A-ishtUy  a  foreign  god,  644. 

AkitUy  see  Zag-muk  ;  festival,  679. 

Akkadt  see  also  Sumer  and  Akkad ; 
=  Babylonia,  176,  532. 

Akkadian  =  Sumerian. 

AUUa^  deity,  417;  in  incantations, 
417;  in  AUatu's  court,  593;  con- 
sort of  Belili,  589;  connection 
with  Alallu,  589. 

AlallUy  a  bird;  relations  to  Ishtar, 
482,  589;  connection  with  deity 
Alala,  589. 

Alamu^  phase  of  Nergal,  280. 

Alexander  Polyhistor^  source  for 
B.-A.  religion^  i,  5,  413. 

Alexander  the  Greats  probably  con- 
temporary of  Berosus,  i  ;  A.  and 
Gilgamos,  469,  516. 

Alexandria^  gnostic  center,  699. 

Allatu^  goddess,  ist  Bab.  period, 
originally  associated  with  Bel, 
104 ;  associated  with  Nin-azu, 
586,  590 ;  associated  with  Nergal, 
104,  183,  565,  580,  583,  593;  god- 
dess of  subterranean  cave,  104, 
282,  511,  565,  580;  in  incanta- 
tions, 282  ;  =  Nin-ki-gal,  282,  of. 
584;  Namtar,  her  messenger,  570, 
580, 587,  592 ;  Belit-seri,  her  scribe, 
587;    pictured    as    a    lion,    5S0; 


AUatu's  court,  587,  592 ;  author- 
ess of  evil  and  disease,  593; 
called  Eresh-kigal,  584  (cf.  282); 
vanquished  by  Nergal,  584-5; 
imitation  of  Tiimat-Marduk  epi- 
sode, 585;  correlated  to  Ishtar, 
goddess  of  fertility,  587  ;  explana- 
tion of  name,  587. 

All-Souls*  Day^  see  under  Tarn  muz 
and  Dead,  599,  605,  682. 

Altar^  description  of,  651;  the 
"horns"  of  the  altar  compared 
with  those  of  Hebrew  and  Phoeni- 
cian altars,  652. 

Alu-uskarskid,  king  of  Kish,  54. 

Amalgamation  of  divinities,  cause, 
features,  and  results,  74-5,  94-5. 

Amaftus,  district  famous  for  its 
wood,  627. 

Amiiiudj  his  attempt  at  a  genea- 
logical arrangement  of  Old  Hab. 
pantheon,  loS. 

Am-na-fta,  in  proper  names  of  the 
2d  Bab.  period,  169. 

^wrfl///<'/=  Hammurabi,  534. 

Amult'ts^  see  Talisman^  Tera/>him, 
672,  674- 

Anatum^  goddess,  consort  of   Anu, 

/f///>///>w,  starting-point  of  religious 
belief,  4S;  survivals  of,  iSo  ff., 
457  ;  popular  rather  than  theolog- 
ical, 1S7. 

Ansliar^  god,  in  the  cosmology,  197, 
410,  417;  =Ashur,  197,  414- 
5;  A.  and  Kishar  created,  197. 
410;  builds  Esharra,  198;  A.  and 
Kishar  intermediate  betw.  the 
monsters  and  the  gods  in  cos 
mology,  414,  416;  Anshar  and 
Kishar   in  the  creation  epic  an<l 
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their     meaning.     418.     conquers 
Tiimat  (one  version).  432. 

Amtkmr  gai,ct\%n%o\ogKM\  deity,  417. 

AmJar,  Arahum  romance  of  A..  494. 

Ami*trtt,  oti»ervationi  of.  373. 

Amtt^k,  gnoatic  <  enter,  699. 

AmttsKkmi  SMrr,  cult  of  Marduk  and 
Nabu,  65a 

Amm,  god.  51  ;  relatioiuhip  to  lah- 
tar.  S4  5,  l)^r.  city  of  Anu,  88, 
135.  162;  god  of  heavenly  ca- 
panac.  S9.  147,  J07,  431:  ah«trmct 
conception.  89;  pneat  of  Anu,  90; 
Ana  as  term  for  '  lofty.*  90 ;  mem- 
ber uf  the  great  triad,  107.  i  52. 
15s.  »07.  677.  in  luigaloggtaa's 
pantheon,  110.  artiftcial  char- 
acter tn  llammuraU'*  pantheon, 
§3*;  position  in  Agum'ft  pan- 
theon. 152,  dwelU  in  Unak.  53; 
Anatum.  hit  conaort.  153.  in  Am. 
pantheon,  153-5.  30I.  207 ;  aaao* 
dated  with  Kammait,  1 54,  207, 
?  1 2  .  a%aociatrd  with  I>agan,  1  54, 
20) .  dt«appcar%  after  Sargon. 
155.  in  religi«»«%  leil%,  156;  in 
Nrltu(  hadnmar't  I  pantheon. 
16:.  father  of  Anunnaki  and 
lg»Ct.  iW*.  107.  593.  fighting  Tii 
Mat.  §07  .  temple  in  lJ^(a»h.  53. 
640  letnfkVr  at  A»hur.  107.  m«< 
cv««l««i  try  Athur.  20'.  a%ttinciate«l 
with  l»hiar.  2f)7 .  Mr^ae*  handi 
•ofk.  208.  ?|7.  aMkoctmird  with 
Hrl  and  HrUi,  2  jt>  J .  Anv  am) 
lUitar.  namr«  tuf  the  mr%%  gal<r»  of 
Sargr^fi't  1 1  paia^r.  r  Vf .  a««r)ciatrd 
virtk  Nw«ku.  2*'  2Vj,  madr  g*K) 
M  keawmlv  ripan**,  4)?  .  "  Way 
*4  Arm  *  —  rclnifK  *4  •«n.  457. 
pole    aiat     t4     Ike    e^lapUc.    460. 


Ntaan,  aacred  10  A.  and  Bel,  462* 
677;  Teliet,  aacred  to  A>,  Papau- 
kal,  and  Uhtar.  463;  2d  Ululii, 
aacred  to  Anu  and  Bel.  463;  in 
the  Adapa  m3rth,  546  ff. 

Amatmtf,  goddesia,  51  .  a  variant  of 
lahtar,  82,  85.  242 ;  in  proper 
names  of  3d  Bab.  period,  169; 
worshipped  at  Agade,  117.  243; 
shrine  in  Kbabbara  at  Sippar, 
646. 

Ammmmskt,  eapla nation  of  name, 
184;  number  of,  ai>d  its  eiplana- 
tion,  185;  apirits  of  earth,  185, 
593;  gods  in  whose  service  the 
A.  are.  186.  their  character,  §86; 
aaaociated  with  Igigi,  §86,  593; 
altar  of  A  and  Igigu  §86;  shining 
chiefs  of  Kridu.  §86;  ruled  l>y 
Ishtar.  304  {</  502);  Anu.  their 
chief.  iH6,  207.  593.  Bel.  king  of 
all  the  A  .  m,  associated  with 
the  great  triad.  :},<*.  created  tiy 
Marduk.  447;  ofl%prtng  of  Ann, 
593,  A  and  Mummitum  deter 
mitte  death  and  life.  493.  in  the 
driugr  story.  500.  502  (./  204)  . 
in  Allatu'»  court.  593 

y4/«^/A/#r*fi.  sourir  fur  1 1  A  reli- 
gv.n.  I.  3 

A^kt*tn,  *re  Hftlktmh^n 

Afiu,    ihr   ilrt'p,   (»  rMtnifir«)   ocean. 
4<».  \\\.  4*'^.  00.     ftyn<inym«»tts 
with    Iiimat.  411.    male  pnmiple. 
4 1 1  .  dominion  uf    A     and   Tiftmat 
|>mr<ir^   that    uf    the  g'*ds,   4I2; 
gods,  pfodoct  uf  the    unifkn   nf   A 
an«)   Tilmai.  41  3.   mylhHal   mon 
slrtm.  p#«*1>»f  I  of    the  urtK>n   kA    A 
and    I  limaf.    414.   )*a*in.  a  WKrrd 
ub)et  t  a  ltd  symbui.  653  ,  coflipatl 
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son  with  the  "  sea  "  in  Solomon's 

temple,  653. 
Arabia^  metals  and  stone  exported, 

627. 
Arabians  invade   Mesopotamia,  34, 

39- 
Arakh'shamnu^  8th   month,  sacred 

to  Marduk,  463,  678,  686;   X5th 

day,  sacred  to  Shamash,  Malkatu, 

and  Bunene,  685. 

Araldy  the  nether-world,  489,  557; 
called  E-kur  or  mountain  house, 
558;  distinction  betw.  Aralii,  the 
mountain  (=  earth),  and  Aralii, 
the  district  of  the  dead  proper, 
558 ;  names  and  epithets  of  A., 
563,  592 ;  pictorial  representation 
off  579  ^'\  pantheon  of,  582  ff. 

Arbelay  temple  of  Ishtar,  202-3,  205, 
651 ;  meaning  of  name,  203;  theo- 
logical center,  342,  651. 

Archmological  religious  monuments^ 
14. 

Architecture^  reed  and  clay  materials 
for  building,  495-6  ;  see  Temple. 

Ardi-Ea,  ferryman  of  Parnapishtim, 
491;  takes  Gilgamesh  to  the 
fountain  of  life,   509. 

Ari:^  see  Ship. 

Ark  0/ the  covenant  compared  with 
the  Babylonian  ship  for  the  gods, 

655- 

Armenia^  legend  of  Rustem  parallel 
to  Etana  legend,  520  ff.;  exports 
precious  stones,  627. 

Arts,  patron  gods,  177-8. 

Aruruy  goddess,  creates  mankind, 
together  with  Marduk,  448,  474; 
creates  Eabani,  448,  474 ;  =  Ish- 
tar,    448-9;    creates    Gilgamesh, 

473-4- 


Ashera  compared  with  tree  worship 
in  Babylonia,  689. 

Ashur,  capital  of  Assyria,  42,  193, 
651;  modem  name  Kalah-Sher- 
gat,  198;  temple  to  Ashnr,  198, 
651  ;  temple  to  Ishtar,  205; 
temple  to  Anu,  207;  temple  to 
Siiamash,  209;  temple  to  Bel, 
/225;  temple  to  Ea,  230;  intellec- 
tual center,  651. 

Ashur,  god,  consort  of  Belit,  150, 
226,  668;  rivaled  by  Ramman, 
x6i;  in  Ass.  pantheon,  189;  head 
of  Ass.  pantheon,  191,  200;  his 
unique  position,  191-2,  215;  local 
deity,  193;  symbol,  194,  632;  in- 
terpretation of  symbol,  195-6, 
685 ;  general  character  of  Ashur, 
195;  etymology  of  name,  196; 
Anshar  another  form  of  A.,  197, 
414;  god  of  battle,  195,  199,  201; 
chief  of  pantheon  and  epithets, 
200-2 ;  king  of  the  Igigi,  200 ; 
associated  with  Ninib,  214;  his 
temples  few,  215;  associated  with 
Ninib  and  Nergal,  216,  218; 
associated  with  Marduk,  224 ; 
associated  with  the  great  triad, 
236;  name  of  inner  wall  of  Sar- 
gon's  II.  palace,  237;  permits  the 
king  to  grow  old  and  protects  the 
troop,  237;  superiority  to  Mar- 
duk, 239;  god  of  oracles,  344; 
Bel  Tarbasi  or  lord  of  the  court, 
345;  2d  Adar,  sacred  to  A.,  463; 
Ululu,  sacred  to  A.,  463,  685. 

Ashurbanabaly\\hT?iTyy  13;  patron  of 
science  and  art,  43,  229;  rule,  44; 
recaptures  Nana's  statue,  85,  206; 
gives  prominence  to  Nabu  cult, 
129;  celebrates  festival  in  honor 
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of  Gala,  218,  6S3;  embellishes 
temple  of  Nergal  at  Tarbisu,  219; 
his  pantheon,  238;  sacrifices  in 
Babylonia,  664;  restores  temple 
E-kur  at  Nippur,  645;  Shamash 
cult  in  Sippar,  646;  Ishtar  cult  in 
Umk,  648. 

AtkuretilUani^  king  of  Assyria,  im- 
proves Nabu'stempleat  Calah, 2  29. 

Askurnasirbal^  king  of  Assyria,  205; 
gives  prominence  to  Ninib  cult, 
214;  Calah,  hb  capital,  215; 
builds  sanctuaries  to  Ishtar,  Sin, 
Gola,  Ea,  Ramman,  215;  as  a 
hanter,  216;  builds  sanctuary  to 
Gula,  218 ;  builds  sanctuary  to  Sin 
at  Calah,  219;  his  pantheon,  237; 
gives  prominence  to  Ishtar  cult, 

325- 
Aikur-rish-iski^  king  of  Assyria,  1 49, 

204,  213. 
Assyria^  mOitary  superiority,  2  ; 
history  by  Herodotus,  3;  art  and 
antiquities,  7 ;  character  of  coun- 
try and  culture,  30-1  ;  character 
of  people,  31;  comparison  with 
Babylonia,  31;  architecture,  43; 
history,  41-4;  conquest  of,  44; 
sun  worship,  7S;  Assyrian  Ishtar 
cult  as  distinguished  from  Hab., 
83, 85 ;  Ass.  Nabu  cult  as  against 
Bab.  Marduk  cult.  128;  religious 
beliefs  more  popular  than  Bab., 
>53;  influence  upon  Hab.  culture 
and  religion.  179;  pantheon,  18S; 
divisions  of  Ass.  pantheon,  188-9 ; 
comparison  of  Ass.  and  Hab. 
pantheons,  189,  301;  attacked  by 
Cassites,  199;  A.  go<l  of  oracles. 
344;  continuity  of  Ass.  and  Hab 
religion  owing  to  Ass.  worship  of 


Bab.  deities,  643;  Airu,  sacred 
month  in   Ass.,  6S4. 

Assyrians^  see  Assyria. 

Astrology^  lunar  worship  influenced 
by  A.,  219-30;  bar  to  monotheistic 
development,  319;  observation  of 
the  planets,  370;  questions  put 
to  the  astrologer,  369. 

Astronomy,  factor  in  spreading 
lunar  worship,  320,  245;  mixture 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the 
observation  of  eclipses,  357 ;  in 
the  observation  of  the  planets, 
370;  forms  part  of  cosmology, 
454;  the  determination  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  stars  stood, 
457 :  composite  character  of  A. 
science,  460;  divisions  of,  460-1  ; 
moon  and  sun  in,  461. 

Atag-str^  minor  deity  in  Ass.  pan- 
theon, 234. 

Babhar^  surname  of  Shamash,  72; 
etymology,  73. 

Bnhyioii,  founded,  3;  supremacy.  3; 
capture  of,  4,  45;  ancient  center, 
35;  capital  of  Hahylonia,  39,  116; 
Marduk.  deity  of.  54.  117-8,531; 
K  sac^la,  temple  of  Marduk,  1 31, 
241,  6;9;  temi^le  of  Shamash,  242, 
640;  temple  of  .Sin.  342;  temple 
of  Ninmakh,  343,640;  temple  of 
Nin-khar-sag.  243;  temple  of  Gula. 
343,  (^tI^\  attacked  by  I)ibt>arra. 
531;  /ikkurat  at  lUb.,  619,639; 
temple  to  Nin  lil  anna  (343).  640; 
religious  center  of  the  country. 
649  50. 

tifihyloHiii,  conceptions  of  nether- 
world. 3;  notices  in  rabbinical 
literatuff.  3.  extent.  26;  charac- 
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ter  of  country,  30;  character  of 
people,  31  ;  character  of  culture, 
34;  Babylonian  states  and  their 
history,  35  ff.;  dynasties  of,  39- 
4>»  44-5*  4^9;  united  under 
Hammurabi,  116;  Bab.  and  Ass. 
Ishtar  cult,  S3,  85;  Bab.  and  Ass. 
Marduk  cult,  128;  Bab.  beliefs 
less  popular  than  Ass.,  153; 
periods  of  Bab.  religion,  162; 
gods  common  to  all  three  periods 
of  Bab.  religion,  163;  Bab.  culture 
and  beliefs  influenced  by  Assyria, 
179;  comparison  of  Bab.  and  Ass. 
pantheons,  189,  201 ;  country  of 
Bel,  222;  under  Ass.  rule,  233; 
source  of  Ass.  culture,  222  ;  inde- 
pendent of  Assyria,  239;  politi- 
cal and  religious  centers,  245 ;  re- 
places Nippur,  542;  sanctuary  of 
Nabu,  640 ;  sacrificial  acts  in 
Bab.  and  their  meaning,  664  ; 
Nisan,  the  sacred  month  in  Bab., 
684 ;  continuity  of  -Hab.  and  Ass. 
belief  owing  to  Ass.  worship  of 
Bab.  gods,  642. 

Babylonians^  see  also  Babylonia  ; 
subjects  of  liel,  222  ;  humanity  of 
Bel,  222. 

Babylonian-Assyrian  religion^  I  ; 
phases  of,  46-7 ;  age  of  essen- 
tials of  religion,  114;  gods  of  the 
B. -A.  pantheon,  1S9;  continuity  of 
B.-A.  religion,  642;  see  Assyria 
and   Babylonia. 

Bahrein^  exports  wood,  627. 

Ba-kady  in  the  Cassite  pantheon,  162, 
172. 

Balasi,  astrologer,  340. 

Balawaty  explorations,  9 ;  portals  of 
palace  at  B.,  627. 


Bar^  offspring  of  Ishtar  declines  to 
fight  Zu,  541. 

Bashtum,  goddess  in  proper  names 
of  the  2d  Bab.  period,  169. 

Battles  of  Yahwc^  recalls  Dibbarra 
epic.  534. 

Bau^  goddess,  51  ;  her  attributes, 
59-60,  90,  678 ;  temple  in  Uni- 
azagga,  59,  103  ;  Zag-muk,  her 
festival,  59,  677 ;  consort  of  Nin- 
girsu,  59,  677;  identification  with 
Gula,  60;  her  sphere,  60 ;  daughter 
of  Anu,  59-60;  mother  of  Ea 
and  water-deity,  61  ;  common 
features  with  Ga-sig  (?) -dug,  61 ; 
Bau  not  Ilebr.  bohu,  60;  her  sons 
(Amiaud),  103 ;  in  Gudea*s  pan- 
theon, 106;  in  incantations,  273; 
Bau's  sliip,  655. 

Ba'uul'in    =    Dungi     (Winckler), 

65. 

Baz^  city  in  Babylonia,  temple  of  Bel- 
sarbi,  242,  639. 

/>>/,  see  also  Marduk  and  Bel-Mar- 
diik ;  god,  temple  of,  4;  temple 
at  Nippur,  11,37,69,  51,  54.  151, 
642,  644;  position  in  the  Babylo- 
nian theology,  52  ;  oldest  spelling 
and  meaning  of  name,  52;  temple 
in  I^gash,  53  ;  growth  of  his  cult, 
53  ;  blending  with  Marduk,  54, 
145,  146,  148,  222  ;  phases  of  cult. 
55;  associations  and  relations  with 
Ea,  62  ;  associated  with  Allat,  104  ; 
in  Lugalzaggisi's  and  Gudea's 
pantheon,  no;  subordination  to 
Marduk,  i  tS  ;  transfers  his  name 
to  Marduk,  140,  222,  439,635;  god 
of  earth  f*ar  excellence^  140,  147, 
432,  440,  497  ;  creator  of  mankind, 
141,    441  ;    in    the   deluge    story. 
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14s,  497,  502,  504  ;  Bel  and  the 
Chad,  107,  145-9.  »07.  ^7;  Bel 
ia  llammurabi'ft  pentheoo,  145- 
6w  163;  in  Caautc  period,  146; 
temple  at  UarKurigaUu,  146; 
ia   ike    Asftjrhan  pantheon,    146- 

7,  225-6;  ia  the  neo-liah.  pan- 
theon. 147;  epithets,  146,  222,  225, 
S27,  274  ;  relationship  to  the  other 
■lembcrs  of  the  triad,  147,  226; 
Bel  (and  BeUt)  decree  fates, 
■SO.  IS>  5>*i  Dafan«Bel.  151. 
154,  209b  225;  relationship  to 
Zakar,  172  ;  lord  of  Annunaki  and 
Iffifi.  186;  husband  of  Ishtar, 
K>5i  confused  with  Ha^an,  151, 
154,  ao9;  Nuiib.  fir«t  burn  of  BeL. 
S17.  San,  firstborn  of  Hci,  219^ 
462;  Nnsku,  messenger  of,  211  ; 
leokple  at  Ashar,  225.  dwells  in 
E-khar  sag  kurkura,  22^1  asso- 
ciated with  Anu  and   Itelit,  22(>- 

8,  cocuort  of  Ishtai.  205;  of 
Belli.  226;  li  and  Ikhi,  names 
of  the  northrrn  gates  of  Sargun's 
II.  palace,  237.  Xxj^  fouadatKMis 
2J7  <•/  A'«N4^),  a&MMialed  «ith 
firegtMJ.  2T%  :Sii ,  llcl  made  lord 
of  the  earth  by  Msrduk.  432.  in  the 
aodiSi al  lystem  in  tunjumlioa 
with  NiUr  sn^l  l-Ji  marks  the 
three  divuMrms  of  the  year.  434-  5  ; 
idcAtthcd  with  n«irlh  pi4ar  star. 
4JS-  V^  •  Ni%an.  tMScrrd  to  Anu 
aftd  Is,  462.  677  .  2d  l-Jul,  tacied 
to  Ann  srMJ  li.  46;  .  IWI  in  nth 
tablet  cif  <«ilgsmr«h  rpK.  4(^6, 
rivalry  with  1-^.  4<^;.  5^7  H  .  givl 
ci  l>ufanku  V)9  .  "^  *^^  (^^l*** 
dert.  ^o ,  rtL>lj^«<i  *4  ls!4rl«  of 
(ate  by  /«,  y4«u .  icmpk    k.  L  gal. 


640 ;  figarinea  of  Bel,  674  ;  Zmg- 
muk,  festival  of.  678. 

BH-€pu9k^  Bab]rloniaa  prince,  votive 
object,  671. 

Bei'Marduk,  see  Bti  and   Marduk. 

Btiiii,  deity,  417;  in  incantations, 
417  ;  sister  of  Tammui,  575,  58S; 
in  Allatu's  court,  588,  593 ;  con- 
sort of  Alallu.  589. 

Beiti^  goddcaa,  51  ;  place  of  cult,  55, 
635 ;  titles  and  their  meanings, 
55-6,  227  ;  nnctuaries,  56 ;  in 
Lngaliaggtsi's  pantheon,  1 10;  con- 
sort of  Kn-llL.  Ill,  150,  151  ;  coo- 
sort  of  Ashur,  I  50,  226,  668;  uses 
of  "bdit,**  151;  Bel  and  Behl 
decree  the  fate,  1 50*  1 53;  relation- 
ship to  Zakar,  172 ;  associated 
with  Ana  and  Bel,  226-^; 
confusion  in  Ass.  pantheon, 
226-7;  coosort  of  Bel,  2^6;  con- 
sort of  Ka,  226-7,  <3**  >37i  "* 
Ishtar.  226>7  ;  -■  Sarpanitum,  wife 
of  liel  Mardttk.  226.  684  ;  l-lmaah- 
mash,  her  temple  at  Nineveh, 
227  ;  B  af>d  Bel,  names  of  the 
northern  gates  of  Sargnn't  II.  pal- 
ace, 237;  brings  fertilay,  237; 
temple  at  Babylon  ^see  \»m-Jtkmr- 
«r).  J42  ;  —  .\inlil,  635,  fige- 
rmes  of,  674. 

B4iu  0/  Akkt^mm  Bebt,  162,  176^ 

B4iti^kmtU^  in  the  Caasate  pen- 
iheon.  162  ;  consort  of  Nintln 
173  ,  —  (.ula.  173.  176;  meaning. 

•73 
/W##WJau.  consort  of   Ka,  126,  231. 

2  yi .    B   and  V^  names  of  south 

erit  gates  tif   Sargon'ft  II.  palace, 

237  .    imreaftr«  ofl%pnng.  237. 

^//«/   sKt/i  mm  licbt   of    the   laad  «- 
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Ishtar,  151,  206,  215;  perhaps  = 
Belit,  227. 

BHitseri,  scribe  of  AUatu,  587. 

Belsarbi^  god,  his  temple  at  Baz, 
242,  639  ;  perhaps  =  Nergal,  242. 

Bel-nir^  a  layman,  offers  a  votive 
object,  671. 

Bercsut,  soqfce  B.-A.  religion,  i,  4, 
412. 

Birs  Nimrudf  explored,  9. 

Bit-Khabban^  town  in  Babylonia ; 
its  patron-gods,  176. 

Bit'Khabban^  district  of  Babylonia, 
sacred  to  Sin,  163. 

Bloody  sanctity  of,  661. 

Boa%t  name  of  column  in  Solomon's 
temple,  624. 

Borsippaf  explorations,  9 ;  temple 
of  Nabu,  121,  229,  241,  639;  its 
situation,  124,  125;  beloved  city 
of  Marduk,  126;  temple  of  Ram- 
man,  242  ;  3  sanctuaries  of  Gula, 
242,  636  (E-ul-la),  641  ;  zikkurat 
at  B.,  617,  619,  639;  E-makhtila 
shrine  in  E-zida  to  Nabu  at 
Borsippa,  307,  606,  636. 

Botta,  P.  E.^  excavations,  6. 

Buddhism^  doctrine  of  annihilation, 

556-7- 
Bulala^  a  foreign  god,  644. 

Bunene,  in  Nabubaliddin*s  pantheon, 
162;  in  proper  names  of  the  2d 
Bab.  period,  169,  176;  associated 
with  Shamash  and  Malik,  176. 

Bunene  and  Malik ^  attendants  of 
Shamash,  177  ;  consort  of  Malik, 
177  ;  associated  with  Shamash 
and  Malkatu,  685. 

Burial^  see  Dead. 

Bur-Sin,  repairs  zikkurat  and  builds 
shrine  in  Nippur,  645. 


Calahf  capital  of  Assyria,  43,  193, 
651  ;  temple  of  Nabu,  128,  228; 
temple  of  Belit  miti,  151  ;  temple 
of  Ninib,  214  ;  capital  of  Ashur- 
nasirbal,  215;  sanctuary  of  Sin, 
219 ;  intellectual  center,*  651 ; 
worship  of  Ninib,  215,  684;  pal- 
ace of  Sargon  II.,  687. 

Calendar^  fixed  by  Marduk,  434  ;  im- 
portance of  moon  for  c,  436, 461 ; 
agriculture  and  c^  462;  growth 
and  character,  465;  adopted  by 
Hebrews,  464,  681. 

Cappadocian  wedge  writings,  20. 

Cassitesj  dynasty,  40-1,  480 ;  cult 
of  Bel  of  Nippur,  146,  645  ;  cult 
of  Shamash,  144,  646;  cult  of 
Ramman,  1 58 ;  cult  of  Shukamuna, 
152,  162;  cult  of  Nin-dim-su,  Ba- 
kad,  Pap-u,  Belit-ekalli,  Shuma- 
lia,  162,  172 ;  attack  upon  Assyria, 
199. 

Chaldfuan   Wisdom^  362,  384,   403. 

ChaoSf  attempts  at  picturing  c.,  411, 
419  ;  gods  contemporaneous  with 
the  primeval  c,  413. 

Christianity,  influenced  by  Ass.- Bab. 
religion,  698. 

Claudius  Ptolemaetts'  astronomy,  5. 

Commercial  literature  in  syllabaries, 

»35- 
Cosmology^  247,  407  ff. ;  the  Tiamat 

episode,  140;  two  or  more  ver- 
sions of  creation,  14 1-2,  407-8; 
literary-religious  character  of,  247  ; 
rise  and  development  of  cosmo- 
logical  speculations,  249;  distinc- 
tion between  popular  and  scholas- 
tic c,  249-50,  442-3 ;  distinction 
as  to  contents  and  form,  250; 
historical  kernel,  250 ;    c.  deities 
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mnt6cedent  to  the  known  gods  of 
the  B  A.  pantheon.  417;  not 
rreatt^  ex  «ii«/#.  bat  evolution  of 
chaot  to  order,  the  keynote  ol  c^ 
418.443;  MmtUrities  with  BibtkaJ 
account.  409.  433.  43$-  4S«  i  crea 
tion  of  heaven.  435.  44);  of  Min, 
435;  of  nioon.  436:  of  earth.  443; 
of  mankind,  443  ;  lecond  version, 
its  Mnulahites  with  and  dissimilah- 
ties  from  the  first  version,  444  ff . ; 
the  gods  of  Nippur,  Krech.  Kridu, 
the  orifinaJ  creaiurs  of  the  uni- 
verse, Marduk  a  later  introduction. 
449~  50 ;  the  mountain  Mashu  and 
the  cosmoiofical  conceptions,  489; 
see  Crtmit0m  ef^u. 
C^mwi  0/  ik4  W0rU^  name  of  temple, 

Crtmn^m  //m-.  purpose  of.  409  ;  simi 
larity  with  the   Biblical    account, 
409,  433:    '"^^T  ^o'"*.  40Q   ff. , 
a  nature  mjrth.  432  3;  represen 
tatton  of    ftun,  461  ;    see  Cmtmtil- 

0fY 

CUft^s,  source  for  B  A    religion,  1, 

4 

rW/  am^  w^tkif,  (f   htttn^i  and 

/fitmsJt  :    organifatif«n.   11^.    133. 
134.  gnd«  in  cult  and  in  invoca 
tinci«,    238  .  rmral    <»f    *>ld    c    in 
Neo  Bab  prnod.  24?    •, ;  tree  w«r 
ship.     688  g.      compounded     of 
popular  briirf  and  theology.  68(> 
Cmm^/0rm,  M<r  l«V^/v  w*ntmg 
Cmi^k^Jk,  af»ctml  «rnlet.   ;S  •  "^  ^^"^ 
llirahim.     f*\  .    cult     and     lesnplr 
S'etgaJ    l*re  /^i».  f'^    164.    218, 
5^  3.  ^  ).  64.^.  «jfj>r  .  a  designation 
for  the  n«<hrf  u<vrld.  f^>\.  570;  «yn 
with  nether  world,  yij 


Cm/Aarami,  533. 

Cytrms,    captures    Babylon,    4,   45 ; 

adopts    Babylonian    religion,   45, 

650. 

Dmgnn^  god,  51  ;  confusion  with  Bel, 
151,  I  ^4.  309,  335 :  associated  with 
Anu.  I  54,  209 ;  chiefly  in  Assyria, 
io8  ;  comparison  with  Dagon, 
208;  probably  Aramaic  origin, 
108  ;  god  of  earth,  309. 

Ommauims  (or  !>amascenus),  see 
Au0iai  0/  i>mmaumj. 

Drnmaumi,  in  Syria,  cult  of  Kmm- 
man,  1  59. 

DmmAtmm,  consort  of  Ka,  64,  143. 
231  ;  meanmg  of  name.  143; 
relationship  to  Km  and  Marduk. 
143;  in  magical  texts.  143;  Ka 
and  I>amkinagrant  long  hfe,  i  53  ; 
title  Belit  ilAnt,  231  ;  ocrasioA- 
ally  invoked  in  incantations,  276. 

Dmmkm,  god,  asaocialed  with  Sharnt* 
iln  and  Sha-nit(0'ka,  tyi  ;  mea»- 
ing  of  name,  lyi ;  evidently  a 
title.  232;  perhaps  foreign  deity, 
lyi  ;  worshipped  at  Magganubba. 
232 

D^mm   and    /A««iif|W.    epithets  of 

c;uU,  166.  17^ 

ilmmut^  book   of  .  bearing  u|)on  B 
A.  religion,  2.  ).  I»aniel  and  Bab 
religion.  3  (./  UftK) .  tUustralive  of 
Balyytonian  dream  lore.  403.    au 
IhentK    de^nptMm  of  dedacalion 
of  statue.  fi6r> 

iitmJ.  univrrmal.  556;  location  and 
names  of  the  gathering  place  of 
the  dead.  557  H  {tf  KHktr  wmU), 
All  Srnil*'  l»ay.  ^<r>.  60^  iJ^t , 
wulrr    the    •fartaal    |Ho«wition   u| 
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the  gods,  183,  558,  582,  592 ;  fur- 
nish oracles  to  the  living,  559, 560, 
5^2, 657  ;  deification  of  dead,  561, 
582 ;  condition  of  dead,  563  ff. ; 
purified,  578,  602 ;  can  hear  lam- 
entations, 57.5,  577 ;  cannot  be 
brought  back  from  Aralii,  576, 
582  ;  suffer  hunger,  598-9;  tombs 
and  burial,  595  ff. 

Death  and  burial,  life  after  death, 
5*2.  514*  556  ff-;  cave  burial, 
557 ;  pyramid  burial,  557. 

Deborah,  song  of,  among  the  **  Bat- 
tles of  Yahwe,"  534. 

Deification  (Pamapishtim  and  £ta- 
na),470,  527  ;  of  dead,  561,582  ;  of 
Gudea  and  Dungi,  167,  470,  561 ; 
of  Gimil-Sin,  561  ;  of  Gilgamesh, 
282,  284,  470,  561. 

Delila,  parallelism  with  Ishtar,  516. 

Delitzschy  Friedrich,  Sumerian  ques- 
tion, 22 ;  see  Preface. 

delta  Valle,  Pieiro,  traveler,  15. 

Deluge,,  in  Gilgamesh  epic  and  O. 
T.,  495  ;  place  of  origin  of  deluge, 
498  ;  embodying  two  distinct  tra- 
ditions, 502,  506;  points  of  con- 
tact with  Biblical  narrative,  506 ff.; 
antiquity  of  the  tradition,  50S. 

Demons^  see  also  Atiimism  and 
Spirits ;  chief  demon,  57,  497  ;  in 
incantations,  287  ;  how  exorcised, 
330;  when  not  to  be  exorcised, 
378  ;  messenger  of  god,  378  ;  Tar- 
gul-le^  in  the  deluge  story  let  loose 
by  Dibbarra,  500;  the  Utukku, 
260  {cf.  511);  the  Ekimmu,  260 
{cf.  512)  ;  authors  of  evil  and 
disease,  '183,  593,  306,  692. 

DiTy  center  of  worship  of  Nina,  88; 
city  of  Anu,  88,  155. 


eU  Saty,  Silvestre,  decipherment  of 
wedge  writing,  1 5. 

de  Saruect  Ernest,  explorer,  ii. 

Dibifarra,  in  Ass.  pantheon,  189; 
plague-god,  232,  505,  528 ;  a  spirit, 
232 ;  identified  with  Nergad,  232, 
528-9,  594 ;  minor  god,  234 ;  in  the 
deluge  story,  500  (cf,  505) ;  solar 
deity,  528  ;  god  of  war,  **  the  warr 
ri6r,'*  528-9;  attendant  of  Ner- 
gal,  529,  588 ;  attended  by  Ishom, 
529  ;  D.*s  attack  upon  Babylon, 
530-1 ;  D/s  attack  upon  Uruk, 
531 ;  general  war  among  man- 
kind, 531  ff.;  Dibbarra  enraged 
and  appeased,  535 ;  identified  with 
Girra,  588. 

Dibbarra  epic^  see  Dibbarra,  232, 
528  ff.;  recalls  the  **  Battles  of 
Yahwe,"  534. 

Dilbat,  city  in  Babylonia ;  temple  of 
Ninib,  242;  zikkurat  E-gubba-an- 
ki,  639. 

Dilmuft,  island,  125. 

Diodorus,  source  for  B.-A.  religion, 

i»  4»  399.  435- 

Dirges,  sung  by  priests  and  priest- 
esses, 604, 658  ;  by  priestesses,  660. 

Divine  names,  variety  of  names  of 
individual  divinities  and  local  uses 
thereof,  73 ;  transference  of  name 
and  its  meaning,  118,  140-1  ;  in 
proper  names,  165-6,  169;  obscur- 
ity of,  233. 

Djumdjuma,  lo. 

Dogma,  establishment  of,  115,  133, 
247,  690  ff. 

Dreams,  importance  of,  322-3;  on 
par  with  oracles,  350,  479;  treated 
as  omens,  350,  403  ff. ;  in  the  Gil- 
gamesh epic,  48 1,  486,  497. 
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l>m*mr,    l)a*mr,   co«mologkal  deity, 

4»7. 

ihi^Mag^^  coanctl  chamber  of  the 
(ods,  629  ;  ■=  Apftu,  ty> ;  place 
where  the  tun  rues,  630. 

Ommmu^  god;  his  doable  aspect, 
q6-7 ;  wofship  at  I  agash,  635. 

i>mmmu  tmsA^  god,  51  ;  interpre- 
tation of  name,  96 ;  f  unctiooa  and 
character,  96  ;  places  of  worship, 
96  ;  in  Gudea's  pantheon,  106. 

Dmmgi.  of  U  r.  Imilds  tample  of  Ner- 
gal  at  Cut  hah,  65;  builda  temple 
of  Nani  in  Urak,8i  ;  bvilda  tem- 
ple to  Nin-Mar,  100  ;  deified,  167, 

470*  561- 
Dmm  sksffm^    51 ;  son  oi  Nin-girsn, 

91  ;    meaning  of    name,  94  ;    in 

Cfttdca't  pantheon,  106. 
DmrMim  i«.  name  of  a  temple  tower 

in  Nippur,  539. 
iMr^im,    Ass.    city    near    Elamitic 

frontier;  cult  of  Kadi,  tyi. 
Dmr  K'mrtgmltm,  temple  of  Bel,  146. 
Dmrf^uUU^  a  fort  sacred  to  Kam- 

man.  1  ^ 
/terr>ttffitr.  sanctuary  of  Belil,  56^ 
Dm'MM,  wet  Tsmmm 

Em,  gnd.  51  .  functions,  6s,  78,  230  ; 
eptfhetft,  62,  142.  173.  230;  ass<> 
ciatKMu  and  relaltnas  with  Itrl, 
62;  king  nf  Kndu.  62-3,  275. 
saAciuary  in  Girsu,   61  ;  god   of 

the  water.  63.  147.  »37.  »7S-  43«>. 
699 .  eiplanatiofi  of  name,  64 . 
identiicatton  with  Nmagai  and 
och«f  dctlftcs,  <M  .  member  of  thr 
great  tnad.  107.  148,  207,210.677; 
in  I  «gBisaggt«4*ft  and  <»udra'B 
pentheun,  in.  survivalof  biscuit. 


123-4,  136;  change  of  |x>sitK>n 
since  Hammurabi.  136;  no n  men 
tion  m  historical  texbi,  1 36 ; 
prominence  in  religious  lest», 
136;  Fla  and  Marduk  in  incanta- 
tion teati,  139-40;  transfers  hi« 
name  to  Marduk,  118,  141.  43'). 
god  of    humanity  ^r   txtelieme, 

141  K</  2^»4.  275.  »97.  43r. 
441.  462,  497);  formed  ol  lUy, 
142;  Ka  in  the  dduge  story,  14:. 
497.  504  .  F^  and  !>amkina  grant 
long  life.  I  53  ;  god  of  hne  arts.  177; 
fighting  1'ilmat.  197.  422  ;  NiniK, 
firstborn  of  l-la,  217;  ihnnr  m 
K  Sagila.  220,  241 ;  Bclit.  cons4»rt 
of.  226.  231.  237.  Nabu,  son  of. 
229;  in  the  Ass.  pantheon.  130. 
sanctuary  at  Ashur.  230.  litk« 
emphastxing  hu  skill.  ;3o  ;  htiuw- 
otf  wiMiom.  5^2  ;  samilaiity  and 
difference  between  1-^  and  Nalm. 
230-1  ;  l-la  and  BelitiUni.  namr% 
of  sout(iern  gales  of  Sari^n**  pal 
ace.  237  .  nnlock%  fountains  2  ;;  . 
shrine  in  K  /ids.  *4i  .  pruminrni 
in  in<  antation*.  13;.  256.  ?7^, 
the  spirits  hostile  to.  z(%^  (4/  141). 
as  a  healer.  i'\.  o%rr<om«* 
ecli|Mc  of  ni«x«n  :'>.  a^^wm  uti^i 
With  hrrg'id.  :;g.  :S4».  m  ihr 
Shurpu  *cnrv  :  Vi  t'»n«jurr%  I  li 
mat.  42?.  in  iKr  /itdiAt  in  com 
jufKtion  with  Nthir  and  IWI.  4  \\ 
5.  Klmlificd  uilh  ftomr  »lar  \\\ 
Soulhrm  hrs%rn.  |  ; ;.  4tio  .  I»ji'. 
his  sscrrci  mtmih  4t»;.  (177  .  \  x 
m  tHc  iith  lal4ri  of  thr  K»\^x 
me«h  K\m,  4*0  t%\  iUj  with  \-\ 
4</7.  V07  rt  .  r»f%iji,  <,ulf  »wHftl 
to  Is.  49S.  ^1^.  taiKrf  «*f  Ada|i« 
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545  ;  Ea  in  Ishtar*s  descent,  571  ; 
Ea's  sanctuary  E-karzaginna,  636. 

Eabanit  created  by  Arum,  448,  474; 
E.  and  Ishtar,  484,  486  ;  parallel- 
ism betw.  Adam  and  £.,  511; 
E.*s  spirit  conjured  up  by  Nergal, 
511  ff.,  560,  565. 

E-adda^  temple  of  Anu,  53,  640; 
meaning  of  name,  640. 

E-an-deuiia^  name  of  zikkurat  at 
Agade,  639;   meaning  of  name, 

639- 
E-anna^  temple  of  Ninni  in  Girsn, 

80 ;  temple  of  NanA  or  Ishtar  in 

Uruk,  81,  242,  311,  331,  639,648  ; 

meaning  of  name,  639. 

E-anna-tuma^  burial  costumes,  597. 

E-babbara^  name  of  the  temples  of 
Shamash  in  Larsa  and  Sippar,  70, 
628,  640 ;  worship  of  Shamash, 
Malik,  Bunene  in  £.  at  Sippar, 
176,  628;  meaning  of  name,  640; 
history  of  Ebabbara  in  Sippar, 
646  ff. ;  with  shrine  of  Anu  nit, 
646;  history  of  Ebabbara  in  Larsa, 
647. 

Ecbatana^  concentric  walls,  618. 

Ecclesiastes,  unsatisfactory  ending 
like  1 2th  tablet  of  Gilgamesh  epic, 

Eclipses  J  e.  of  moon  removed  by 
Ea,  276 ;  cause  of  e.,  264,  276, 
280 ;  calculation  of  time  of  occur- 
rence of  e.,  357  ;  indication  of 
omens  the  ulterior  motive  of 
observations  of,  357,  368  ;  omens 
gathered  from  observation  of  e. 
in  the  "  Illumination  of  Bel " 
series,  364  ff.  ;  eclipses  portend 
public  disaster,  366,  369  ;  impor- 
tance  of    omens   deduced    from 


observations  of  e.,  368 ;  e.  of  sun 
called  the  **  way  of  Anu,"  457. 

Eden,  Garden  of,  legendary,  2 ;  iden- 
tical with  the  confluence  of 
streams,  506. 

Edessa,  gnostic  center,  699. 

E-dim-aHMo,  chapel  of  Sin  in  E-Zida, 
639  ;  meaning  of  name,  639. 

E-dingiranagin,  see  E-anna-tuma. 

E-ditar-kalama,  sanctuary  of  Sham- 
ash in  Babylon,  242,  640;  mean- 
ing of  name,  64a 

E-dur-nn-^,  zikkurat  at  Larsa,  639 ; 
meaning  of  name,  639. 

E-dur-gi-^uif  temple  of  Belsarbi,  242, 
639 ;  meaning  of  name,  639. 

E-edinna,  temple  of  Shamash*s  con- 
sort, 640 ;  meaning  of  name,  640. 

E-€sh'gi,  shrine  of  Nin-girsu  at 
Lag^h,  640. 

E-gal-makh,  temple  in  Ur,  639. 

E-gish'shir-gaif  temple  of  Sin  at  Ur, 
76,  241,  295,  640, 647  ;  meaning  of 
name,  640. 

E'gi'Umunna^  a  sanctuary,  640; 
meaning  of  name,  640. 

E'gubba-an-ki,  zikkurat  at  Dilbat, 
639 ;  meaning  of  name,  639. 

E-igi-t-nir-kidur-makh^  temple  to 
Ninni  at  Kish,  639  ;  meaning  of 
name,  639. 

Ekalldie,  name  of  city  in  Assyria, 
cult  of  Ramman  and  Shala,  212. 

E-kartaginnOy  sanctuary  of  Ea  in 
E-Sagila,  636. 

E'kharsagy  temple  in  Ur,  638. 

E-kharsag-eUa^  temple  of  Quia  in 
Babylon,  meaning  of  name,  638. 

E'kharsag-kalama^  name  of  temple, 
638  ;  E-kur-makh,  63S. 

E-k/tarsag-kurkura,  dwelling  of  Bel, 
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225;  temple  in  Assyria,  615; 
meaning  of  name,  638. 

E-kkulkkul^  temple  of  Sin  in  Harran, 
76,  241,  641,  647;  meaning  of 
name,  641. 

E-ki-dur-gama^  temple  to  Nin-lil- 
anna  in  Babylon,  640;  meaning 
of  name,  640. 

Ekimmu^  a  class  of  spirits,  260  {cf, 
512,  581,602). 

E'kua^  papakhu  of  Marduk  in  E-Sag- 
ila,  640 ;  meaning  of  name,  640. 

E-kur^  temple  of  Bel,  ii*  37t  51*  54t 
69,  151,  642,  644;  meaning  of 
E-kur,  173,  217,  614,  638;  = 
Eshara,  217 ;  history  of  the  temple, 
644  ff. ;  s=  Kharsag(-gal)-kurkura, 
558;  lofty  dwelling  of  gods,  541; 
designation  for  the  nether-world, 
558;  =  temple,  558,  614  (cf.  622); 
= earth,  614;  in  plural  =  divini- 
ties, 61 5. 

E-kur-makk,  name  of  temple,  638; 
ss  E-kharsag-kalama,  638. 

Elali^  in  proper  names  of  the  2d 
Bab.  period,  170 ;  epithet  of  Gibil, 
170. 

Elam^  35;  Elamites  invade  Baby- 
lonia, 38,  480;  capture  Nan&'s 
statue,  85  ;  Elamitic  deities  :  Eria, 
122,  162;  Kadi,  188,  232,  234. 

El'Amarna^  tablets  of,  containing 
the  Adapa  legend,  544;  contains 
legend  of  Nergal  conquering  and 
wedding  AUatu,  584-5. 

EiMi,  see  UlulM. 

E-makk,  chapel  to  Nin-kharsag,  639. 

E-makk-Hla^  shrine  to  Nabu  at 
Borsippa,  307,  606,  636. 

E'wuuk-maik^  temple  of  Ishtar,  1 52  ; 
of  Belit,  227. 


E-me-it-ursagga,  temple  of  Zamama- 
Ninib,  640;  meaning  of  name, 
640. 

En-anna-iumat^ie&xoi  Lagash, con- 
structs storehouse  to  Nin-girsu,  58. 

En-anna-tuwia  II.,  2d  dynasty  of  Ur, 
devotee  of  Nin-gal,  98. 

E'9iiM'm4fJ^kt  chapel  of  Ishtar  in 
Babylon,  242,  640;  meaning  of 
name,  64a 

E-ninnut  temple  of  Nin-girsu,  57, 
87»  635.  640. 

En-ki,  see  Ea, 

En-iil,  see  Bel. 

En-meikara^  attendant  of  AUatu, 
god  of  vegetation,  588;  festival 
of  E.  in  the  loth  month,  588. 

Ennanna  =s  Ninni,  51. 

En-HdHtutf  a  minor  deity  in  the 
Etana  legend,  52 1 . 

En-nu^t  leader  of  the  gods,  495. 

En-temrna^  patesi  of  Lagash,  56;  con- 
structs storehouse  to  Nin-girsu,  58. 

En-Una^  see  En-temena  (better 
reading). 

E-nun-makkt  temple  of  Sin  at  Ur, 
295,  640 ;  meaning  of  name,  640. 

Etukar^  cosmological  deity,  4 1 7. 

Enxu^  see  Sin. 

E-pa,  zikkurat  at  Lagash,  639; 
meaning  of  name,  639. 

E'Padkalama-suma^  sanctuary  of 
Nabu  in  Babylonia,  640 ;  meaning 
of  name,  640. 

Epi€s  and  legends^  literary-religious 
character  of,  247  ;  hLitorical  spirit 
of,  250;  nature  myths,  25a 

Ereck  sa  Warka  =  U  ruk ;  see  Uruk. 

ErfjkATiji^t/  =  AWztu,  584. 

Eriat  Elamitic  goddess,  possibly 
identical  with  Enia,  122,  162. 
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Eridu,  ancient  center,  35,  245,  445  ; 
sanctuary  of  Ea,  62,  124,  445;  lost 
her  political  prestige,  136;  cult  of  * 
Anunnaki  and  Igigi»  186;  promi- 
nent in  incantations,  256. 

Erua,  the  "  begetting  "  goddess,  1 23 ; 
amalgamation  with  Sarpanitum, 
122-3,  130;  dwelling  in  E-Zida, 
1 23 ;  consort  of  Nabu,  1 23 ;  pos- 
sibly identical  with  Eria,  122; 
water  deity,  123;  cult  suppressed 
by  Hammurabi,  130;  place  of 
worship,  130. 

E-Sagiia^  temple  of  Marduk  in 
Babylon,  121, 636 ;  with  a  shrine  of 
Sarpanitum,  121,  241,  636,  641  ; 
with  shrine  of  Nusku,  220,  241  ; 
with  shrine  of  Nabu,  127,  220, 
636;  with  shrine  of  Ea,  220,  241  ; 
with  shrine  of  Tashmitum,  220, 
241  ;  with  shrine  of  Nin-kharsag, 
639  ;  sanctuary  E-karzaginna  of 
Ea,  636  ;  meaning  of  name,  639  ; 
with  papakhu  of  Marduk,  640 ; 
takes  the  place  of  E-kur,  645 ; 
history  of  E-Sagila,  648  ff.;  place 
of  installation  of  rulers,  649. 
influence  of  E-Sagila  and  E-Zida, 
649. 

ESagiia^  temple  of  Ea,  446. 

E-sa/i^isa,  temple  in  Girsu,  641; 
meaning  of  name,  641. 

Esarhaddon^  king  of  Assyria,  200; 
restores  temple  of  Nana-Ishtar 
at  Erech,  85,  206;  his  pantheon, 
23S  ;  restores  Ekur,  645  ;  Shamash 
cult  in  Sippar,  646. 

Eschatological  literature^  gods  and 
demons  in  e.,  183. 

E-shara,  meaning,  173,  175,  198; 
offsprings   of,    174;  bride  of    E., 


173,  175;  built  by  Anshar,  19S; 
built  by  Marduk,  198,  431 ;  = 
Ekur,  217 ;  placed  by  Marduk 
under  control  of  Bel,  432. 

E-shid-lam,  temple  of  Nergal  and 
Laz  at  Cuthah,  65,  648,  667. 

Etanay  legendary  personage,  46S, 
505,  519  ff.;  dvy^lls  in  the  nether- 
world, 511,  5^20,  523,  527,  590; 
E.*s  patron,  Shamash,  520 ;  name 
occurs  in  O.  T^  519;  traditions 
among  other  nations,  519-21; 
E.  and  Ganymede,  523;  deified, 
527*  590 ;  god  of  vegetation,  590. 

E-tcmen-an-kiy  zikkurat  to  Marduk 
at  Babylon,  619,  639;  meaning  of 
name,  639. 

Ethics^  B.-A.  religion,  291,  312,  692  ; 
belong  to  advanced  period,  292, 
304-5;  in  prayers,  298-9;  gods 
whose  nature  create  e.  notions, 
306,  692 ;  in  penitential  psalms, 
312  ff.;  private  morality,  694  fif. 

E-tila^  name  of  a  temple,  and  mean- 
ing of  name,  641. 

E-tur-kalama^     temple     of     Ishtar, 

E-U-gai,  temple  to  En-lil,  640; 
meaning  of  name,  640. 

E'ulla^  temple  to  Gula  in  Sippar, 
641  ;  meaning  of  name,  641. 

E-ul-viashy  temple  of  Nana  in 
Agade,  82. 

Euphrates,  stream  of  Garden  of 
Eden,  2  (cf.  506) ;  E.  valley,  cen- 
tral habitation  of  mankind,  2 ; 
old  settlements  of  Hebrews,  2 ; 
course  of,  27 ;  comparison  with 
Tigris,  30  ;  one  of  the  four  streams 
forming  the  confluence  of  streams, 
506  {c/.  2). 
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E-ur-dmim-am-kit  zikkurat  at    Baby- 
lon, 619. 
EusebiuSt  source  for  B.-A.  religion,  1, 

4.5- 
Eve,  parallelism  with  Ukhat,  511. 

ExcavaiwHS,  6-15. 

Exorcism,  see  Incantations. 

E'Zida,  temple  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa, 
121,  2291  241,  659;  with  shrine 
of  Enia,  123;  with  shrine  of 
Sarpanitum,  241  ;  with  shrine  of 
Tashmitum,  241  ;  with  shrine  of 
Nusku,  241  ;  with  shrine  of  Ea, 
241;  with  shrine  of  Sin,  639; 
history  of  E-Zida,  648  ff.;  influ- 
ence of  E-Zida  and  E-Sagila,  649. 

E'Zida,  shrine  of  Nabu  in  E-Sagila, 
127,  220,  229,636. 

Fsmify,  systematization  of  O.  B. 
pantheon  according  to  Davis,  109. 

Fcut  days,  special  occasions,  6S8. 

FaU  tahlets,  tablets  of  fate  in  the 
hands  of  Bel,  538  {cf.  150,  153); 
in  the  Tiimat  story,  430,  428, 
$38 ;  robbed  by  Zu,  540 ;  com- 
pared with  the  tablets  of  wisdom. 

Festivals,  zag-muk,  59,  127,  631, 
677,  678;  significance  of  every 
day,  675 ;  special  significance  of 
special  days,  675,  677,  680-1, 
683-5;  words  for  f.  in  Assyrian, 
676,  687  ;  each  month  sacred  to  a 
deity,  462-^,  676,  *  683-4;  fes- 
tivals and  months  sacred  to 
divinities  not  always  correspond- 
^g*  ^7  »  special  festivals,  687-8; 
the  pum  ceremony,  688  ;  fast  days 
and  rites,  688. 

Fire^  see  Wattr  (cf.  GiUl- Nusku  in 


incantations,  377) ;  means  of  puri- 
fication, 376,  279  ;  belongs  to  all 
three  divisions  of  the  universe, 
286. 

Foreign  gods  in  B.-A.  religion  (see 
also  Cassites),  143,  644  ;  Adad 
^  Ramman,  156;  Kadi,  188,  23;, 
234;  Damku,  333;  Eria,  122, 
162    (Elamitic). 

Fresne/t  Fulgence^  expedition,  8. 

Gaga^  Assyrian  pantheon,  188 ; 
minor  god,  334  ;  Anshar's  mes- 
senger to  Tiimat,  423;  a  foreign 
deity,  2 38,  644. 

Gal-alim^  51 ;  center  of  worship,  91  ; 
son  of  Nin-girsu,  91  ;  in  Gudea's 
pantheon,  106. 

Camlat^  in  Ass.  pantheon,  188. 

Ganymede  and  Etana^  523. 

Ca'Sig{^)-dug^  goddess,  51 ;  similar  to 
Bau,  61  ;  worship  at  I^gash.  61. 
635;  in  (f  udca's  pantheon,  106, 635. 

Gate  of  Widespread  S/>itndor,  seat 
of  Sarpanitum  in  K-Sagila,  in, 
24 1 ,  636,  64 1 . 

Gegunu^  epithet  of  Aralu,  563. 

Genealogual  s>j^K.^nK^i\z2ii\ow  of  Old 
Bab.  pantheon  according  to  Ami 
aud,  \Q^y 

Genesis^  see  Cosmology. 

Cibil^  fire-god,  Ivla-li,  perhaps  an 
epithet,  170 ;  in  Ass.  lantheon, 
189;  amalgamated  with  Nusku. 
220,  227  ;  in  incantations,  273. 
277;  older  than  Nusku,  277; 
epithets.  277,  280  ;  a  mythological 
conception,  277.  279;  (f.  Nusku. 
god  of  civilization.  27S ;  medium 
betw.  wor.ship|>er  and  deity.  279: 
associated  with  Anu,  277  ;  as»o- 
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ciated    with    Bel    and    Ea,   279; 

associated     with      Nin-gish-zida, 

463  ;  identified  with  Nergal,  594. 
Gil^  attendant  of  Nergal  and  AUatu, 

588 ;  god  of  foliage,  588. 
GUgameskj  hero  of  the  Bab.  epic,  83, 

46S  ff.;  in  incantations,  282,  284, 

470  ;  mythological  explanation  of, 
282, 486-7 ;  with  omens,  387 ;  solar 
deity,  470-1, 515;  king  of  the  earth, 

471  ;  bom  in  Marada,  473;  con- 
quers Unik,  473,  513;  created  by 
Arum,  473-4 ;  Shamash  (see  Lu- 
gal-Afarada),  his  patron,  47 1, 479 ; 
love  affair  with  Ishtar,  481  ff.; 
Lugal-Marada,  his  patron  (see 
Skamask)^  486 ;  conquers  Khum- 
baba,  480,  514;  G.'s  contest  with 
the  bull,  486,  514,  537 ;  contest 
with  lion,  488,  514;  Gilgamesh 
half  divine,  half  human,  490,  514  ; 
G.  and  Sabitum,  490-1  ;  G.  and 
Pamapishtim,  492  ff. ;  points  of 
contact  with  O.  T.,  495,  515-6; 
G.  and  Eabani,  510,  565  ;  seeking 
immortality  and  the  secret  of  life 
after  death,  513  ;  parallelism  with 
Samson,  516;  parallelism  with  Her- 
cules, 516;  Gilgamesh  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  469,  516;  G.  in 
Aelian,  469,  524 ;  G.*s  grandfather 
Sokkaros,  524. 

Gimil'Sin^  deified,  561  ;    temple   at 

Lagash,  561. 
Gim-nun-ta-ud-du-a^     son     of    Bau, 

103;  explanation  of  name,    103; 

probable  functions,  103. 
Gin-shui-pa-udduy    wife    of    Gudea, 

99. 
Girra^    attendant    of    Nergal    and 

Allatu,  588;  identified  with   Dib- 


barra,  588 ;   a  form  of  Nergal  in 
later  texts,  589. 

Girsu^  see  Lagash. 

Gish-galia  (?),  quarter  of  lagash,  57  ; 
temple  of  Ninni,  80. 

Gish-zida^  identical  with  solar  deity 
Nin-gish-zida,  547 ;  G.  and  Tam- 
muz,  doorkeepers  of  heaven,  546; 
5th  month  sacred  to  G.,  547 ;  in- 
tercedes for  Adapa  with  Ami, 
548-9. 

Gnosticism^  influenced  by  B.-A. 
religion,  698. 

Great  Place^  name  of  temple,  641. 

GrtHc/endy  Gearg  Friedrich,  decipher- 
ment of  wedge  writing,  16. 

Gudca,  statues,  57,  652  ;  his  pan- 
theon, 106  ff.,  635;  number  of 
deities  indicative  of  the  extent  of 
his  sovereignty,  106;  principle  of 
order,  107 ;  gods  common  to 
Gudea's  and  Lugalzaggisi's  pan- 
theon, 1 10  ;  deified,  167,  470,  561  ; 
his  zikkurat,  615,  619;  builder  of 
temples,  642  ;  imports  diorite  from 
Sinai  peninsula,  627,651  ;  Gudea's 
apsu,  653  ;  Gudea's  ship  for  Nin- 
girsu,  654;  G.'s  votive  objects  and 
inscription,  57,  66S-9,  672. 

Gula^  identified  >^-ith  Bau,  60  ;  asso- 
ciated with  Ninib,  105  {cf.  576)  ; 
goddess  of  healing,  105,  166,  175, 
282  {cf.  576,  683)  ;  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's I.  pantheon,  162,  175;  epi- 
thets, 166,  173,  175,  576;  goddess 
of  nether-world,  174-5;  position 
intermediate  betw.  gods  of  the 
living  and  gods  of  the  dead, 
175  (r/.  576);  creator  of  mankind, 
175  ;  her  sanctuary  erected  by 
Ashurnasirbal,  218;    her   festival 
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celebrated  by  Ashurbanabal,  218, 
683  ;  =  Nin-Kairak,  242  ;  temple 
at  Kabylon  (see  Nin-Karrak)^  242, 
638  ;  three  sanctuaries  at  liorsip- 
pa,  242,  636  (E-uUa),  641;  in  in- 
cantations, 273,  282  ;  1 2th  day  of 
lyar  sacred  to  G.,  683. 

GuHgunu^  of  Ur.  erects  4 wo  temples 
to  Shamash  in  Ur,  70. 

Curmu,  son  of  Uau,  103. 

Guskginbatida^  1 7 1 ;  **  brilliant  chief," 
patron  of  metal-workers,  178. 

Halhy^J.,  Sumerian  question,  22-4. 

HtUlabi^  city  near  Sippar,  temple  of 
Ninni,  1 17,  144. 

Jfamaikt  city  in  N.  Syria,  578. 

HamtHHrahi^  king  of  Itabylon,  se- 
cures the  hegemony  in  Babylonia, 
116,  532;  Marduk,  the  chief  of 
his  pantheon,  117;  builds  tem- 
ples, 642  ;  builds  temple  to  Ninni 
at  Hallabi,  117;  builds  E-Zida, 
121;  ignores  cult  of  Nabu,  1 28  ; 
suppresses  cult  of  Enia,  130 ;  care 
of  temple  of  Shamash  at  I^rsa, 
143-4;  Shamash  cult,  117, 143-4; 
at  Sippar,  117,  143;  at  I^rsa, 
143;  Ninni  cult  at  Hallabi,  144- 
5  ;  "  proclaimer  of  Anu  and  Bel,** 
146-7  ;  beloved  shepherd  of  Belit, 
1 50 ;  list  of  names  of  gods 
in  H.'s  pantheon,  161-2;  "The 
Akkadian,**  532;  H.'s  character  as 
a  Messiah,  533  ;  =  Amraphel,  534. 

Harran,  city  in  Mesopotamia,  sacred 
to  Sin,  76,  241,  641,  647  ;  its  im- 
portance and  political  decline,  77  ; 
meaning  of  its  name,  78  ;  associa- 
tions with  Ur,  77  ;  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  Sargon  II.,  77  ;  tem- 


ple of  Sin,  76,  241,  641  ;  patron- 
ized by  Nalx>nnedos,  77,  242. 

Nay nes,  John  //.,  excavations,  11. 

Neart  0/  Shamash,  name  of  a  tem- 
ple, 64 1 . 

Nehrews,  see  Old  Testament. 

NercuieSf  parallelism  with  Gilga- 
mesh,  516. 

NerodotHs,  source  for  B.-A.  religion, 
I  ;  history  of  Assyria,  3 ;  history 
of  Persia,  4  ;  notices  on  B.-A.  re- 
ligion, 4 ;  notices  on  Ishtar  cult 
in  Erech,  485. 

l/iilah^  village,  site  of,  8. 

Historical  texts ^  value  as  source  for 
religion,  51,  166,  246,  661  ;  pan- 
theon in  h.  t.  compared  with  that 
in  incantation  texts,  297  ;  source 
for  knowledge  of  sacrifices,  661. 

Nittitts^  eagle  standard  among  the 
H.,  527 ;  influence  on  Assyrian 
architecture,  627. 

Nommcl^  Fritz-,  Sumerian  question, 
21. 

Homoroka  =  Marduk,  5. 

Nouse  Full  of  Joy,  name  of  temple, 
641. 

Nouse  of  Fifty,  see  E-ninnu. 

Nouse  of  Great  Splendor,  name  of 
temple,  641. 

Nouse  of  Nearkening  to  Prayers, 
name  of  temple,  641. 

Nouse  of  Light,  name  of  temple, 
641. 

House  of  the  Brilliant  Precinet, 
name  of  temple,  641. 

House  of  the  Seven  Divisions  of 
Heat*en  and  Earth,  name  of  cik- 
kurat  at  Borsippa,  639. 

House  of  the  Seven  Zones,  name  of 
zikkurat  at  Unik,  639. 
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House  Without  Rivals  name  of  tem- 
ple, 641. 

Hymns  and  prayers^  division  of  re- 
ligious literature,  247,  293 ;  where 
composed,  248;  in  connection 
with  incantations,  293,  301 ;  h.  to 
Shamash,  300  ff. ;  to  Sin,  303-4  ; 
dialogue  style  of  coiniposition 
305;  to  Nebo,  306;  np^difference 
in  thought  betw.  h.  and  incanta- 
tion, 301,  307;  illustrating  rela- 
tionship betw.  man  and  gods,  309 ; 
deity  as  person  of  dialogue  in, 
310;   see  also  Prayers. 

lamblichust  source  of  B.-A.  religion, 

399- 
/diJ^/at  =  TignSj  28. 

Igi-dug-ga^  title  of  Ea,  230. 

Igigiy  explanation  of  name,  185; 
number  of,  and  explanation, 
185;  spirits  of  heaven,  185,  200; 
gods  in  whose  service  the  I.  are, 
186;  their  character,  186;  asso- 
ciated with  Anunnaki,  186,  593; 
altar  of  I.  and  Anunnaki,  186; 
chiefs  of  Eridu,  186;  Ashur, 
king  of,  200;  Anu,  their  chief, 
186,  207,  593;  associated  with  the 
great  triad,  236. 

I/aOrat,  minor  god,  in  the  Adapa 
legend,  546. 

lUuminatwn  of  Bd<,  name  of  an 
omen  series,  363. 

/;//  =  Ramman,  1 56. 

Imiueru  =  Ramman,  1 57. 

Jtnmortality^  see  Dead. 

Impa-ud-du^  son  of  Bau,  103;  ex- 
planation of  name,  103;  function, 
103. 

Incantations^  see  also  Magical  Texts; 


in  therapeutics,  246;  means  and 
methods  of,  270-3 ;  gods  invoked 
in,  273;  sacred  objects  invoked, 
274;  gods  in  incantations/arMr^£^ 
lence^  275;  the  fire-god  in,  277; 
favorite  time-of,  280-1 ;  i  services, 
281,  283  if.;  principle  of  sympa- 
thetic magic,  284 ;  mixed  with  ethi- 
cal conceptions,  292 ;  in  connection 
with  prayers,  293,  301 ;  the  oldest 
fixed  ritual,  294;  no  line  of  de- 
marcation betw.  prayers  and  i., 
297,  307 ;  points  in  common  with 
and  differences  from  penitential 
psalms,  312;  the  natural  expresaon 
of  popular  beliefs,  326;  demons 
exorcised  by  i.,  330;  connecting 
link  betw.  omens  and  L,  352. 
Inmarmaruy  city  in  Dibbarra  epic, 

533- 
Invocations^  165;   in  records  of  the 

2d   Bab.   period,   167  ;    combined 

invocations,    235;    where    found, 

235,  245;    motive  and  manner  of, 

236ff.;TiglathpileserI.,  236;  Ram- 

mannirari  I.,  237  ;   Ashumasirbal, 

237  ;  Shalmaneser  II.,  237  ;  Sar- 
gon  II.,  237;  Sennacherib,  238; 
Esarhaddon,  238;   Ashurbanabal, 

238  ;  gods  in  invocation  and  in 
actual  worship,   238. 

Irkalla^  a  designation  of  the  nether- 
world, 563,  566 ;  name  of  the  con- 
sort of  the  queen  of  Aralii,  563, 
591  ;  identified  with  Nergal,  592. 

Isaiah^  prophet,  2. 

Jshgntur^  temple  of  Nin-Mar  in 
Mar,  100. 

Ishi-milku^  a  foreign  deity,  644. 

Ishme-Dagany  king  of  Assyria,  evi- 
dence of  age  of  Dagan  cult,  208, 
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IsAiar,  f;o(k1e»   Nani.  S2.  .S5.    20?. 
31 1.643  ;  Atjfiorlj»othcr  clciiics,  ^j  . 
cpilKelft,  83.  I  51    2,  204.  237  ;  func- 
tion* in  ti.*A.,  K3,  459  ;  functions  m 
A.,  83-5;  in  (tilgame^h  epK,.S4~5. 
482,  501.  563*4  ;  xodiacal  intcipr  , 
82-4.  310-1  ;  relationship  Id  Sin. 
79*  84«   163.    565.     571;    rcUtion 
•hip     to     Anu,    84- 5.     506.    Mf> 
ni^caoce   of    thcMr    rrlationshi(»s. 
85;    varunts,    82,    85.    202.   242; 
tcmpie  at  Agade,  1 1 7.  24 : ;  temple 
at    Calah.   151;     tem|>le   K  mash 
■Muh,  152,  105.   227  ;  relationship 
to   Sin   and  Sbama»h.   1O3.    571  . 
goddcMof  war.83. 164.204.  dunng 
Caaaile  and    Nebuchadneixar's  I 
reign,    164,  645  .  vaiMfit5%  of   As- 
syrian   Uhtar.    20.*  .    rnighty  over 
tll«  Anunnaki,  204  .  ntiUlcr  nature 
in  rehgiouA  lrit%.  :o^  ,   mother  of 
■Mnkind.  204    ^   V    : yi  ,   lelalion 
alllp  lo  hrr  drvotct-v.  205.    temple 
Kidnuiu.  202  .  tempk-s  al  Attjcla, 
N'tne\eh,   and    A^hui,    205.     1    of 
Ntnr%vh   and    I    of   AilieU  dittin 
giittHed.     10^,       Ah     hcf     ik^cm! 
■Mmth.  20\  ^t^:,ljS^,   « lit- of  \.^\, 
20>      IWIil  of    !h«    Un-i  M>i.    *»<»». 
21  y  «°  kW-lti.  226.  t«  ntplc  in  I  fuk. 
8«.  :4?.    ii  I.  N  ;«.<•»'* .    w'f^Kip  in 
tr»k.  10  V  :4-.  47-.  47"^    ^'.i  <*«« 
\*m4\.    «ticof    Nthur.  'I'.   a%««» 
ciaied  «iih   the   grrai   \t\jn\,   2jf>. 
I»htaf   and    Aitu.   riAmr%  i»(    «>c<i 
gair*  u4  Sjrg*»«»  11    |a«a  *  .   :  ;;  , 

Cil«*e*  thr  ilthAt«iJinl»   t       fV'U(i*.K, 
24:  {of    .\tmm  ti  k\     <   I 


Ijltwatnt^    2*  i  ,  in  h*ni.i' 


»• 


;ei<  at) 


It  ffi 


pic  I,  («l  kalaniA.  ,1  t  ,  ..^  A{n  touii 


lial  pvalm,  31H;  prominence  of 
(ult  of  1  undt-f  AfthurnaMfltal 
aitd  Ufore,  \2^,  342;  in  oraclei 
and  omt^i*.  MV'4.  '~  Venus  ax 
name  of  planet.  370,  458-9.  57 1  , 
importance  of  Uhtar  Venus  in 
omen  literatufe,  371-2  ;  I.  appears 
in  a  dream  to  the  king,  374  ,  person- 
ification of  fertUity.  459.  462,  482, 
563.  5.S7;  causes  decline,  483,  563; 
loth  month  sacred  to  1..  Tapsukal, 
and  Anu.  463:  the  Ki/r^ti.  UkKAli, 
and  Khanmiti  of  I  in  Uruk.475, 
48  5. 660 .  relationship  to  1  amcnut, 

84,  482.  484.   S47.    5^.   S74  .  !»*» 
tar's  love  fatal  to  her  lovers,  482, 
516.    1    and    h^tiani.  484.  4S6;  In 
the  deluge.    501 .    503-4;    parallel- 
ism    «nih    l>elila.    516;   I    in  the 
lovier  wimM.  564  .   the  6lh  month 
"the    miwion    of      Ishtar."     564, 
6S4  ;    ft-%ii%al    celebrated    in    AK 
683.  coirrlated  to  AUatu,  587;   I 
cult  under  A«hurt>anAbal,  85.  206^ 
rjN.   '4^      tull    under    Nelmchad 
ne/rar  1 1  .  (V48  .  hgunnes  of.  674. 

/tht,:rttf.     gmeral     designation    of 
lohtar  pn«  %icss,  l4io^ 

/lium.gi-ii,  SI.  identity  With  Ta  sag. 
ic  I  .  in  pfofirf  names  of .  2d  llaU 
prri'Nl.  i(-j.  messenger  of  \u»ku. 
:So .  %«.lar  j|f  It).  \:S  .  Uxal  deity. 
S:^  .  alt«ruianl  uf  l>it»(iaira.  ^29. 
<,t>l  .  dr*.^  ftlnrt  I  ItUliaf  r  a'ft  tlirrda. 
^  '  II  Kt*  war*.  ^\]ti  *%s<> 
*  laini  with  Silit.  5)1.  "the  «iai 
ri«'f.  '    ;;;,    asiMnialeil    with    Nrr 

/iti     .»<«•  6*  !  •     ■  «  nfrr       ^;   _    kt>'t|;«      J*   . 
1  «(ii  ii>  !  4  ^  1 1  a«      l>4iii<lrt«  '    m   l«  nt 
pU      »l    N  4    J  (li    I    f .  ^l 
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Iskettderun^  bay  of,  122. 
lyar^  see  Aim. 
ftdubar  =  Gilgamesh. 

Jezreel plain ^  cult  of  Ramman,  159. 

Job^  book  of,  unsatisfactory  end- 
ing like  1 2th  tablet  of  Gilgamesh 
epic.  513. 

Josephus^  historical  references  to 
B.-A.,  5. 

Judges  ^i^iitsX'&y  625,  658. 

Judith^  book  of,  bearing  upon  B.-A. 
religion,  3. 

y«r///<r/- =  Marduk,  name  of  planet, 
370,434.45^-9.676-7;  ^t^Marduk. 

Kaaba^  at  Mecca,  624. 

KabrUy  epithet  for  Aralu,  563. 

Kadashmau-  Ttirgu^  Cassite  king,  vo- 
tive tablet,  671. 

Kadiy  in  Ass.  pantheon,  18S  ;  Ela- 
mitic  god,  233  ;  worshippL-d  in 
Dur-ilu,  232  ;  minor  god,  334. 

KadishtUy  general  designation  of 
Ishtar  priestess,  660. 

KalahShcrgat^  excavations,  10  ;  site 
of  city  of  Ashur,  198. 

Kallat-Eshara^  epithet  of  C.ula,  173. 

Kanisliitrra^  a  foreign  god,  644. 

Kara-iftdash^  king   of    r»al)yl()n,   re 
stores  Shamash  temple  at  Larsa, 
144. 

Kar-tittua-ta-uddua,  ship  of  Nin- 
girsu,  654  ;  meaning  of  name, 
654. 

A'arun,  one  of  the  four  streams  form- 
ing the  confluence  of  streams,  506. 

Katuu,  a  foreign  god,  644. 

Kercha,  one  of  the  four  streams 
forming  the  confluence  of  streams, 
506. 


A''Aflfl'!rr=  Parnapishtim,  515. 

A'hani,  tribe  hostile  to  Babylon,  152. 

A'hntiiy  gody  in  Ass.  pantheon,  188 ; 
a  form  of  Nebo,  188  ;  minor  god, 
234  ;  a  foreign  deity,  644. 

A'htirifHtUiy  sacred  harlots  of  Uruk, 
475,  531,  660. 

Khiirsag{-gal)'kurkuray  ^  the  (great) 
mountain  of  the  earth,"  558;  na- 
tive place  of  the  gods,  558,  614  ; 
=  Ekur,  558. 

KfiashuTy  mountain  destroyed  by 
Ishum,  533. 

Khasis-Atira^  see  Adra-khtuis^  505. 

A'/ii-gir-mtn-na,  son  of  Bau,  103- 

Khi-khi^  mountain  attacked  by 
Ishum,  533. 

Khiraitumy  a  foreign  deity,  644. 

Khi-shaga^  a  son  of  Bau,  103. 

A'horsafHid^  unearthed,  6,  8  ;  capital 
of  Assyria,  193  ;  sanctuary  of 
Sin,  219;  palace  of  Sargon,  225; 
names  of  its  gates  and  walls,  237  ; 
sanctuary  of  Nin-Gal,  231  ;  zikku- 
rat  at  K.,  617. 

h'hittubaba  attacks  Uruk,  4S0 ;  con- 
quered by  Gilgamesh,  514. 

k'hushiu  god  of  the  2d  Bab.  period, 
16S. 

Ktdiu-Marduky  father  of  Pamapish- 
tim,  4S8,  496. 

A'ldmuru^  temple  of  Ishtar  in  Nine- 
veh, 202. 

Kii^allu,  a  designation  of  the  nether- 
world, 563. 

h'ilili,  a  foreign  deity,  644. 

k'lu^^shipy  differentiation  of  kingly 
and  priestly  functions  late,  374  ; 
traces  of  direct  relationship  betw. 
gods  and  king,  374-5- 

A'hign,    consort    of    Tiamat,    420 ; 
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symbol   of  chaoft,   558  ;   deprived 

of  the  taUrtt  of  fate  by  Mardak, 

4j8. 
A'lmmmtra^  city  on  the  Fluph rates  (^)« 

•ancillary  of  Dumuani-aba,  96. 
AVri.  city  in   Babylonia,  54:  temple 

of  Zamama,  169;  temple  of  Ninni, 

A'nkar,  f;od,  K.  and  An^har  created, 
197.410;  K.  and  Anshar  interme- 
diate betw.  the  monsters  and  the 
gods  in  creation,  414,  416-7  ;  crea- 
tion of  theologians,  416;  Anshar 
and  kiUiar  in  the  creation  epic 
and  their  meaning.  418. 

A'iikar  f^,  cosnologicaJ  deity.  417. 

k'ttktkat,  a  foreign  god,  644. 

A'uifT,  9Ch  month,  sacred  to  Nrrgal, 

463 

Knrfh,  Ukhiti,  and  Kharimiti.  the 

harWits  of  l*ruk«  475.  531.  6^« 
K^yunftk,  mound,  unearthed,  7.  9. 
K'u{*)  ^mma,  51  ;   place   of   worship, 

101 ;    functions,   lOl;    consort  of 

Kamman  (*).  10; 
A'm^imr  mmhmk,    ;d    dynasty    tif    IJr. 

"  livilfSer "   ol    irmf4r    «if    Sin    in 

I'r,  *'».  ?«7$  .   ^'f   tempW-   of    NanA 

Ml  t'r   Hi 
A'mm^ivi,  t  iiy   in    lUlt^lonia,  t<>m|>le 

(if  Kamman.  24? 
A'a^ifv/tM.  C'aft^itr.  kmi;  (A  lUbylon, 

cult  «»f  IW-I  t4  Ntffpur.  147.  64^ 
A'mtm.  «ce  Cmtk*tk 

/^fMiMtf/.  a  forrtfti  fto^l.  f>l4 
i^fyaik,    jf*»vrrnc»r%     ^/i .     trmplr     of 
Anu.    t,\.    f^40 :     !fmf»lr    «»f     iVlit,    i 
<^».   Irift|4«  'if   lUu.i'*, «,.  qaaftrt^    j 

N'miK     ij,    H7.    i»\\.    <»|o      «r«iteff 


of  worship  of  Ninni,  80;  ancient 
center,  35.  245;  temple  of  Dumu- 
xi  ru-alia,  </*;  Dumaxi,  temple  of 
Ninmar.  O35 ;  temple  of  Nin-gish- 
xida,99,635.  templeof  NinA,635; 
temple  of  Ku(.*)  anna,  15s;  temple 
of  Gimil  Sin.  561  ;  shrine  of  Nin- 
girsQ,  640;  rikkurat  of  Niagirsu, 
619,  635.  ^'39 ;  temple  ol  K-aalgisa, 
641;  temple  of  Nin^a,  635; 
temple  of  Shabra,  635;  temple 
of  Nin-sun,  635;  temple  of  Nin- 
tu,  635  ;  votive  objects,  673. 

LsAJkamti,  L.  and  I^hmu  cosmo- 
logical.  197.  410,  417;  a  monster, 
414,  418:  in  incantations,  417; 
in  Allatu's  court,  ^9^ 

Lsrsa,  ancient  center.  35;  rulers, 
37-8;  dynasty.  39;  center  ol  wor- 
ship of  Shama«.h.  (19,  1 43-4,  241. 
628,  f^o.  646;  xikkuraU  at  1^ 
617.  639. 

iMMtmu,  a  foreign  god,  644. 

Layar^t,  AmtUm  i/emry,  excavations, 

7 
/-iti,   contort   of    Nrijjal.    »l9k   243; 
not  nirnti«>ne<l  in  A%%.  texts.  219; 
no<  mc^ntioned  in  rrligiotix  tests, 

/.r^M^iv.  cerlar  forr»i».  6»6 

Aro»y  i$Ufitt9$rr,  »re  al%*»  I itermtmrr  ; 

si»urce  ft»r  «tudy  of   rrligion.  %(4t , 

rrligkroft  4  hararirr  uf.  *4V 
Ltkti»^mi,  (rf>4.  iddt .    in   Old  Trtta 

mctil  and  in  A    II .  (ti*%^ 
l^l%9  t$ktmr,  *«1  (lynaftl)  of  Tr.  ImikU 

trm|4r  of  NanA  in  I'l.  8i 
/,//#-  .•/  tkt    Wmid,  t%Am*  of  temple. 

I  t^'kt  ,-f    S4>Hni.r'4.  naitar  of  trm|4r. 
«.|i 
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Lists  of  gods  ^  213,  216;  character  of, 
233 ;  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
religious  texts,  233. 
Literature^  Ashurbanabal's  library, 
132;  syllabaries,  135;  religious!., 
12,  13,  213,  216,  233.  245,  247, 
690-1 ;  temple  records,  165;  legal 
documents,  165-6;  connection 
betw.  religion  and  literature,  245, 
691  ;  historical  texts,  246;  uncer- 
tain demarcation  betw.  religious 
and  secular  1.,  247 ;  epics,  see  Gil- 
games h^  Eabani^  Adapa ;  com- 
pound of  popular  belief  and  of 
theology,  689. 

Local  cults ^  origin  of,  49  ;  confusion 
with  nature  cult,  49-50;  growth 
of,  49 ;  policy  of  preservation  of 
local  cults  by  foreign  conquerors, 
69-70,  106,  III;  confusion  of 
(female)  local  cults,  80;  promi- 
nence given  to  local  gods  as  com- 
pared with  others,  1 1 1  ;  local  cult 
features  and  general  cult  features 
compared,  no;  survival  of  local 
cults,  113;  factors  obscuring  local 
cults,  1 13-5;  i>olitical  factors,  113; 
popular  factors,  1 14;  theological 
factors,  114;  absorption,  114,  168, 
171 ;  number  of,  170,  234,  274; 
in  lists,  233  ;  of  the  Ass.  pantheon, 
234  ;   importance  diminishes,  235. 

Loftus^  William  A'.,  excavations,  9. 

Lofty  and  Brilliant  Wall^  name  of 
temple,  641. 

Lot^  bears  more  resemblance  to 
Parnapishtim  than  Noah,  507. 

Lugal-banda,  god,  51;  temple  at 
Uruk,  95;  local  character,  95; 
identification  with  Nergal,  95; 
signification  of  name,  95. 


LugcU-edinna^  epithet  of  Nergal, 
172,  280. 

Lugal-erima  (?),  god,  51 ;  his  local 
character,  97 ;  interpretation  of 
name,  97. 

Lugai'girat  epithet  of  Nergal,  172, 
280. 

Lugal-ki-mu-na^  in  proper  names  of 
the  2d  Bab.  period,  169. 

Lugal'Marada^  god,  temple  at  Ma- 
rad,  242  i  a  solar  deity,  473 ;  patron 
of  Gilgamesh,  identical  with  Sha- 
mash,  486. 

Lugal-mH-tUt  in  Samsoiluna's  pan- 
theon, 162;  wall  of  L.,  172; 
meaning  of  name,  172. 

Lugal-Maggisi,  old  Babylonian  king 
of  Uruk,  10 1 ;  his  pantheon  and 
its  age,  no,  636;  gods  common 
to  Lugal-zaggisi*s  and  Gudea's 
pantheon,  no;  priest  of  Anu, 
no. 

LulubitCy  name  of  people,  532. 

Lunar  cycle  and  sun  calendar^  78. 

Ma-an-ish-tu-suy  servitor  of  A,  74. 

Aiagariday  a  foreign  god,  644. 

Magganubba^  city  in  n.-e.  Assyria, 
sanctuary  of  Sin,  219;  restored 
by  Sargon  II.,  232  ;  cult  of  Dam- 
ku,  Sharru-ilu,  Sha-nit(?)-ka,  232. 

Magical  texts ^  subdivision  of  reli- 
gious literature,  247 ;  practical 
purposes,  246,  255;  beginning  of 
rituals,  247,  253-4,  269  ;  number 
of,  247;  comparative  age  of,  253, 
256;  primitive  popular  thought, 
254,  292 ;  method  of  comi>osition, 
254  ;  titles  of,  254-5  ;  incantation 
rituals  and  their  growth,  255, 
283  ff. ;  £a  and  Eridu  prominent 
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in,  256;  compiled  character, 
256-7  ;  date  of  composition,  257  ; 
bilingiial  redaction,  258;  metrical 
traits, -59;  sourceof  study  of  pop- 
ular beliefs,  259;  occurrence  of 
Gibil  evidence  of  ancient  age  of, 
277  ;  pantheon  in  m.  t.  compared 
with  that  in  historical  texts, 
297. 

Aftikmai,  tabernacle,  compared  with 
the  >>ab.  ship  for  the  gods, 
655. 

Afnkkir^  god  of  dreams,  323,  402. 

A f akin  scries^  2S6  ff.,  302. 

Afti'kuHi,  name  of  Marduk's  ship, 
655. 

Alaltky  god,  in  Nabul)aliddin*s  pan- 
theon, 162,  176;  associated  with 
Shamash  and  Kunene,  176;  in 
proper  names  of  the  time  of  Ham- 
nuirabi,  176;  often  used  as  epi- 
thet of  Siiamash,  176;  meaning 
of  name,  176;  Malik  and  Bunene, 
attendants  of  Shamash,  177  ;  con- 
sort of  liunene,  177. 

Afalktitu  =  A. 

Afalku,  name  of  canal,  655;  name 
of  Naru's  ship,  655. 

Afa  mil,  variant  for  (>ula,  105. 

A/atttMtitn,  goddess;  M.  and  Anun- 
naki   determine   death    and    life, 

493 
Afamu^   a  form  of  Gula  in  proper 

names    of    the    2d    Kab.   period, 

169. 

AtanJaean,  legend  of  Rust  em  paral- 
lel to  Ktana  legend,  520  ff. 

Afar^  district  in  southern  Babylonia, 
sacred  to  \ in  Mar.  100;  temple 
Ish  gutur  of  Nin-Mar,  100. 

Marad^  city  in  Babylonia,  temple  of 


Lugal-Marada,  242  ;  native  place 
of  Gilgamesh,  473. 

Afarcheskwan^  see  Arakk-skamnu. 

Marduk^  2d  Bab.  period,  deity  of 
Babylon,  54,  96  ;  child  par  excel- 
lence of  Ea,  96,  548 ;  prominence 
of  his  cult  since  Hammurabi,  1 16, 
134-5,  690-1  ;  his  titles,  118,  126, 
239,  240,  276,  500,  576,630;  iden- 
tification  with  Bel  and  Ea,  118; 
solar  deity,  118,  1 19,  528,  576, 690 ; 
his  warlike  traits,  119;  in  religious 
texts,  1 20 ;  temples  in  Babylon 
(E-Sagila)  and  Borsippa,  121,  241, 
636,  639;  his  papakhu,  640;  his 
consort,  1 2 1  -4, 228;  statue  brought 
from  Nineveh  to  E-Sagila,  684 ; 
his  statue  recovered  by  Agnm, 
122,  152,670,687  ;  lord  of  E-Sag- 
ila  and  K-Zida,  1 26  ;  New  Year's 
Day  his  festival,  127,  631,  678, 
6S I  ;  mediator  betw.  Ea  and  man- 
kind, 139,  276;  Marduk  and  Ea 
in  incantation  texts,  139-40; 
conquers  Tiimat,  140,  197,  408, 
422;  rivaled  by  Ramman,  158; 
during  the  Cassite  period,  162  ; 
called  Sag-ila,  169;  lord  of  Anun- 
naki  and  Igigi,  186,  239;  absorbs 
the  rdle  of  other  gods,  190,  409; 
builds  Eshara,  198  ;  blended  with 
Kel,  54,  145-6.  148,  222,  542; 
Bel's  titles  applied  to,  222,  409, 
542,  635  ;  position  in  the  Assy- 
rian pantheon,  224-5,  -39  >  asso- 
ciated with  Ashur,  224  ;  asso- 
ciated with  Ashur,  Shamash,  and 
Ramman,  224 ;  second  to  Ashur, 
239 ;  prominence  of  his  cult  in  the 
neoB.  period,  239-40;  rivaled 
by  Nabu  in  the  pantheon  of  Nebo- 
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polassar,  240,  679;  abo  in  old  I 
Hal),  period,  64S  ;  in  incantations, 
272-3,  276;  in  the  Shurpu  series, 
288 ;  in  hymns,  307  ff.  ;  lord  of 
rest,  309  ;  god  of  oracles,  esp.  in 
the  south,  342,  345  ;  zodiacal  in-  ' 
terpretation,  370,  434,  45^-9»  676- 
7 ;  his  double  aspect  in  the  crea- 
tion epic,  409,  432,  450;  takes  the 
tablets  of  fate  from  Kingu,  428 
{cf.  542,681);  creates  the  universe, 
428  ff.,  447;  establishes  the  dis- 
tricts of  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  432 ; 
arranges  the  stations  of  the  gods 
in  the  zodiacal  system,  434 ;  cre- 
ates man,  437  (cf.  Ea^  Bely  443, 
44S) ;  the  fifty  names  (of  the  Igigi) 
are  bestowed  upon  M.,  438  ;  cre- 
ates the  Anunnaki,  447  ;  =  Nibir, 
!>.,  Jupiter,  exercises  control  over 
all  the  stars,  434,  45S-9;  8th 
nK^nth  sacred  to  M.,  463,  678, 
686;  Marduk  as  Sharru  in  the 
deluge  story,  500  ;  absent  in  the 
dtliigc  story,  50S ;  dogs  symbol 
of  llie  solar  god  Marduk,  528 ; 
coiu|i:ers  /u,  542  ;  identified  with 
Adapa,  54S;  temple  at  Ashur, 
637;  /ikkurat  at  IJabylon,  639; 
ship  of  Marduk,  655  ;  procession 
on  New  Vear.  679;  spec,  festival 
instituted  by  Agum,  687. 

Mariiiik  hiilaiian,  of  Habylon,  129. 

Mat  dtih  nadnt-akhc,  Vw\^  of  r>al)y- 
ion,  carried  statues  of  Ramman 
and  Shala  to  Babylon,  212. 

Mariia\:^t'  offerings^  time  of,  59;  to 
Hau,  :^9. 

Alms  ^^-  Nergal,  name  of  planet,  370, 
459;   the  "  sheep  " /><//•  cxctlUnct\ 

459- 


it/ar-Zitf  =  Ramman,  166,  212. 

Afarwa^  hill  in  Mecca,  687. 

Masliu^  mythical  mountain,  488-9  ; 
=  Musas  or  Masis,  516. 

Masis^  or  Musas,  =  Mash u,  515. 

MeccQy  623. 

Medes^  44-5- 

Median  wedge  writings  19. 

Afeme^  variant  of  Gula,  175. 

Afer  =  Ramman,  1 57. 

Mercury  =  Nabu,  planet,  37 1, 459. 

Mesopotamia^  religious  ideas  and 
customs,  If  3;  seat  of  Terahites, 
2  ;  empire  of  Nimrod,  2  ;  geog- 
raphy, 26,  27  ;  character  of,  28  fiE. 

Messiah^  Hammurabi  and  the  Hebr.- 
Christian  notion  of  Messianic 
time,  533. 

MHi-shikhu^  king  of  Babylon,  his 
cult  of  Shamash,  144;  minor  gods 
worshipped,  172. 

A/inor  godsy  2d  Bab.  period,  171- 
2  ;  by  Mili-shikhu,  172  ;  some 
Cassite  deities,  172;  in  Ass. 
texts,  171  ;  in  neo-B.  period,  171, 
242-3  ;  absorbed  by  greater  gods, 
III.  147,  171,  177,  190,  233;  pa- 
tron gods  of  arts,  178;  as  per- 
sonifications, 179;  dividing  line 
l>etw.  spirits  and  m.g.,  183,  233. 

Mishiru,  a  foreign  deity,  644. 

Mttattfti  7vedge  ivritings^  20. 

Month Sy  connected  with  gods,  462  ff ., 
676 ;  names  of  the  months,  464  ; 
m.  sacred  to  gods  and  their  festi- 
vals not  always  corresponding, 
687. 

Monumental  firtdsy  7. 

Moon^  importance  of  m.  as  omen 
giver,  35S;  manifold  relations  be- 
tween man  and  m.,  358  ;    impor- 
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tance  of    m.  for   calendar,  436, 

461  ;  moon   and  sun  in   religion 

and  astronomy,  461. 
Moom-gtd^  see  Sin, 
M^us,  130;  parallelism  with  Sargon 

I.,  562. 
Mosui,  excavations  near,  5. 
Mugkeir^  mound,  excavated,  9 ;  see 

also  (Jr. 
Mummu^  associated  with  Apsu  and 

Ti&mat,  420-1. 
MUmUTt  J'redtrick,  decipherment  of 

wedge  writing,  15. 
Mutas^  or  Masis,  ss  Mashu,  516. 
Mytkoiogy^  see  also  Nature;  extent 

and  influence  of  Bab.  m.,  518  ff. 

NakpnntdoM^  of  Babylon,  restores 
temple  of  Shamash  in  Sippar,  70, 
647 ;  last  king  of  Babylonia,  45  ; 
restores  temple  of  Sin  in  Harnui, 
77,  646 ;  gives  prominence  to 
Shamash  cult,  240-1. 

Nmbu^  god,  2d  B.  period,  1 27  ;  roost 
prominent  trait,  1 24 ;  probable 
aqueous  origin,  1 24-5,  220  ;  rank 
as  compared  with  that  of  Ea  and 
Marduk,  125,  648;  agricultural 
deity,  125  ;  suppression  of  cult  by 
Hammurabi  and  his  successors, 
126;  becomes  son  of  Marduk, 
127,  240  {cf.  648-9);  hb  shrine 
in  E-Sagila,  127,  220-9,  ^3^: 
prominence  during  the  Aa^^yrian 
period,  128-9,  228;  his  symliol, 
128;  temple  at  Calah,  128.  22S- 
9;  prominence  during  the  netv 
Bab.  period,  129,  240;  his  epithets 
129-31,  2^9*  meaning  of  name, 
150  i  his  functions,  130,  240;  his 
cult    with    other    Semites,    1 30 ; 


identified  with  Nusku,  220;  his 
consort  Tashmitum,  130,  228- 
9;  his  consort  Nana,  224; 
favorite  of  Rammannirari  III., 
128,  228;  temple  £-Zida  in  Hor* 
sippa,  121,  229,  241,  639.  648; 
god  of  wisdom,  129,  229;  son  of 
Ea,  229 ;  in  the  subscript  to 
Ashurbanabal's  tablets,  229-30; 
similarity  and  difference  betw.  N. 
and  Ea,  230-1 ;  in  hymn,  306 ; 
shrine  E*makh-tila  in  Borsippa, 
307, 636;  god  of  oracles  in  Assyria, 
344*  348  ;  =  Mercury,  name  of 
planet,  371,  459;  in  the  deluge, 
500 ;  sanctuary  E-pad-kalama- 
suma,  640;  Nabu*s  ship  and  pro- 
cession, 654,  679. 

Nabu-akhe-irha^  astrologer,  340. 

NeUfubaliddin^  king  of  Kabylon, 
162,  6S5  ;  restores  cult  of  Sippar, 
176,  628,  645,  670  ;  votive  offer- 
ings, 670. 

Nabupainssar^  see  Nebof>olassar. 

Niimar^  district  in  Habylonia,  sacred 
to  Kamnian,  Nergal,  and  Nan.i, 
159,  164. 

Nitmcx,  transference  of  name  ami 
interpretation  of  this  ai  t.  1  iS, 
140  I  ;  composition  of  pio|ur 
names,  165  ;  liab.  etymolo^H-s  of 
names,  173. 

A'amiar^  god  of  pestilence,  5^19; 
strikes  Ishtar  uiih  disease,  570. 
messenger  of  Allatu.  570,  5.S0. 

A'ann,  goddess.  51  ;  tillus.  Si ;  n-niti 
of  worship,  St  ;  |>o«>ition  m  the 
{)antheon  proi)cr  and  in  the  i  o«i 
mology,  81  ;  hei  tcniplt"».  V  .41111.1 
in  link.  Si.  24.'.  ;,ii,  5;i,  i»;«>. 
K  ul  mash   in   Agade,  iS.' ;    in    L  i. 
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81-2, 85,  202, 31 1, 639, 678 ;  statue 
captured  by  Elamites  and  recap- 
tured by  Ashurbanabal,  85,  206; 
absorbs  inferior  local  deities,  103 ; 
associated  with  Nergal  and  Ram- 
man,  159,  164;  worshipped  by 
Assyr.  kings,  206 ;  consort  of  Na- 
bu,  224  ;  2^-muk  of  Nan&,  678. 
Nannar  =  Sin,  etymology  of  N., 
75;  N.  attached  to  Ur,  75;  Sin 
to  Harran,  76 ;  his  position,  76 ; 
his  representation,  76;  his  func- 
tions, 76,  78 ;  his  epithets,  76, 
79,  89;   relationship    to   Ningal, 

97- 
NaramSin^     founds      temple      of 

Shamash  in  Sippar,  70,  646 ;  his 

exploits     incorporated    in    omen 

text,  562 ;   builder  of  the  temple 

of  En-lil  in  Nippur,  642. 
N&ru^  river  god  in  incantations,  282  ; 

ship     of    N4ru,    655 ;    place     of 

worship,  655. 
Naturgy  worship,  48 ;  confusion  with 

local  cults,  49-50  ;  nature  myth, 

432-3'  487*  494- 

NaziMaruttashy  Cassite  king,  vo- 
tive objects,  671-2. 

Neboy  mount  in  Moab,  place  of 
death  of  Moses,  130. 

Nebopolassar^  king  of  Babylon,  1 29 ; 
makes  Babylon  independent,  239  ; 
makes  cult  of  Marduk  prominent, 
239;  makes  cult  of  Nabu  promi- 
nent, 240 ;  Shamash  cult  at  Larsa, 
647,  note  3. 

Nebuchadftezzar  /.,  expels  the  Cas- 
sites,  88,  1 58 ;  cult  of  Marduk 
and  Ramman,  158,  162 ;  his 
pantheon,  162. 

Nebuchadnezzar  I/.^  religion  of  N. 


and  Daniel,  3;  builder  of  Birs 
Nimrud,  9;  rule,  44;  worships 
Sarpanitum  as  the  begetting  deity, 
1 22 ;  makes  cult  of  Marduk  prom- 
inent, 240,  646;  revives  ancient 
cults,  242-3;  restores  temple  of 
Nin-karrak  at  Sippar,  294 ;  his 
prayers  exemplification  of  ethical 
tendencies,  299;  opposed  to  Bel 
cult  in  Nippur,  646;  restores 
Shamash  temple  in  Sippar,  646; 
Ishtar  cult  in  Uruk,  648. 
Nergal y  god,  5 1 ;  local  cult  and  temple 
in  Cuthah,  65,  164,  218,  563,  583, 
648 ;  worship  in  Palestine,  65 ;  in 
Uruk,  66;  his  names  and  their 
meanings,  66;  functions,  66-7, 
537 ;  development  of  his  attri- 
butes, 67-8,  582,  593;  identifica- 
tion with  Lugal-banda,  95 ;  with 
Irkalla,  592 ;  associated  with  Allat, 
104,  1S3,  565,  580,  593 ;  associated 
with  Ramman  and  Nana,  159, 
164;  Nergal  in  Samsuil Una's  pan- 
theon, 162;  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
I.  pantheon,  162;  epithets,  172; 
chief  of  nether-world  and  subter- 
ranean demons,  183  {cf.  260),  511, 
563,  582;  associated  with  Ninil) 
as  god  of  the  chase,  216,  21S, 
237;  with  Ninib  and  Ashur,  216, 
218;  god  of  war,  218,  5S2;  Cuthah 
his  sacred  city,  164,  21S,  563,  5S3; 
Kar- Nergal  named  in  his  hont)r, 
219;  temple  at  Tarbisu.  219;  \^i. 
his  consort,  219,  243,  583;  iden 
tified  with  Dil)barra,  232,  528-9. 
594  ;  perhaps  =  Ikl-sarbi.  242  ;  in 
incantations,  273,  2S0;  phases 
of,  2S0,  459;  =  Mars  as  name  of 
planet,     370,     459 ;     9th     month 
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«arrf>d  to  N..  4^*;;  tun  of  midday 
and  Aummrr  *oUticc.  52A,  581 ; 
pictured  xs  a  lion.  530:  the  lion  a 
tymtiol  of  NrrRal.  557.  580,  582; 
identified  with  («ittd.  594;  aaaoci- 
ated  «ith  Allatu.  104,  183.  565. 
580.  583.  593 .  Neri^aJ  conqueri 
and  weds  AUatu.  584-5  ;  imitation 
of  Tiimat  Marduk  6f;ht.  585. 

Setkrr  im^rlJ,  names  of  :  Araltk.  557 ; 
Kkor.  558;  Shuilu.  50:  KiKaJlu. 
56;;  Irkalla.  563;  Kutu  or  Cathah, 
56];  epithets  for  n.  559^  563; 
Nerjpil,  lord  of  the  n..  563;  the 
older  head  of  the  lower  world  a 
Koddea^  Allatu.  nol  a  f^od,  585. 

AVir   Ytmr't  f-fttnnaJ.  Me  ZAf^muk. 

Atf'ir  -^  planet  Marduk  or  jupiler. 
in  the  rodiai  in  conjjanction  with 
|W-|  and  Fa.  434-5;  c«em«e%  con- 
trol over  all  the  fttar»,  4 58. 

Suf^at  0/  /Ksmaumt.  source  HA. 
relip«>n.  1.41? 

A'lr^mkr,   Cmritm.  I  5 

\ifrw.  <-i(  4\atH»n%,  i  I  ;  »ee  Kt^^ur 

\tki.  m^tther  of  K«arhaddofi.  340 

Stmr4»J.  inrwiental  InMiraJ  refrrefue 
to.   7      t%i%\       (.il|(ame«h.  514 

\tmwuJ     (n;<<und).      urwarthed.     7, 

StmA.  quarirr  in  la|ps%h.  57.  86. 
**  I  pi  ana  ?!<*««  of  t\Anvt .  %i\ 

Xtmi    |»'«»Hr\%,    <,!  .   riplanat»on   ol 
name.    81^ » .      (rfilef«    *A     «i(>r«hi|i. 
K/>  A   r>)(     atvjctatKMit  with  Vm 
j«»f%y.    H-     #.«,  ^      rrUttont    to    Ka. 
*■•  A     {%»^vf\  with  l«htaf  ol  Niiie 
»*h.  KH      intrfpfrtt   a  dream.  lf»l 
a   <!a<4ffhfrf    ',{    \in«iju    101       itt 
f  *«tti^a*«  pantK*^«>ti.   %r4y  t*\K 

A««  -m  f^4.  f<«l.  i  I .  m^raiUAf  *4 


64  ;  function,  64 ;  identification 
with   Ka,  64. 

Atm^kka  km^^m,  goddess,  51 ;  her  ti- 
tl<*!i  in  incantatitm  texts,  103,  282; 
in  Lugaliagj^isi*s  pantheon,  110; 
goddess  of  purification,  282 ;  mis- 
tress of  Uruk.  103,  282;  water 
drity.  ;83  ;  lady  ol  tpelU,  282. 

AVi«ax«.  "god  nl  the  fCfeat  city.** 
592 ;  asMM  iated  with  Allatu,  5KfV. 
590;  god  of  healing.  590;  identi- 
fied with  Ninih.  591. 

Sim^ra,  see  S'inn-^t. 

A^im-dim-iu,  god.  in  the  ('aasite  pan- 
theon.  162,  172;    epithet   of    hji. 

«73 

Stn-dtm-Ju^,  name  of  Rau.  (See 
('orTertion%  ) 

\im^ /^tJ,  variant  of  N in  gal.  98. 

Aimrrtk,  center  of  action  in  liook  ol 
Judith.  3:  site  of.  6;  capital  of 
Assyria,  ^(k  193,  651  ;  cult  of  Ish* 
tar.  153.  S02-3;  temple  Kmaah- 
maah  of  Uhtar.  i  u ;  reap  ol 
Hrlit.  1*7  .  Sha  nii(')  ka.  mutma 
of.  213  .  wori^ip  rtf  all  g(vl«  aiKl 
goddesve^.  638  .  intellectual  cen- 
ter. *»^i 

Atm  (wJ.  god.  <;i .  renter  of  «<>r«hip, 
97,  rrlalK>f|«hip  to  Nannar.  97; 
%ar«ctuar>  at  Khorsaliad.  231 ; 
Nin  cal'*  %htp.  (ti,% 

A'«*«  (»'  «».  v'lar  drtty.  51;  suhorv^- 
nale  io  llcl.  K\.  (7.  HSentiiy  with 
\ini»..  %'.  217  U/  528).  temple 
I"  Ninnu  in  (^irvu.  57,  87,  *»V4  5, 
f»|n  «oti%e  f»flrfing%.  57.  agfi 
rultoral  deiTf  *«•  Shulgur.  58  .  iilen 
tit?  «ith  lammuA.  c8 ,  rrtalmns 
f<>  S'm  «Kakh.  >;)  tii  (»tadea*t 
paitt hron.    lO'*      in 
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273 ;  zikkurat  in  Lagash  or  Girsu, 
619,  635,  639;  shrine  in  Lagash, 
640;  his  ship,  654;  consort  of 
Bau,  59,  677. 

Air'n-^i-irV&,  solar  deity,  51 ;  a  form 
of  Nin-girsu,  92;  meaning  of 
name,  92;  identified  with  Ninib, 
Nin-girsu,  Nin-shakh,  99,  217,  528, 
547  ;  local  character,  99,  528 ;  tem-; 
pie  in  Girsu,  99*  635;  in  Gudea's 
inscriptions  and  incantation  texts, 
99,  106,  280;  consort  of  Nusku, 
280;  brings  famine  in  the  land, 
387  ;  5th  month  sacred  to  N.,462, 
547;  servant  of  Gibil,  463;  4th 
month  sacred  to,  463;  identical 
with  Gish-zida,  547 ;  associated 
with  Tammuz,  546,  588 ;  presides 
over  the  growth  of  trees,  588. 

Nin-guly  51 ;  consort  of  Lugal-banda, 
95;  interpretation  of  name,  95; 
place  of  worship,  96. 

Ninib y  see  Nin-girsu y  solar  deity,  57, 
217,  459,  462,  576,  684;  consort 
of  Quia,  105  {cf,  576,  591);  of  Belit- 
ekalli,  173;  in  Hammurabi's  pan- 
theon, 162;  in  Nebuchadnez2ar*s 
I.  pantheon,  162,  164 ;  god  of  war, 
164,  214,  218;=  Ud-zal,  166;  asso- 
ciated with  Ashur,  214;  epithets, 
2 1 3-4,  217;  temple  in  Calah,  2 1 4- 
5  (</.  684) ;  favorite  of  Ashurnasir- 
bal  and  Shamshi-Ramman,  214; 
god  of  the  chase  in  association 
with  Nergal,  216,  218,  237  ;  hero  of 
the  heavenly  and  earthly  spirits, 
214;  in  association  with  Nergal 
and  Ashur,  216;  identical  with 
Nin-girsu,  57,  217;  with  Nin-azu, 
591  ;  absorbs  N  in -gish-zida  and 
Nin-shakh,    217   {cf.    547);  repre- 


sents east  sun  and  morning  sun, 
217;  first-bom  of  Ea,  217;  off- 
spring of  Ekur,  217 ;  first-bom  of 
Bel,  217  ;  god  of  destructive  doud 
storm,  217,  500;  other  qualities 
in  religious  literature,  218,  576; 
name  of  outer  wall  of  Sargon*s  II. 
/  palace,  237  ;  la3rs.the  foundations 
of  cities,  237 ;  three  forms,  238 ; 
temple  in  Dilbat,  242  ;  in  incanta- 
tions, 273, 280 ;  =  Saturn,  name  of 
planet,  371,  459;  6th  and  nth 
months  sacred,  215,  684;  4th 
month  sacred  to  N.,  462 ;  in  the 
deluge  story,  500  (cf,  217),  504; 
worshipped  at  Nippur,  635  ;  tem- 
ple of  2^amama-Ninib,  640. 

Nin-igi-atagy  title  of  Ea,  23a 

Nin-igi-nangar-bu^  '7'  J  presides 
over  metal  workers,  1 78. 

Nin-Karrak  =  goddess  Gula,  242  ; 
temple  at  Babylon  (see  Guld)y  242  ; 
in  incantations,  273;  temple  at 
Sippar,  294  ;  in  a  prayer  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 294. 

Nin-khar-sag  =  goddess  Belit,  164  ; 
in  Samsuiluna*s  pantheon,  162, 
164;  sanctuary  at  Babylon  (see 
Bdi()y  242,  639. 

Nin-kigal  =  Allatu,  282. 

NinkurrOy  171;  lord  of  mountain, 
patron  of  stone  workers,  178. 

Nin-lily  see  Belit. 

Nin-lil-annay  in  Nebuchadnezr.^r*s 
U.  pantheon,  242  ;  temple  in  Baby- 
lon, 640. 

Nin-makh  =  Ishtar,  242 ;  temple  at 
Babylon,  242. 

Nin-mary  goddess,  51 ;  center  of 
worship,  100;  her  temples  in  Mar, 
100;  daughter  of  Nina,  100 ;  pop- 
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nlarity  of  cult,  lOO;  in  Gudea's 
pantheon,  io(>,  635;  daughter  of 
Marduk,  16S;  temple  at  Lagash, 

635- 
Ninni^   goddess,  ss    Enanna,     51  ; 

titles,  80 ;  center  of  worship,  80 ; 

variant  of  Ishtar,  82 ;  in    Lugal- 

fiiggisi*s    and   Gadea*s    panthea, 

no;  identical  with  Nani  of  Uruk, 

111;  temple  at  tlallabi,  117;  her 

cult     by     Hammurabi,      144-5; 

**  Ninni,**    consort    of    Zamama, 

169;  temple  in  Kish,  659. 

Nin-skakk^  god,  51 ;  his  character 
and  functions,  93 ;  identified  with 
Ninib,  93,  217;  relations  to  Nin- 
girtu  and  Nin-gishzida,  92-3; 
temple  at  Uruk,  93. 

Ninskar^  cosmological  deity,  417. 

Nin-si-a^  god,  51  ;  or  Nin-dara,  90; 
center  of  worship,  91,  635;  ab- 
sorbed by  Nin-girsu,  91  ;  in 
Gudea's  pantheon,  106,  635. 

Nin-sun^  god,  temple  of  N.  at  I^- 
gash,  635. 

Nin-tu^  god,  temple  of  N.  at  Lagash, 
635. 

Nin-Madim^  god,  171;  patron  of 
sculpture,  178. 

Nippur^  rulers,  37 ;  temple  of  Bel, 
II.  yJ^  69,  51,  54,  151,  642,644; 
temple  of  Belil,  5$,  635  ;  inscrip- 
tions from  Nippur,  103 ;  promi- 
nence during  Cassite  period,  40, 
146,  480  ;  wall  uf  Zakar,  173  ;  wall 
of  Lugalmittu,  172;  ancient  cen- 
ter, 245,  445;  chief  god  Bel,  or 
En-lil,  445.  543;  reference  to  N. 
in  Gilgamesh  epic,  486;  rivalry 
betw.  Nippur  and  Kridu,  508 ;  re- 
placed by  Babylon,  542  ;  xikkurat 


at  N.,  617  ;  worship  of  Ninib,  635 ; 
worship  of  Nusku,  635;  votive 
objects,  671-3. 

Nuada,  goddess,  51;  agricultural 
deity,  101 ;  traits  in  common  with 
Ea,  101;  sister  of  Nini,  101;  centers 
of  cult,  102  ;  in  Gudea's  pantheon, 
111;  probably  local  in  Uruk,  111. 

Nisan^  sacred  to  Anu  and  Bel,  462, 
677;  sacred  in  Babylonia,  684; 
7th  day  sacred  to  Shamash,  Mai- 
katu,  and  Bunene,  685. 

Nisir^  mount  on  which  the  ship 
alights,  503. 

Nisroih^  Assyrian  deity,  2. 

Noak^  resemblance  to  Famapishtim 
less  than  is  the  case  with  Lot,  507. 

Nugtmmud^  title  of  Ea,  230. 

A'umgai,  god  of  the  2d  Bab.  period, 
168  ;  temple  in  Sippar,  168 ;  mean- 
ing of  name,  168 ;  solar  deity, 
168  ;  becomes  a  demon,  168. 

Nur-Kamman^  of  Ur,  builder  of 
Sin*s  temple  in  Ur,  76;  builder 
of  temples  to  Nin-gal  and  Nan- 
nar  at  Ur,  97. 

Nusku,  fire  god,  in  Ass.  pantheon, 
188.  3  30-1;  in  Bab.  pantheon, 
2  30 ;  amalgamated  with  («ibil, 
220,  277  ;  identified  with  Nabu, 
220-1  ;  ideographic  writing  of 
name  and  its  explanation,  220; 
solar  deity.  220-1,  279;  shrine  in 
E  Sagila.  230,  341  ;  epithets,  221, 
277.  2S0 :  functions,  221;  shrine 
in  K  Zida,  241 ;  in  incantations, 
271-3,  -77 1  286;  younger  than 
(tibiU  277;  a  mythological  con- 
ception. 277,  279;  Gibil-N.;  god 
of  civilization,  278  ;  medium  betw. 
worshipper  and  deity,  279;  asao- 
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dated  with  Anu,  277,  286 ;  asso- 
ciated with  1^1  and  Ea,  279,  2S6 ; 
Ishum,  messenger  of,  280;  wor- 
ship at  Nippur,  635 ;  see  Gibil. 

Okeanos^  see  under  Ea^  63. 

Oid  Testament^  source  for  H.-A.  re- 
ligion, I ,  C69  (cf.  696)  ;  relations 
betw.  the  Hebrews  and  B.-A.,  2, 
611,  697-8;  contrast  betw.  Hebr. 
and  B.-A.  religion,  3,  668  ;  O.  T. 
points  of  contact  with  Gilgamesh 
^ic>  495  *  ^^  deluge  story, 
506  ff.;  parallels  betw.  Adam  and 
Eabani,  Eve  and  .Ukhat,  511; 
betw.  Samson  and  Gilgamesh 
stories,  515-6;  3d  chapter  Gene- 
sis compared  with  Adapa  legend, 
551 ;  Hebr.  She61 1|  Bab.  Shuilu, 
560 ;  Hebr.  Shdel  ||  Bab.  Shi'ilu, 
560  ;  Hebr.- Bab.  custom  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  dead,  560 ;  parallelism 
betw.  Sargon  I.  and  Moses,  562  ; 
conceptions  of  nether-world  in 
O.  T.  and  in  Bab.,  606  ;  paral- 
lels betw.  temple  of  Solomon  and 
Bab.  temple,  623,  632,  652-3, 
655  ;  libation  of  oil  in  O.  T.  and 
in  Ass.-Bab.,  665;  sacrifices  in 
C).  T.  compared  with  Ass- Hal)., 
667-8 ;  teraphim  and  Ass.- Hah. 
amulets,  674;  Hebr.  and  Bab. 
New  Years,  681 ;  Purim  compared 
with  Bab.  1 5th  Adar  festival,  686 ; 
Ashera  and  tree  worship  in  Baby- 
lonia, 6S9. 

OmtnSy  division  of  religious  litera- 
ture, 247;  purposes  of,   24S,  331  ; 
comparative  age  of,  253-4  ;  an  in 
direct   means  of   forecasting   the    : 
future,    329;    directions    for    the    , 


priest  in  recognizing  0.,  330;  re- 
lationship betw.  o.  and  prayers, 
33 1 ;  part  of  magic  element  in  the 
ritual,  331  ;  occasions  for  seeking 
A"  o.,  331  ff.;  derived  from  offered 
animals,  333 ;  of  a  public  character, 
332  ff.,  362,  364,  374,  401 ;  ques- 
tions of  an  omen  seeker,  333  ff., 
369 ;  list  of,  337,  362 ;  their  reU- 
tion  to  reports,  368, 372 ;  o.  ritoal, 
338 ;  connecting  link  betw.  incan- 
tations and  o.,  352  ;  variety  of  o. 
literature,  355,  362 ;  o.  from  stars, 
356 ;  the  more  variety,  the  more 
significance  —  a  principle  of  gen- 
eral application  in  interpretation 
of  o.,  358;  other  guiding  prin- 
ciples, 358  ff.,  3S8,  401  ;  private  o., 
362,  403,  405 ;  o.  series  and  mode 
of  their  composition,  363 ;  omens 
deduced  from  observations  of 
eclipses,  357,  364 ;  restricted  ap- 
plication of  o.  no  hindrance  to 
their  practical  use,  366, 372 ;  vague- 
ness of  o.  intentional,  367  ;  inter- 
relation Ijetw.  reports  and  o.,  368, 
372-3;  importance  of  o.  deduced 
from  eclipses  and  more  ordinary 
phenc^inena,  368-9;  omens  de- 
duced from  observations  of  plan- 
ets, csp.  Ishtar,  and  oi  other 
heavenly  bodies,  371-3;  omen 
calendars,  375,382;  omens  from 
terrestrial  phenomena,  383  ff.; 
logical  principle  controlling  the 
interpretation,  3S4;  offshoot  of 
sympathetic  magic.  384 ;  birth 
omens,  384 ;  partly  public,  partly 
private  character,  3S6 ;  the  rarer 
the  phenomena,  the  greater  the 
significance,   385;    ideas  of  sym- 
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palhdK'  mapc  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  o.,  jHS ;  omens  from  offf- 
ftpnngn  of  animaU.  391  fl.;  oment 
from  the  actions  of  animals,  397- 
402  ;  omens  from  dreams  402 -4  ; 
o.  of  a  private  i  harai  icr,  403 ;  pop- 
ular phase  (»f  augury.  403  ;  oment 
fr«>m  truiividual  ex|>erienccft,  404  , 
dividing  lit»e  liet«.  omens  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  publk  character, 
405  .  the  ptartkal  workmK  of  the 
omen  lielirf.  406 
Ofkiif).  A  fEnoslK  set  I.  699 
Of^rt,    /m/rt,    ei(>edilion  to  Baby- 

kMiia,  M. 
OrmdUi,  ser  als4»  (>memt  and  IVtifk' 
crm/t.  direct  mruns  of  forecaatinK 
the  future.  3.*<) .  rn. cations  for 
Asking  o.  3  >S  M  .  Uank  forms 
for  o  .  341  .  form  <»f.  ;ti  H  .  Mar- 
duk.  |*"«1  of.  341  .  asked  of  the 
sun  god.  ;;4  fl  .  of  Ishtar  of 
Artirla.  34^  ,  leremonieii  accoin- 
pan>inK  0.  ^41^,  relalKmship  to 
(trtiitrfitial  (wftlms,  347  .  practical 
pur)M>s4>  of.  ^4*;  ,  by  means  ci 
dreamv  \A*t  H  frnrrall)i  ^a^ue 
lanjcuaicr.  \4t.  ••*  i  A«i«ifwUl>  defi 
nile  tanKuA|*r.  \'o  .  o(>fr<  t*  with 
»  hi>  h    »    j'r  «  i^ttt  crn«  d,  l'«'  .  |fi»en 

b>    pr%r%!r%»r^.  4^  ^  «»ff   pftCSts.   \T*^ 

V«i.    *  ;,-    \.    a*kr^l   of    the    i\c»iA, 
KK't  two.   *'s'  .   a*kr^l  on   ihr   Sew 

\  rat   %   fr>^!i«Al.  '«*^    «> 
/*<««/ 4 /-.*«.     dMMH»n%     and     (ir%rW>|> 

mrut.      4^     «      .    »>»«'<  r<*.      ^1        t«»f|| 
pa'iVMTk    >•-••    p    tn    ht*lor>tj[i   MttiA 

in  tfw  jt' ?At>'Mn  trt«*.  fr  «»»fn 
part*-'n  t«^t»  |i  4f  d  A  |Mnt^>ro«. 
1A^  >oi 


Ptipakkn^  chamber  of  the  god,  627  ; 
cosmological  significance,  629. 

Paf'ntktU,  i^n  divine  messenger, 
epithet  of  Nin  shakh,  Nebo,  mnd 
Nusku,  93  {</.  463,  571);  in  incan- 
tations, 273  ;  loth  monlh  sacred 
to  r..  Ishtar,  and  Anu,  463. 

Pa^m,  god,  in  the  Cassite  pantheon, 
162,  172:  offspring  of  E-«harra, 
174  ;  function,  174. 

PmraJist^  lielicf  in,  among  Babylo- 
nians, 578. 

PmraJkkn,  chamber  of  the  god,  627. 

/\irmm^uAtim,  immortal,  488,  577  ; 
I',  and  (iilgamesh,  492  ff. .  ton  of 
KidinMarduk,  488,  496;  bom  in 
Shorippak,  496 ;  his  epithet  Adra* 
Khasts,  505  ;  bean  more  resem- 
blance to   Ix>t  than  to  Noah,  507- 

Pd'iaf.  god.  51  .  **  the  leader  of  the 
land.**  loi  ;  identity  with  Ishum, 
101  ;  lieutenant  of  Shama*h,  107  ; 
in  (tudea's  pantheon,  106. 

Paifi%,  198. 

I*mir0m  gpds,  of  persons,  216,  23$  i 
Nairn,  patron  of  Kamman  lurari 
III  .   JiK  ,    of    pUces,  4»^  69-70, 

lOTt.    Ill 

l**miUntt*i  ftMmt,  points  in  com 
mon  with  and  diftrrences  from 
imaniations^  \\l  ,  national  ortgtn 
of.  311  .  marks  relaticHiship  befw. 
god  aiMl  man.  313.  purpose  to  ap- 
prasr  the  anger  of  the  gods.  3 1  \, 
tiS.\  ,  a4j» ant  e«l  religious  concep- 
ti  tn*.  |i4  ^  }if>.  dialogue  f«>fm, 
31  s  .  language.  ^16  "  .  age.  317  . 
ani>nymtl|^  of  the  deify  s<idrTssfd. 
)i8.  p  for  specific  purposes,  3?4. 
(Mk  .   relatii»nsht|>  to  orscles«   U7 

Ptrt^f^tt^  ««dge  uncmfs,  i<». 
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Persian  Gulf^  sacred  to  Ea,  497 ; 
not  the  source  of  the  deluge,  497  ; 
confluence  of  the  streams,  577. 

Persian  wedge  writings  19. 

Personifications  of  human  arts^  178. 

Peters^  John  /*.,  explorer,  11. 

Piigrimage,  684. 

Piiue^  KiV/^r^fexcavations,  8. 

Piiue  of  Fafes^  name  of  temple,  641. 

Planets^  observations  of,  370 ;  iden- 
tifications of  p.  with  deities,  370, 
459  (c/*  6'9)  >  prominence  of  Ish- 
tar- Venus,  in  astrological  texts, 
37 1  ;  regarded  as  auguries  for  the 
chiefs  and  the  general  welfare, 
373 ;  planets  and  zikkurats,  619. 

Politics^  affecting  religion  and  litera- 
ture, 108,  iio-i,  134-5.  201,  239, 
690-1. 

Popular  Belief  see  Theology  and 
Popular  Belief. 

PrayerSy  see  also  Hymn 5^  occa- 
sions, 663 ;  in  connection  with 
incantations,  293,  299 ;  without 
accompaniment  of  incantations, 
294  ;  curses  regarded  as  p.,  296 ; 
no  line  of  demarcation  betw.  in- 
cantations and  p.,  297,  299,  307 ; 
ethics  in,  298  ;  power  of  words, 
328  ;  no  p.  in  its  highest  form, 
329 ;  relationship  betw.  prayers 
and  omen,  330;  ethcacy  dependent 
on  their  being  uttered  in  the  right 
manner  and  by  the  right  person, 

353- 
Priestly  codes ^  362. 

Priests  and  priestesses^  divisions  of, 
269,  241-2,  657-8  ;  p.  as  exorci.ser 
and  his  function,  271-2,  330,657- 
8 ;  mediator  betw.  man  and  god, 
3»5.  ZZ^^  353'  374»  S^o,  627.  692; 


prognostication  of  fotare,  329, 
560,  657;  importance  of,  353; 
**  Priests  of  Ashur,"  association 
of  priestly  functions  with  early 
kingship,  374 ;  priests  and  priest- 
esses in  their  functions,  485, 
655  ff.,  692  ;  priests  purifying  the 
dead,  578,  602 ;  general  name  for 
priest,  657-8,  676;  priestesses 
as  dirge  singers,  604,  658;  as 
judges,  625,  658;  intellectual 
leaders,  693 ;  as  sacrificers,  657-^ ; 
eligibility  to  priesthood,  658-9; 
women  priests,  485,  659-60. 

Proper  names^  see  also  Names^  com- 
position of,  165;  source  of  stady 
of  divinities,  166;  evidence  of  age 
of  cult  of  gods  (Ishme-Dagan), 
208 ;  Samsi-Ramman,  209. 

Psalms^  see  Penitential  Psalms ; 
also  Ifymnsy  Prayers. 

Ptolemy^  see  Claudius  Ptolemcuus. 

Pudilu,  builds  temple  of  Shamash 
at  Ashur,  209. 

Purat-=  Euphrates,  27. 

Purification^  see  Rituals. 

Purimy  compared  with  the  Bab. 
solar  festival,  1 5th  of  Adar,  686 ; 
not  to  be  compared  with  Puru, 
688. 

Purity  a  festival  ceremony,  688. 

Puzur-Shadu-RahAy  captain  of  the 
ship  of  Parnapishtim,  500. 

Ray  Egyptian  sun-god,  210. 

Rabbinical  literaturey  bearing  upon 
B.-A.  religion,  3,  697. 

Racesy  of  Mesopotamia,  24,  33. 

Rammany  god,  Shala  his  consort, 
102,  161,  212;  associated  with 
Anu,   154,    207,   212;   associated 
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with  ShamAsh,  145.  157-8.  160. 
til;  associated  with  Sin  and 
SKamash,  15S.  i6j.  ais»ociatcd 
with  Nergal  and  Nani.  159,  164; 
rivals  of  Marduk,  1  5^  ;  ideographic 
and  other  readings  of  the  name, 
1 56-7  ;  meaning  of  iiamc,  1  56-7  ; 
•stent  of  his  cult.  159;  cult 
by  Aramaeans,  I5<).  indigenous 
10  Assyria,  I5<^;  rival  of  A»hur, 
161  ;  hi»  two  SApevts  as  storm 
fod,  160;  epithets,  1  5(>,  158.  160, 
SI2,  498;  in  Hammurabi's  pan- 
tbeoo,  162;  in  Nebuchadncixar's 
1.  pantheon.  1O2  .  Martu.  §66. 
tlZ\  popular  in  Au^yru,  21 1  ;  hit 
instruments  of  dc^truvtion.  212, 
"  the  mightiest  of  ihr  godj^."  31 :  . 
name  ol  one  of  the  raitctn  gates  of 
Sargon's  II  |>alacc.  2\y  .  bring\ 
abundance.  237  .  trmpic  4t  lUtr 
sippa.  *42,  trmpic  at  Kumari.  24.*, 
nth  HKinlli  hatred  !••  K.  46;.  R. 
in  the  deluge.  500  .  devUnes  to 
fight  /u.  5ti 

Mmmm^m  t/rart  /.  king  <>f  A«»%yna. 
155.  cull  tA  kamman.  1  Vi  -  *'^  i 
Anunnaki  and  li;igi  a%  «pirit«  of  < 
cairth  and  hrA^cn  rr%|>  .  1H5,  r*-  . 
peU  the  (  a^^itrs.  t*iFi  ,  hi%  p^ri  | 
Ibcon.  :\:.  VM  ' 

Hmmmmt  mtn'  $  III  .kmgof  A%*rria. 
£ivr«  pf<iniinrn(r  (o  Nabti  f  ult  in 
AM%rta.  I  ;>.  :.•^.  rrrii%  irm|«lr 
to  Sabu  at  (  uUh.  ;;.S  .  S^t^u 
hw  patr«»fi  >:«»«I.   •  * "' 

ifm»»*mt,    llofmii/  :   rr  i^*  4f>  hr^.  «^ 

Mtiic*^^'  wniii  A  4  »  u'  h  ari'l  %fji!r. 
C*/>  .    i.»fla<:ii*f   a|»*.»  1 1» ''fews.  »rr 


O/J  Testitment ,  upon  Christianity, 
69S;  upon  Kgjrpt,  Persia,  and 
(i recce,  699-701. 

kittgwut  Uxts^  12-3.  467  ;  sources 
for  religion,  51.  661  ;  in  Bab.  theo- 
logical si  huols,  134;  reshaping  of 
r.  t.  during  Hammurabi's  time, 
140-2;  divisions,  247-51;  ■K*» 
691  ;  compariMm  betw.  Ass.  and 
llab.  f.  I.  254-2;  their  value  as 
source  for  knowledge  of  sacrificrs, 
6^11 ;  votive  in»cnplion%  on  statues, 
O^K^;  on  other  objects.  67 1 -2; 
worn  as  amulets,  672;  plague 
Ulilets,    5j6.    674 

KtmStH,  of  2d  dynasty  of  Ur, 
"called"  by  liel  and  Ka.  62.  cult 
of  moon  and  sun  god  in  Ur,  70; 
f»f  Nani  in  rr.Si  .  Imilds  temple 
of  Nin  !^hakh  at  Uruk.  93,  his 
Vkife  builds  temple  to  .Ningal  at 
Ir.    97. 

A'/Zi^a/f.  r%tabU%hmcnl  of.  115;  and 
UKantations,  24:  S,  253-4.  JII3; 
manner  t»f  giowth,  .*5^,  purifica- 
tion. 2S4.  6H8  .  imanlalions  the 
oldest  hied  r .  2«>4  ,  |irniiential 
p%alm<».  312  fi.G85.  t>udUy  lasli 
galKMi,  32<  .  iiSS ,  oHrringm,  328, 
pfa)«r%.  •«>  J  ff  .  nr*rr  without 
ullrrKti  motive.  3.*H.  <»f  a*  les  and 
omrn«.  ]  *.S  W  ,  i  «im(x»silton  and 
grr>«th.  \'*t  }o  ,  %irKtnrM  in  ob 
scrvation  «»f.    ;4; 

A'mtUm.  *. »M  «»f  Nal  in  Armrn  and 
Maa«la«jn  U  gnul.  |»afaUrl  to 
Y  laiij.   5  '.» 

.ViiiAki.<!i%if».  » ti»  %'ut^«-»n  Nrabta.4«ji 
\aJ^*tnm.  n%»Hirn  in  <  •tlg«mr%h  rpiC. 
490  I  .  the  gutldcsa  i»l  Sidttfv  491 
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Sacred  otjectSy  651. 

Sacred  period^  686. 

Sacred  quarter^  622  ff. 

Sacredness  of  animals^  meaning  of, 
397-8,  662  ;  of  trees,  662-3. 

Sacrifices^  when  not  to  be  offered, 
378;  when  offered,  663,  667-8; 
offered  by  priests,  657-8  ;  Semitic 
view  of,  660;  comparison  with 
Hebrew,  667-8 ;  •  as  determined 
from  religious  and  historical  lit- 
erature, 661  ;  development'  of, 
661  ;  two  kinds  of,  661  ;  con- 
nected with  prayers,  663:  use  of 
oil  and  wine,  664,  666  ;  daily,  667  ; 
monthly,  668. 

Sddu^  the  hunter  in  the  service  of 
Gilgamesh,  475  ;  associated  with 
Ukhat,  51 1. 

Safa,  hill  in  Mecca,  687. 

Sagila  =  Marduk,  in  proper  names 
of  the  2d  Bab.  period,  169. 

Sal^  father  of  Rustem,  520. 

Sam  si- Rum  matt,  king  of  Assyria, 
builds  temple  to  Ramman,  154, 
159;  builds  temple  to  Ashur  in 
Ashur,  198;  his  name  as  evidence 
of  age  of  Shamash  cull,  209. 

Samson,  parallelism  with  Gilga- 
mesh, 515  ff. 

Samsuiluua,  king  of  Babylon,  56 ; 
builds  sanctuary  of  Helit,  56; 
builds  Dur-padda,  sacred  to  Ram- 
man, 1 58 ;  his  pantheon,  162; 
builds  wall  of  Zakar  in  Nippur, 
173;  builds  wall  of  I.ugal-mittu 
in  Nippur.  172. 

Samuel,  prophet,  his  spirit  called 
up,  559. 

Sarants,  last  kiug  of  Assyria.  229. 

Sargofi  /.,"  builds"  temple  Kulmash 


of  Nan&  in  Agade,  82;  myth  of 
Sargon  J.  K  to  an  incident  in  Moses' 
life,  562 ;  his  exploits  incorpo- 
rated in  a  religious  text,  562  ; 
**buUder"  of  temple  of  £n-Ul  in 
Nippur,  642,  645. 

Sargon  //.,  of  Assyria,  restores 
**  laws  and  customs  of  Harran," 
77  ;  builds  sanctuary  to  Shamash, 
211;  names  Kar-Nergal  in  honor 
of  Nergal,  219;  builds  sanctuary 
to  Sin  at  Khorsabad  and  Mag- 
ganubba,  219  ;  patron  of  learning, 
229;  prominence  of  Nabu  colt, 
229 ;  erects  sanctuary  to  Nin-gal 
at  Khorsabad,  231  ;  restores  Mag- 
ganubba,  232  ;  revives  the  triad, 
236 ;  his  pantheon,  237  ;  his  palace 
at  Khorsabad,  225,  237 ;  his  dk- 
kurat  at  Khorsabad,  617  ;  sacri- 
fices in  Babylonia,  664 ;  institutes 
special  festival,  687. 

Sarpanitumy  consort  of  Marduk, 
121,  224,  228,  636;  interpretation 
of  name,  121,  449;  shrine  in 
E-Sagila,  121,  241,  636,  641  ;  her 
statue  recovered  by  Agum,  122, 
1 52,  670,  687  ;  her  subordinate 
position,  I2I-2;  goddess  of  mat- 
rimonial fertility,  122,  684;  of 
secret  knowledge,  122  ;  amalga- 
mation with  Erua,  122  ;  epithets 
of  Sarpanitum-Krua,  123;  called 
Belit,  224,  684;  shrine  in  E-Zida, 
24 1  ;  rarely  in  incantations,  276  ; 
25th  day  of  Siwan  her  festival, 
684  ;  festival  instituted  by  Agum, 
687. 

Saturn  ^=^  Ninib,  planet,  371,  459. 

Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  witch, 

559- 
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S^mttft  am^  nem  Srmitrt  in  Raby 
lonia,  ?l    2.  32   4. 

S^nJs.  kiri$,  excavations  in,  579. 

SrnkerfM  =^  I  Jir^a. 

SetmaiArrt^,  king  of  A^^tiyria,  200 ; 
lakr«  BUtoe«  of  Kamman  and 
Shala  back  from  lUbylon.  212; 
erriii  temple  to  Nergal  at  Tar- 
bttu.  219;  Hm  pantheon,  238.  644, 
note  2 

Snrm  sfinit,  cause  eclipte  of  moon, 
264.  276,  12th  month  ftacred  lo 
them.  463;  Sibi,  collective  per- 
sonification of  the  t  p.  associated 
in  war  with  Ithum,  533. 

.Wx.  infrrv>nty  of  female  lo  male  in 
the  H  A.  pantheon.  75.  7*^  104  ; 
ccmfuftton  of  female  cttltA,  80  ,  vari 
ety  of  'ladies**  in  pantheon,  98, 
104.  position  of  fcmak*  (letticn  a* 
consort*  of  male  drtties.  104.  5S6, 
5(>4  .  male  deities  becoming  female 
and  (onsorts  of  male  deities,  177, 
2H0 .  assfM  taiion  of  sexes  in  cos- 
mt>\*>^y.  411.  association  of  tcses 
in  thr  creation  of  the  gods.  413; 
frmale  deities  and  the  months, 
4^»;.  srx  in  witchcraft,  2<»7.  342. 
tdiT^^  .  %e%  m  pnrsth<xid.  48^  6^9- 
fao.  s<e%  in  furni«hing  ora<  les.  48^ 
<itfo .  sex  am<^c  musMians  and 
dirgr  Singers,  f/o  (*er  /hf^ft)  . 
{«rt}ti'>n  '(f  woman.  (0^ 

A4  «^l/.  i  iih  month.  sa<rrd  to  Kam 
man.    46  j  .    sa^i  rf«l   to   Ninib.   215. 

fA4 
.V*j>r^,  gfni,  trmple  at  I^ga%h.  f*\^ 
\AJi!m      a     drstgnatiivi     f<»r     priest. 

K*m        r    llr»»f     '•'KVl.    l^r. 
S4^.'a.    <f»n%<>tt     t4     kamman.    ifii. 

:  I } .  M  p«t«fwr  waifcrs  «jf  2d  HmU 


period.  169;  in  Ass.  pantheon, 
1 89  :  meaning  of  name,  213;  other 
applications  of  the  name.  213; 
epithets.  213 

Ska/mam,  god.  in  Ass.  pantheon« 
188 

Skaimamtter  //.,  king  of  Assyria, 
gives  prominence  to  Shamash 
cult.    205.    215.     his    pantheon, 

Skamask,  or  I'tu,  51.  277  ;  significa- 
tion of  name.  68  ;  relations  to  the 
moon-god.  68 -70,  98,  305  ;  centers 
of  worship,  Sippar  and  Larss, 
69.  117.  143.  176.  241,  628,  640. 
646.  relative  age  of  the  centers, 
70;  temple  Kbabbara,  70.  628, 
640.  fM5.  attributes  and  func* 
tions,  71.  120.  210 ;  in  incanta- 
tions, 71,  211;  probable  age  of 
these  conceptions,  72  ;  his  other 
names  and  their  meaning,  72-4, 
176  ;  local  ases  thereof.  73;  Mal- 
kato  hi*  consort.  74  ^,  176,  241- 
685  ,  offspring  of  N»n  gaU  <>8  .  in 
I.ugaliaggtsi's  and  («udra*s  pan- 
theon. 1 10  .  in  llammuraln's  pan- 
theon. 16;.  warrior  of  heaven  and 
earth.  144,  ;i  I .  mighty  hero.  1  u  ; 
positK>n  in  llab  (lanthror  during 
an<l  after  llammuraU.  144.  («osi 
tion  in  A**  panlhe<»n.  144.  ,*09- 
I  I  .  asscKUtrd  with  kamman.  14^ 
157  8.  ifo.  211  .  as%<matr<l  with 
Sin  and  Kamman.  1  (K,  \U\  .  asso 
cuted  tsuh  I%h!ar.  !'•;.  ^11  .  asso- 
ciatr<)  «tfh  Malik  and  IturMrnc, 
176,  oftrn  » allrtl  Maltk.  1 76, 
S)ml«»I<>f  *^hima%K.  1  *f»  -  .  trm|4e 
at  A»hur.  ityii  .  |f»r"t< «  imi;  dcit^. 
209.    rthnal    Icsrl    in    Ass     pan 
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theon,  209-10 ;  judge  of  heaven 
and  earth,  210,  274,  279,  297,  527 
(cf.  640) ;  prominence  of  sun  cult 
during  reign  of  Ashurnasirbal 
and  Shalmaneser  11.,  210,  646; 
under  Elsarhaddon,  646;  sanctuary 
by  Sargon  II.,  21 1 ;  cult  influenced 
by  that  of  Egyptian  Ra,  210  (f// 
699) ;  name  of  one  of  the  eastern 
gates  of  Sargon *s  II.  palace,  237  ; 
grants  victory,  237 ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar II.  and  Shamash  cult,  646; 
Nabonnedos  gives  prominence  to 
Sh.  cult,  240-1,  647 ;  temple  in 
Babylon,  242, 640 :  Sh.  in  incanta- 
tions, 280;  in  hymns,  300  ff.;  in 
omens  and  oracles,  334,  344  ;  Sha- 
mash and  Sin,  305, 647  ;  7  th  month 
sacred  to  Sh.,  463,  685;  patron  of 
Gilgamesh,  471,  479  ;  identical 
with  Lugal-Marada,  486;  patron 
of  Etana,  520 ;  controls  Zu,  538 ; 
on  seal  cylinders,  540;  Si-gar,  a 
festival  of,  684;  festival  days,  685. 

Shamshi-Kamman^  king  of  Assyria, 
gives  prominence  to  Ninib  cult, 
214. 

ShamuktUy  a  class  of  priestesses  of 
Ishtar,  660. 

Shanit{^)-kay  goddess,  in  Ass.  pan- 
theon, 188;  associated  with  Damku 
and  Sharru-ilu,  232  ;  mistress  of 
Nineveh,  233  ;  =  Ishtar,  233. 

Sharru,  title  of  Marduk,  in  the 
deluge  story,  500. 

Sharru-ilu,  god,  associated  with 
Damku  and  Sha-nit(.'*)-ka,  232  ; 
meaning  of  name,  232  ;  evidently 
a  title,  23?  ;  perhaps  a  foreign 
god,  232  ;  worshipped  at  Magga- 
nubba,  232. 


Shar-sarbi  =  Belsarbi,  242. 
Sherua,  minor  god  in  Ass.  pantheon, 

234  ;  foreign  deity,  644. 
Shedl^    560 ;  O.   T.   conceptions  of 

She61  II  to     Babylonian     concep- 
tions, 606  ff.;   see   also  SAudlu, 

Dead. 
Shinar-=  Babylonia,  613. 
Shipt  construction  of,  498-9 ;  Puzur- 

shadu-rabu,  captain  of  ark,  500; 

a  sacred  object,  653-4 ;  its  uses 

and  significance,   654 ;  compared 

with  the   Mahmal  and  the  ark, 

655. 
'*  Ship  0/ Light:*  name  of  Sin's  ship, 

655. 
•*  Ship  of  Malku:'  n^me  of  the  ship 

of  Naru,  65$. 
''Ship   of  the  Brilliant  Offspring^' 

name  of  Bau's  ship,  655. 
Shir,  god,  in    Nebuchadnezzar's  I. 

pantheon,    162;    local  god,  163; 

patron  of   Bit-Khabban,   176. 
Shir  pur  la,  see  Lagash. 
Shudluy  designation  of  the  district 

of  the  dead,  560  ff.;  meaning,  559; 

II  to  Hebr.  Sheol,  560. 
Shubu,     in      Nebuchadnezzar's     I. 

pantheon,    162;    local   character, 

163;  patron  god  of  Bit-Khabban, 

176. 
Shu-bu-la,  god,  in  proper  names  of 

the  2d  Bab.  period,  1 69  ;  patron  of 

Shumdula,  169. 
Shu-gid-la,  see  Shu-bu-la,  169. 
Shukafuuna,  Cassite   god,  identical 

with  Nergal,  152,  163,  172;  head 

of   Agum's   pantheon,    152,   172; 

consort  of  Shumalia,  173. 
Shtd-gur  =  Nin-gir-su,  5 1 . 
Shul-pa-uddu,  god,  51  ;    meaning  of 
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name,  99;  age  and  extension  of 
cull.  99  ;  decline  of  cult  in  favor 
of  Shamash  and  Ninib,  too ;  po- 
sition in  Babylonian  astronomy, 
100  ;  solar  deity.  99.  531  • 

SAmmalt^^  in  the  Cassite  pantheon. 
162-3.  172;  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
I.  pantheon.  162  ;  consort  of  Shu- 
kamuna,  173:  epithet.  173. 

Skmm4itUa,  cily  in  Babylonia,  cult 
of  Shubula,  169. 

SJkmm-fmr,  see  Si-jfyir. 

SAarrf//«l,  city  on  Euphrates,  de- 
stroyed by  rainstorm,  495  ;  com- 
parison with  5>odom,  496,  507. 

SJkmrfm  itrtei^  290. 

Skm-ni-Js^  see  Skmhmim^  169. 

Sth,  collective  personification  of  the 
■even  evil  spirits  associated  with 
Isham.  533. 

SiMttatm,  minor  deity  in  the  Ktana 
lefmd.  $21 

S^mrt,  Saliitum,  the  goddess  of 
Sidun.  491. 

Stgmr,  festival  of  Gula,  683 ;  festi- 
val of  Sin.  6K4  :  festival  of  Sha 
ma«h.  684  ;  meaning.  6R4  ;  date  of 
in%tallalion  of  Aihurbanalial.  684 

SiJ»/t,  mother  of  one  of  !shtar*s  as 
sociatet.  482 

S*m,  god,  see  slv)  S'smmmr ;  wor 
shipped  in  liar  ran.  7  A.  24i,fi4i. 
^r.  trfflpie  at  I'r.  ^iK  24  ••  »9^ 
640.  6|4.  AA7.  cKf  ur re nrr  of  ihr 
namr  rl«ewhrrr,  77.  amalgima 
tmn  «ith  Nannar.  7K  .  1  hief  trait. 
7fl ;  l«nar  fyvle  and  «un  calendar. 
78.  epilhet«  and  fuf>ti'»r»%.  *'». 
78  -<jk  J I  'i.  4^»2  ifT a«1  u  al  cl*-«  rra«e  '  •! 
Sin  cult.  7H  *).  in  I  uralracct^i* 
and  (««Mira*«  panthron.  1  i<j  .  asv> 


dated  with  Shamash  and  Ram- 
man,  158,  163;  in  Hammurabi's 
pantheon,  162;  patron  of  Bit- 
Khabban,  163;  head  of  2d  triad, 
163;  associated  with  Ishtar.  163, 
571;  father  of  Ishtar,  565:  tem- 
ple at  Calah.  219;  sanctuary  at 
Khorsabad,  219;  sanctuary  at 
Magganubba,  219;  god  of  wis- 
dom, 78.  219;  god  of  war  in  Ass. 
pantheon.  219;  firstborn  son  of 
Bel,  76.  219 ;  subordinate  posilkNi 
in  Ass.  pantheon,  219-20;  Sin 
and  astronomy,  reap,  astrology, 
219-20;  temple  at  Babylon.  242; 
in  incantations,  280 ;  in  hymn, 
303  -4  ;  Sin  and  Shamash,  305, 
fv47;  fimt-bom  of  liel.  219,  462; 
Siwan.  3d  month,  sacred  to  Sin, 
462 ;  chapel  in  K  Zida,  639 ;  Sin 
cult  under  Nabonnedos,  77,  (148  ; 
Sin's  fthip.  655 ;  lagmuk  of.  678  ; 
Si-gar.  festival  of.  684. 
Sinat^    a     peninsula    (metals     and 

StOlM*).    6:7,    652. 

Stm  fmmi/,  of  Truk.  builds  sanctu- 
aries to  Nergal  at  <*uthah.  6/i. 

Stm  fUiktJ,  of  Uruk,  servitor  ol 
lugallanda  and   Ntn  gul.  05  f* 

Sti  iJ^ina.iA  I  jir%a.lHiild«ftanf  toary 
to  Shamath  in  |jir«a.6f);  builds 
trmpir  of  Sin  in  I'r.  7^* 

Ssf/^r,  temple  and  archives,  10; 
annmt  center.  35.  145.  tmter  ol 
worship    of     Shama%h.    tm^    117, 

»4V4.  ?4'.  ^'-^  ^'40.  ^M''.  trm|4e 
of  Nun  gal.  tfi8  .  wt'r^thip  M  sha 
ma%h.  Malik,  and  Hunenr.  176, 
t*'mj4«-  <»f  \in  karrak.  ?04.  trm|»Je 
•  >f  MalkatM  ft  A.  r»|n  nkktiraf. 
Ihrr«h<<l(1  <A  l**ng  l.tfe."^i4i 
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Sir,  serpent  god,  in  proper  names  of 
the  2d  Bab.  period,  170. 

Sirius,  observations  of,  372. 

ShaaM,  3d  month,  sacred  to  Sin, 
462,  ^7;  sacred  to  the  god  of 
brick  structures,  463;  25th  day 
of  Siwan  sacred  to  Belit  of  Baby- 
lon, 684. 

Slavts,  standing  of  slaves  a  measure 
of  social  ethics,  695. 

Smithy  George,  explorations,  9. 

Sodom,  destruction  of,  point  of  con- 
tact with  Gilgamesh  epic,  495-6^ 
507.  ■^■ 

Sokkaros,  grandftuher  of  Gilgamesh 
(Aelian),  524. 

Solomonic  temple  and  the  sacred 
quarter  in  Nippur,  623-4;  horns 
of  altar  compared  with  Bab.  cus- 
tom, 652;  **sea'*  compared  with 
Apsu,  653;  ark  compared  with 
the  Bab.  ship,  655. 

Sorcer,  Sorceress,  see  also  Witch- 
craft;  relationship  betw.  s.  and 
oracle-giver,  342. 

Spirits t  in  proper  names,  166,  180; 
Nun-gal-e-ne,  a  class  of,  168  (cf. 
184);  their  symbols,  174,  182; 
functions,  174;  lists  of,  180;  clas- 
sification of,  181  ff.;  of  disease, 
181,  186, 246 ;  of  the  field,  182  ;  of 
the  nether-world,  183;  dividing 
line  betw.  gods  and  spirits,  181, 
183,  231,  266,  274;  of  evil,  260, 
264 ;  activity  of,  260-1  ;  repre- 
sentations of,  263 ;  habitations 
of,  260,  263 ;  the  seven  spirits, 
264  ;  strength  attribute  of,  266 ; 
relationship  betw.  demons  and 
witchcraft,  267;  differentiation  of 
demons,  262. 


SpiritualtMatioH  0/  mythology^  304, 
306 ;  characteristic  of  later  times, 
297;  in  penitential  pMlmn,  31^ 

Splendor  of  Heetoen  and  Eetrth, 
name  of  temple,  641. 

Start,  writing  of  heaven,  454;  dBvi- 
>«on  a^  455. 

Jaorm,  symbols  ol  storm  (buds  and 
'     bulls),  537  ff. 

SmktriM,  name  of  country,  532. 

St^,  name  of  countiy,  675. 

Suhhal-tiku,  name  of  mythical  f 01m- 
^   tain,  572. 

Sumer  and  Akkad,  etimological- 
geographical,  32-3;  S.-A.  lan- 
guage in  incantations,  259. 

Sumerian  question,  21-4,  32-4. 

Sun,  see  Shamash  ;  gates  of  s^  435, 
443  >  representation  of  sun  in 
creation  story,  461 ;  sun  and  moon 
in  astronomy  and  religion,  461. 

Susian  wedge  writing,  19. 

Syllabaries,  135. 

Syncellus,  source  for  B.-A.  religion, 

SystemaUted  religion,  see  Theology. 

Taboo,  meaning  of,  397.' 
Talisman,  see  Amulet,  Teraphim. 
TammuM,  agricultural  deity,  58,  588 ; 
relations  to  Ishtar,  84,  482,  484, 

547*  5^  574;  '^-  ^^^  Gish-2ida 
doorkeepers  of  heaven,  546 ;  solar 
deity,  547;  4th  month  named 
for  T.,  547,  682  ;  intercedes  for 
Adapa  with  Anu,  548-9;  brother 
of  Belili,  575;  T.'s  day  =  All- 
Souls*  Day,  599,  605,  682;  iden- 
tified with  Nin-girsu,  58;  associ- 
ated with  Nin-gish-zida,  546,  588. 
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Tmmmut^  4tb  roonlh,  Mcred  to 
Ntfiib,  463 ;  named  for  god  Tarn- 
mux,  547.  68?  ;  sacred  to  the  ler- 
vani  of  Gibil,  463. 

Turhsm,  <.ity  north  of  Nineveh ; 
temple  of  Nergal,  319. 

Tttr-faUU,  names  of  ftome  demons 
lei  loose  by  Dibbarra  in  the  deluge 
storjTf  500. 

TssAmttmm,  goddess  in  pantheon 
of  Hammurabi,  tjo;  a  new  crea* 
tiofi,    131-2;     consort   of    Nabtt« 

130  I,  22^^;  meaning  of  name, 

131  ;  her  quasi-artifictai  character, 
1 31 -I;  calkd  Nanl,  132;  shrine 
in  K-Sagila,  220,  241  ;  in  the  sub- 
script to  Ashurtjanabal's  tablets, 
23<>  30  .  fthrine  in  K-Zida,  241. 

TatArthtt  •«*€   Tttkrt. 

Tmyi^r,  J.  A  ,  escavations,  8. 

7>Ar/.  loth  month,  Mcrrd  to  Papsu- 

kal.  Ishtar.  and  Anu,  463;  festival 

of  Kn  me^hara.  ^88. 
Ttl  A/,  mound  near  Warka,  site  of 

artcicnt  capital  of  Mar.  too. 
Teil  H-amarm^,  Mr  Ei ■mmmrns. 
TtU  /hraktm  -  -  i  uthah 
TtU^k,   ri<avai»on%,     11.      temple 

record%  and  Irgal  documents.  165 
Ttii\k/t^.  lrm|4c  rc«.utd«  and  legal 

d<M  itmcntA,  165 
/>■•///  ft*0rdt,  »ee  al»o  Lttermimrt . 

V)urcc  ol  fttud)  uf  ihr  drtlie^  167     f 
TrmfUt,  uxifi  ,  name*  uf  t .  (»)$  H  ; 

hiUory  (if  t ,  L4:  B  .  at  hnamul 

r«iAl4i»hment«.  6y>.    minor   part 

played  Uy  the  lcmplr«  in   AMyna. 

7Vrdr4.      Iff^ktit.,     appear aiKc    tn    . 
Takfttirke.  i  ,  mugtAt*>tn%,  :  .  h< 


Terapkim^    talismans    parallel     to 
Ass.- Bab.  statuettes  of  gods,  674. 
Teummmm^  king  of  Elam,  296. 
Tkammd^   Arabic    tribe    destroyed, 

496. 

Tkt  BrUhmmi  H0ust^  name  of  temple, 
641. 

**  Tkt  Lfsstr  Ligkir  name  of  Nin- 
gal's  ship,  655. 

Tke0i€gy  mmd  ^m^Ur  ktiu/,  89^  114, 
131.  180.  235,  249*  41 1.  414.  416, 
45^  A<H*  527.5*4.614,619,619- 
30,  689;  (jodea's  system,  108: 
interaction  betw.  political  fortunes 
and  positions  of  divinities,  108, 
iio-ii.  134-5.  201,  234,  235; 
genealogical  arraagrownt  accord- 
ing to  Amiaud.  108  ;  family  theory 
actoidingto  Davis.  109;  Its  value, 
109;  tendency  towards  recogni- 
tion of  certain  great  gods,  ill, 
147.  171,  190.  234-5,  696;  oc- 
gantxation  of  cult  and  ntual, 
establishment  of  dogmas,  1 1 5. 
133,  347.690;  pedagogical  activ- 
ity. 135;  formation  of  the  great 
tnad.  147;  re-systemattiatioo  of 
gods  by  HammuraU.  171,  376; 
ft>%tematuation  <if  •|>inis.  184; 
attempt*  to  syttematur  sme«  <il 
gf»d*,  313.  316,  333.  theol<»gy  m 
cmmology.  413  ft.  4*8.443;  m 
the  1 3  th  tablet  of  I  he  (•Ugamcsh 
e|>ic.  513  3.  tn  the  Kiana  IcgendL 
537  .  theology  w  the  /a  eptc,  543. 

Tk^mat,  AeitM,  rscavalKmt,  8 

Tk^mtmmd  smJ  l>n4  \tgkti,  494 

TkrfikmiJ  #/  i^ni  Lift,  name  «| 
fikVutai  Ml  Sippar.  641 

/<«Im.i/.  mjithKal  mon»ief.  con- 
<|»erctl  by  Maiduk.  1 40,  197,408; 
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fought  by  Anu,  Ea,  197 ;  synony- 
mous with  Apsu,  411  ;  female 
principle,  411  ;  personified  chaos, 
411,  414;  dominion  of  T.  and 
Apsu  precedes  that  of  the  gods, 
412;  gods  product  of  the  union 
of  T.  and  Apsu,  413;  mythical 
monsters /product  of  the  union 
of  T.  ai^d  Apsu,  414;  associates 
of  T^  419;  Ummu-Khubur,  epi- 
thet of  T^  419;  Kingu  her  con- 
sort, 42Q ;  Tiftmat  epic  compared 
with  Zu  myth,  543 ;  comparison 
with  Nergal-Allat  fight,  585. 

T^giathpiieser  /.,  king  of  Assyria, 
nomenclature  of  Bel,  146;  dedi- 
cates temple  to  Anu  and  Ram- 
man,  1 54,  1 59 ;  as  a  hunter,  216  ; 
rebuilds  temple  of  Itel  at  Ashur, 
225;  pantheon,  236;  dedicates 
captured  gods,  675. 

TiglathpiUser  f/,^  sacrifices  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  664. 

TSj^r/j,  course  of,  28-9;  comparison 
with  Euphrates,  30 ;  in  garden 
of  Eden,  2  (cf.  506)  ;  one  of  the 
four  streams  forming  the  conflu- 
ence of  streams,  506  (cf.  2). 

^Tishriy  7th  month,  sacred  to  Sha- 
mash,  462  (cf.  681,  685);  7th  day 
sacred  to  Shamash,  Malkatu,  and 
Bunene,  685. 

Tombs^  see  Dead. 

Triad.,  the  great,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  107  ; 
relationship  of  the  members,  1 47 ; 
product  of  theology,  147,  149;  de- 
velopment of,  148;  extraneous 
position,  149;  representative  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  1 55 ;  pun- 
ish the  violator  of  monuments, 
207  ;  fix  the  name  of  the  months, 


208,  236;  geneial  pootioa  in 
Ass.  pantheon,  236 ;  give  victoiy, 
236;  grant  mle,  236;  assodnted 
with  Ashnr,  Ishtar,and  Igigi,and 
Anunnaki,  236;  in  Incantations, 
273 ;  associated  with  fire-god,  279; 
in  Gudea,  418 ;  in  the  cosmology, 
418;  ancestors  of  tlie  triad,  418 ; 
symboliaes  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
universe,  432. 

THad,  second^  Sin,  Shamash,  Ram- 
man,  163 ;  in  incantations,  273. 

T^tM-ctdn,  biblkal  father  of  metal 
workers,  178. 

Tkr^ii-en^  in  Nebachadnezsar's  II. 
pantheon,  242. 

lycAs^n,  GerAard,  decipherment  of 
wedge  writing,  1 5. 

Ubshu-keMna^  council  chamber    of 

the  gods,  423,  629,  687. 
Uddushu-Namir^  a  divine  servant, 

created  by  Ea,  571. 
W/-fti/=Ninib,  166. 
Ukhat^  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  475, 

476  ff.;  parallelism  betw.  U.  and 

Eve,  511. 
Ukhdtit  sacred  hariots  of  Uruk,  475, 

531,  660. 
Ul-mash-shi-tum^  in  proper  names  of 

the  2d  Bab.  period,  1 70. 
Ululuy  6th  month,  sacred  to  Ishtar, 

462,  684 ;  sacred  to  Ashur,  463, 

685;  sacred  to  Ninib,  215,  684; 

3d  day  of  U.  sacred  to  Shamash, 

Malkatu,  and  Bunene,  685. 
Ululu  2d  (intercalated),  sacred   to 

Anu  and  Bel,  463. 
£/mi/, goddess,  51 ;  priestess  of  Uruk, 

102  ;  in  Lugalzaggisi's  pantheon, 

no. 
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l/mmm  f^  uddm  rm  Shttl  pa-odda,  99. 

Ur,  city,  home  of  Trnhite*,  9; 
dyna»tipft.  3<>  7.  Mcrcd  to  Sin  or 
N^nnar.  6<)  70.  75.  241,  ^^o,  647; 
•Anrtuaryof  Sluma%h.  70;  ttmrt- 
ing  p(»int  of  llrbrrw  migrationft, 
77;  a%VHtation  «iih  llarran«  77; 
Icmplc  of  Nana.  Ki  ;  trmple  of 
Nini^al.  97;  trmplr  of  Sin,  70, 
242,  195.  640;  litrrary  center, 
245.  nkkurat  at  lU.  617.  tein|ile 
K  khar%ag.  6j8 .  temple  E^fml 
makh.  Uy\ 

/V//«r«.  patent  of  |jL|^%h.  baildt 
»anrtuary  of  Hrlit.  56;  batlda 
ftamtuary  t<>  Yj^  in  (*ir^u.  61 -3; 
Iniild*  sanctuary  to  ShamAth  in 
Ijirta,  (*}  .  pre^«'r%e«  l<MaJ  culta 
in  Ijir^a.  Nippur,  Truk.  69; 
IwitWrr  «»f  tcmpir  of  Sin  in  I'r, 
70.  )»uiM«  icmpir  "f  Ninni  in 
<*i%hj;4lU.  So.  Ifuild%  temple  t(» 
Nin  Mar  in  Mar.  loo.  Inttld*  lem 
pir  f«f  KuOanna  tn  C>tf%a.  102. 
rrr-<t«  a  /ikkurat  in  \ippur.  645 

/'r  <;»r  //.  |%|  Hyna^tTof  rr.l»yildt 
irmpic  *A  Nani  tn  I'ruk.  Rl 

('*  Ajtdim        It 

/V  \$n  (ttrtm.  *4    ljl|:a«h.    pfir%t    of 

/V   S4«.  /a  mJJm.  mlrf  of  Kwh.  <>9 
/*»•»»  .»fc«,-j*«.  qua  fir  r  f»f   |jiK^a«h.  ^7; 

»'  rr-J  I*        I    H*.*.     Q'X    I"  J 

f     •♦tK.  ♦••fij.    y*?  .     Nmafii. 

/   'Mi.   MT,    i.  r.t      r-»'r     ♦    — ..    *4;.44^ 
4  •  •         r  t     an  ATr  '.        ,         r  .rf  V.      17  .     I 
•  .»T«^*       f    S,      \»4*»     .,;      'r  m|4r 

■   I       I     »/*«   "-jrilji         ,t         l»  n  j.lr      (if 
Nif<  ((ut.     i/i  .      'tti^a%      <jf     lult    <4     I 


Ntsaba,  t02 ;  NmnA,  or  Iithtar, 
the  i^reat  goddeu  of  Uruk,  81. 
«4.  loj.  242.  jt  1, 445. 473.  47S<^S* 
64K ;  importance  of  Unik  in 
Nippur  inKriptiont,  103  ;  worship 
of  Niiialia,  ill;  temple  of  NanI  or 
Ikhtmr.  81,  242,  311.  531.  639; 
Uruk  tup^iri,  472  ;  city  of  the 
Ki/rfti,  Ukhiti«  and  Kharimiti, 
47  S«  53':  conquered  by  (tilgm- 
mt%h,  473.  513;  attacked  by 
Khumliala.  430;  Uruk  «nder 
CasMtea  {*).  4.S0;  attacked  by 
Dibharra,  531  ;  dwelling  of  An« 
and  Uhtar,  531  .  ukkorat  at  U^ 
619.  639 

I'rm  kaj^tHS.  pateai  of  l^gaah«  53; 
king  of  (Hr»u.  56;  erects  temple 
of  liau  at  I'ruaiagga.  103. 

l^ht,  surname  of  Shama%h,  72; 
etymology.  73 

(^tmlkm,  a   cUa%  tA   tpirita,   2f^K>  {if 

5") 

I'atri,    »a«  red   ob)rt:t%,   652,  674-5; 

c<*m|feaii«on     with     vam>«    in     the 

SolomonM  temple.  653 
I'emmt  m  Uhtar.    name    of    planet, 

ifMti 

i'Wttr  t^fwimgt^  51.  57,  6fjo  fl.; 
ti%l%  of.  i'>5  ,  |M»|»uUr  character. 
'^•H  <% .  %talue«  of  king«  motive 
off rrifig%.  <rf«^ ,  «■«  t  a*ion%  (of.  (170 , 
f»Hrfetl  hy  king«  and  laymrn.  O71, 
it".  \  .  *ar»«»u*  f»b)r.  t%.  r»7i.  6;^; 
rapturnl  god«  a«  oHrnngv  <>7  ^ 

li'a/r^.  <w#  r  /tff  af«>l  /j  mean*  ii| 
pvrih.  auoo.  tj(K  279^  i^:,  2^9 
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Wedge  writimg,  styles  and  varieties, 
19,  20  ;  origin,  21  ff.,  454,  455. 

Witchcraft^  origin  of  belief  in,  267  ; 
relationship  betw.  w.  and  demons, 
267  ;  the  sex  in  w.,  267,  542,  485 ; 
means  of  w.,  268 ;  protection 
against,  269;  release  from,  285, 
657  ;  causes  of  punishment  by, 
291. 

Worships  tree  worship  compared 
with  Hebrew-Phoenician  Ashera 
cult,  689 ;  symbolical  in  Bab^  689. 

XenophoH^  contemporary  of  Ctesias, 

I. 
XisuthraSf  505 ;  see  Adra-Khasis, 

Yakhin^  name  of  column  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  624. 

Zab^  lower,  tributary  of  Tigris,  192. 

Zabuy  king  of  Babylon,  restores 
Shamash  temple  at  Sippar,  117; 
restores  Anunit  temple  at  Agade, 
117. 

Zag-muk^  festival  of  Bau,  59,  677  ; 
festival  of  Marduk,  127,  631, 
678-9;  festival  of  En-lil,  678; 
festival  of  Sin,  678 ;  festival  of 
Nana,  678 ;  propitious  time  for 
asking  oracles,  628-9  ;  spring  and 
fall  the  time  of  the  z.,  67S ;  com- 
pared with  Jewish  New  Year,  687. 


Zakar^  god,  meaning  of  name,  172 ; 
place  of  worship,  172;  **wall  of 
Zakar,"  172 ;  relationship  to  Bel 
and  Belit,  172. 

Zamama,  god  of  the  2d  Bab.  period, 
168;  sanctuary  to  Z.  in  Kish, 
169 ;  god  of  battle  (identified  with 
Ninib,  640),  169;  Ninni  his  con- 
sort, 169;  in  incantations,  273; 
temple  of  Zamama-Ninib,  64a 
^Zarmu,  son  of  Bau,  103. 

Za-aa-urit,  son  of  Bau,  103. 

ZiJkkurat,  staged  tower,  61 5 ;  imita- 
tion of  mountain,  61 5 ;  house  of 
oracle,  622 ;  names  of  akkurats, 
638  ff. 

Zodiac,  z.  system  outcome  of  reli- 
gious thought,  247,  434 ;  zodiacal 
interpretation  of  the  gods,  82, 
310-1,  434,  462-3,  676;  almost 
the  entire  zodiac  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  456. 

ZoroastHanism^  45. 

Zm,  personification  of  storm,  525, 
537  ;  myth  of  Zu,  537  ff.;  com- 
pared with  Tiilmat  epic,  543 ;  ex- 
planation of  name,  537  ;  the  chief 
worker  of  evil,  538 ;  under  the 
control   of   Shamash,    53S ;  robs 

•  the  tablets  of  fate,  540  ;  conquered 
by  Marduk,  542. 

Zurghul^  city  in  Babylonia,  578. 
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By   EPHRAIM   EMERTON, 

Pro/eaor  0/ EccUsiastieai  Hitimy  in  Mmrwtrd  Umiwtrtify, 


Introduction  to  the  Study  off  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  Battle 
of  Adrianople  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (a.d.  378-814).  i2mo. 
Cloth.    268  pages.     For  introduction,  ^1.12. 

Mediaeval  Europe  (814-1300).  i2mo.  Cloth.  607  pages.  IUa»- 
trated.     For  introdaction,  ^1.5^ 


Professor  Emerton's  ''  Introduction  "  aims  to  give,  in 
simple  narrative  form,  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  on  Roman  soil,  the  gradual  rise  of  tiie 
Prankish  supremacy,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  its  expression  in  the  monastic  life  and  in  the  Roman 
Papacy,  and  finally  the  culmination  of  all  in  the  Elmpire  of 
Charlemagne. 

"  Mediaeval  Europe "  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's 
"  Introduction."  Its  aim  is  to  call  the  attention  of  students 
to  the  most  important  political,  social,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  Continental  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
proper. 


noses  Colt  Tyler,  Professor 0/ Amer- 
ican History,  Cornel/  University  :  Emer- 
ton's Medixval  Europe  is  a  treat  to  look 
into,  it  is  so  scholarly  and  satisfactory  a 
book.    It  is  in  full  use  here  asa  ^xt-book. 

Edward  Q.  Bourae,  Professor  of 
History,  Adelbert  C allege ,  Cleveland, 
Ohio :  I  am  using  Emerton^s  Introduction 
a  second  time  with  increasing  apprecia- 
tion. The  students  find  it  interesting  and 
stimulating. 


Qeorge  P.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  ^  YeUe  University : 
Emerton's  Introduction  is  the  fruit  of 
diligent  investigation;  it  is  coocise,  but 
at  the  same  time  lucid  and  interesting. 

J.  W.  rioacrief.  Assistant  Professors/' 
Church  History,  University  of  Chicago  : 
I  have  been  reading  the  Medixval  Europe 
w«th  great  interest.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
going  to  be  the  text-book  in  our  country 
on  medieval  history. 
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ETHICAL    SERIES 

vmtmm  tub  umtimual  ivrsBviMoK  or 
E.  IIERSHEY  SNEATH. 

Thb  primary  object  of  tlic  Series  U  to  factliute  the  study  of  the 
llbtory  of  Ethics  in  coUege*.  Thti  llbtory  will  be  in  the  form  ol  a 
•erics  ol  small  volames,  each  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  a  represen- 
tative system  of  Modern  Etliics  in  selections  from  the  original  works. 
The  selections  will  be  accompanied  by  Notes,  and  prefaced  by  a  brief 
btofraphical  sketch  of  the  author,  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  hn 
system  to  preceding  and  subsequent  ethical  thought,  a  brief  exposition 
oif  the  system,  and  a  bibliography. 

The  fc^lowing  volumes  of  the  Series  are  now  ready : 


Thm  etJiics  of  HUOM.  By  J.  If.  Ilirtu>r.  Professor  of  I^tgk  and 
Ethics  in  Columbia  University.  i2mo.  Cloth.  275  pages  For 
Introduction,  |ixx>. 

Thb  present  volume  contains  the  whole  of  the  third  Ixxtk  of  the 
Trtmiite  if  iimmtsm  Smtmr*^  and  such  portions  of  the  snond  Ixtok  as 
throw  light  upon  or  are  connected  with  Hume's  moral  theory. 

The  anaJyiis  and  criticism  of  ht»  sy%trm  follow*  lines  M>mr«hat 
different  from  that  of  (»reen,  and  are  designed  to  present  Hume  in 
another  light.  In  all  respects  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  may  prove 
helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  ethKai  system  o(  Kant*s 
pfcdeci 


Thm  EtlUcS  of  HofOi.  Translated  Sclc<tx*ns  from  hb  *- Krtht%|>hi- 
losophk."  With  an  Introducii'm  by  ]  M%<»iii>i  STrsiiTT, 
ProCeseor  of  Philosophv  In  the  t'olumUan  rniwrsity,  Wa^hmg- 
ton,  D.C    iimo.    Cloth.    iif>pagr«     ^^i  iotr<*du(  tion.  5i  ijo 

Tnk  greet  revival  of  interest  and  wt>rk  m  (>r  drjuirtmrnt  «>f  \  \\\\k\ 
dunng  the  prvsrnt  quarter  of  a  centurT  ^a«  Kj  1  it«  <  h>rf  insfMr  itii>n 
and  ■cMirce  in  the  ideahMic  philosophy  of  <;rrmjn%  <  H  thi%  pliilo^<.|»hy 
Hcgc4  was  the  culminatioQ  and  croun  Apart  U^>m  ihr  rmpifKal  r%<» 
Iwtioiiary  school,  neariy  all  the  prominent  «ifiicr»  on  I  ihi«  •  m  I  upland 
ha««  been  followmg  quite  the  apint  axMi  BulMtamc  of  Hr|;rl 

ThO  BtMcS  of  HobWO.     As  contamrd  m  srl««  t»<m%  from  ht%  W  orW« 
With  an   Introduction  by  E.  H»fe^i«it    *<«^i«ih.  A%%t«taM   Tt** 
feasor  of   I'hikMophy  m   Vale   l'ni*tf»«tt       1 'm  >      (J<'th      ^41; 
pages      For  introduction. 
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BOOKS  IN  HIGHER  ENGLISH 


Alexander's  Introdaction  to  Browning ^ ^  ^ixx> 

Athenaeum  Press  Series :   i6  volnmei  of  thb  Series  are  now  ready.    Other 
▼olumet  are  hi  preparation.    See  drcolan  for  details. 

Baiter's  Principles  of  Argumentation „ i.i2 

Cook's  Flist  Book  in  Old  English... 1.50 

Cook's  Shelley's  Defense  of  Poetry .50 

Cook's  Art  of  Poetry ».......~...>. ......^..^ ...._. ^ 1.12 

Cook's  Hunt's  -  What  is  Poetry?" - 50 

Cook's  Addison's  Criticisms  on  Paradise  Lost ^ i.oo 

Conon's  Primer  of  English  Verse 4 1.00 

Emery's  Notes  on  English  literature. _ 1.00 

Frink's  New  Century  Speaker „ 1.00 

Fulton  and  TmeUood's  Practical  Elocution 1.50 

Fulton  and  TrueUood's  Choice  Readings 1.50 

Gamett's  En^^h  Prose  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria. 1.50 

Gayle/s  Classic  Myths  in  Eng^h  Literature i  50 

Gummere's  Handbook  of  Poetics 1.00 

Holyoake's  Public  Speaking  and  Debate. 1.00 

Hudson's  Harvard  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works... 

Hudson's  Life,  Art,  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare.   2  vols. 4.00 

Hudson's  New  School  Shakespeare.  Each  play :  paper,  .30 ;  cloth       .45 

Hudson's  Text-Book  of  Poetry 1.25 

Hudson's  Text-Book  of  Prose r.25 

Hudson's  Classical  English  Reader i.oo 

Kent's  Shakespeare  Note-Book 60 

Litchfield's  Spenser's  Britomart 60 

Maxcy's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet 45 

Minto's  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature 1.50 

Minto's  Characteristics  of  English  Poets 1.50 

Phelps' English  Romantic  Movement i.oo 

Sherman's  Analytics  of  Literature 1.25 

Smith's  Synopsis  of  English  and  American  Literature So 

Standard  English  Classics :  13  Tolumes  of  this  Series  are  now  ready.  Other 
volumes  are  in  preparation.    See  circulars  for  details. 

Thayer's  Best  Elizabethan  Plays 1.25 

White's  Philosophy  of  American  Literature 30 

White's  Philosophy  of  English  Literature 1.00 

Winchester's  Five  Short  Courses  of  Reading  in  English  Literature       .40 
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